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figgi  JfejilT  is  an  old  adage  that  "an 
ounce  of  prevention  is 
better  than  a  pound  of 
cure, "  and  it  is  in  this  re- 
spect that  modern  medicine  has  made 
such  wondrous  strides  that  enable  us 
to  properly  direct  our  prophylactic 
measures,  to  direct  them  upon  a  strictly 
scientific  basis. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  a 
discussion  of  the  theme,  but  this  much 
can  be  said,  as  it  is  almost  common 
property,  that  germs,  bacteria  and 
bacilli  are  the  carriers  of  disease,  and 
that  disease  is  spread  by  the  trans- 
plantation of  these  germs  from  a  sick 
person  to  a  healthy  one.  This  trans- 
plantation may  be  effected  in  various 
ways:  directly  from  the  sick  to  the  well 
by  the  means  of  various  media,  as 
clothes,  or  even  the  dust  of  the  sick- 
room impregnated  with  the  expectora- 
tions of  the  patient;  or — and  this  it  is 
important  to  remember,  as  it  explains 
many  an  apparent  riddle — by  the  inter- 
mediation of  a  third  person  who  is 
himself  immune. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances 


these  pathogenic  organisms,  these 
bacilli,  or  bacteria,  find  their  way  into 
the  human  system  by  the  route  of  the 
mouth  and  pharynx,  and  this  is  most, 
certainly  true  of  the  bacilli  of  the  in- 
fectious throat  affections.  Once  located 
in  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  they  fix 
themselves  there,  and  under  certain 
favorable  conditions,  not  as  yet  clearly 
understood,  they  thrive  and  generate 
their  specific  poison,  intoxicate  the 
system  and  produce  disease. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  ob- 
jected, that  we  know  as  yet  but  few 
specific  bacilli  or  bacteria ;  neverthe- 
less, reasoning  by  analogy,  it  can  be 
maintained  that  in  almost  all  the  se- 
verer maladies,  especially  those  of 
well-defined  type  and  course,  a  special 
germ  exists  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  malady,  even  though  we  may  not 
yet  have  succeeded  in  recognizing  its 
particular  features. 

How  can  we  protect  our  children 
against  such  infection?  Isolation, 
the  most  effective  measure,  is  of 
course  out  of  the  question.  Man 
is  a  gregarious  animal;  he  wants  the 
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company  of  his  fellows.  This  desire 
is  already  manifested  in  the  earliest 
childhood.  Children  want  their  little 
playfellows;  they  want  friends  of 
their  own  age,  little  persons  who  can 
participate  in  their  amusements  with 
the  same  wholeness  of  heart  and  soul 
and  with  the  same  enjoyment  that  they 
themselves  experience;  whose  feel- 
ings, like  their  own,  can  run  the  whole 
childish  gamut;  who  will  play  and 
quarrel  and  make  up  and  play  again. 
I  have  often  thought  that  this  meeting 
of  little  friends,  the  opportunity  of 
playing  with  them,  of  emulating  them, 
of  striving  with  them,  is  the  principal 
reason  why  children  so  willingly,  and 
often  joyfully,  bear  what  must  natur- 
ally be  to  them  most  irksome,  the 
yoke  of  the  school. 

In  this  association  of  children  at 
home  and  at  school,  which,  as  has  been 
said,  is  unavoidable,  lies  the  great 
danger  of  the  intercommunication  of 
disease.  Children  kiss  each  other, 
they  breathe  into  each  other's  faces, 
they  share  each  other's  goodies.  The 
child  in  the  incubatory  stage  of  disease, 
with  the  disease-germs  in  abundance 
and  active  in  its  mouth  and  throat,  has 
contaminated  with  its  saliva  the  cake, 
the  apple,  the  candy  which  it  is  eating 
and  of  which  the  other  child  desires  a 
"bite."  It  gets  it,  and  with  it  the  fear- 
ful germs  of  what  may,  perhaps,  prove 
a  fatal  malady.  They  may  be  trans- 
planted with  the  saliva  in  a  kiss.  The 
germs  travel  through  the  mouth  into 
the  fauces  and  pharynx,  lodge  there 
in  the  crypts  and  await  the  favorable 
opportunity  to  work  their  evil. 

It  is  true  that  boards  of  health  and 
sanitary  officers  earnestly  endeavor  to 
prevent  such  children  as  are  likely  to 


carry  disease-germs  about  them,  by 
reason  of  their  living  in  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  them — the  sickness  pre- 
vailing in  their  homes — from  attend- 
ing school  or  mingling  otherwise  with 
other  children  and  thus  carrying  the 
infection;  but  who  does  not  know 
that,  despite  the  most  stringent 
regulations,  children  who  live  and 
breathe  in  an  atmosphere  reeking  with 
pathogenic  bacteria,  and  who  should 
therefore  be  most  carefully  isolated, 
do  still  attend  school,  do  still  min- 
gle with  other  children, and  this  gener- 
ally, when  their  seclusion  is  most  ur- 
gently demanded,  as  when  scarlet  fever 
or  diphtheria  prevail  in  their  immediate 
surroundings.  One  family  will  keep 
their  affliction  secret  from  fear  of 
pecuniary  loss;  the  business,  grocery, 
dairy,  saloon,  etc.,  might  suffer  if  it 
were  to  become  known  that  any  of  the 
dreaded  maladies  j^revailed  there. 
Others  do  not  want  to  be  isolated;  they 
dread  being  cat  off  from  their  friends; 
and  all  these  from  such  selfish  motives 
will  endanger  the  lives  of  so  many 
other  children  and  put  in  jeopardy  the 
happiness  of  so  many  other  families. 

However,  it  is  not  alone  children  of 
school  age  or  those  sufficiently  old  to 
play  around  with  other  children  that 
are  thus  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  in- 
fection; even  younger  children  and  in- 
fants are  more  or  less  thus  exposed. 
The  kissing  habit  that  many  adults  are 
afflicted  with  is  responsible  for  much 
spread  of  disease  among  children. 
Many  ladies  have  the  habit  of  kissing 
the  children  of  every  family  they  visit, 
and  if  the  child  is  not  feeling  well  so 
much  the  more  reason  to  kiss  it,  in 
token  of  sympathy;  and  generally  they 
are  not  content  with  the  cheek,  but 
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must  plant  their  lips  upon  those  of  the 
child,  and  give  it,  as  a  lady  who  ab- 
hors the  habit  once  expressed  it  to 
me,  a  plunk,  that  in  most  instances 
carries  a  modicum  of  saliva  with 
it.  Many  mothers  are  foolish  enough 
to  want  every  visitor  to  kiss  the  baby, 
and  feel  insulted  if  one  should  neglect 
to  do  so.  Besides  all  this,  even  if 
strangers  do  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  child  or  children,  the  mother  is  out 
visiting  and  kissing  her  lady  friends 
and  their  children,  and  when  she  re- 
turns she  must  at  once,  as  evidently 
behooves  a  good  mother,  imprint  a 
kiss  upon  her  own  little  one's  lips. 
The  nurse,  the  children's  maid,  the 
governess,  who  go  out  visiting  among 
their  relatives  and  friends,  may,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  mother  or  other  per- 
son, become  a  source  of  contagion. 

Can  we  obviate  these  dangers  ? 
We  certainly  can  to  a  very  great 
extent,  by  the  enforcement  of  cer- 
tain hygienic  rules  and  regulations, 
and  the  employment  of  certain  meas- 
ures that  are  in  no  wise  costly  or 
difficult  to  be  carried  out. 

1.  As  to  very  young  children  and 
infants : 

(a)  Make  it  a  rule  that  no  one 
shall  kiss  the  baby  or  child,  and  to 
this  rule  not  even  the  dearest  friend 
should  form  an  exception. 

(b)  If  the  child  be  old  enough  to 
understand,  this  should  be  impressed 
upon  its  little  mind;  it  will  soon  be- 
come a  rule  with  it  not  to  kiss. 

(c)  No  one  of  the  immediate  family 
should  kiss  the  child  upon  the  lips; 
the  cheek  is  the  proper  place  there- 
for. 

(d)  The  greatest  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised by  all  persons  having  the  care 


of  children  as  to  the  cleanliness  of 
their  own  person,  especially  of  the 
hands  (the  finger-nails)  and  of  the 
mouth  and  throat. 

(e)  No  clothes  must  be  used  about 
the  infant's  mouth  or  nose  that  are  not 
especially  kept  for  that  purpose  (no 
handkerchiefs  that  have  been  used  by 
adults,  carried  in  the  pockets,  used  as 
dust  rags,  etc.). 

2.    Older  children; 

(a)  They  must  be  taught  not  to 
kiss  other  children. 

(b)  Not  to  take  bites  from  the 
goodies  of  other  children  nor  to  allow 
other  children  to  take  bites  from 
theirs;  a  piece  may  be  broken  off  and 
generosity  and  kindliness  thus  shown, 
but  under  no  condition  must  a  bite 
be  allowed. 

(c)  Coming  in  from  school  or  play, 
the  child's  hands  should  be  well 
cleansed  (with  soap  and  water)  before 
articles  of  food  are  taken  hold  of. 

(d)  Children  should  be  taught 
(and  this  can  be  done  with  children 
from  2^-3  years  on)  to  gargle  twice 
daily,  on  rising  in  the  morning  and 
retiring  at  night,  with  an  antiseptic 
fluid. 

I  consider  the  cleansing  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  at  night,  just  before 
retiring,  as  of  the  greatest  importance; 
one  reason,  and  a  very  important  one, 
is  that  at  night  the  bacteria  are  not 
liable  to  dislocation,  to  be  washed 
away  as  throughout  the  day,  and  can 
therefore  work  their  mischief  better. 
Whilst  in  general  practice,  I  sought 
to  impress  upon  all  mothers  of  my 
clientele  the  importance  of  this  rule, 
and  I  believe  that  I  have  thereby  pre- 
served many  children  from  great  dan- 
gers to  which  they  were  exposed  (in 
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tenement  house  districts  in  times  of 
epidemics). 

t  Of  course,  only  the  milder  antisep- 
tics need  be  resorted  to.  For  this  com- 
mon use  of  solutions  of  boracic  acid 
will  do,  or  the  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash can  be  used  as  a  gargle  (it  cannot 
be  used  for  washing  purposes  because 
it  colors), but  all  these  must  be  prepared 
in  projDer  strength,  as  they  are  other- 
wise either  too  weak,  and  therefore  inef- 
fective, or  else  too  strong  and  therefore 
injurious  solutions  may  be  used.  One 


of  the  best  preparations  for  the  house- 
hold for  the  purposes  herein  re- 
commended is  Borolyptol. 

A  strict  observance  of  these  simple 
rules,  which  is  attended  with  but  very 
little  trouble  and  an  expense  so  trifling 
that  even  the  poorest  family  cannot  be 
excused  thereby  for  their  neglect,  will, 
I  am  positive,  be  followed  by  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  mortality  of  children 
from  these  terrible  diseases,  and  con- 
sequently by  more  happiness  in  untold 
numbers  of  families. 


NIGHT  TERRORS. 


BY  CHARLES  LEWIS  ALLEN,  M.D. 


Lecturer  on  Nervous  Diseases,  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  G.j  Formerly 
Assistant,  Department  of  Nervous  Diseases,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York. 


TAETLED,  some  nights 
ago,  by  screams  from  the 
nursery,  I  hastened  up- 
stairs to  find  my  five-year- 
old  son  sitting  up  in  bed, 
bathed  in  perspiration,  trembling  like 
an  aspen  leaf,  sobbing  and  crying  out 
incoherently  for  Mamma,  and  asking, 
"  take  it  away."  When  taken  up  he  did 
not  seem  to  recognize  me,  was  quieted 
only  with  difficulty,  and  after  some 
time  ;  but,  being  soothed  to  sleep 
again,  slept  soundly  the  rest  of  the 
night,  and  next  day  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  occurrence. 

In  a  previous  attack,  he  cried 
that  he  saw  a  cow  on  the  ceil- 
ing, begging    us  to  "take  it  away," 


appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  ab- 
ject terror,  and  for  some  time  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  sleep  in  the  room 
where  the  attack  occurred.  Such  is 
the  picture  of  a  not  uncommon  dis- 
order of  sleep  in  children;  alarming 
enough  to  parents,  but  fortunately 
not  dangerous  in  itself,  nor  usually 
the  iDrecursor  of  any  serious  disease. 

Night  terrors  occur  usually  in  deli- 
cate, anaemic  children,  esjoecially  in 
those  having  a  strongly  marked  neuro- 
pathic (nervous)  constitution;  usually 
inherited,  but  perhaps  acquired, 
through  an  improper  regime,  too  much 
or  too  stimulating  food  and  drink, 
educational  forcing  at  school  or  at 
home,  and  over-indulgence  in  exciting 
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tales  or  pastimes.  Bright,  excitable, 
and  particularly  highly  imaginative 
little  creatures  are  the  special  prey  of 
this  disorder.  Robust  and  well-kept 
children  are  not  exempt,  however,  but 
may  have  attacks,  brought  on  by 
digestive  disturbances  or  irritation 
from  any  source,  the  eruption  of  a 
tooth,  worms,  or  what  not,  and  espec- 
ially at  the  onset  of  a  febrile  disturb- 
ance, some  children  seeming  to  have 
a  special  tendency  to  congestion — in- 
creased blood  supply  to  the  brain — 
under  the  influence  of  fever.  The 
trouble  is  a  disorder  of  sleep  closely 
allied  to  the  nightmare  of  adults.  A 
nightmare  differs  in  degree  from  an 
ordinary  dream,  in  that  it  is  more 
vivid,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling 
of  terror,  or  at  least  of  great  discom- 
fort. Both  occur  in  a  condition  of 
incomplete  sleep. 

Profound  and  perfect  sleep  is  dream- 
less, the  cells  6f  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain  hemispheres — through  whose 
beautiful  and  complicated  mechanism 
we  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
outside  world,  feeling,  thinking  and 
acting  in  accordance — are  at  rest. 
Let  one  or  more  groups  of  them  be 
disturbed,  by  irritation  from  within  or 
from  without,  and  they  set  to  work;  but 
being  uncontrolled  by  the  influence  of 
the  rest,  the  result  is  abnormal,  and 
manifests  itself  in  the  dreams,  so  often 
impossible,  unpleasant  and  bizarre, 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

Nightmare  is  often  associated  with 
some  particular  posture,  and  relief  is 
found  as  soon  as  it  is  changed.  Night 
terrors  differ  from  nightmare  in  that 
they  occur  in  an  even  less  profound 
condition  of  sleep,  and  in  that  the 
■child  is  not  relieved  of  his  morbid 


fancies  even  after  he  is  apparently 
awake,  but  may  run  about  screaming, 
attempting  to  escape  from  the  object 
of  his  terror;  the  condition  being  then 
allied  to  that  called  in  the  adult  "  sleep 
drunkenness,"  minor  degrees  of  which 
may  often  be  noticed  in  heavy  sleepers 
when  roused  suddenly. 

The  disorder  is  most  common  in 
children  between  three  and  ten  years 
of  age .  The  attacks  usually  comes  on 
one  or  two  hours  after  the  child  has 
fallen  asleep.  He  awakes  screaming, 
crying  out  about  some  object — an 
animal,  a  giant,  or  what  not — which 
is  threatening  him,  or  sobbing  in 
incoherent  sentences.  He  sits 
up  in  bed,  staring,  or  mo- 
tioning with  his  hands,  trembling,  is 
bathed  in  clammy  perspiration,  and 
altogether  presents  a  picture  of  the 
utmost  terror.  He  may  run  about 
the  room  or  out  of  the  door  in  his 
efforts  to  escape  the  object  of  his 
dread,  generally  does  not  recognize 
mother  or  nurse,  though  he  may  cling 
to  any  one  who  approaches  him.  He 
is  with  difficulty  calmed,  the  paroxysm 
perhaps  repeating  itself  several  times 
before  the  little  sufferer  is  lulled  to 
rest  again. 

The  attack  over,  the  child  generally 
sleeps  soundly  the  rest  of  the  night, 
and  the  next  day  may  have  no  recol- 
lection of  what  has  occurred.  There 
may  be  more  than  one  attack  in  a 
night,  but  this  is  exceptional.  At- 
tacks may  occur  by  day,  if  the  child 
goes  to  sleep  then,  but  day  attacks  are 
extremely  infrequent.  Attacks  may 
recur  every  night,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  or  only  at  rare  intervals,  return- 
ing from  time  to  time  for  several 
years,  the  child  then  outgrowing  them. 
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In  rare  cases  the  disorder  may  be 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  a  serious 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  as  epi- 
lepsy, but  this  is  certainly  very  excep- 
tional. At  the  Yanderbilt  Clinic  an 
attempt  was  made  to  trace  such  a  con- 
nection, but  with  negative  results. 
The  prognosis  is  practically  always 
favorable.  The  treatment  must  be 
preventive,  the  child  being  put  to  bed 
at  a  regular  hour,  and  his  diet  being 
regulated.  His  food  should  be  plain 
and  digestible — plenty  of  milk  and 
wholesome  vegetables,  not  too  much 
meat,  at  night  none.  Tea  and  coffee 
should  be  absolutely  forbidden,  and 
indulgence  in  pastry,  cakes  and  can- 
dies should  be  avoided.  Supper  should 
be  taken  not  later  than  6  o'clock,  and 
should  consist  of  stale  bread  with 
butter,  or  crackers  and  milk,  with 
perhaps  a  little  porridge,  the  total 
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volume  of  food  being  not  too  great. 
Due  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
bowels.  A  daily  bath,  with  sponging 
with  cold  water  and  rubbing  down 
with  a  rough  towel,  does  much  to  en- 
courage healthy  action  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  child  should  take  plenty 
of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  but  his 
games  should  not  be  too  exciting,  and 
he  should  not  romp  violently  right 
after  meals.  His  sleeping  room  should 
be  airy,  his  bed  not  too  soft,  and  his 
covering  light.  Thrilling  nursery 
tales  should  be  forbidden  entirely,  or 
at  any  rate  after  supper. 

Should  the  attacks  recur  in  spite  of 
all  precautions,  a  physician  should  be 
consulted.  A  dose  of  bromide  of  so- 
dium, about  from  five  to  eight  grains, 
at  bedtime,  acts  as  a  good  preventive, 
but  all  medicinal  treatment  is  best 
left  to  the  physician. 


THE  HAPPY 


MEDIUM." 

AN   OLD- FASHIONED  MOTHER. 


of  my  father's  favor- 
wSvlWvvlM  ite  quotations  was,  ''The 
«r*Y[jrfl    happy  medium  between 

')^.^S1  two  extremes."  I  often 
think  that  if  this  could 
be  found  oftener,  things  would  be 
managed  better  in  this  world.  We 
often  see  the  need  of  it  in  family  life, 
and  never  more  than  in  the  present 
mode  of  tending  babies. 

The  "  up-to-date  "  baby  is  as  much 
a  wonder  to  us  old-fashioned  mothers 
as  the  woman  of  sixty  on  a  bicycle 
would  have  been  to  the  woman  of  the 
same  age  fifty  years  ago. 


There  has  been  a  decided  need  of 
reform  in  the  treatment  of  babies. 
The  usual  habit  has  been  for  those 
whose  parents  could  afford  to  give 
them  nurses  to  be  held  in  arms  from 
morning  to  night.  Such  babies  would 
often  take  their  naps  with  their  poor 
little  noses  almost  tucked  under  the 
arm  of  their  nurse,  and  they  never 
would  go  to  sleep  without  being 
rocked. 

In  the  warmest  weather  they  were 
always  feeling  the  heat  of  a  woman's 
body,  and,  excepting  when  asleep  and 
in  their  carriage,  were  never  laid  on  a 
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flat  surface.  They  were  so  accustomed 
to  be  held  that  they  would  never  lie 
still  or  allow  themselves  to  be  alone. 
The  moment  they  woke,  by  night  or 
day,  it  was  a  signal  for  a  scream,  for 
they  found  they  were  not  in  arms,  and 
therefore  summoned  their  nurse  or 
mother  to  their  service,  which  often 
consisted  in  walking  with  them,  up 
and  down  the  room,  till  the  poor 
woman  was  often  ready  to  swoon  with 
fatigue. 

One  objection  to  this  training  was 
that  a  mother,  no  matter  how  fond  of 
her  baby,  could  not  have  it  with  her 
except  when  she  was  at  perfect  leis- 
ure to  hold  it;  else  she  must  keep  her 
nurse  constantly  with  her,  who  heard 
every  word  spoken  between  the  mother 
and  her  family  and  friends.  How  often 
have  I  felt  this  constraint  of  having  to 
talk  before  a  perfect  stranger  when 
visiting  a  friend. 

Another  wretched  habit  was  to  keep 
a  baby  perpetually  amused.  Some 
people  seemed  to  think  that  they  were 
not  doing  their  duty  to  a  baby  unless 
they  were  making  it  "  crow  and  caper, 
caper  and  crow/'  as  the  old  song  says, 
while  they  were  dancing,  trotting  and 
tossing  it;  so  that  it  was  almost  liter- 
ally going  "  up  to  the  ceiling,  down  to 
the  ground,  backwards  and  forwards, 
round  and  round."  I  have  even  seen 
babies  tickled,  while  their  little 
mouths,  too  pure  for  the  touch  of  any 
adult  lips,  were  kissed  so  long  as  to 
almost  stop  their  breathing.  These 
constantly  amused  babies  become,  in 
proportion  to  their  age,  as  dependent 
upon  attention  and  excitement  as  any 
ball-room  belle,  whose  youth  and 
bloom  are  being  wasted  by  her  excesses 
of  social  gayety. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  a  reform  has 
been  needed  in  this  way,  but,  instead 
of  a  reform,  behold  a  revolution  I 
Within  the  last  few  years  I  have  con- 
stantly seen  and  heard  of  babies  who 
are  not  to  be  handled  or  held  at  all, 
excepting  when  such  handling  is  nec- 
essary for  their  actual  needs.  It  was 
some  time  before  I  could  realize  this 
change.  Later,  however,  I  learned 
to  understand  that  it  was  a  question 
of  conscience,  and  that  the  young 
mothers  of  the  present  day  have  an 
idea  that  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to 
keep  their  babies  from  being  handled. 
Being  a  great  lover  of  babies,  I  have 
felt  this  a  serious  deprivation.  Some 
young  mothers  of  my  acquaintance 
have  made  me  feel  like  a  little  girl  who 
is  told  that  she  may  look  at  a  beauti- 
ful doll,  but  must  not  touch  it;  but 
what  am  I  to  the  grandmothers  of 
these  new-fashioned  babies  ?  It  is  for 
their  sake  that  I  am  writing  this  earn- 
est protest  against  what  appears  to  me 
one  of  the  most  aggravated  cases  of 
running  into  extremes  that  I  have  seen 
for  sometime,  for  I  hear  of  this  chauge 
of  theory  and  method  on  every  hand. 

Here  are  some  real  answers  of 
grandmothers  of  sweet  little  babies, 
when  asked  if  they  were  enjoying  them 
thoroughly — answers  given  without 
the  least  complaint,  but  simply  as  ac- 
cepting the  inevitable.  One  mother 
of  six  or  seven  children  said,  "  I  can't 
have  much  to  do  with  my  daughter's 
baby;  you  know  all  the  ways  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  time  when  I  had 
mine."  Another  said,  "You  see,  I 
can't  enjoy  it  as  if  I  could  hold  it  in 
my  arms."  A  third  speech  was,  "It is 
hard,  but  I  don't  want  to  go  against 
my  daughter-in-law,"  and  a  fourth,  "I 
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don't  feel  that  I  can  go  near  the  baby 
without  asking  leave." 

One  of  these  remarks  was  made  by 
a  woman  whose  very  name  is  unknown 
to  me,  but  when  her  words  were  re- 
peated my  heart  went  out  to  her  in  a 
great  wave  of  sympathy.  I  have  said 
that  none  of  these  poor,  disappointed 
women  complained,  but  one  of  them 
spoke  with  a  look  of  sadness  ,  in  her 
eyes  which  quite  haunted  me  after- 
wards. Besides,  grandmothers  are 
not  all  uncomplaining.  I  know  of 
one  who  spoke  openly  and  bitterly  to 
her  friends  of  the  way  she  was  denied 
her  rights  in  the  only  child  of  her 
only  son,  and  I  doubt  if  she  was  able 
to  love  his  wife. 

By   a   curious   coincidence,  while 

writing  this  article  I  came  upon  the 

following  beautiful  account,  in  a  novel, 

of  a  woman  who  was  bent  upon  giving 

some  of  her  own  happiness  as  a  mother 

to  her  unmarried  sister  : 

"  'Twas  sweet  to  see  the  wit  she  showed  in 
giving  to  poor  Annie  the  feeling  that  she 
shared  her  motherhood.  She  shared  her 
tenderest  cares  and  duties  with  her.  To- 
gether they  bathed  and  clad  the  child." 

What  a  beautiful  account  this  is,  in 
an  otherwise  unpleasant  book,  of  an 
unselfish  woman,  who,  feeling  how 
much  happiness  she  herself  has  in  her 
baby,  is  determined  that  she  shall  give 
all  she  can  to  other  less  happy  women  ! 
When  I  read  it  I  remembered,  with 
thankfulness,  that  I,  too,  had  tried  to 
be  unselfish  in  this  way  when  my  own 
•child  was  still  in  my  arms.  If  my  own 
dear  mother  had  lived  to  see  him,  I 
ibelieve  the  sight  of  her  delight  in  him 
*would  have  almost  doubled  my  own. 

O  young  mothers,  who  are  so  happy 
in  your  babies,  what  are  you  doing 
when  you  refuse  to  share  your  happi- 


ness fully  and  generously  with  your 
own  mothers?  They  have  suffered 
and  borne  so  much  for  you  and  from 
you,  from  the  time  when  you  were  yet 
unborn  to  the  present  day,  when  they 
are  ready  to  share  with  you  every 
grief  and  pain.  Will  ycu  be  selfish 
with  them  now,  when  you  have  a  new 
means  of  giving  them  pleasure  ? 

And  young  daughters-in-law,  how 
great  is  your  mistake  !  You  have 
partly  taken  away  a  son  from  the 
mother  that  bore  him,  and  now  refuse 
to  give  her  all  that  you  can  in  return. 
Do  you  not  know  that  after  all  these 
long  years  when  her  arms  have  been 
empty,  she  has  probably  been  looking 
forward  to  her  grandchildren  as  the 
great  final  happiness  of  her  later 
years,  and  will  you  deprive  her  of  it  ? 
You  could  take  no  surer  way  to  make 
it  hard  for  her  to  love  you,  and  even 
if  you  know  that  she  loves  you  well, 
your  conduct  is  a  strain  upon  that 
love,  you  may  be  perfectly  sure. 

But,  after  all,  it  may  be  said,  and  is 
said,  ought  a  woman  to  do  her  baby 
harm  for  the  sake  of  her  own  pleasure 
or  the  pleasure  of  others  ?  Of  course 
not,  but  that  it  is  necessary  for  a 
child's  good  to  make  such  a  revolution 
as  this  I  simply  refuse  to  believe. 
When  a  grandmother  insists  upon  in- 
terfering with  the  actual  care  of  a 
child,  either  in  its  diet  or  in  other 
ways,  the  parents  have  a  right  to  pro- 
test. It  is  their  right  to  decide  how 
their  child  shall  be  brought  up,  but 
when  they  do  not  allow  its  own  grand- 
mother to  hold  it  in  her  arms,  or  to 
have  any  share  in  caring  for  it,  that  is 
quite  a  different  thing;  and  that  any 
baby,  not  a  cripple,  can  be  injured  by 
a  reasonable  amount  of  petting  and 
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fondling,  or  at  least  by  being  quietly 
held  in  a  woman's  arms,  seems  to  me 
impossible .  "  The  happy  medium  " 
can  be  applied  here  as  well  as  every- 
where else.  These  young  mothers, 
never  having  had  any  practical  ex- 
perience with  babies,  hear  these  new 
theories  from  doctors  who,  I  notice, 
are  generally  the  younger  ones,  and 
from  nurses  who  are  almost  always 
unmarried.  Having  only  theories  to 
act  upon,  and  no  actual  experience, 
these  young  mothers  imagine  that  if 
a  baby  is  handled  at  all  it  will  insist 
upon  being  in  arms  all  the  time,  and 
that  its  nerves  will  be  injured  by  too 
much  excitement  if  handled  more  than 
absolutely  necessary.  Now,  this  is  a 
mistake,  and  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence. 

Years  before  these  new  theories 
were  heard  of,  I  myself  saw  the  mis- 
take of  keeping  a  baby  always  amused 
and  always  in  arms,  and  early  accus- 
tomed my  baby  to  lie  still  on  bed,  sofa, 
or  floor,  while  I  sat  by  his  side,  with 
book  or  work,  enjoying  his  dear  pres- 
ence, without  making  myself  into  a 
mere  animated  rocking  chair.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  partly  because  I  trained 
him  in  this  way  that,  although  I  had 
feared  that,  for  certain  reasons,  he 
would  be  a  naturally  nervous  child, 
he  was  so  good  and  easy  to  tend  that 
he  was  the  wonder  of  other  mothers. 
I  could  even  interrupt  him  in  his 
nursing,  when  absolutely  necessary, 
and  lay  him  down,  without  a  protest. 
And  was  this  goodness  at  the  expense 
of  giving  up  the  petting  and  cuddling 
in  which  mothers'  hearts  delight  ? 
No,  indeed!  My  baby  had  his  full 
share,  and  I  believe  his  nerves  were 
all  the  calmer  because  he  was  never 


made  to  lie  still  so  long  as  to  make 
him  impatient.  I  have  noticed  much 
of  this  impatience  in  one  of  these  "up- 
to-date  babies,"  a  fine,  healthy  boy,who 
yet  seemed  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
very  uneasy.  Babies  want  an  occasional 
change  into  their  natural  cradles  and 
arm-chairs — a  woman's  arms.  In  these 
arms,  too,  they  find  nature's  first  gym- 
nasium, in  which  the  little  limbs  and 
bodies  are  gently  exercised  by  different 
movements  and  positions. 

I  have  spoken  so  far  of  only  the 
mothers  and  grandmothers.  How 
about  the  fathers,  who  certainly  have 
an  incontestable  right  to  their  own 
babies?  Shall  they  be  denied  that 
right  and  scarcely  ever  know  the  bliss 
of  cuddling  a  wee  creature  in  their 
arms  ?  Many  of  them  need  an  inti- 
mate personal  relation  to  their  babies, 
to  develop  the  love  which  is  not  given 
to  them  in  such  full  measure  as  to  the 
mother,  and  nothing  is  more  true  than 
that  "love  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on."  The  kiss,  the  caress,  and  the 
embrace  are  as  much  [the  producers 
of  love  as  its  method  of  showing  it- 
self. 

And  how  about  others,  besides  the 
grandmothers  and  the  fathers  ?  In 
these  days  we  hear  fears  expressed, 
and  not  without  some  foundation,  that 
women,  as  their  interests  enlarge,  are 
growing  less  loving  in  their  natures, 
and  less  dependent  than  formerly  upon 
their  affections.  Let  us  be  careful, 
therefore,  not  to  thwart  the  natural 
impulse  of  a  woman  to  fondle  a  baby, 
lest  we  be  in  danger  of  starving  one 
of  the  heart's  most  softening  influ- 
ences; for  that  impulse  is  one  of  the 
strongest  instincts  which  we  find  in 
the  womanly  and  girlish  nature,  and 
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every  universal  instinct  has  its  mean- 
ing and  its  use. 

And  how  about  the  babies  them- 
selves ?  Are  they  to  be  brought  up  to 
be  independent  of  the  outward  signs 
of  affection  ?  O,  young  mother  !  You 
do  not  know  how  much  you  may  wish 
in  future  days  that  you  had  done  all 
that  you  could  to  develop  in  your  son 


or  daughter  the  habit  of  showing  affec- 
tion and  of  depending  upon  your  love ! 

Do  not,  therefore,  let  any  new 
theories  keep  children  from  their 
parents'  arms,  or  from  the  arms  of 
others  who  love  them,  and  let  me 
put  in  my  earnest  plea  for  "the 
happy  medium"  in  the  care  of  "the  up- 
to-date  "  baby! 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


The  Correction  of  Prominent  Ears. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  seek  suggestion  of  some  expedient  for 
correcting  the  growing  outward  and  forward 
of  the  ears  of  children.  Of  the  two  children 
whom  I  have  in  mind,  one  is  an  infant  of 
three  months,  one  is  a  bright  little  girl  of 
seven  years.  The  mother  is  trying  the  ex- 
periment of  a  muslin  cap  on  the  baby  ;  the 
older  child  might  wear  some  appliance  at 
night. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Babyhood  must 
have  something  to  say  on  this  toj  ic.  In  some 
periodicals  I  have  seen  the  advertisement  of  a 
little  cap  for  the  purpose,  made  of  straps.  Is 
this  to  be  desired,  or  to  be  procured  ?  Is 
surgical  treatment  to  be  recommended? 

Wellesley,  Mass.  M.  C. 

The  prominence  of  the  ear  is,  of 
course,  not  a  harm  functionally ;  in  fact, 
it  is  the  reverse.  But  aesthetically  it  has 
come  to  be  considered  a  blemish,  espec- 
ially to  female  beauty,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  arguing  about  it  any  more  than 
about  the  cramped  waist  or  foot.  To 
overcome  the  tendency,  we  think  noth- 
ing is  better  than  a  cap  to  be  worn  at 
night  and  in  the  nursery.  We  prefer 
caps  made  of  tapes  or  netted  of  some 
firm  thread,  because  they  give  better 
ventilation  to  the  head  than  do  close 
caps.    Surgical  treatment  we  do  not 


favor  except  in  extreme  cases.  We  also 
urge  that  it  be  undertaken  by  a  surgeon 
who  has  not  only  dexterity  but  taste^ 
because,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  some 
of  the  proposed  and  employed  opera- 
tions have  simply  substituted  one  de- 
formity for  another. 


Condensed  Milk  ;  Addition  of  Fat  through 
Cod-liiver  Oil;  Day  and  Night  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  seven  months  old,  weighs  1S\ 
pounds,  is  very  strong  and  active  ;  he  has  one 
tooth,  which  has  been  through  nearly  a. 
month.  He  has  been  weaned  just  a  month, 
and  now  has  six  bottles  a  day — one  at  7  a.  m., 
11  a.  m.,  4  p.  m. ,  and  7:30,  when  he  goes  to 
bed.  He  wakes  at  11,  when  he  seems  very 
hungry,  has  a  bottle  again  at  about  three.  Each 
bottle  contains  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Eagle  Brand 
condensed  milk,  diluted  with  boiled  water  to 
make  about  seven  ounces.  The  first  three 
bottles,  every  morning,  are  mixed  with  water 
in  which  two  tablespoonfuls  of  oatmeal  have 
been  boiled. 

I  have  read  that  condensed  milk  is  not  a 
complete  food  for  babies,  and  that  it  lacks 
fat;  but  it  is  the  only  milk  I  can  obtain  here. 

(I.)  What  can  I  add  to  it  to  make  it  a  per- 
fectly nourishing  food? 

(2  )  Would  the  fat  contained  in  cod-liver  oil 
(Scott's  Emulsion)  be  of  use?  I  cannot  get 
cream. 
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(3.)  Is  oatmeal  the  best  cereal  I  can  use  ? 

(4.)  Would  it  be  better  to  feed  him  oftener 
during  the  day,  and  not  during  the  night? 
He  seems  very  huDgry  at  night,  though  happy 
and  contented  during  the  day.  He  has  al- 
ways slept  lightly,  sometimes  awaking  several 
times  before  11  p.  M.  M.  De  C.  W. 

Lotus,  Fla. 

(1  and  2.)  As  you  are  situated,  you 
can  only  make  good  the  want  of  fat  by 
cod-liver  oil.  The  emulsion  is  a  good 
form  in  which  to  give  it,  but  little 
children  usually  do  not  object  to  the 
pure  oil. 

(3.)  It  is  as  good  as  any,  we  think. 

(4.)  If  you  were  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  mixture  gradually  it 
would  probably  satisfy  the  child  better, 
and  he  would  probably  sleep  better, 
and  enable  you  to  let  him  go  until 
a  late  hour  in  the  morning,  say  5  or  6 
p.  m  ,  which  will  be  a  rest  for  you  as 
well.  As  to  his  teething,  he  is  not 
noticeably  tardy ;  the  first  tooth  usually 
comes   in  the  seventh  month. 


When  Weaning  is  Advisable;  Probably  Need- 
less Anxiety  Concerning  "Round-Back." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1 .)  Is  it  best  to  wean  a  baby  when  the  menses 
appear?  I  wished  to  nurse  my  baby  till  she  is 
a  year  old,  but  at  nine  months  the  menses  be- 
gan. I  now  nurse  her  once  a  day — in  the 
morning.  I  feed  her  Nestles  Food  at  other 
times  with  a  spoon.  She  sleeps  from  six  at 
night  till  six  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  getting 
cold  mornings.  Can  I  continue  to  nurse  her 
once  a  day,  and  for  how  long?  I  would  have  a 
sufficient  supply  of  milk  if  I  nursed  her,  I 
think.  Or  would  you  advise  me  to  give  her 
the  feeding  bottle  for  that  one  nursing?  I 
want,  if  possible,  to  guard  against  the  cold  in 
the  morning,  as  I  am  somewhat  troubled  with 
rheumatism  now,  and  I  have  been  seriously 
afflicted  and  fear  for  her  and  myself  too. 

(2.)  My  baby  began  to  sit  alone  at  nine  months, 
two  weeks  ago,  and  she  seems  to  stoop  over 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  back.  She 


seems  perfectly  strong,  weighs  twenty  pounds, 
is  unusually  long-bodied.  I  fear  I  began  to 
sit  her  on  her  nursery  chair  too  soon,  at  4£ 
months.  I  rub  her  back  half  a  dozen  times  a 
day,  and  have  begun  to  support  it  when  I  take 
her  up  with  my  hand.  She  has  never  been 
handled  except  to  nurse  her  and  for  necessary 
attention  in  bathing  and  changing.  She  has  six 
teeth  and  has  never  been  ill  a  day.  I  took  off 
her  band,' when  she  was  three  weeks  old,  and  she 
has  worn  the  Gertrude  clothes.  I  have  known 
absolutely  nothing  about  babies,  and  have  been 
helped  so  much  by  Babyhood.  Will  the  baby 
straighten  naturally  ?  She  can  sit  up  straight 
at  times.  "Would  you  advise  me  to  take  her  to 
a  physician?  W.  M.  S. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

(1 .)  No  absolute  rule  can  be  given, 
and  our  own  practice  is  guided 
by  the  condition  of  the  child.  If  the 
breast  milk  does  not  disagree,  and  the 
child  thrives,  we  do  not  wean  until 
the  ordinary  time.  There  is  some- 
times a  slight  derangement  of  the 
child's  digestion  during  the  presence 
of  the  period  which  generally  passes 
promptly.  If,  however,  the  child  is 
not  doing  well  it  should  be  weaned  or 
the  breast  should  be  supplemented 
with  other  food.  But  in  your  case 
the  child  is  already  practically  weaned 
and  really  gets  her  nourishment  from 
the  artificial  food.  Ordinarily  a  child 
should  be  weaned  by  about  the  age  of 
twelve  months,  but  where  the  child 
really  does  not  depend  upon  the 
breast  for  its  food  and  is  not  in  any 
way  evidently  inconvenienced  by  the 
breast  milk,  the  problem  becomes 
changed  to  this  :  Which  is  the  less 
strain  upon  the  mother,  to  suckle  a 
child  once  a  day  or  to  rise  and  make 
the  child's  food  at  that  hour  ?  She 
can  best  decide  it  for  herself.  But  as 
soon  as  the  danger  of  cold  is  gone,  or 
if  any  sign  of  the  breast  milk  disagree- 
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ing  with  the  child  appears,  weaning 
should  be  definitely  concluded. 

(2.)  All  young  children  are  rounder 
backed  in  sitting  than  older  children. 
Whether  your  child  is  weaker  in  the 
back  than  the  average,  we  do  not 
know.  If  you  have  doubts,  it  would 
be  wise  to  get  an  opinion  from  a 
physician  who  can  see  her. 

Lisping. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  somewhat  troubled  by  the  persistence 
with  which  my  boy  of  six  lisps.  He  pro- 
nounces the  letter  s  invariably  as  ih,  and 
my  efforts  to  correct  him  are  fruitless.  Is  he 
too  young  for  systematic  exercise  in  speaking, 
and  what  course  would  you  recommend? 

Limingion,  Me.  T. 

We  can  best  answer  your  question 
by  quoting  from  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  our  columns  several  years 
ago.  The  writer  had  given  particular 
attention  to  the  subject. 

By  lisping  we  understand  the  false 
pronunciation  of  certain  lingual 
sounds,  particularly  z  (in  zone),  s  (in 
sin),  c  (in  cider).  This  defective  pro- 
nunciation is  in  most  cases  the  result 
of  habit,  often,  however,  of  affectation, 
and  is  then  just  as  ridiculous  as  the 
pronunciation  of  r  by  those  persons 
who  incorrectly  produce  it  by  vibration 
of  the  uvula  ;  or  it  arises  from  an  ab- 
normal formation  of  the  tongue  (too 
long  or  too  short,  too  broad  or  too 
thick).  In  the  former  case  it  is  merely 
necessary  for  the  person  to  resume  a 
natural  manner  of  speech  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter the  person  must,  by  exercises  of 
the  tongue  and  practice  of  the  lingual 
sounds,  be  brought  to  approach  a 
correct  pronunciation. 

Th  is  a  frequently  occurring  sound 
in  the  English  language  ;  when,  how- 


ever, it  is  applied  where  it  does  not 
belong,  it  is  wrong,  and  is  called 
lisping.  But  not  the  false  placing  of 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  alone  is  the 
cause  of  lisping  ;  it  is  also  due  to  too 
weak  a  pressure  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  on  the  palate  or  teeth,  as  in- 
deed a  careless  holding  of  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  altogether.  The  same 
holds  good  of  all  lingual  letters. 
Those  afflicted  with  this  defect  must, 
therefore,  place  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
exactly  on  the  place  just  described, 
and  this  with  decision.  Those  who  are 
troubled  with  the  defect  of  lisping 
must  draw  in  the  tongue,  and  the  tip, 
which  is  bent  back,  should  be  some- 
what raised.  It  is  better,  in  exercising, 
to  raise  the  tip  of  the  tongue  too 
much  at  the  outset  than  too  little  ; 
the  stiffness  thereby  occasioned  will 
disappear  with  the  continuance  of  ex- 
ercise. As  an  exercise  let  the  mother 
take  the  word  zone  and  speak  it  to  the 
child  in  the  following  manner  :  First, 
pronounce  the  z  alone  with  a  sounding 
expiration  ;  keep  up  this  buzzing  tone 
for  a  time  and  then  add  on  the  one. 
Let  her  exercise  in  this  way  all  the 
words  beginning  with  z.  Having  be- 
come accustomed  to  pronouncing  the 
z  without  thrusting  the  tongue  for- 
ward and  out,  it  will  be  easy  to  pro- 
nounce all  the  dental  letters  correctly. 

We  do  not  think  the  child  too  young 
to  begin  this  systematic  exercise,  due 
care  being  observed  not  to  fatigue  or 
irritate  him. 

The  Effects  of  Suppositories. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Is  it  true  that  the  habitual  use  of  sup- 
positories is  harmful? 

(2)  What  is  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  them  and  injections? 
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(3)  And  is  it  a  fact  that  some  suppositories 
contain  poison  ? 

Clara  City,  Minn.  R.  S. 

(1)  That  this  use  may  be  harmful 
is  true,  that  it  generally  is  so  is  not 
true.  The  chief  harm  of  them  (as 
suppositories,  that  is  to  say,  inde- 
pendent of  their  composition),  is  the 
accustoming  of  the  bowels  to  require 
artificial  stimulation.  But  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  until  this  state  is 
already  reached  the  suppository  is  not 
usually  made  use  of. 

(2)  The  difference  between  the  sup- 
pository and  the  enema  (composition 
again  not  being  considered)  is  chiefly 
one  of  bulk. 

(3)  It  is  a  fact  that  the  use  of  one 
kind  of  suppository  much  sold  is  often 
followed  after  each  using  by  symp- 
toms which  are  peculiarly  suggestive 
of  the  drug  belladonna.  The  fact 
that  comparatively  few  persons  have 
a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  this  poi- 
son probably  accounts  for  the  fewness 
of  the  cases. 


Persistent  Hiccoughs. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Both  of  my  children,  a  boy  of  two  and  a 
half,  and  a  girl  of  five,  easily  get  hiccoughs, 
which  sometimes  last  for  several  days  with 
interruptions.  I  mean  to  say  that  they  will 
have  it  for  an  hour  or  so  and  again  get  it  after 
two  or  three  hours.  The  trouble  is  not  caused 
by  indigestion,  as  far  as  I  can  tell.  Is  it  due 
to  nervousness?  And  what  are  the  best  rem- 
edies ?  The  boy  is  decidedly  nervous,  but  the 
girl  is  quite  robust.  M. 

Barnard,  Vt. 

Hiccough  is  a  nervous  phenome- 
non and  consists  of  a  spasmodic  ac- 
tion of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  often  as- 
sociated— as  you  evidently  are  aware 
— with  digestive  derangements,  but 
these  need  not  be  of  a  painful  kind, 


nor  attract  attention  by  the  ordinary 
signs  of  indigestion.  It  is  also  true 
that  there  are  many  other  causes. 

The  prevention  and  ultimate  cure 
must  of  course  depend  upon  the  de- 
termination of  the  true  cause.  For 
the  temporary  alleviation  you  have, 
beside  the  remedies  which  allay  any 
supposed  disorder  of  the  stomach,  all 
the  devices  which  have,  whether  the 
adviser  knows  it  or  not,  for  their  ob- 
ject the  substitution  for  the  hiccough 
of  some  other  action  of  the  diaphragm. 
Thus  it  is  well  known  that  laughter, 
weeping,  sneezing,  coughing  and  even 
swallowing  may  interrupt  a  fit  of  hic- 
cough. The  administration  of  hot 
cordial  mixtures  to  infants  as  a  remedy 
probably  is  based  upon  the  advanta- 
geous effect  upon  the  stomach  of  the 
heat  and  perhaps  the  stimulant,  as  well 
as  the  swallowing  slowly  and  regularly 
of  the  liquid.  How  to  apply  these 
hints  your  own  ingenuity  must  teach 
you. 


The  Treatment  of  Bumps. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  boy  of  two  and  a  half  recently 
fell  and  arose  with  a  big  lump  on  his  fore- 
head. In  my  absence  a  neighbor  pressed  the 
swelling  down  with  the  blade  of  a  kitchen 
knife,  which  achieved  its  object  by  reducing 
the  lump,  but  left  the  spot  quite  tender  and 
discolored.  I  know  that  this  way  of  treating 
a  bu<mp  is  common  in  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  supposed  it  had  been  generally  super- 
seded by  more  enlightened  methods.  Is  there 
ever  any  danger  in  this  procedure,  and  what 
do  you  recommend  in  similar  cases  ?  T. 

Dubberly,  La. 

The  method  has  no  real  harmful- 
ness.  The  bump  doubtless  was  caused 
simply  by  an  effusion  of  blood  from 
broken  little  blood-vessels,  together 
with  some  effusion  of  the  watery  part 
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of  the  blood  (serum)  into  the  loose 
connective  tissue.  Pressure  will  cause 
absorption  of  the  latter,  but  the  dis- 
coloration from  the  effused  blood  will 
usually  remain,  just  as  after  any 
bruise.  The  tenderness  also  is  the 
rule.  Treatment  is  simple.  There  is 
no  special  virtue  in  the  table  knife 
(or  a  variety  of  other  things  used  for 
the  same  purpose),  except  that  it  is 
convenient  for  pressure  and  is  cold. 
Witness  the  ancient  remedy  of  the 
door-key, when  this  was  a  large  imple- 
ment  of  iron,  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  neck  to  arrest  nose-bleed. 

A  rather  "  more  enlightened  meth- 
od "  is  to  apply  to  the  bump  or  bruise, 
by  means  of  a  sponge  or  cloth,  water 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  gently  pressing 
it.  It  does  all  that  the  cold  pressure 
can  do,  and  is  more  effective  in  reliev- 
ing the  present  and  preventing  the 
subsequent  tenderness. 

Buttermilk  as  Food  for  Children 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood. 

Do  you  consider  buttermilk  a  suitable  drink 
for  a  child  of  four  ?  My  daughter  is  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  it  and  generally  prefers  it  to 
sweet  milk.  It  agrees  with  her  perfectly. 
If  given  at  all,  is  it  just  as  good  in  the  morn- 
ing as  at  any  other  time  ? 

Old  Subscribes. 

Goldsborough,  X.  C. 

There  is,  in  our  experience,  butter- 
milk and  buttermilk.  One,  the  butter- 
milk which  has  stood  a  good  while 
before  skimming  and  which  is  bitter 


and  sometimes  sour.  This  we  recom- 
mend to  no  one.  The  other  is  sweet 
and  innocuous.  We  know  of  no  good 
reason  why  a  child  should  not  drink 
it.  It  is  no  more  difficult  of  diges- 
tion than  ordinary  milk  and  to  some, 
perhaps,  less  so.  Of  course,  the 
absence  of  fat  removes  from  it  the 
laxative  element,  and  it  would  prob- 
ably be  less  laxative  than  ordinary 
whole  milk.  AVe  think  it  would  be 
just  as  good  in  the  morning  as  at  any 
time. 

The  Care  of  the  First  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

When  you  speak  of  the  need  of  taking  care 
of  the  first  teeth  of  children,  do  you  mean 
that  they  should  be  treated  just  like  the  teeth 
of  adults  ?  That  is  to  say,  should  a  cavity  be 
filled  and  the  tooth  preserved  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, even  if,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  it 
could  stay  only  a  year  or  two  longer?  A. 

Shetbyville,  Tex. 

We  think  the  details  of  treatment 
should,  of  course,  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  dentist,  but  the  general 
rule  we  believe  is  to  continue  as  far 
as  possible  the  usefulness  of  the  tooth 
until  it  is  replaced  by  its  successor. 
Painful  filling  can  hardly  be  done  to 
little  folk,  but  something  in  the  way 
of  soft  tilling  and  the  like  can  be  done. 
All  this  we  think  not  only  prevents 
toothache,  but  enables  the  child  to 
properly  chew,  and  also  gives  the 
second  set  a  better  chance  of  perfec- 
tion. 
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FRENCH  VERSUS  AMERICAN  CHILDREN. 


BY  SUSAN  H.  HINKLEY. 


HE  October  Century  contains 
an  interesting  article  on 
French  children,  by  Mine. 
Th.  Bentzon.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  the  American  reader,  for, 
though  the  faults  of  our  educational 
methods  are  politely  touched  upon, 
they  are  clearly  made  the  faults  of  our 
virtues — a  conclusion  which  in  any  case 
robs  criticism  of  half  its  sting.  To 
quote  Mme.  Bentzon  : 

"The  aim  of  their  education  differs  in  the 
two  countries.  In  America  good  parents  have 
but  one  thing  in  view — the  rational  develop- 
ment of  individuality  and  of  responsibility  ; 
while  this,  in  the  girls'  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
boys',  is  the  constant  labor  of  parents  in 
France — to  keep  their  children  in  tutelage,  to 
prevent  them  from  seeing  what  is  going  on 
outside,  and  to  give  discipline  and  complete 
submission  the  first  place.  In  fact,  their 
children  are  being  more  specially  trained  for 
the  exigencies  and  the  accomplishments  of  a 
social  life  whose  machinery  has  been  running 
on  for  centuries,  while  Americans  are  being 
prepared  for  individual  struggles  such  as  they 
must  necessarily  make  m  a  new  country." 

There  is  now  in  this  country  a  grow- 
ing consciousness  that  our  children 
display  their  individuality  in  too  pro- 
nounced a  fashion  in  realms  not  prop- 
erly theirs;  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  develop  this  individuality,  yet 
trained  not  to  plant  it  half- grown  in 
the  face  of  the  public.  In  fact,  it  is 
felt  by  the  wiser  portion  of  the  parent- 
al community  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  youth  of  this  country 
that  they  should  trample  down  our 
lawns  for  "short  cuts;"  that  they 
should  drive  ladies  from  our  sidewalks 
with  their  tricycles  ;  that  they  should  ' 
sample  our  fruit  liberally  when  it  falis 


in  their  way — in  short,  that  they  should 
do  just  about  as  they  please  within  the 
limits  of  the  law  as  it  is  enforced. 
This  reaction  in  favor  of  sterner  dis- 
cipline will  not  result  in  the  complete 
submission  Mme.  Bentzon  describes 
in  the  French  children;  but  it  will,  let 
us  hope,  create  a  greater  respect  for 
the  law — a  marked  omission  in  Young 
America  of  to-day. 

Though  in  many  points  Americans 
may  well  ponder  upon  some  results 
attained  by  the  French  method  of  edu- 
cation during  early  childhood,  there 
is  certainly  one  point  wherein  the 
American  mother  carries  off  the  palm, 
namely,  dress.  Our  babies  are  not 
bound  in  every  direction  by  swaddling 
clothes  and  bands,  nor  are  they,  as 
they  grow  older,  arrayed  in  uncom- 
fortable "fashions."  There  is  much 
foolish  adherence  to  fashion  in  girls 
when  they  graduate  from  the  super- 
vision of  the  mother,  but  before  that 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  the 
mode  of  dress  which  is  most  conducive 
to  health.  Let  it  be  said,  however, 
that  since  the  reaction  in  favor  of  sim- 
plicity in  the  time  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  the  dress  of  French  chil- 
dren has  been  far  simpler,  and  now 
follows  the  lead  of  American  and 
English  fashions. 

In  comparison  with  all  the  legal 
formalities  of  birth  required  in  France, 
the  birth  of  the  American  child  seems 
like  a  very  tumbling  by  chance  into  a 
world  W-here  he  &  'destined  to  "  pad- 
dle'riis  own  canoe  "  with  -a  vengeance. 
From    the  nrr>t  the  French  oliild  is 
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taught  dependence,  whereas  the  very 
essence  of  American  education  is  inde- 
pendence. In  fact,  our  children  are  wont 
to  wave  their  country's  flag  more  as 
the  Indian  waved  his  tomahawk  in  the 
war  dance  than  in  a  spirit  of  quiet 
patriotism.  This  ultra-independence, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  not  desirable, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  us  did  we 
distinguish  more  accurately  between 
bravado  and  self-reliance. 

In  this  country  the  wet-nurse  seems 
to  the  sensitive  mother  a  last  resort. 
In  France,  however,  one  must  lay 
aside  such  hyper-sensitiveness  as 
this.  The  wet-nurse  is  a  common  in- 
stitution, and  its  results  may  readily  be 
imagined.  In  many  of  the  poorer 
districts  of  France  are  found  a  poor 
drunken  wretch,  the  father,  and  a  par- 
cel of  dirty  and  neglected  children  ar- 
rayed in  the  cast-off  finery  of  their 
foster  brothers.  The  group  of  healthy 
nurses,  finely  dressed  in  correct  cos- 
tume, and  their  happy  little  charges 
playing  about  them,  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  is  the  bright  side  of  a  picture 
whose  other  side  is,  indeed,  a  des- 
perate one.  Such  a  condition  would 
not  be  endured  a  day  in  this  coun- 
try, where  so  many  women,  even 
those  living  in  the  greatest  luxury, 
devote  much  time  to  the  alleviation, 
in  a  systematic  way,  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes. 

Mme.  Bentzon's  description  of  the 

manners      of    the      French  child 

in  company  is  worth  reading  twice, 

or    even  committing  to   memory;  so 

much  do  we  need  to  modify  our  own 

lax  methods.    She  says:  ... 

"  Physically,  thUFr«4tR  Mby  tfe'sembles!'  tjie 
American,. nil! efe#  mere  than  the  En%lish»'UaVy« 
Ours  arp  rio^t  Magnificent  lumps,  of  pink-aW- 
white  flesh?  dimpled  all  oy%t$   being  agile,* 


wide-awake,  and  mischievous,  they  are  not  as 
shy  as  English  children;  still,  they  lack  the 
precocious  assurance  of  the  American  child, 
who  is  afraid  of  nothing.  No  one  goes  into 
ecstacies  over  them,  although,  in  fact,  they 
are  adored;  they  do  not  feel  that  they  are  the 
rulers  of  the  household.  They  soon  learn  to 
keep  their  place,  and  seem  to  understand  that 
though  their  mama  may  give  herself  up  to 
them  entirely,  they  are  not  equally  interesting 
to  the  remainder  of  the  world.  If  called  to 
the  drawing-room,  they  come  in  washed  and 
combed,  bow  politely,  and  leave  before  be- 
coming tiresome.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
come  to  the  table,  even  in  the  strictest  inti- 
macy, until  they  can  behave  properly,  be 
silent, and  commit  no  awkward  blunders.  They 
are  forbidden  to  ask  for  anything,  but  this 
does  not  prevent  them  from  getting  whatever 
they  want. 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  teach  our  chil- 
dren not  to  sop  up  their  sauce  with  bits  of 
bread,  not  to  gulp  down  their  soup  audibly, 
and  not  to  eat  with  their  knife  ;  but  we  speci- 
ally require  that  they  should  not  leave  any- 
thing on  their  plate  after  having  accepted  it 
it  from  the  dish.  It  is  not  the  waste  alone  ; 
it  is  the  absolute  impoliteness  of  the  act,  which 
consists  in  a  guest  leaving  half  of  what  he  has 
been  helped  to  untouched,  under  the  anxious 
gaze  of  the  hostess,  who  naturally  supposes 
that  nothing  is  to  his  taste.  From  the  mo- 
ment our  children  know  how  to  handle  a 
knife  and  fork  they  are  told  never  to  express 
an  opinion,  favorable  or  the  reverse,  as  to 
what  they  are  eating,  and  to  eat  everything 
put  before  them.  The  habit  clings  through 
life.  In  general  they  do  not  try  to  attract 
attention,  do  not  express  opinions,  are  not  as 
loud  and  noisy  as  American  children.  Their 
sayings,  their  clever  tricks,  are  not  quoted, 
and  what  is  feared  more  than  all  is  to  make 
them  consider  themselves  important.  Al- 
though their  health  is  carefully  watched,  yet 
their  guardians  do  not  constantly  experi- 
ment upon  them  with  the  newest  hygienic 
methods." 

How  like  a  cool  hand  on  the  mother's 
fevered  brow  is  the  sentence,  "  They 
come  in  washed  and  combed,  bow 
politely  and  leave  before  becoming 
tiresome."  I  suppose  there  are  few 
mothers  fonder  of  their  children  than 
the  writer  of  this  review,  yet  she  has 
on  occasion  of  some  aggressive  Amer- 
icanism on  the  part  of  her  own  chil- 
dren in  company,  for  one  short  in- 
stant— oh,  very  short  instant,  mind 
'\y,©u  !— wished  herself  childless.  I  be- 
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lieve  these  moments  of  incapability  to 
face  a  fault  and  cope  with  it  are  due 
to  the  realization  that  we  ourselves 
are  to  blame,  as,  indeed,  we  are.  If 
Mme.  Bentzon  uses  the  words  "we" 
and  "us"  affectionately  in  these  para- 
graphs I  have  just  quoted,  she  may 
well  be  excused,  for  there  is  much  here 
that  thoughtful  American  mothers 
would  do  well  to  take  to  heart. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  particular 
in  which  the  French  differ  from  us 
more  widely  than  in  their  custom  of 
keeping  children  absolutely  ignorant 
in  matters  which  pertain  to  natural 
development.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
many  cases  this  is  not  possible,  and  a 
system  of  deception  is  practiced  which 
surrounds  natural  things  with  a  mys- 
tery and  creates  a  morbid  curiosity 
which  only  the  sunlight  of  truth 
can  dispel.  Later  in  life  this  moral 
fastidiousness  is  lightly  thrown  aside, 
and  the  French  moral  ideal  neither  in 
fact  nor  fiction  attains  our  own.  In 
this  country,  as  Mme.  Bentzon  justly 
remarks,  young  and  old  browse  in  the 
same  fields  of  literature.  Though  this 
freedom  is  undoubtedly  carried  too 
far,  yet  the  French  method  in  this  re- 
spect is  even  less  desirable  than  our 
own.  For  unwholesome  curiosity  is 
excited  by  expurgations,  and  a  liter- 
ary taste  cannot  grow  under  such  sur- 
veillance. Mme.  Bentzon's  theories 
in  this  respect  are  much  in  sympathy 
with  our  own.    She  says  : 

"During  the  past  20  years,  however,  the 
meager  library  at  their  disposal  has  grown 
wonderfully;  celebrated  pens  have  contributed 
toward  it ;  we  need  but  mention  Jules  Verne, 
whose  scientific  fairy-tales  have,  alas  !  almost 
completely  dethroned  those  that  appealed  to 
the  imagination  alone.  But  neither  in  his 
books,  nor  in  those  of  any  of  his  competitors, 
will  you  ever  find  what  both  English  and 
American  writers  currently  permit  themselves 


to  do,  namely,  to  arraign  a  relative,  as,  for 
instance,  the  wicked  uncle  in  '  Kidnapped,' 
or  to  make  teachers  hateful,  or  merely  ridi- 
culous, as  is  the  case  in  Dickens's  works.  This 
would  be  an  outrage  upon  the  respect  due 
them  in  the  aggregate.  For  this  reason  trans- 
lations are  nearly  always  expurgated.  The 
friendly  adoption  of  poor  Laurie  by  the  four 
girls  in  '  Little  Women  '  would  be  considered- 
very  unseemly.  Yet,  for  all  that,  they  were 
good  little  New  England  girls.  T.  B.  Aldrich's. 
'  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy '  was  deprived  of  one  of 
its  prettiest  chapters,  the  one  about  his  child- 
ish love  for  a  big  girl.  '  It  is  useless/ 
they  say,  '  to  draw  attention  to  that  kind  of 
danger.'  Authors  and  editors  are  often  greatly 
perplexed  before  this  severe  tribunal  of  French, 
parents.  The  difference  between  the  books 
children  are  allowed  to  read  in  France  and 
those  sought  by  their  elders,  the  contrast 
between  the  tasteless  pap  on  one  side  and  the 
infernal  spiciness  on  the  other,  must  greatly 
astonish  both  English  and  American  readers, 
who  nearly  all  accept  the  same  literary  diet, 
young  and  old,  parents  and  children." 

The  slightest  display  of  precocious 
wisdom  is  looked  upon  as  most  deplor- 
able in  a  child.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
Mme.  Bentzon  relates  the  following 
anecdote  : 

"A  bright  little  girl  I  could  name  had,  by 
chance,  picked  up  some  astronomical  scraps, 
together  with  other  scientific  facts,  which  al- 
lowed her  to  shine  now  and  then.  One  even- 
ing, while  playing  in  the  garden,  she  heard  a 
friend  of  her  father's  exclaim  :  1  What  a  daz- 
zling star  !'  '  That  is  not  a  star,  sir,'  she  said,, 
'it  is  a  planet.'  Her  mother  was  in  despair, 
for  she  would  rather  a  hundred  times  have 
found  her  ignorant  than  have  seen  her  '  show 
off,'  or  capable  of  committing  the  enormity  of 
contradicting  an  older  person.  'I  hope,' she 
said  jestingly,  as  a  sort  of  excuse,  'that  when 
she  is  eighteen  the  poor  little  thing  will  have 
forgotten  a  great  part  of  what  she  knows  to- 
day !' " 

Here  again  we  would  do  well  to> 
season  our  own  methods  with  a  drop 
of  French  wisdom.  Not  that  we  should 
encourage  ignorance  ;  but  we  might 
well  suppress  a  certain  emphasis  upon 
the  attainments  of  our  children. 

Possibly  owing  to  the  early  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes, little  French  girls  are 
not  desirous  of  winning  admiration 
from  boys  of  their  own  age.  This  ambi- 
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tionVouldbe  quite  beneath  them.  It  is 
their  elders  they  aspire  to  please,  and 
they  do  it  naturally  enough,  because 
it  is  born  in  them.  With  us  the  de- 
sire to  please  is  not  more  natural  at 
first'among  girls  than  among  boys ;  it 
is,  'however,  with  girls  a   matter  of 


training.  They  soon  learn  the  art,  so 
far  as  they  are  able,  with  the  assistance 
of  dancing  schools  and  the  guidance 
of  watchful  mothers.  With  the  French, 
charm  is  innate,  and,  while  flirtation 
would  be  considered  vulgar,  coquetry 
is  an  inheritance. 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Suggestions  for  the  "  Sabbath  Month." 

Having  experienced  a  happy  conva- 
lescence since  the  birth  of  my  third 
child,  I  wish  to  share  with  others  some 
of  the  trifles  that  added  greatly  to 
my  comfort. 

(1.)  A  glass  of  hot  milk  after  each 
time  I  nursed  the  baby  in  the  night; 
conducive  to  sleep. 

(2.)  A  pine  pillow  (less  heating  than 
feathers  or  down)  at  the  small  of  the 
back  while  nursing  the  baby,  to  sup- 
port the  back. 

(3.)  A  small  box.  which  I  kept  un- 
der my  pillow,  in  which  I  kept  pencil 
and  cards  for  memoranda  of  articles 
needed,  letters  to  be  written,  etc.;  silk 
floss  for  my  teeth,  nail  scissors,  rings 
(when  washing  my  hands),  watch,  and, 
as  I  grew  stronger,  clippings  or  letters 
to  be  read. 

This  made  it  possible  for  me  to  have 
what  I  wanted  most  at  hand  in  a  form 
in  which  it  would  not  be  lost'  or  mis- 
laid, and  saved  me  the  repetition  of 
many  requests.  One  has  to  ask  for  so 
many  services  when  confined  to  the 


bed  that  every  request  made  unneces- 
sary is  a  saving  of  nervous  power. 

X.  Y. 


Geography  in  the  Nursery. 

Every  well-appointed  nursery  ought 
to  possess  a  globe,  and  the  earlier  it  is 
admitted  as  a  fixture  the  better.  I 
judge  from  the  result  in  the  case  of 
my  own  son,  who,  when  scarcely  four 
years  old,  learned  from  the  globe, 
purely  as  a  pastime,  the  names  and 
j:>osition  of  quite  a  number  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Nor  does  the  information 
thus  obtained  stop  with  the  cities. 
From  the  names  of  cities  you  naturally 
pass  on  to  rivers  and  mountains,  and 
almost  imperceptibly  a  lasting  interest 
in  geography  is  awakened,  which  in 
turn  leads  to  inquiries  about  man  and 
nature  in  general.  The  only  caution 
to  be  observed  is  not  to  get  too  small 
a  globe,  which  may  prove  both  con- 
fusing and  straining  to  the  eyes. 

Our  first  globe  was  made  of  paper, 
mounted  on   twisted  wire.     It  cost 
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only  twenty-five  cents,  and  was  good 
enough  to  begin  with  ;  but  it  has 
long  since  been  discarded  for  a  globe 
of  larger  dimensions  and  of  real  value. 

Old  Subscriber. 
Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Helping  Baby  to  Kespect  Property  Rights- 

Having  recently  been  confronted 
with  the  same  perplexing  question 
mentioned  by  "J.  R.  S."  in  the  August 
Babyhood,  I  will  give  the  plan  adopted 
with  my  thirteen-months'  daughter, 
hoping  it  may  prove  helpful. 

Upon  Baby's  handling  anything 
which  it  was  not  desired  she  should 
have,  papa's  or  mamma's  book  or  what- 
ever the  forbidden  object  might  be 
was  with  mamma's  help  put  back  in 
its  accustomed  place,  no  notice  being 
taken  of  any  unwillingness  on  the 
young  maiden's  part  to  go  with 
mamma  to  replace  the  object  taken, 
even  though  it  was  necessary  at  times 
to  pull  Baby  along.  Of  course,  it  was 
never  assumed  that  she  might  be  re- 
luctant to  go,  and  if  Baby  attempted 
to  throw  the  object  on  the  floor — this 
happened  frequently  at  first — mamma 
gently  but  firmly  held  the  little  hand, 
with  the  object  in  her  own,  helping 
Baby  carry.  Then  she  was  taken  to 
"Baby's  table"  and  told  to  take  some 
of  'Baby's  toys."  In  this  way  she 
has  quickly  learned  that  there  are  cer- 
tain things  especially  for  her,  while 
other  things  she  must  not  meddle  with 
without  permission,  and  now,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  months,  she  shares  her 
table  and  toy-closet  with  her  eight- 
year-old  brother,  each  respecting  the 
belongings  of  ^the 'other.  .       K  S, 


Nursery  Screen. 
Frequent  changes  of  air  in  the  well- 
kept  nursery  are  imperative,  and  yet 
the  sensitive  plant  housed  there  must 
be  kept  from  feeling  any  evil  conse- 
quences. What  could  be  more  useful 
than  a  screen  I  once  saw  ?  It  was  only 
an  ordinary  clothes-horse  to  begin 
with,  but  its  gay  housings  completely 
changed  its  prosaic  appearance.  Let 
me  tell  you  how  to  make  one  for  your 
own  dear  baby's  happiness  and  com- 
fort. 

The  three-fold  "  horse"  may  prove 
more  steady,  but  the  two-fold  will 
answer  all  purposes.  Cover  the  "horse" 
with  dark  red  silesia  or  cambric,  thus 
making  a  screen.  Be  sure  to  make  the 
covering  taut  and  neat;  fasten  with 
brass-headed  tacks  to  the  horizontal 
bars  at  top  and  bottom.  There  will 
then  be  no  need  to  fasten  along  the 
sides,  unless  extra  precautions  against 
draught  are  to  be  taken.  Then  en- 
amel or  gild  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
upright  Mrs.  "Upon  the  front  paste 
gaily  colored  pictures  illustrative  of 
some  fairy  tale.  For  instance,  "The 
Three  Bears,"  or  "Cinderella"  and  her 
ever-fascinating  "Fairy  Godmother." 
Even  such  nursery  favorites  as  "The 
House  that  Jack  Built,"  "  Poor  Cock 
Robin,"  or  "The  Three  Little  Kittens," 
will  prove  a  source  of  unending  joy  to 
the  little  ones.  The  back  of  the  screen 
may  be  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
children's  books,  cards,  or  light  toys. 
Deep  pockets  of  the  silesia  or  cambric 
are  securely  fastened  to  the  screen  by 
means  of  brass-headed  tacks. 

Emma  S.  S.  Zesinger, 

Philadelphia. 
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SOME  KINDERGARTEN  HINTS  FOR  MOTHERS, 


BY  RHODES  CAMPBELL. 


ROEBEL  wisely  did  not 
make  bis  theories  first 
and  suit  the  child  to  them; 
he  studied  childlife  inti- 
mately, from^association  and  observa- 
tion, and  from  his  intelligent  sympathy 
drew  conclusions  and  carried  out  the 
ideas  which  seemed  best  suited  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  children  he  knew. 
His  aim  was  not  only  to  amuse,  as 
some  people  seem  to  think,  but  to  ele- 
vate the  character  daily,  hourly  and 
(jradualhj,  by  means  of  plays,songs  and 
fascinating  employments.  He  recog- 
nized the  three-fold  nature  of  every 
being,  even  that  of  the  youngest  child, 
and  tried  to  develop  equally  the  body, 
mind  and  soul,  and  so  to  make  a 
rounded  character. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  first 
Froebel  had  in  mind  chiefly  mothers  ; 
but  for  various  reasons  he  afterwards 
turned  his  attention  to  teachers,  to 
carry  out  his  ideas. 

Every  mother  ought,  if  possible,  to 
attend  a  kindergarten,  and  to  read  and 
hear  its  principles  thoroughly  set  forth 
and  explained.  But  to  many  mothers 
this  opportunity  does  not  come.  It  is 
for  these  mothers  that  the  suggestions 
wThich  follow  are  here  set  down.  Froebel 
gives  a  little  song  called  "  Falling, 
Falling,"  for  babies.  He  thinks  if 
mothers  would  allow  their  babies  at 
this  early  age  to  fall  gently  on  a  bed 
and  feel  a  separation  from  them  they 
would  recognize  the  first  instincts  of 
an  individual  self.  He  thinks  that 
in    this    simplest    of    exercises  the 


child  may  gain  courage,  and  when, 
later,  falls  come,  there  will  be  less- 
fear  and  more  hope.  As  the  mother 
repeats  the  action,  the  baby  laughs 
more,  and  the  involuntary  shrink- 
ing grows  less.  He  is  sure  of  a 
quick  return  to  his  mother's  arms. 
But  if  she  would  first  throw  him 
roughly  away  from  her  and  leave  him, 
he  would  feel  instinctively  a  shock  and 
isolation  and,  probably,  fear. 

To  Froebel,  nothing  was  too  slight 
to  gain  attention  in  regard  to  child- 
life.  He  thinks  that  one  can  hardly 
begin  too  soon  with  a  little  child  to 
teach  his  creed,  and  that  the  time  is 
wasted  until  he  does  begin.  For  in- 
stance, he  thinks  that  it  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  for  children 
to  play,  and,  if  so,  why  not  let  the  plays 
teach  imperceptibly  the  highest, 
noblest  traits  ? 

Mothers  say  :  "  Oh,  Fred  is  already 
too  precocious  ;  I  don't  wrant  him  to 
exert  his  mind  any  more  than  he  does. 
I  want  to  keep  him  a  care-free  child." 
But  Fred  will  exert  his  mind,  and 
Froebel  turns  that  activity  of  mind 
into  many  healthy,  practical  channels. 
Fred,  if  left  alone,  would  show  a 
phenomenal  love  for  books  and  learn 
to  read  "  all  by  himself  ;"  but  Froebel 
would  by  a  judicious  mingling  of  phys- 
ical, mental  and  moral  exercise,  keep 
the  precocious  spirit  from  being  one- 
sided, would  preserve  the  balance  of 
a  well-developed  personality. 

Froebel's  idea  was  to  encourage  the 
idea  of  usefulness  in  a  child.  The  wise 
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kindergartner  suggests  that  the  gay 
paper  chains  be  taken  home  to  mamma 
to  adorn  the  chandelier,  or  be  kept  for 
the  child's  own  or  a  Sunday-school 
Christmas  tree.  So  the  mother  who  is 
wise  encourages  her  little  ones  to  help, 
even  at  considerable  annoyance  to  her- 
self. She  tries,  in  her  hurried  day's 
work,  to  look  beyond  the  present  to 
the  child's  future;  and,  instead  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  little  hindering  crea- 
ture by  her  side,  guides  the  unaccus- 
tomed hands  to  pick  up  things  in  the 
morning,  to  dust  the  easier  pieces  of 
furniture,  or  just  to  intend  to  help 
her  tuake  a  bed  or  carry  a  quilt.  It  is 
not  >asy  to  do,  but  it  pays. 

At  the  best  kindergartens — all  kin- 
dergartens are  not  helps,  but  some- 
times real  hindrances,  everything  de- 
pending on  the  kindergartner's  inter- 
pretation of  Froebel's  system — this 
idea  of  helping  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
But  to  be  helpful,  the  child  must  first 
learn  to  help  himself.  If  not,  when 
he  helps  another  he  is  apt  to  bun- 
gle and  be  proportionately  dis- 
couraged. He  must  first  learn  to  but- 
ton his  own  shoes,  to  put  on  his  own 
overcoat,  his  rubbers,  and  then  he  is 
fully  competent  to  put  on  those  of  his 
little  sisters.  He  feels  the  delight  of 
being  thoroughly  equipped  for  the 
task  before  him,  and  this  must  be 
impressed  upon  him. 

At  the  kindergarten  the  idea  of 
punishment  to  be  brought  out  is,  that 
evil,  "being  naughty,"  means  isolation 
as  a  natural  result. 

A  badly-trained  child,  the  terror  of 
the  neighborhood,  entered  a  kinder- 
garten. It  was  an  experiment,  begun 
by  the  teachers  with  some  secret  mis- 
givings ;  but  kindergartens  are  not 


for  the  perfect,  gentle  ones  only.  For 
a  time  everything  worked  like  a  charm. 
Every  moment  was  occupied  and  the 
boy  was  interested  and  happy.  His 
environment  was  novel  and  harmo- 
nious, and  instinctively  he  dreaded  to 
break  the  peace.  But  when  starting 
in  a  favorite  play,  the  jar  came.  A 
trifle  upset  the  calm,  and  the  violent, 
uncontrolled  anger  burst  forth. 

The  children  stood  by  amazed  and 

sorry.    A  refused  to  obey  and  the 

circle  was  broken.  The  kindergartner 
appealed  to  the  children;  one  child 

said  sorrowfully  she  was  afraid  A  

would  have  to  leave.  There  was  per- 
fect silence  and  waiting.  Five,  ten 
minutes  passed,  and  still  the  children 
stood  patiently,  their  interrupted 
game  unfinished. 

Finally,  A  could   stand  it  no 

longer.  He  left  his  place  and  ran  to 
a  far-off  corner.  He  realized  that  by 
his  own  act  he  was  isolated.  The 
charm  of   the  game  was  gone,  and 

A  felt  an  overpowering  sense  of 

repentance.  Thereafter  he  had  a  hor- 
ror of  a  repetition  of  the  scene,  and 
was  once  more  the  merry,  helpful 
boy  his  companions  knew. 

The  ingenious,  conscientious  mother 
ponders  Froebel's  suggestions  in  her 
heart.  If  she  cannot  do  all  she  would, 
she  does  what  she  can,  with  the  little 
ones  entrusted  to  her  care.  She  learns 
to  turn  a  trifle  into  something  heljjful 
to  the  growing  mind  in  her  charge. 
The  awakening  of  this  soul  ought  to 
prove  more  fascinating  and  more  im- 
portant than  the  cleverest  book  or  the 
most  intricate  piece  of  fancy  work.  Kin- 
dergartners  who  have  had  exj^erience 
in  both,  as  a  rule,  declare  they  would 
far  rather  teach  the  children  of  the 
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poor  than  of  the  rich.  They  say  the 
latter  are  often  helpless,  selfish,  and  ex- 
acting, while  the  latter  accept  every- 
thing as  a  delightful  privilege  ;  they 
are  helpful  and  self-reliant,  patient, 
and  enjoy  the  simplest  pleasures  with 
a  zest  charming  to  behold.    The  child 


who  is  well- governed  at  home  is  rec- 
ognized at  once  by  the  kindergartner- 
He  starts  in  his  life-race  well-equipped 
and  with  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  poor  unfortunates  whose  earliest 
training  has  been  neglected  by  their 
parents. 


BABY'S  W. 

The  Carriage  Robe. 
Every  carriage  robe  for  Baby  should 
have  one  layer  of  cotton  batting 
placed  between  the  lining  and  the 
cover,  and  if  the  cover  is  of  very  light 
weight  material  there  should  be  at 
least  two  layers  of  the  cotton.  For 
the  lining  some  prefer  drapery  silk> 
which  is  so  very  wide  that  it  is  not  at 
all  expensive,  others  get  flannelette 
in  bright,  pretty  colors;  but  for 
warmth  have  your  lining  made  from 
light-weight  all-wool  white  flannel. 

A  lovely  robe  was  made  from  light 
blue  silk.  A  foundation  of  cotton  cloth 
was  used  under  the  silk,  and  was  placed 
next  the  cotton;  it  was  lined  with  white 
flannel.  The  center  of  the  silk  was 
smocked  in  a  ten-inch  square  placed 
diamond  fashion.  A  very  simple  pattern 
was  chosen  for  the  smocking,  which 
was  done  with  yellow  embroidery  silk. 
The  fullness  of  the  silk  was  gathered 
at  the  edges  and  fastened  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  robe  by  a  shirred  band  of 
blue  satin  ribbon.  The  smocked  cen- 
ter was  a  pretty  and  inexpensive  dec- 
oration, and  proved  a  desirable  change 


from  the  usual  bow  of  satin  ribbon.. 
The  smocked  square  could  be  made 
as  large  as  one  wished.  This  robe 
combines  daintiness  with  warmth  and 
comfort. 

A  very  handsome  robe  was  a  combin- 
ation of  crimson  plush,  ribbon,  and 
antique  lace.  The  cover  of  the  plush 
was  made  perfectly  smooth  and  tight. 
Starting  from  the  lower  left-hand  cor- 
ner and  going  to  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  was  a  band  of  antique  lace  in- 
sertion, about  four  inches  wide,  laid 
over  a  band  of  red  satin  ribbon  ;  a 
similar  band  of  insertion  started  from 
the  other  right-hand  corner  to  the  left. 
The  edges  of  the  insertion  were  caught 
down  with  long  stitches  of  red  silk. 
The  edge  of  the  robe  was  finished  with 
a  band  of  lace  edging  laid  in  on  the 
work. 

For  the  baby  who  travels  the  mother 
should  make  a  traveling  comfort. 
Make  a  well-wadded  comfort  of  dark 
brown  silk,  line  it  with  pongee  in  its 
natural  color,  and  tack  it  with  yellow 
ribbon.  The  comfort  must  be  twice  as 
long  as  it  is  wide,  so  as  to  be  also  used 
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for  a  cover.  At  one  end  tack  a  tiny 
pillow  covered  with  a  slip  of  the 
pongee.  This  pillow  should  not 
be  sewed,  as  the  slip  soon  becomes 
soiled,  and  can  be  easily  replaced  by  a 
white  one,  and  then  re-tied.  A  tiny 
pocket  may  be  made  in  one  corner 
under  the  pillow  to  hold  the  extra 
slips.  Such  a  comfort  is  very  conve- 
nient to  the  one  who  travels. 

Mary  Hardy. 


The  Durability  of  an  Angora  Hood. 

I  have  an  Angora  hood  which  has 
done  duty  for  my  four  children  and  is 
still  in  existence.  Once  or  twice  each 
winter  it  has  been  washed  in  hot  soap- 
suds with  a  little  ammonia.  It  was 
quickly  dried,  being  shrunken  several 
times  during  the  drying  process,  and 
came  out  as  good  as  new. 

The  white  feather  trimming 
around  the  edge  was  treated  in  the 
same  way  and  came  out  equally  well. 
I  do  not  mean  swan's  down,  but  real 
feather  trimming.  I  shall  never 
cease  to  regret  a  quantity  of  feather 
trimming  which  I  threw  away  when  it 
became  soiled,  not  then  having  dis- 
covered this  simple  method  of  cleans- 
ing it.  X. 

Diaper  Drawers. 

My  idea  for  diaper  drawers  for 
babies  too  young  to  wear  others  may 
be  useful  to  others. 

I  tried  the  hygienic,  but  found  them 
troublesome  to  unfasten  when  remov- 
ing the  damp  linen.  But  Baby's  little 
limbs  must  not  be  cold,  and  this  is  the 
remedy  :  I  took  a  pair  of  my  own 
cashmere  hose  (worn  in  the  feet,  but 


otherwise  perfectly  good),  and  cut  off 
the  feet  just  above  the  heel.  To  fit 
them,  I  put  them  on  Baby  and  pinned 
the  extra  fullness  on  the  inside  of  the 
leg,  from  the  ankle  to  about  three 
inches  above  the  knee.  Sew  along  the 
line  of  pins  and  trim  off  in  shape. 
Now,  cut  from  the  top  of  the  stocking 
down  to  the  seam  in  a  straight  line 
and  buttonhole  the  raw  edges,  and 
also  that  at  the  ankle.  The  drawers 
are  now  complete — at  least  I  think 
mine  are. 

I  had  it  in  mind  to  finish  the  top 
with  a  belt,  but  found  it  best  to  leave 
the  two  separate.  I  put  each  one  on 
as  if  it  were  a  stocking,  drawing  on 
the  little  stockings  over  these.  The 
napkin  being  in  place,  smooth  the 
drawers  over  it  and  pin  with  large 
safety-pins  to  front  and  back  of  the 
waist.  The  waist  I  have  is  sleeveless, 
crocheted,  of  white  saxony. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  hose  sup- 
porters, as  the  stockings  cling  closely 
and  never  sag — as  they  often  will  with 
the  best  of  supporters.  The  napkin 
stays  in  place  perfectly,  and,  if  the 
baby  still  wears  them  when  old  enough 
to  walk,  this  feature  is  not  the  least  in 
importance.  Without  the  belt  they 
are  more  elastic  over  the  abdomen, 
and  can  be  pinned  to  fit.  Mine  are 
large  enough  to  be  double  in 'front, 
though  when  Baby  has  eaten  heartily 
I  have  to  make  allowance. 

The  facility  with  which  the  napkins 
may  be  removed  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  busy  mothers,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  baby's  feelings  or  the  matter  of 
economy.  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wady. 

Somerville,  Ala**. 
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— Dear  Babyhood  : 

A  Birthday 

1    would    like  to 

Epistle. 

write  you  a  birth- 
day letter,  to  congratulate  you  and  to 
tell  you  a  few  of  the  many  benefits  of 
Tour  letters  to  us. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how 
I  got  acquainted  with  you?  It  was 
when  you  were  only  a  few  months  old. 
I  was  teaching  school  at  that  time, 
and  my  brother,  a  Ph.D.,  wrote  me 
that  if  I  wished  to  make  our  married 
sister  a  Christmas  present  he  knew  of 
nothing  that  a  mother  ought  to  prize 
more  than  Babyhood. 

The  following  summer  vacation  I 
spent  with  her,  and  in  reading  these 
Babyhood  magazines  I  came  across  the 
advertisement  which  stated  that  one's 
subscription  would  be  renewed  by 
sending  two  new  subscribers.  One 
•of  the  neighbors,  who  had  borrowed 
sister's,  wanted  to  subscribe,  also  an- 
other friend,  who  happened  in.  I 
took  these  names  with  me,  and  when  I 
mentioned  and  showed  this  magazine 
to  the  pastor's  family,  who  were  enter- 
taining me  until  I  secured  a  boarding- 
place,  the  wife  gave  me  not  only  her 
name,  but  also  her  sister's. 

This  D.  D.  often  asked  me,  whenever 
we  met,  how  many  more  subscribers 
I  had,  and  when  I  told  him  I  did  not 


like  to  ask  people  to  subscribe,  he  re- 
plied that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  choice 
or  whether  I  made  anything,  but  that 
Babyhood  was  the  best  magazine  in 
its  line  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that 
the  mothers  were  in  sore  need  of  such 
a  work,  adding  that  this  was  the 
greatest  missionary  work  one  could 
possibly  do. 

I  remember  making  a  couple  of  my 
fellow-teachers  envious  by  coming 
in  to  tea  one  Saturday  evening,  re- 
marking that  I  had  made  more  that 
afternoon  than  I  could  teaching  all 
day.  I  did  not  add  that  I  had  gone 
to  the  merchants  and  asked  them  to 
subscribe  for  Babyhood  magazine  as 
Christmas  gifts  to  their  wives  ;  but  I 
did  say,  that  is  the  way  I  will  raise 
money  to  buy  Christmas  gifts,  and  I 
did.  I  would  have  liked  to  do  this 
again,  but  changes  came,  and  I  have 
learned  to  value  Babyhood  from  a  dif- 
ferent standpoint. 

What  I  had  read  in  these  excellent 
magazines  before  marriage  came 
"  handy  "  afterward.  So  many  of  the 
friends  had  been  following  "Tokol- 
ogy," and  how  I  welcomed  the  sensible 
remarks  you  gave  us  on  the  danger  of 
such  doctrine  before  I  erred.  As  my 
husband  said,  those  directions  which 
were  right  to  follow  would  apply  to 
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man  or  child,  as  well  as  to  the  future 
mother,  but  the  rest  was  unnatural 
and  very  harmful  to  the  coming  child 
and  young  mother. 

The  advice  and  hints  on  pre-natal 
culture  were  beneficial,  as  well  as 
pleasant  occupation  for  the  mind, 
which  often  made  one  forget  the  in- 
conveniences of  the  body. 

Then,  of  course,  we  used  the  Ger- 
trude patterns,  with  a  hint  from  an 
experienced  friend  to  make  the  first 
garment  into  two  pieces,  buttoning 
one  on  to  the  other,  the  reason  being- 
very  plain.  Just  here  let  me  tell  you 
a  little  joke.  While  visiting  my 
brother  and  witnessing  the  efforts  to 
bathe  their  infant  (it  took  both  parents) 
and  hearing  its  screams  in  being 
dressed,  I  ventured,  privately,  to  tell 
the  fond  papa  of  the  Gertrude  pattern. 
He  was  converted  immediately,  but  in 
explaining  the  garments  to  his  wife 
got  the  answer  that  those  garments 
were  only  for  boys  ! 

Our  first  baby  did  very  well  until 
the  night  the  nurse  left,  and  when  he 
cried  and  cried  we  thought  he  was 
going  to  die.  Calling  our  physician 
in,  he  told  us  that  the  baby  had  been 
overfed,  and  he  gave  no  medicine. 
Then  this  neighbor  and  the  other 
friends  and  dear  grandmothers  offered 
suggestions  and  remedies  until  they 
were  driven  home,  disgusted  that  we 
tried  none.  In  the  all  but  quiet  hours 
of  the  night,  while  papa  held  crying- 
baby  (but  would  not  walk  with  him), 
mamma  consulted  the  back  numbers 
of  Babyhood  as  earnestly  as  the  scholar 
does  his  Lexicon  or  the  sinner  his 
Bible. 

We  learned  that  proper  feeding  and 
•care  were  the  main  things  a  mother 


must  attend  to,  and  that  Babyhood  was 
the  teacher,  while  the  healthy  boy  and 
girl  are  the  prizes  won.  It  would  be 
a  delight  to  send  you  photos  of  our 
prizes,  but  we  fear  that  you  are  already 
over-burdened.  And  we  are  anxious, 
too,  lest  this  letter  get  too  long; 
however,  knowing  your  patience,  I  will 
add  only  a  few  thoughts  more. 

The  pleasant  little  discussions  by 
the  different  parents  are  not  only  in- 
teresting and  helpful,  but  often  have 
the  added  value  of  making  heavy 
hearts  light,  and  enable  one  to  accom- 
plish her  many  duties  more  cheer- 
fully. 

The  articles  on  ''Child  Study  ''  and 
the  "  Topics "  on  this  subject  in  the 
August  number  of  two  years  ago  have 
given  many  mothers  a  new  object 
with  broadened  views — indeed  a  higher 
sphere.  Perhaps  before  you  are  a 
year  older  you  will  let  us  know  more 
of  this  Child-Study  work  done  among 
the  mothers  in  the  line  of  Mothers' 
Meetings  ;  and  I  hope  to  write  you  of 
our  little  home  kindergarten,  which  we 
are  planning  to  begin  soon. 

Fully  appreciating  that  the  twelve 
years  of  Babyhood's  life  have  brought 
me  twelve  times  its  money  value,  I 
earnestly  hope  that  many  more  mothers 
may  get  acquainted  with  you  before 
you  get  into  the  teens,  realizing  the 
gain  it  will  be  to  them  and  their 
children. — Alma  Hempel  Lewis.  Ken- 
sington,  Md. 

— There   has  been 
Where  is  the  .    .  . 

no  age,  probably, 

Mother?  when  children  have 
assumed  such  vast  importance,  physi- 
cally, mentally  and  morally,  as  the  jn-es- 

eut  one. 
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It  is  said  that  the  civilization  of  a 
people  maybe  measured  by  the  length 
of  its  period  of  infancy,  the  condition 
of  dependence!  during  the  early  years 
of  a  child's  life  being  an  elevating 
influence  upon  its  progenitors.  In 
harmony  with  this  truth,  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  more  civilized  a  race 
becomes  the  more  thoughtful  and 
minute  is  the  study  of  child-life. 
Judged  from  this  standpoint,  we  have 
now  reached  a  pinnacle  never  before 
attained  by  this  one  nation.  Children 
respond  so  readily  to  call  that  there 
is  no  other  field  of  labor  in  which  the 
reward  so  quickly  follows  the  endeavor. 
Certainly  there  is  no  self-denial  which 
a  mother  should  hesitate  to  practice, 
provided  she  knows  this  self-denial 
is  for  the  lasting  haj^piness  of  her  child. 
It  is  just  this  question,  however,  as 
to  what  conduces  to  the  lasting  hap- 
piness, that  is  the  mooted  point. 

A  conscientious  mother  is  ever  too 
fearful  lest  she  be  not  immolatiDg  her- 
self on  the  family  altar.  Any  at- 
tempt at  pleasure  which  takes  her 
mind  and  body  from  her  children  she 
is  wont  to  look  upon  askance.  Any 
personal  gift  which  she  alone  enjoys 
she  feels  a  kind  of  guilty  pleasure  in. 
The  new  viand  on  the  table  which  she 
alone  cares  for  never  appears  again. 
If  it  is  better  for  her  children  to  live 
on  rice  pudding  and  all  its  first  cons- 
ins,  viz.,  tapioca,  sago  and  bread,  she 
will  smilingly  eat  them  till  her  chil- 
dren themselves  rebel,  or  she  will  give 
desserts  up  altogether.  It  will  not 
occur  to  her  to  have  an  especial  dish 
prepared  for  herself.  She  does  not 
need  it,  why  tickle  her  own  palate  ? 
Why,  indeed?  It  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  our  children  should  be 


kept  in  perfect  physical  condition,  if 
this  is  possible;  but  must  their  faces 
be  always  wreathed  in  the  perpetual 
smile  of  gratified  desires  ?  If  so,  go 
on  "devoted  mothers,"  crush  every 
thought  of  self,  subdue  individuality, 
become,  in  a  word,  a  machine  for  the 
bringing  forth  and  rearing  of  healthy 
young.  When  your  children  begin  to 
grow  in  selfishness,  as  well  as  stature, 
do  not  be  surprised.  It  would  be  a 
pretty  dull  child  who  did  not  learn 
the  lesson  of  self-assertion  as  some 
mothers  teach  it. 

This  error  of  the  present  day,  though 
evident  at  all  times,  is  especially  notice  - 
able  at  Christmas-tide,  when  the  les- 
son of  thoughtfulness,  the  blessedness 
of  giving,  should  be  instilled,  as  it  can 
so  readily  be  at  that  happy  season.  In 
many  families  each  child  may  receive 
from  twenty  to  thirty  presents,  the 
mother  considering  herself  well  fa- 
vored if  she  receive  one- quarter  that 
number.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  she  care  or  whether  she  prefer 
that  many  of  her  friends  consider  her 
children  first.  The  point  of  the  mat- 
ter is  whether  this  is  good  for  the 
child.  The  "  devoted  friends  "  of  any 
mother  should  think  twice  before  load- 
ing all  their  gifts  upon  the  children. 
They  should  not  consult  the  mother's 
wish,  for  of  course  she  would  prefer  a 
bicycle  for  Tom,  or  a  doll  carriage  for 
Dorothy,  rather  than  a  handkerc  hief 
for  herself.  Never  mind.  Think  of 
the  children  and  give  to  the  mother. 
The  mother,  for  a  small  sum,  can  buy 
much  to  delight  them,  and  their  own 
little  Mends  will  fill  in  the  gaps. 
Papa,  at  any  time  when  his  purse  per- 
mits it,  can  buy  the  more  expensive 
toys.    Discover  the  mother's  need  and 
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gratify  it.  She  will  be  awed  to  find 
that  the  gift  is  not  for  her  children, 
but  she  will  enjoy  it  all  the  same. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many 
mothers  would  be  wisely  selfish  far  more 
than  they  are  if  they  were  properly  put 
to  it  by  their  friends  and  family .  There 
is  such  a  widespread  feeling  in  favor 
of  child  adoration  that  many  a  mother 
subdues  an  incipient  desire  occasion- 
ally to  think  of  herself  from  a  well- 
grounded  fear  of  public  opinion.  How 
delightful  it  would  be  to  purchase  a 
new  coat  with  sleeves  in  fashion  !  But, 
no,  the  baby's  coat,  though  perfectly 
neat  and  comfortable,  is  not  the  pres- 
ent mode  for  youngsters  of  his  age. 
"  What  would  people  say "  if  the 
mother  were  up-to-date  and  the  baby 
a  year  behind  ?  If  a  sister,  cousin  or 
aunt  (for  husbands  are  conveniently 
ignorant  in  these  matters)  indulged  in 
a  little  plain  speaking  toward  the  mis- 
guided mother  she  would  yield  quickly 
enough,  and  with  a  pleasant  sense  that 
she  is  still  thought  of  and  young 
enough  to  be  worth  dressing  up. 

This  sacrifice  of  a  coat  amounts  to 
little,  but  it  is  suggestive  of  a  habit  of 
life  which  is  unjust  to  the  mother  and 
injurious  to  the  child.  I  have  even 
known  this  spirit  of  maternal  self- 
sacrifice  to  extend  its  ill  effect  to  the 
father  of  the  family.  But  this  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  letter.  I 
address  these,  alas !  too  futile  words, 
first, to  the  mother,  and,  in  her  interest, 
to  her  loving  friends  and  relatives. — 

Veritas.  

— One  of  the  most 
delightful  tasks  in- 
cluded in  the  moth- 
er's daily  pro- 
gramme is   the   baby's  bath.  The 


Baby's  Bath 
from  the 
Mother's  Standpoint. 


moment  the  shining  tin  of  his  little 
tub  catches  his  eye,  Baby  is  all  impa- 
tience. He  crows  and  kicks  in  an 
ecstacy  of  delight  and  springs  forward 
almost  out  of  his  mother's-  grasp, 
straining  his  little  arms  to  their  utmost 
to  reach  the  shining  object.  Clothes 
are  of  no  importance.  He  will  not 
wait  for  them  to  be  taken  off,  not  he. 
No  amount  of  simple  coaxing  will  avail 
to  make  him  submit  willingly  to  the  ne- 
cessary delay.  All  a  mother's  strategic 
arts  must  be  brought  into  play  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  end.  At  last  the 
daintiest  of  mortals  is  ready,  and  with 
a  joyous  spring  he  welcomes  the  touch 
of  the  pleasant  water.  And  now  begins 
a  splashing  and  dashing  of  the  water 
such  as  the  liveliest  trout  in  sportive 
mood  might  indulge  in.  No  mermaid 
in  the  beryl  waters  of  her  own  ocean 
cave  was  ever  more  at  home.  His 
little  feet,  playing  back  and  forth,  keep 
up  a  constant  internal  commotion 
in  the  water,  while — splash !  splash  ! 
— down  come  both  dimpled  arms 
on  to  the  shining  surface,  and  the 
fairy's  enchanted  circle  of  dewdrops 
appears  on  the  floor  ;  pearls  hang 
from  his  long,  dark  lashes  and  glisten 
all  over  his  smiling  flower  face,  and 
diamonds  sparkle  among  the  shining 
threads  of  the  golden  fleece  above  it. 
His  eyes  shine  like  stars.  His  cheeks 
are  crimson  roses.  And  now,  would 
you  like  to  experience  a  wonder,  you 
who  are  skeptical  as  to  the  uses  of 
babies  ?  Put  your  great  rough  finger 
against  his  skin.  Did  you  ever  imag- 
ine anything  softer  and  more  pleasing 
to  the  touch  ? 

There  is  nothing  comparable  to  it. 
Such  marvelously  delicate  tints,  such 
dainty  softness  !    What  in  the  whole 
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world  is  so  beautiful,  so  wondrously 
sweet  as  a  smiling,  rosy  baby?  He 
dimples  all  over  as  lie  splashes  the 
water  on  everything  around  him.  But 
Baby  and  the  trout  differ  in  one  thing. 
Baby  cannot  play  all  day  in  the  entic- 
ing water.  And  now  comes  a  burst  of 
heartbroken  grief  as  he  is  lifted,  strug- 
gling, from  the  water,  and  again 
Mother  Goose  "and  "  Peek-a-boo  " 
and  all  sorts  of  baby-lore  must  be 
brought  into  requisition  to  restore  the 
smiles  to  the  baby  face.  It  is  soon 
done,  for  smiles  come  easily  to  it,  and 
Baby  is  dressed,  and  then  "  he  coos 
like  a  pigeon-house  "  till  his  long 
lashes  droop  over  the  shining  eyes, 
and  Baby  is  in  dreamland. — Clara  W. 
Robinson,  Canton,  X.  Y. 


A  Christmas 
Offering. 


— I  have  often 
wTondered  why 
it  is  that  theAp- 
pleton  children  always  have  money  to 
spend  for  little  purchases  such  as  all 
children  delight  in  making. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  fam- 
ily is  much  inferior  to  that  of  many  of 
their  neighbors,  yet  the  children  seem 
always  to  have  more  ready  money. 

Two  days  before  last  Christmas  I 
met  little  Rob  and  Janie,  with  their 
arms  full  of  small  packages. 

"Oh,  you  are  veritable  little  Santa 
Clauses!"  I  exclaimed.  "Whither  are 
you  bound  ?" 

"  We  are  going  home  now  with  our 
presents,  Miss  Gene.  We  have  been 
uptown  buying  them." 

"  Buying  yourselves  presents?  You 
should  leave  that  for  your  friends  to 
do." 

"  Oh,  no,  Miss  Gene!"  laughed  they, 
"  not  for  ourselves.     They  are  for 


children  who  we  were  afraid  would 
not  have  much  Christmas.  We  are 
making  a  Christmas-tree.  Come,  go 
home  with  us  and  see." 

c<  If  it  were  not  for  a  pressing  en- 
gagement I  wrould  go.  May  I  come 
some  other  time?" 

"  We  expect  to  have  our  tree  Christ- 
mas morning.  Mamma  said  it  would 
be  more  convenient  for  the  children 
to  come  then  than  on  Christmas  eve. 
Come  then.  We  did  not  intend  to 
have  grown  folks,  but  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  you." 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  be  there,  and 
I'll  try  not  to  be  the  least  in  the  wray." 

"Do  come,  Miss  Gene;  you  are  not 
like  other  grown  people." 

With  that  compliment  ringing  in 
my  ears  we  separated. 

Christmas  morning  I  did  not  fail  to 
keep  my  appointment.  The  spectacle 
which  greeted  my  eyes  was  one 
worthy  of  praise,  but  the  story  that 
greeted  my  ears  was  much  more  beau- 
tiful. The  tree  was  ablaze  with  tapers 
of  various  colors,  and  was  loaded  with 
useful  presents,  as  well  as  all  manner 
of  trinkets,  to  please  the  eager  little 
ones  gathered  around  it. . 

In  that  assemblage  of  children  there 
was  not  one  present  who  was  a  play- 
mate or  friend  of  the  Appleton  chil- 
dren. Those  accustomed  to  similar 
pleasures  could  not  have  been  so  ap- 
preciative as  were  the  ones  who  were 
there.  The  gladdened  heart  of  each 
child,  whether  clean,  though  thinly 
clad,  or  ragged  and  dirty,  as  the  case 
might  be,  shone  in  the  beaming  face, 
as  his  name  was  called  and  the  gift 
presented. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that 
the    happiest   of  the  children  were 
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those  who  had  given  so  much  happi- 
ness to  the  others. 

After  the  gifts  had  been  distributed, 
and  I  sat  talking  with  Mrs.  Appleton, 
I  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity  more 
women  did  not  follow  her  example 
in  giving  that  kind  of  pleasure. 

"  Not  I !    It  was  the  children." 

"  The  children,  but — " 

"  Oh  !  You  know,  Miss  G-ene,"  said 
she,  "our  plan  is  to  have  the  children 
earn  their  own  pocket-money.  We 
think  it  instils   industrv  as  well  as 


gives  them  some  idea  of  financial  man- 
agement on  a  small  scale." 

"  But  they  are  so  young ;  who  would 
imagine  that  they  could  earn  money? 

"  They  don't  earn  it  away  from 
home,  except  Robbie,  who  occasionally 
gets  a  little  job." 

"Don't  earn  it  away  from  home, 
my  dear  woman ;  do  explain.  I  am  cu- 
rious to  have  the  key  to  this  secret." 

((We  give  them  each  a  task,  for 
which  we  pay  them  a  stipulated 
amount.    Robbie  cuts  the  wood  We 


Is  Your 


Baby 


suffering  from  indigestion  ?     Does  it  vomit 
its  food  after  eating  P     Many  infants  appear 
to  be  unable  to  digest  milk,  and  cannot  re- 
M     .  „  a  .      tain  it  on  their  stom- 

T  AM  using  Melhn  s  Food  for 
A  two  babies  now,  one  is  four- 
teen months  old,  the  other  four 
weeks.  He  could  not  retain 
anything  on  his  stomach  until  we 
gave  him  Mellin's  Food.  Now 
he  is  fat  and  rosy. 

Mrs.  T.  K.  Mets, 

Winlock,  Wash. 


ach.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  casein,  or 
cheese,  in  cow's  milk 
is  more  difficult  to  di- 


gest, and  forms  harder  curds  in  the  stomach 
than  human  milk.  Mellin's  Food  makes 
the  casein  more  digestible  and  prevents  the 
forming  of  hard  curds. 


ELLIN  S  FOOD  Makes 
Milk  Like  Mothcrs  MilkJ 


Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample 
of  Mellin's  Food  free  of  charge. 

Doliber-Goodale  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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pay  lrim  the  same  that  we  would  pay 
a  man  to  cut  it.  This  winter  he  has 
cleaned  the  snow  from  the  walks. 
Janie  keeps  the  parlor  and  sitting-room 
in  order  and  does  the  family  mending. 
Blanche  attends  to  the  dining-room  and 
keeps  the  china  and  silver  in  place." 

"  And  dear  little  three-year-old  Allie, 
what  can  you  do  ?"  asked  I  of  him  who 
was  leaning  on  my  knee. 

"  I  brings  chips  in  my  little  wagon, 
and  sweeps  up  the  hearth  for  mamma; 
and  I  picks  up  my  playsings  and  puts 
'em  away,  too;  and  I  always  hangs  up 
my  hat,  and  I  does  a  heaps  of  sings." 

"  Bless  your  dear  little  heart !  you 
have  a  mother  to  be  proud  of." 

"  Papa,  too,"  chimed  in  the  little 
fellow. 


"The  Christmas  tree,  Mrs.   ", 

"  I  must  finish,  to  be  sure.  Last 
fall  the  children  decided  to  economize 
in  spending  their  money,  so  that  they 
could  give  pleasure  to  some  poor 
children  they  knew  of,  who  did  not 
have  nice  things  at  Christmas,  as  they 
said  What  you  have  seen  this  morn- 
ing is  the  result." 

"I  am  more  than  grateful  to  you, 
Mrs.  Appleton.  You  have  revealed  a 
mine  of  valuable  suggestions,  as  well 
as  given  me  a  most  delightful  time. 
As  I  bid  you  good  morning,  I  wish 
exceedingly  there  were  more  mothers 
like  you,  and  then  there  would  be  more 
children  to  make  Christmas  offerings 
after  the  fashion  of  yours." — Nella 
Betlaw 
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CONSTIPATION  IN  CHILDREN  AND  ITS  DOMESTIC 

MANAGEMENT. 


BY  LEROY  M.   YALE,  M.D.,   NEW  YORK. 


Y  constipation  is  meant  a 
condition  in  which  the 
bowels  do  not  move  as 
frequently  as  is  usual 
with  other  persons  of  the  same  age  or 
as  is  usual  with  the  person  concerned. 
The  former  would  be  an  habitual  or 
chronic  condition,  while  the  latter 
might  be  only  temporary.  We  intend 
to  consider  the  constipation  of  infants 
and  young  children.  In  infancy  two 
or  three  or  possibly  four  daily  evacu- 
ations are  usual,  and  in  childhood  at 
least  one  daily  should  be  looked  for. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  if  an 
infant  had  but  a  single  evacuation 
daily,  and  that  one  seemed  to  be  of 
proper  character  and  ample  in  quan- 
tity, the  child  should  not  be  considered 
constipated,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  three  or  four  daily  movements, 
if  habitual  and  of  good  character, 
might  be  consistent  with  perfect 
health.  Our  opinion  would  then  be 
guided  not  so  much  by  the  number  of 
the  movements  as  by  their  character, 
and  by  whether  or  not  they  were  more 
or  less  frequent  than  had  previously 
been  the  habit  of  that  child. 

In  considering  the  causes  of  consti- 


pation we  may  here  omit  all  refer- 
ence to  the  constipation  which  attends 
some  serious  or  grave  maladies,  and 
concern  ourselves  only  with  the  con- 
stipation which  may  be  considered 
merely  as  a  disarrangement  of  function, 
or  that  dependent  upon  milder  ail- 
ments, and  which  in  some  sense,  at 
least,  comes  within  the  domain  of 
domestic  medicine. 

There  are,  to  begin  with,  good 
anatomical  reasons  why  an  infant 
should  be  relatively  more  constipated 
than  adults.  The  small  intestine  is 
longer  and  narrower.  The  lower  part 
of  the  large  intestine  is  also  compara- 
tively longer  and  more  tortuous,  and 
the  whole  intestinal  canal  has  a  less 
developed  and  therefore  less  powerful 
muscular  layer.  All  these  and  some 
other  structural  peculiarities  favor  a 
constipation  which  will  naturally  yield 
to  the  changing  conditions  and  re- 
lations brought  about  by  growth  and 
development.  It  may  be  added  that 
any  debilitating  condition  of  the  body, 
and  notably  rickets,  will  exaggerate 
this  muscular  weakness  which  favora 
constipation.  Similarly,  a  previous 
diarrhoea   may    have    impaired  the 
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muscular  power,  with  the  same  re- 
sult. 

The  causes  which  are  operative  in 
adult  life  may  likewise  be  efficient  in 
childhood  or  infancy.  The  neglect  of 
regularity  in  attending  to  evacuations 
begets  a  toleration  of  its  contents  on 
the  part  of  the  bowel.  Want  of  suf- 
ficient liquid  to  render  the  intestinal 
contents  sufficiently  soft  may  be  a 
cause  of  constipation.  This  deficiency 
may  occur  from  too  little  water  given 
in  drink  or  from  a  scantiness  of  the 
various  intestinal  secretions.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  some  of 
these  liquids — the  bile  at  least — have 
a  distinct  laxative  action,  and  any 
deficiency  causes  a  costiveness  in 
more  than  one  way. 

Probably  more  than  by  any  or  per- 
haps even  by  all  these  causes,  consti- 
pation in  early  life  is  produced  by 
errors  in  diet.  While  the  infant  is 
upon  the  breast  the  only  common 
error  of  diet  consists  in  a  deficiency  of 
fat  (cream).  It  is  now  well  established 
that  an  excess  of  fat  over  the  amount 
that  is  assimilated  is  a  very  efficient 
agency  in  keeping  the  bowels  free. 
If  this  excess  is  not  sufficiently  great, 
constipation  is  likely  to  result.  In 
bottle-fed  children  a  similar  deficiency 
of  fat  in  their  food  is  usually  followed 
by  the  same  result.  Besides,  other 
errors  in  the  composition  of  infant- 
food  may  produce  or  aggravate  the 
same  result.  For  instance,  young  in- 
fants are  usually  unable  to  digest 
starchy  matter.  It  ferments  and  gas  is 
formed.  The  latter  distends  the 
bowel  in  such  a  way  as  to  hinder  the 
action  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  con- 
stipation is  caused,  unless  the  food  is 
so  inappropriate    as  to    irritate  the 


intestines  t:>  the  degree  of  producing 
diarrhoea. 

After  infancy,  constipation  may  be 
induced  both  by  food  so  concen- 
trated as  to  have  no  excrementitious 
residue,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  form  tough  masses. 

While  constipation  may  be  very  se- 
vere in  degree  even  in  young  children, 
it  often  is  no  more  than  an  inability  or 
reluctance  to  expel  the  fsecal  mass 
from  the  lower  bowel,  to  which  it  has 
descended  apparently  without  diffi- 
culty. In  this  connection  it  is  worth 
while  to  mention  that  frequently 
overlooked  cause,  namely,  a  faulty 
position  in  the  act  of  stool.  The 
proper  posture  will  be  referred  to  later, 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  treat- 
ment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  here  all 
the  inconveniences  or  disorders  which 
may  arise  from  constipation,  either 
from  the  pressure  or  from  the  re -ab- 
sorption into  the  system  of  matter 
which  should  have  been  expelled. 
Mothers  generally  observe  the  rest- 
lessness, fretfulness  and  wakefulness  of 
the  child,certain  local  discomforts,  and 
attacks  of  colic  more  or  less  severe. 

The  treatment  of  constipation 
should  depend  upon  the  supposed 
cause.  Thus,  if  a  suckled  infant  is 
constipated,  the  probability  is  that  the 
mother's  or  nurse's  milk  is  deficient  in 
fat.  Four  per  cent,  is  the  normal  av- 
erage amount  in  breast  milk.  Analy- 
sis will  show  if  the  breast  milk  in 
question  has  the  requisite  proportion^ 
and  a  rough  estimate  may  be  made  by 
raising  the  cream.  If  a  deficiency  is 
found,  attention  to  the  diet  of  the 
mother,  in  the  sense  of  increasing  the 
fat-producing  elements  of  her  food, 
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and  giving  her  out-of-door  exercise, 
are  likely  to  improve  the  fat  percent- 
age of  her  milk.  Fat,  too,  may  be 
artificially  given  to  the  suckling 
either  in  the  form  of  cream  from  cow's 
milk  or  in  that  of  cod-liver  oil. 

If  the  child  be  upon  an  artificial 
food  made  from  milk  as  a  basis,  the 
increase  of  the  cream  in  the  mixture 
until  the  proportion  of  fat  reaches  the 
standard  four  per  cent,  (or  sometimes 
even  more)  is  the  easiest  way  to  re- 
lieve the  constipation.  This  may  be 
best  done  by  using  a  light  cream  or 
"  top  milk  "  as  a  basis  instead  of  milk. 
This  generally  agrees  better  than  the 
adding  of  heavy,  separated  cream  to 
milk,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  cream  is 
apt  to  be  buttery  and  less  digesti- 
ble. In  fact,  imperfect  tolerance  of 
fats  is  occasionally  found  and  inter- 
feres with  our  attempts  at  regulating 
the  bowels. 

The  value  of  fat  as  a  laxative  does 
not  cease  with  infancy,  but  may  be 
made  use  of  continuously.  Cream 
being  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
forms  of  fat  to  most  children,  it  may 
be  used  instead  of  butter,  which  is 
also  very  valuable,  upon  bread,  pota- 
toes, cereals,  apples  baked  or  stewed, 
and  with  many  other  articles  of  diet. 
It  is  of  especial  value  also  as  a  laxative 
between  the  age  of  exclusive  milk 
feeding  and  the  time  when  articles  of 
food  which  are  laxative  by  reason  of 
waste  matter  (of  which  laxative  vega- 
tables  are  the  chief  examples)  can  be 
allowed. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  dietaries 
for  children  of  various  ages.  But  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  starchy 
food,  both  "  infant  foods  "  and  bread 
and  the  cereals  and  their  like,  are  not 


laxative,  except  in  so  far  as  they  con- 
tain some  more  or  less  indigestible 
refuse  matter,  as  the  coarse  par- 
ticles in  the  various  porridges,  or 
in  unbolted  flour,  etc.  A  great  part 
of  the  laxative  effect  of  fruit  is  doubt- 
less dependent  upon  the  same  ele- 
ments. 

Regarding  posture  as  affecting  the 

relief  of  the  bowels,  the  writer  has 

elsewhere  said: 

"Everyone  knows  that  the  posture  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  thorough  emptying  of  the  rectum 
is  that  known  as  squatting.  When  the  child 
is  old  enough  to  be  placed  upon  a  commode's 
chair,  it  is  often  in  such  a  position  as  to  make 
defecation  very  difficult  indeed.  Its  trunk  is 
bolt  upright,  the  feet  dangle  from  a  seat  which 
is  too  high,  and  the  expulsive  power  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Besides,  the  aperture  in  the  seat  is  so  wide 
that  no  support  is  given  to  the  tubera  ischii 
[the  seat  bones],  the  gluteal  masses  [the  but- 
tocks] are  crowded  together  instead  of  separ- 
ated, and  the  descent  of  the  floor  of  the  peri- 
neum is  much  hindered.  *  *  *  The  use  of 
a  low  small  vessel  is  often  successful  when 
the  commode  has  failed." 

A  cover  made  of  thin  board,  in  which 
is  an  opening  long  forward  and  back- 
ward and  narrow  from  side  to  side, 
placed  over  a  low  vessel,  is  very  useful. 

In  the  nursery  also  massage  of  the 
abdomen  can  be  applied  often  with 
marked  success.  Remember  that  mas- 
sage is  not  rubbing  but  kneading.  To 
prevent  friction  a  very  little  vaseline 
or  oil  may  be  put  upon  the  finger  tips. 
Begin  on  the  right  side,  a  little  above 
the  groin;  make  with  the  finger  tips 
small  circular  motions.  Go  up  to 
near  the  ribs,  then  across  to  the  oppo- 
site ribs  and  down  to  a  point  opposite 
the  starting  point.  In  going  up  make 
the  upward  stroke  of  the  circle  more 
marked  and  in  going  down  the  down- 
ward stroke,  as  if  a  mass  were  being 
pushed  along  the  bowels.  Repeat  this 
manipulation  for  five  minutes  daily. 
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Later  it  may  be  extended  to  ten  min- 
utes, and  if  necessary  twice  a  day.  It 
is  best  to  do  it  when  the  stomach  is 
not  full. 

Of  medicines  to  be  given  by  mouth 
we  think  it  better  not  to  speak,  as  we 
doubt  the  advisability  of  their  habit- 
ual use,  save  under  medical  advice. 
We  might,  perhaps,  make  an  excep- 
tion of  sodium  phosphate.  We  prefer 
for  domestic  routine  either  supposi- 
tories or  enemata.  Neither  are  without 
objections,  but  in  cases  where  dietary 
or  massage  is  not  effectual  they  are 
often  demanded.  In  some  cases  the 
bowels  appear  to  be  ready  to  act  on  a 
slight  hint,  and  a  pencil  of  simple 
soap,  of  molasses  candy,  or  even  the 
oiled  nozzle  of  a  syringe,  simply  in- 
troduced into  the  seat,  is  sufficient  to 


produce  this  evacuation.  These  fail- 
ing, various  medicated  suppositories 
may  be  used. 

Enemata  are  more  efficient  than 
suppositories,  and  may  be  used  when 
the  latter  are  not  adequate.  Simple 
water,  soapsuds,  bland  oils  and  glycer- 
ine are  various  examples.  The  latter 
is  much  the  most  powerful  in  its 
action.  Of  course  it  is  presumed  that 
the  enema  is  to  be  not  too  large  in 
quantity  and  given  gently,  without 
injury  or  fright  to  the  little  patient. 

In  the  above  we  have  intended  to 
confine  ourself  to  such  considerations 
of  the  question  of  constipation  as  seem 
likely  to  be  of  practical  use  to  the 
mother  who  has  not  the  assistance  of 
a  physician  familiar  with  children's 
ailments. 


THE  HABIT  OF  SLEEP. 


BY  CLARA  E.  HAMILTON. 


mm 


POPULAR  writer,  in  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
says:  "He  does  not  per- 
mit himself  to  be  trou- 
bled by  insomnia;  so  perfect  is  his 
self-control  that,  however  weighty  or 
harassing  his  cares  may  be,  yet  when 
the  time  for  sleep  arrives  he  lays  aside 
anxiety  and  travels  off  to  the  land  of 
Nod  as  peacefully  as  a  little  child." 

If  this  be  true,  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into 
the  methods  his  mother  pursued  in 
establishing  the  habit  for  him,  for 
Morpheus  comes  to  those  who  are  ready 


and  waiting,  and  the  ability  to  make 
one's  self  ready  and  waiting  at  will  is 
not  a  gift,  but  a  laboriously  acquired 
habit.  It  implies  almost  absolute 
self-government,  and  both  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  advantages  of  such  a 
power  are  more  than  obvious. 

Of  course,  it  is  absurd  to  imagine 
that  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer  may 
be  kept  on  demand  by  any  of  us,  but 
certainly  the  habit  of  sleep  may  be 
cultivated.  The  point  is  not  in  will- 
ing to  sleep,  but  in  willing  to  do  noth- 
ing else — in  divesting  the  mind  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  putting  it, 
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metaphorically,  to  bed.  In  training 
the  little  child  to  this  habit  there  are 
two  steps — the  first  when  body  out- 
weighs mind  and  the  little  creature  is 
taught  to  take  its  nap  because  nap- 
ping time  has  come  and  the  mother 
wishes  it  to  do  so,and  the  second  when 
mind  assumes  its  sway  and  the  young 
will  must  be  trained  to  the  control  of 
the  body  that  is  under  its  care. 

In  establishing  the  sleeping  habits 
of  an  infant  one  of  the  greatest  aids 
lies  in  the  association  of  ideas,  even 
with  the  merest  babe.  A  semi-dark- 
ened room,  a  certain  bed  or  hammock, 
and  perhaps  a  certain  lullaby,  come 
very  soon,  to  suggest  sleep  to  the 
small  mind.  A  very  young  child  does 
not  observe  details,  and  so  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  preliminaries  of  a 
nap  manifestly  different  from  the  pre- 
liminaries of  anything  els°.  For  in- 
stance,let  him  know  that  at  a  fixed  time 
after  his  bath  and  his  morning  meal 
the  curtains  will  be  drawn  and  he  will 
be  put  to  bed,  if  you  are  a  "new"  woman, 
or  crooned  to  sleep  if  you  belong  to 
the  old  school,  and  that  neither  fire, 
flood  nor  wind  will  alter  this  routine; 
for  the  way  to  the  land  of  Nod  is 
shorter  far  and  easier  to  him  who 
travels  daily  by  exactly  the  same  route. 
As  to  the  details  of  that  route,  each 
mother  holds  her  own  ideas.  But  at 
the  risk  of  digression  we  offer  a  plea 
for  the  poor  babe  who  is  left  to 
go  to  sleep  quite  by  itself.  The  plan 
would  have  its  advantages,  certainly, 
if  at  the  same  time  we  could  be  posi- 
tive that  when  the  inevitable  "cry" 
comes  it  is  from  anger  rather  than 
from  pain,  discomfort  or  even  loneli- 
ness. 

But  it  is  only  from  intimate  contact 


with  many  babies  that  one  may  learn 
to  understand  their  language  from 
the  start,  and  certainly  we  who  have 
had  but  two  or  three  to  study  cannot 
claim  great  wisdom  on  the  subject. 
I  have  known  the  mother  of  four 
children  to  walk  the  floor  half  the  night 
with  a  crying  baby,  administering  first 
discipline  and  then  hot  flannels,  when 
it  was  found  at  last  that  only  a  cup 
of  milk  had  been  the  child's  innocent 
request;  and  I  have  known  an  un- 
commonly well-read  physician  to  give 
uncommon  doses  of  castor-oil  to  his 
own  beloved  babe  for  that  same  dread 
disease  of  hunger.  We  cannot  always 
— nor  often  perhaps — know  of  a  cer- 
tainty what  the  little  child  needs,  and 
we  may  as  well  admit  the  fact  with 
due  humility.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  no  babe  is  left  to  go  to  sleep  by 
itself  without  offering  many  and  long 
protests  of  grief  and  indignation — 
rarely,  I  believe,  of  anger.  If  we 
could  but  lay  aside  our  wonderful 
"  views,"  and  let  the  little  child  teach 
us,  should  we  not  hold  him  close  to 
our  heart  while  he  falls  asleep  ?  His 
little  body  is  so  tender  that  he  loves 
to  snuggle  into  the  warmth  of  our 
arms;  and  this  big  world  into  which 
he  has  been  suddenly  thrust  is  so 
strange  and  awe-inspiring  that  he  loves 
to  look  up  into  the  one  well-known 
and  instinctively  trusted  face.  No- 
mother  could  begrudge  the  time  when 
she  gazes  into  the  appealing  and  yet- 
confiding  little  face  and  knows  that 
for  a  few  passing  months  she  may  be 
"  the  high  reposing  Providence  "  of 
this  small  being.  All  too  soon  the 
day  comes  when  Babykin  is  Babykin 
no  longer  and  must  be  taught  to  as- 
sume the  ways  of  older  people.  Of 
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course,  the  protest  comes,  but  at 
eighteen  months  or  even  a  year  of  age 
the  young  body  has  grown  less  sensi- 
tive and  the  active  mind  has  learned 
to  understand  no  and  yes,  and  grasps 
a  part  of  your  logic  as  you  try  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  inevitable.  The 
struggle  is  not  nearly  so  long  now, 
nor  so  severe  as  it  would  have  been  a 
few  months  before — nor  has  it  in  it  any 
element  of  injustice.  Besides,  the 
child  has,  to  help  him,  the  habi*  of 
napping  at  a  certain  time,  with  certain 
surroundings  and  under  fixed  circum- 
stances, one  only  of  which  is  now 
altered  to  suit  his  growth. 

The  last  and  hardest  struggle  comes 
when  he  has  grown  so  interested  in 
his  play  that  he  takes  it  to  bed  with 
him — makes  lambs  and  churches  with 
his  fingers  and  evolves  fascinating 
games  from  the  figures  on  the  wall- 
paper. Many  a  mother  has  given  up 
the  day  nap  for  her  child  at  just  this 
time,  and  yet  perhaps  at  no  time  in 
his  life  does  he  stand  in  greater  need 
of  it.  And  not  only  is  his  physical 
need  a  serious  one,  his  moral  need  is 
greater,  for,  as  though  to  complicate 
the  problem,  this  is  the  point  at  which 
mind  begins  to  equal  body  and  he 
must,  now  or  never,  be  taught  the 
fundamentals  of  self-government.  It 
is  the  time  when  his  moral  being  must 
learn  to  "walk  alone,"  and  the  mother 
who  refuses  or  neglects  or  is  incompe- 
tent to  show  her  child  these  first 
steps;  who  keeps  his  will  leaning 
upon  hers  when  it  should  be  inde- 
pendent; who  makes  him  do  a  thing 
when  she  should  be  showing  him  how 
to  make  himself  do  it,  is  criminally 
blind — worse  far  than  she  could  be  if 
she  tied  her  child's  active  body  in  a 


chair  and  refused  to  teach  him  how  to 
walk.  There  is  no  point  too  small  to 
aid  in  development,  and  there  is  no 
victory  so  insignificant  that  it  does 
not  add  strength.  To  be  able  to  will 
in  the  right  direction  is  to  possess  the 
key  to  character. 

In  the  matter  of  sleep,  then,  the 
habit  has  other  importance  than  the 
merely  physical.  It  becomes  one  of 
the  steps  towards  self-mastery.  With 
a  child  the  main  point  is  simple,  quiet 
sleep  comes  quickly  to  the  little  one 
who  does  not  struggle  against  it. 
Teach  him  to  keep  himself  quiet,  do 
not  do  it  for  him.  Do  not  hold  his 
hands,  do  not  even  rub  his  head  or 
back  if  you  can  help  it.  A  case  quite 
apropos  came  under  my  observation 
lately. 

Little  Phillip  was  a  nervous,  highly- 
organized  child,  and  he  had  out- 
grown his  nap  at  two  years,  from  the 
sheer  inability  of  his  mother  to  keep 
his  hands  and  mind  from  play — indeed, 
if  she  kept  him  on  the  bed  at  all  dur- 
ing "resting  time"  she  considered  her- 
self fortunate.  But  a  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily was  a  kindergartner — one  of  Mrs- 
Putnam's  pupils — and  she  said  to  the 
mother  one  day  "Your  child  needs 
more  sleep."  "Yes,  but  how  is  he  to 
get  ii?"  And  then  came  a  compact  big 
with  significance  for  Phillip.  The  next 
day  he  was  put  to  bed,  with  Miss  Kate 
beside  him.  His  lips  were  "  locked 
up  "  and  he  was  told  that  resting  time 
was  quiet  time — quiet  for  the  lips,  for 
the  hands,  for  the  feet.  Of  course,  it 
was  interesting  at  first,  but  it  grew 
monotonous,  and  besides  he  feared  the 
advent  of  the  sand-man,  against  which 
he  had  long  set  his  will.  It  would 
never  do  to  give  up.    He  wailed  and 
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howled,  but  quite  in  vain;  for  when 
the  hour  allotted  had  passed  he  was 
told  that,  since  he  had  not  been 
quiet  during  quiet-tirne,  he  could 
not  expect  to  play  during  play- 
time. He  was  restricted  to  one 
room  and  a  nightgown — not  as  a 
punishment,  but  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence somewhat  emphasized;  for 
he  who  would  not  rest  certainly  could 
not  play  very  hard,  and  besides,  if  he 
did  not  do  as  Miss  Kate  asked  him  in 
regard  to  lying  still,  could  he  expect 
her  to  do  as  he  asked  her  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dressing  him  ? 

It  was  a  serious  state  of  affairs,  and 
he  reflected  solemnly.  Miss  Kate  had 
promised  to  cut  out  pictures  with  him 
if  he  was  a  good  boy.  Instead  of  that, 
he  had  been  bad,and  here  he  was,night- 
gowned  and  forlorn — no  pictures  and 
no  Miss  Kate.  Verily,  the  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard,  and  after  the 


third  day  he  abandoned  it.  Gradu- 
ally the  promise  of  good  times  after 
the  nap  was  dropped,  and  he  learned 
to  lie  still  to  please  father  and  moth- 
er. Now  that  some  months  have 
passed,  he  is  able  to  drop  his  juvenile 
labors  as  soon  as  "the  clock  says 
sleep,''  and  plunges  into  dreamland 
with  a  truly  Gladstonian  prompt- 
ness. 

Routine  seems  to  be  the  prime 
necessity — always  the  same  room,  the 
same  hour,  the  same  preliminaries, 
and,  as  the  child  grows  older,  the 
same  requirements.  As  to  the  en- 
forcing of  these  requirements  there 
are  as  many  means  to  the  end  as  there 
are  different  mothers  and  different 
children.  But  it  is  well  worth  our 
while  to  study  seriously  the  way  in 
which  we  may  best  give  our  little  ones 
the  key  to  this  golden  mystery  of 
sleep. 


THE  STRONG-MINDED  WOMAN 

DUTIES. 


AND  MATERNAL 


BY  A  "  NEW  WOMAN. 


N  the  October  Babyhood 
is  an  article  by  A.  K. 
Bond,  M.  D.,  entitled 
"Weakly  Children,"  which 
no  mother  can  fail  to  find  instructive 
in  its  doctrine  of  prevention,  a  doc- 
trine which  Babyhood  never  fails  to 
present  in  the  clearest  possible  form. 
In  this  article,  however,  under  the 
head  of  "  Improper  Feeding,"  occurs 
the  question: 

"  Would  it  not  be  well  for  some  of  our 
strong-minded  women,  who  feel  an  imperious 
call  to  devote  their  intellectual  powers  to  the 
improvement  of  human  conditions  of  life,  to 


pause  in  their  discussion  of  other  duties  which 
have  been  left  to  men,  and  devote  their 
thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  this  great 
problem,  which  meets  every  human  being  on 
his  advent  upon  the  earth,  which  involves  the 
self-respect  of  the  mother  and  the  life  of 
every  babe  ?  " 

If  I  make  no  mistake,  the  inference 
here  is  that  the  strong-minded  woman 
who  obeys  this  call  fails  to  devote  her 
attention  to  the  remedy  of  a  crying 
evil  in  her  own  sphere.  Admitting 
the  truth  of  all  that  Dr.  Bond  says  in 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  mothers 
nursing  their  babies,  rather  than  re- 
sorting to  that  "  confession  of  failure 
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in  a  womanly  duty,"  namely,  the  nurs- 
ing bottle,  I  deny  the  truth  of  this 
inference.  More  than  that,  so  far  as 
my  own  experience  counts  for  any- 
thing, I  should  say  that  the  women 
who  are  most  earnest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  "  human  conditions "  (if  I 
understand  aright  the  use  of  this  ex- 
pression) are  most  conscientious 
in  their  devotion  to  the  study 
of  maternal  problems.  In  fact, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  if  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  that  absurd  buga- 
boo of  the  masculine  mind,  the 
"  strong-minded  "  woman,  should  col- 
lapse, it  is  now,  when  women  are  no 
longer  obliged  to  rant  from  the  ros- 
trum in  order  to  make  themselves  felt; 
but,  in  saner  fashion,  even  faithful 
mothers  do  their  part  in  organizing 
charities,  in  schemes  of  philanthropy, 
and  (in  sporadic  cases)  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  study  of  political 
conditions.  If  this  growing  interest 
in  public  matters,  resulting  in  actual, 
efficient  work,  precludes  the  fulfilment 
of  the  most  important  maternal  func- 
tion or,  to  put  it  more  in  harmony 
with  Dr.  Bond's  query,  if  this  interest 
in  human  conditions  prevents  by  its 
very  absorption  the  solving  of  a 
problem  of  truly  great  import  to  men 
and  women,  then,  I  fancy,  though 
many  a  young  woman  might  well  hesi- 
tate to  marry,  few,  when  once  mothers, 
would  falter  in  giving  up  the  worldly 
allurement  of  solving  human  condi- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a 
rather  depressing  field  of  labor,  where 
so  many  experts  of  the  other  sex  have 
failed ;  yet,  having  so  often  done  my 
part  in  the  training  of  the  "  trained  " 
nurse,  I  now,  advancing  one  step,hum- 
bly  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  the 


medical  profession  in  general.  Com- 
ing from  a  "  strong  minded  "  woman 
(for  what  other  would  write  for  Baby- 
hood?) they  may  carry  little  weight; 
but  here  they  are. 

I  have  observed  that  it  is  not  the 
essentially  able-bodied  woman  who 
fails  in  this  natural  function.  Very 
delicate  women  often  nurse  success- 
fully large  families,  and  feel  no  ill  ef- 
fects, whereas  strong  women  often 
fail  in  this  function.  In  the  cases  I 
have  noted,  the  ability  of  a  woman  to 
nurse  her  baby  has  been  dependent 
rather  upon  a  strong,  nervous  consti- 
tution than  upon  any  exceptional 
physical  development.  I  have  known 
a  sudden  accession  of  anxiety  to  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  milk  or  at  least  in 
a  perceptible  diminution  of  the  quan- 
tity. Everything,  in  short,  that  tends 
to  mental  strain  tends  to  discourage 
this  maternal  function,  and  vice  versa. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  requirements 
of  the  present  time  and  those  of  for- 
mer times  upon  the  mother,  I  should 
say  that  whereas  the  strain  fell  then 
upon  the  body,  now  it  falls  upon  the 
head.  In  other  words,  actual  physi- 
cal strength  of  no  small  degree  was 
necessary  to  preside  successfully  over 
a  household,  whereas  at  the  present 
time  executive  ability,  combined  with 
strong  head  to  put  this  endowment 
to  the  test,  is  the  sine  qua  non. 
Clearly,  a  fair  degree  of  physical 
strength  is  not  always  an  inheritance; 
it  is  often  a  result  of  a  habit  of  life. 
If  from  youth  up  a  girl  has  been  ac- 
customed to  physical  labor,  she  meets 
with  comparative  ease  this  strain  in 
womanhood.  She  is  equal  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  married  life,  if   they  be 
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such  as  tell  for  the  most  part  upon 
her  body.  But  let  her  be  placed  in  a 
situation,  as  is  so  often  the  case  to- 
day, where  a  comparatively  small  in- 
come necessitates  that  incessant  man- 
aging and  planning  to  "keep  up  ap- 
pearances," and  at  once  this  strain 
tells  upon  her  whole  nervous  system. 
This  mental  pressure,  if  I  mistake 
not,  has  more  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ence of  the  nursing  bottle  among 
us  than  all  possible  interest  in  human 
problems  in  a  lump.  For  my  own 
part,  I  believe  that  those  outside 
interests,  such  as  formerly  were 
deputed  exclusively  to  men,  are  most 
wholesome,  provided  they  do  not  en- 
croach unduly  upon  the  strength  of  a 
mother.  Emerson,in  one  of  his  essays, 
referring  to  the  soothing  influence  of 
Nature  upon  humanity,  says  that  in 
her  atmosphere  of  calm  she  seems  to 
say  to  us,  "Why  so  hot,  my  little  man  ?" 
Is  it  not  true  that  human  nature, 
studied  in  its  fullness  and  breadth, 
outside  the  narrow  perspective  of  the 
home,  has  that  same  calming  influ- 
ence upon  the  mind  of  woman  ?  The 
most  harassing  cares  of  life,  anyone 
will  admit,  are  those  which  come 
nearest  home.  It  is  not  the  desire  to 
vote,  however  chronic,  which  keeps  a 
woman  awake  at  night,  but  anxieties 
that  pertain  more  to  the  home  than  to 
the  polls.  Men  seek  distraction  from 
business  cares  in  the  participation  in 
public  affairs.  The  most  successful 
business  or  professional  man  is  not 
necessarily  the  man  who  knows  nothing 
and  thinks  of  nothing  outside  of  his 
especial  work.  Undoubtedly  the  avo- 
cations of  life  afford  a  panacea  to 


mental  excitement.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  truth  should  not 
hold  true  in  the  case  of  woman  as 
of  men.  A  manner  of  life  which 
would  drive  a  man  insane  in  one 
month  may  naturally  be  expected  to 
induce  nervous  prostration  upon  a 
strong-minded  woman  in  two. 

No,  as  firmly  as  I  pin  my  faith  to  the 
skill  of  the  medical  profession,  I  am 
sure  that  just  here  Dr.  Bond  makes  a 
mistake.  It  is  not  the  widening  of  a 
woman's  sphere,  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
a  hackneyed  expression,  that  is  at 
fault  in  the  passing  of  this  maternal 
function  (honored,  I  believe,  by  any 
mother  worthy  the  name),  but  our 
present  social  system  Between  the 
life  of  daily  physical  toil,  and  hence 
slight  mental  activity,  and  the  one  of 
unnatural  tension  in  limited  directions, 
there  is  a  wide  gap.  As  all  progress 
is  made  through  reactions,  soon,  let 
us  hope,  will  come  the  proper  adjust- 
ment, when  an  independent  spirit  will 
dictate  its  own  manner  of  life  and  win 
respect  in  so  doing.  Nor  does  the 
responsibility  of  this  change  rest 
wholly  with  women.  Men  there  are 
who  are  as  anxious  to  entertain  freely, 
to  see  as  many  courses  on  their  table, 
served  in  as  great  perfection,  to  know 
that  their  wives  are  as  handsomely 
dressed  and  their  children  in  as  "good 
society,"  as  if  their  means  warranted 
all  these  doubtful  blessings.  The 
burden  of  this  struggle  rests,  of 
course,  with  the  wife.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  in  tne  worry  of  social  compe- 
tition the  natural  function  we  are 
considering,  so  dependent  upon  men- 
tal calm,  is  on  the  wane  ? 
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THE  PRACTICAL  ASPECTS  OF  CHILD-STUDY. 


BY  MRS.   W.   A.  KELLERMAN. 


HILD-STUDY  has  come  to 
be  an  important  phase  of 
anthropological  research. 
Until  lately  it  seems  to 
have  been  taken  for  granted  that  there 
is  nothing  in  child- life  worthy  of 
study,  and  it  has  been  said,  "  We  have 
no  science  of  childhood,  no  infantile 
psychology."  The  nursery  is  a  labora- 
tory rich  in  resources,  but,  alack  and 
alas !  nursery  maids  are  not  psy- 
chologists, and  mothers  are  seldom 
capable  of  making  records  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  their 
children  which  the  savants  in  psy- 
chology would  accept  as  reliable 
authority.  But  what  a  field  for  inves- 
tigation, for  discovery !  Exploring 
the  Arctic  regions  in  search  of  the 
North  Pole  is  a  matter  of  insignifi- 
cance in  comparison. 

Think  of  the  long,  long  history 
which  lies  back  of  us;  think  of  the 
varied  and  manifold  experiences 
through  which  we  have  passed  to 
reach  our  present  plane  of  existence. 
Would  we  not  gladly  know  more  of 
the  ages  and  ages  that  are  gone,  if 
the  bureau  of  information  were  only 
accessible?  That  is  the  great  desid- 
eratum. Here  is  the  child,  with  the 
history  of  the  race  locked  up  within 
itself,  and  we,  too  ignorant  to  find  the 
key,  continue  to  feed  and  clothe  it 
simply,  and  then  imagine  our  whole 
duty  done. 

Have  we  yet  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  child  is  regarded  as  the  epit- 
ome of  the  race;  that  a  study  of  the 


child  is  in  fact  a  study  of  the  early 
history  of  the  race  ?  Realizing  this, 
we  cannot  fail  to  have  some  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  accurate 
observation  of  child-life.  What  a  won- 
derful significance  lies  in  the  but  lately 
discovered  clinging  power  of  the 
newly-born  babe  !  What  a  light  it  re- 
flects back  over  the  history  of  mankind  ! 
Questions  of  momentous  importance 
thus  rest  upon  apparently  trivial  or 
unimportant  bases. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing 
more  wonderful,  more  interesting, 
more  worthy  of  study,  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  world,  than  the 
helpless  babe,  the  tiny  human  being 
which  comes  to  us  so  marvelously 
endowed.  How  few  mothers  really 
understand  their  children  may  be 
shown  by  countless  examples. 

The  child  is  oftimes  harshly  dealt 
with  because  the  mother  or  teacher, 
though  not  intentionally  unkind,  in- 
flicts punishment  undeservedly,  un- 
justly. Children  are  naturally  timid, 
are  afraid  of  the  dark.  They  imagine 
all  sorts  of  impossible  things  about 
wild  animals.  Inborn,  this  fear  is  a 
heritage  which  it  will  take  aeons  of 
years  to  overcome. 

It  is  easily  understood,  therefore, 
that  any  punishment  which  seems  to 
develop  or  stimulate  this  sense  of  fear 
is  intensely  fearful  to  the  child. 
Never  say  to  a  child  that  this,  that,  or 
the  other  "bogie"  of  any  shape  or 
form  will  catch  him,  and  never  shut 
him  up  in  the  dark  to  punish  him.  It 
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is  most  unkind  and  cruel,  and  may 
lead  to  nervous  disorders  of  the 
brain  which  no  medical  skill  can 
cure. 

There  are  continual  struggles  which 
beset  children,  and  they  get  but  little 
sympathy.  It  is  only  the  plaint  of  a 
child  and  therefore  made  light  of; 
but  children  have  heartaches  with  their 
trials  just  as  real  as  those  borne  by 
u  children  of  a  larger  growth." 

A  few  evenings  ago  my  little  one 
came  home  from  school  crying  and 
sobbing  most  piteously.  Upon  in- 
quiry as  to  the  cause  of  her  trou- 
ble, she  sobbed,  "I  whispered  in 
ranks,  and  had  to  stay  after  school." 
I  later  on  inquired  into  the  details  of 
the  matter  and  found  that  the  chil- 
dren were  ready  to  leave  the  school- 
room, had  their  wraps  on,  and  were 
just  about  to  march  out,  "in  ranks," 
when  my  little  one  whispered  to  her 
neighbor,  with  no  thought  of  breaking 
a  rule,  for  she  is  extremely  conscien- 
tious :  "  I  have  a  book  at  home  with 
the  same  story  in  it  that  we're  to  read 


to-morrow."  She  was  happy;  she  was 
thinking  of  her  school  work  and  her 
books,  and  thought  aloud ;  she  was  not 
doing  anything  which  merited  punish- 
ment. Hence  the  words,  "  Those  who 
have  whispered  in  ranks  may  take 
the  seats  and  remain  after  school," 
came  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  blasted 
her  happiness,  and  disturbed  her  nerv- 
ous organization  till  she  almost  had 
hysterics.  Not  only  did  she  feel 
keenly  the  sudden  transition  from 
pleasure  to  pain,  but  the  disgrace  that 
all  the  children  would  know  that  she 
had  had  to  stay  after  school.  It  was 
with  a  long,  deep  sigh  that  she  finally 
forgot  her  trouble  in  sleep. 

Children  should  be  studied,  not 
only  because  of  the  incalculable  im- 
portance to  anthropological  science, 
but  mainly  because  they  need  to  be 
understood.  They  need  to  be  studied 
for  their  own  sakes  ;  for  it  is  only 
through  a  knowledge  of  their  indi- 
viduality and  the  laws  of  their  de- 
velopment that  they  can  be  cared  for 
judiciously. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


Objections  to  "  Baby's  Comforter"  ;  The  Air- 
Sucking  Theory. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1.)  Will  Babyhood  be  kind  enough  to  enum- 
erate the  reason  why  "  Baby's  Comforter,"  dis- 
cussed in  a  recent  number,  should  not  be  used? 
The  tobacco  and  gum  allusion  fails  to  impress 
me,  for  I  see  no  connection.  I  have  never  used 
the  article  in  question,  but  I  really  do  not 
know  why  I  should  not,  for  I  know  no  argu- 
ment against  it,  and  while  I  should  not  like 
to  Sf e  it  in  my  baby's  mouth  constantly,  it 
probably  would  stop  a  disagreeable  noise  when 
she  is  waitiag  for  her  mi>k  to  warm. 

(2.)  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  air-sucking 


theory  so  many  people  believe  in  ?  If  there  is, 
will  you  please  state  how  it  is  proved? 
Madison,  Wis.  M.  S. 

(1.)  To  enumerate  the  reasons,  that  is 
to  say,  many  of  them,  would  be  tedious. 
The  function  of  the  medical  adviser 
(iu  which  position  the  answerer  of  a 
"Nursery  Problem"  finds  himself, 
pro  tanto,  placed)  is  rather  to  give  his 
opinion  based  on  his  experience  than 
to  detail  the  experience  which  formed 
the  opinion.  Still,  we  can  give  you 
a  few  of  our  reasons  in  short  space. 
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We  think  that  the  habit  of  chewing  or 
sucking,  except  upon  food  to  be 
swallowed,  is  undesirable,  on  physi- 
ological grounds  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons.  The  tobacco  and  gum  habits, 
we  think,  are  properly  alluded  to  in 
this  connection,  because  we  think  that 
this  habit  of  chewing  things  other 
than  food  is  an  expression  of  nervous- 
ness, and  that  the  "comforter"  habit 
(and  thumb-sucking  as  well)  is  the 
direct  progenitor  of  those  more  ob- 
jectionable habits,  through  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  desire  for  something  in 
the  mouth.  The  method  of  the  expres- 
sion of  this  desire  is  very  various.  Wit- 
ness, for  instance,  the  contemporary 
caricaturists  of  Lord  Palmerston,  whose 
figure  would  hardly  have  been  recog- 
nized without  the  straw  in  his  mouth. 
Further,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  this 
desire  to  suck  or  chew,  when  it  is  not 
an  expression  of  pure  nervousness, 
does  express  some  positive  discomfort 
ordinarily  in  the  digestive  tract — 
mouth,  pharynx,  stomach  or  bowels — 
and  that  it  would  better  be  cured 
than  masked. 

(*2 .)  To  prove  or  to  disprove  this  is  very 
hard.  Adults  do  sometimes  swallow 
air.  As  to  children,  our  own  doubt  is 
whether  the  flatulence  often  attending 
the  use  of  "comforter"  and  the  like  is 
not  more  probably  due  to  the  gas 
from  the  digestive  disturbances  just 
alluded  to  than  to  air  swallowed.  We 
think  that  it  usually  is  so.  But,  as 
said  before,  proof  is  difficult. 

In  fairness  we  should  say  that  while 
we  object,  and  we  believe  with  good 
reason,  to  all  such  contrivances  and 
habits,  we  also  recognize  the  fact  that 
many  tired  mothers  are  so  taxed  that 
anything  not  followed  by  recognizable 


and  immediate  discomfort  which 
may  quiet  or  comfort  a  child  will 
always  be  looked  upon  favorably,  and 
under  the  circumstances  we  should 
not  be  strenuous  about  it.  We  give 
our  readers  the  best  advice  we  can,, 
and  let  them  decide  whether  or  not 
it  is  applicable  to  their  own  cases. 


Habitually  Coated  Tongue. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  for  an  habitually 
coated  tongue?  My  little  boy  is  three  years  of 
age,  has  a  fair  appetite,  and  lives  mostly  upon 
milk,  with  the  addition  of  some  fruit  and 
vegetables,  a  little  meat,  and  simple  puddings. 
I  have  consulted  a  physician  concerning  his 
diet,  who  advised  not  giving  any  meat  while 
the  tongue  remained  coated,  also  no  sweets. 
I  tried  this,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  make  any 
great  difference  He  is  an  unusually  active 
child,  but  sleeps  well  at  night,  and  also  takes 
a  nap  through  the  day.  He  weighs  36  lbs.  and 
measures  37  inches  ir  height. 

Please  give  me  some  idea  of  a  proper  diet,, 
and  suggest,  if  you  can,  some  remedy  for  the 
coated  tongue.  E.  W. 

Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Your  physician's  advice  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ordinary  under- 
standing of  such  cases,  and  is  proba- 
bly correct.  There  are  instances  of 
tongues  habitually  slightly  coated  or 
whitish  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  concomitant  disturbances  of 
moment  ;  but  these  are  exceptional. 
Ordinarily  the  coated  tongue  is  sup- 
posed to  be  associated  with  a  deranged 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially 
the  stomach.  And  the  restrictions  of 
diet  suggested  by  your  physician  are 
usually  demanded  to  ensure  a  cure. 
You  do  not  say  how  long  you  tried  the 
restricted  diet,  nor  do  you  say  whether 
or  not  the  child  is  constipated. 

It  often  happens  that  some  medi- 
cinal treatment  must  precede  or  ac- 
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company  the  dieting.  You  will  do  far 
better  to  go  back  to  your  physician 
and  try  again  than  to  follow  any  ad- 
vice we  can  give  you  at  a  distance, 
with  so  few  facts  to  guide  our  opinion. 


Communicability  of  Scalp  and  Skin  Trou- 
bles through  Barber  Shops. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Dr.  Jackson's 
article  on  "Itching  of  the  Scalp,"  in  a  recent 
number  of  Babyhood.  The  danger  of 
infecting  children  with  ringworm,  through 
contact  with  others  suffering  from  that  trou- 
ble, has  led  me  to  ask  you  whether  a  child 
who  is  occasionally  sent  to  a  barber  to  have 
his  hair  cut,  is  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
catching  this  and  similar  troubles? 

My  husband  was  at  one  time  greatly 
afflicted  with  what  he  called  "barber's  itch," 
and  I  have  a  brother  who  as  a  child  was  trou- 
bled with  ringworm,  both  cases  having  been 
caused  by  want  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of 
the  barber. 

I  must  confess  that  on  the  few  occasions 
when  I  was  compelled  to  send  my  little  boy 
to  the  barber  to  have  his  hair  cut,  I  was  sim- 
ply disgusted  by  the  almost  brutal  disregard 
of  the  most  elementary  rules  of  cleanliness  on 
the  part  of  the  barber.  He  had  just  dis- 
missed a  man  whom  he  had  "shampooed," 
and  took  hold  of  my  little  fellow's  head  with- 
out washing  his  hands.  The  brushes  and 
combs  he  used  were  just  as  they  had  left  my 
son's  predecessor  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
other  predecessors  before  that. 

My  husband  and  I  are  fully  agreed  that  it 
is  high  time  to  start  a  crusade  agaiust  barber 
shops  as  propagators  of  scalp  and  skin  dis- 
eases. Are  we  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
ringworm,  barber's  itch  and  other  scalp  and 
skin  troubles  are  disseminated  by  such  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  laws  of  health  and 
cleanliness  as  prevails  in  the  most  gorgeously 
appointed  "  tonsorial  parlors?"  R.  M. 

Xew  York  City. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  contract 
"  barber's  itch  "  or  ringworm  at  the 
barber's.  In  point  of  fact,  to  con- 
tract anything  at  a  first-rate  barber's 


shop  is  very  rare  indeed.  Prob- 
ably scores  of  ringworms  are  con- 
tracted from  pet  dogs  to  one  gained 
in  a  barber's  shop.  We  never  see  any 
of  the  untidiness  you  complain  of,  nor 
would  it  be  tolerated.  If  you  see 
it  you  should  object  at  cnce. 

Questions   Concerning  Feeding,  Pasteuriz- 
ation and  Top  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  now  fifteen  months  old  and  has 
always  been  strong  and  healthy.  I  nursed 
him  until  he  was  a  year  old;  since  then  he 
has  depended  on  cow's  milk,  and  it  seems  to 
agree  with  him  perfectly.  I  pasteurize  it  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  in  Babyhood.  He 
takes  four  bottles  a  day,  at  7,  11:30,  3:30  and 
7:30.  At  the  first  two  feedings  he  takes  about 
11  ounces,  at  the  last  two  8  or  9  ounces. 
Three  times  a  day  I  give  him  Mellin's  Food 
with  the  milk,  using  about  two  teaspoonfuls. 
He  takes  pure  milk  with  only  enough  water 
to  dissolve  the  Mellin's.  I  commenced  using 
the  Mellin's  because  I  could  not  apparently 
increase  the  quantity  of  milk,  and  I  feared  he 
was  not  getting  nourishment  enough.  He  is 
32  inches  tall  and  weighs  22|  pounds,  has 
seven  front  teeth  and  one  grinder. 

(1.)  Do  you  think  he  is  getting  enough 
nourishment? 

(2.)  What  is  meant  by  "top"  milk? 

(3.)  I  use  the  milk  an  hour  or  so  after  it  is 
milked  and  prepare  all  for  the  24  hours  at 
one  time.  After  it  has  been  in  the  refrigera- 
tor a  solid  lump  of  butter  forms  on  the  top, 
and  I  cannot  put  this  in  his  milk.  Is  there 
any  way  to  avoid  this  ? 

(4.)  In  pasteurizing  the  milk  is  it  necessary 
for  the  water  around  the  bottles  to  be  even 
with  the  milk  inside  ? 

(5.)  Can  I  commence  feeding  him  now,  or 
must  I  wait  until  all  the  grinders  are  cut? 
Please  give  me  some  idea  on  what  to  feed  him 
first.  G.  L.  N. 

Casanova,  Va. 

(1.)  He  is  rather  lighter  than  the 
average  and  a  little  slow  in  teething,but 
not  enough  to  make  a  point  of  it  if  he 
seems  to  be  doing  otherwise  well.  He 
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gets  about  40  ounces  of  pure  milk  a 
day,  plus  a  certain  amount  of  Mel- 
lin's  Food.  We  should  think  this 
enough. 

(2.)  •<Topmilk"is  the  upper  part 
(generally  upper  half)  of  a  vessel  of 
milk  which  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time,  generally  for  three 
hours.  The  object  of  course  is  to  get 
a  milk  rich  in  cream,  but  not  so  rich 
as  skimmed  cream. 

(3.)  A  certain  amount,  usually 
small,  of  separation  of  fat  from  cream 
is  common  in  milk  used  in  towns,  be- 
cause, as  we  suppose,  of  the  elapsed 
time,  12  to  36  hours,  between  milking 
and  delivering  to  consumers  and  the 
unavoidable  agitation  of  the  cans  in 
wagons  and  trains.  But  a  "solid 
lump  of  butter  "  forming  so  soon  after 
milking  is  exceptional.  Now  that 
cold  weather  has  come,  you  may  be 
able  to  give  milk  unpasteurized. 

(4.)  Pasteurizing,  as  we  know  it,  is 
done  with  an  apparatus  that  attends  to 
that  point  automatically,  the  bulk  of 
hot  water  and  bulk  of  the  milk  being 
adjusted  in  making  the  apparatus. 
The  tubes  containing  the  bottles  are 
filled  with  cold  water.  Other  forms 
of  sterilizers  are  made  to  sterilize  at 
lower  temperatures  ("  pasteurize  ")  by 
special  variations  of  their  parts.  These 
are  described  in  the  directions  sold 
with  each  kind. 

(5.)  The  four  "first  molars"  prob- 
ably will  be  cut  before  winter  is  over. 
It  is  not  wise  to  make  experiments 
just  when  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  is 
going  on.  In  the  interval  you  may 
try  feeding.  Best  begin  with  stale 
bread,  a  little  scraped  meat  and  ce- 
reals, or  an  egg  —  one  thing  at  a 
time. 


The  Feeding  of  a  Prematurely  Born  Child; 
Need  of  Confidence  in  the  Family 
Physician. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyland: 

My  baby  is  seven  months  old  and  weighs 
but  ten  pounds  and  a  quarter.  When  she 
came  (much  before  she  was  expected)  she 
weighed  less  than  six  pounds  and  soon,  from 
my  inability  to  nurse  her  and  ignorance  of 
how  to  feed  her,  she  went  down  to  five.  Since 
she  was  three  months  old  she  has  been  gain- 
ing slowly  on  condensed  milk,  which  in  de- 
spair we  turned  to  as  being  at  least  easily  di- 
gested. She  takes  it  now  at  its  full  strength, 
and  sometimes  seven  and  eight  ounces  at  a 
feeding.  I  dread  to  change  to  cow's  milk,  as 
the  "cream  food  "  which  we  used  at  first  most 
decidedly  disagreed. 

She  is  very  nervous,  so  much  so  that  she 
rarely  sleeps  over  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twen- 
ty-four, cries  out  in  her  sleep  as  if  she  were 
frightened,  and  is  very  difficult  to  put  to  sleep. 

My  doctor  and  I  do  not  agree  perfectly  as  to 
whether  she  should  be  kept  in  the  house  all 
through  the  winter  or  taken  outdoors  on 
pleasant  days. 

Can  you  advise  me  as  to  whether  it  will  be 
well  to  change  immediately  to  cow's  milk  di- 
luted, as  you  advised  "A.  F.  K."  in  September? 

With  a  tendency  to  head  trouble,  for  which 
we  have  given  bromide  and  chloral,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  let  her  cry  her  hardest,  which 
is  very  hard,  for  a  whole  hour,  than  to  dandle 
and  shake  her  to  sleep  by  the  numerous  de- 
vices that  have  been  adopted  ? 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  her  outdoors 
every  pleasant  day  through  the  winter  ? 

A  Maine  Mother. 

We  cannot  answer  your  question 
clearly  and  definitely,  because,  beyond 
the  facts  that  your  baby  was  prema- 
turely born  and  got  behindhand  in 
its  growth  at  the  start  and  has  not 
yet  caught  up,  and  that  its  nervous  sys- 
tem seems  to  be  very  excitable,we  know 
nothing.  The  expression  "tendency 
to  head  trouble  "  conveys  no  meaning 
to  us.  But  we  will  give  what  sugges- 
tions we  can.  You  say  that  the  child 
now  takes  condensed  milk  "  at  its  full 
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strength,  and  sometimes  seven  and 
eight  ounces  at  a  feeding."  This  we 
do  not  understand  to  mean  any  con- 
densed milk  we  know,  because  the 
thinnest  we  know  is  at  least  twice  the 
strength  of  good  cow's  milk.  If  you 
mean  just  what  you  say,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  child,  who  probably 
could  not  digest  even  pure  cow's  milk, 
is  ill.  Not  knowing,  therefore,  what 
the  child  really  is  taking,  we  cannot  tell 
whether  the  food  should  be  given  up 
or  not.  Your  other  problems  depend 
for  their  answer  upon  what  ailment 
the  child  has.  It  has  something  for 
which  you  have  thought  strong  drugs 
ought  to  be  given.  If  these  are  right- 
fully given,  there  is  a  condition  suf- 
ficiently important  to  be  watched  by 
a  physician.  You  seem  to  have  one 
whose  advice  you  do  not  agree  with. 
This  is  not  wise,  especially  as  you  re- 
side in  a  town  where  good  advice  is 
not  very  difficult  to  get.  If  you  have 
confidence  in  your  physician,  follow 
his  advice;  if  you  have  not,  get  one 
whom  you  can  trust,  and  by  whom  you 
will  be  guided. 

An  Ample  Dietary. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  suggest  any  addition  to  the  follow- 
ing menu  for  a  child  of  two  years?  Oatmeal, 
farina,  roast  potato,  rice,  rare  roast  beef,  beef 
juice,  rennet,  cornstarch,  of  milk  about  a  pint 
and  a  half  to  a  quart  a  day.  I  ask  this,  as  the 
child  is  refusing  some  of  these  things,  as 
though  tired  of  them.  She  is  about  cutting 
the  last  double  tooth;  the  bowels  are  in  good 
condition; her  weight  is  twenty-seven  pounds. 
She  is  very  fond  of  a  roast  apple;  can  I  safely 
give  it  to  her?  K.  W.  C. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  dietary  is  very  ample  already. 
The  child  does  well  to  limit  her  eat- 
ing at  time  of  teething.     When  the 


teeth  are  through  she  will,  doubtless, 
again  eat  well  enough  to  satisfy  you. 
You  can  make  a  little  variety  by  sub- 
stituting mutton  for  beef,  or  an  egg 
for  meat.    The  apple  is  now  proper. 

A  Good  Mixture. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  you  think  of  my 
proportions  of  milk  for  sterilizing?  For  the 
past  two  months  I  have  been  feeding  my  baby 
six  bottles  daily  of  the  following  mixture:. 
Three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  cream,  2  ozs.  bar- 
ley water,  an  even  teaspoonful  of  sugar  and 
sufficient  milk — not  top  milk — to  fill  a7-oz. 
bottle.  He  is  now  ten  months  old,  and  it  seems 
to  agree  with  him  perfectly.  He  sleeps  all 
night  long,  is  31  inches  tall  and  weighs  19  lbs  , 
net;  has  his  meals  regularly,  3  hours  apart. 
Some  of  my  friends  declare  the  proportion  of 
cream  is  too  large.  I  increased  the  cream  in  Au- 
gust, when  he  was  troubled  with  constipation. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  your  opinion,  as  he 
is  my  first  baby  and  I  should  hate  to  overtax 
his  digestion  through  ignorance.  His  bowels 
seem  perfectly  regular,  and  he  is  not  at  all 
troubled  with  regurgitation.  I  use  limewater 
in  every  bottle.  If  I  ever  wished  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  milk,  which  of  the  three 
ingredients  would  it  be  best  to  increase  ? 

A  New  Reader. 

Assuming  that  you  have  a  good 
quality  of  milk,  the  mixture  is  suffi- 
ciently rich,  and  as  he  has  taken  it  for 
some  time  without  evidence  of  indi- 
gestion, there  is  no  reason  for  change. 
It  is  nutritively  at  least  equal  to  pure 
milk.  Your  next  change  would 
naturally  be  good  undiluted  cow's 
milk.  But  while  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  be  a  little  stronger  in  albuminoids, 
it  will  also  be  less  strong  in  fat,  and, 
should  constipation  ensue,  you  may  be 
driven  to  add  cream  or  to  use  top 
milk.  Until  he  is  a  year  old,  at  least,, 
we  think  the  present  mixture  will  be 
sufficiently  strong,  but  he  may  need 
a  rather  larger  quantity. 
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Another  Case  of  Phimosis. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  the  mother  of  a  thirteen-months-old 
baby  boy.  He  has  always  been  a  fretful  child, 
having  what  the  doctor  termed  colic  for  sev- 
eral months  after  he  was  born  ;  then  he  was 
troubled  with  indigestion,  etc.  We  moved 
here  from  Chicago  the  first  of  last  July,  and 
he  was  under  our  regular  family  physician's 
care  until  that  time.  His  fretfulness  has  in- 
creased (during  the  day),  but  I  attributed  it  to 
his  teeth,  he  having  ten  through,  but  when  I 
read  the  article  in  "  The  Mother's  Parliament,  ' 
in  your  September  issue,  on  "Phimosis  and  its 
Remedy,"  I  become  convinced  that  my  boy 
must  have  some  such  trouble.  I  took  him  to  a 
physician  and  he  said  that  he  should  be  cir- 
cumcised at  once,  that  it  would  require  two 
physicians,  and  would  cost  twenty  dollars. 
Now  it  is  the  money  that  troubles  me.  We 
are  in  moderate  circumstances,  but  my  hus- 
band has  been  sick  the  most  part  of  the  last 
two  years,  and  all  surplus  moneyjhas  gone  for 
doctor's  bills.  Then,  moving  such  a  distance 
was  no  small  item.  If  this  operation  is 
necessary,  of  course  we  will  make  every  sacri- 
fice to  have  it  performed.  Will  you  kindly 
advise  me  if  this  is  the  only  remedy,  and 
whether  that  is  a  reasonable  charge  ? 

New  Jersey.  S.  M.  F. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  article  on 
"Phimosis "  in  the  October  number 
you  will  find  something  concerning 
other  manoeuvres  which  may  in  mild 
cases  save  a  cutting  operation.  But  we 
presume  that  the  physician  you  con- 
sulted considered  the  operation  to 
be  necessary.  The  charge  is  reason- 
able ;  but  if  you  cannot  afford  that, 


you  doubtless  could  have  the  oper- 
ation done  at  a  dispensary  free  of 
charge. 

Condensed  Replies. 
M.  T.  M.,  Paterson,  N.  J.— The 
habit  you  describe  is  very  difficult, 
indeed,  of  cure.  It  is  accomplished 
only  by  persistent  care.  First  of  all, 
the  child  should  be  examined  by  a 
skillful  physician  to  determine  if  there 
be  any  local  cause  which  can  be  re- 
moved or  relieved.  After  that  he  will 
guide  you  to  the  details  of  the  care 
you  must  take  in  the  case. 

Mrs.  L.  S.,  Toledo,  0.— The  direc- 
tions are  as  follows  :  "Put  into  a  clean 
saucepan  one  measure  (the  bottle  cap) 
of  the  peptogenic  powder,  half  pint 
of  cold  water,  half  pint  of  cold  fresh 
milk,  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  cream. 
Heat  the  mixture  with  constant  stir- 
ring until  it  boils.  The  heat  should 
be  so  applied  as  to  make  the  milk 
come  to  the  boil  in  10  minutes.  Keep 
in  a  clean,  well-corked  bottle  in  a 
cold  place.  When  needed,  shake 
the  bottle,  pour  out  the  desired  por- 
tion and  heat  to  the  proper  warmth 
for  feeding — lukewarm." 


A  MOTHERS'  CONVOCATION. 


BY   CANDACE   LHAMOX  SMITH. 


HE  Chicago  Kindergarten 
College  has  just  closed 
its  third  annual  convoca- 
tion of  mothers.  The 
sessions  were  largely  attended  for 
three  whole  days  and  evenings,  so  that 
sometimes  Hamlet  Hall  afforded  out- 
standing room  to  eager  listeners. 
Some  of  Chicago's  most  talented  men 


and  women  gave  lectures  or  read  pa- 
pers, not  only  on  kindergarten  work 
and  methods,  but  on  many  practical 
phases  of  home  training. 

Mrs.  Marion  Foster  Washburn  pre- 
sented in  a  forcible  way  her  views  in 
regard  to  inculcating  obedience  in  the 
child.  She  says  the  child  has  as  much 
right  to  say  "  I  won't  "  as  have  we. 
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It  is  not  the  best  way  often  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  hitn.  Surely  he 
should  not  be  forced.  By  turning 
his  attention  in  another  direction,  he 
may  be  led  to  do  the  thing  with  no 
conflict  at  all  Mothers  so  often  take 
the  wrong  time  to  discipline  their 
their  children.  "For  instance,"  she 
said,  "  you  get  up  a  little  late  some 
morning,  and  remember  that  you 
must  go  down-town  early,  and  there 
are  several  things  to  do.  You  grow 
nervous  over  some  delay,  and  you 
order  the  children  to  hurry  and  get 
ready  for  breakfast.  They  don't 
hurry,  or  they  get  nervous  and  can't 
make  things  go  right  any  more  than 
you  can.  Then  you  think  them  de- 
praved and  you  scold.  It  is  no  use, 
it  only  makes  matters  worse,  etc." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
a  mother  asked  Mrs.  Washburn  how 
she  would  get  the  children  ready  for 
breakfast  at  such  a  time. 

"You  simply  can't  do  it  that  morn- 
ing," she  answered.  "You  should 
begin  six  weeks  before.  Better  begin 
now  for  six  weeks  hence." 

Mrs.  Palmer  read  a  paper  on  the 
"Spontaneity  of  Children."  The  in- 
tent was  to  show  that  spontaneity  is 
not  inconsistent  with  good  discipline, 
that  it  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
checked.  The  child's  individuality 
should  not  be  quenched,  but  he  should 
be  taught  to  consider  the  rights  and 
comfort  of  others.  She  told  of  calling 
on  a  friend,  the  mother  of  two  small 
boys.  They  came  into  the  parlor  and 
played  train  with  the  fine  upholstered 
chairs  arranged  in  a  line  between 
mother  and  guest  Their  play  was 
noisy  and  destructive  of  both  com- 
fortable conversation  and  chairs.  The 


mother  remonstrated,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. She  thought  that  mother  should 
have  long  before  taught  those  boys  to 
respect  not  only  property,  but  her 
rights  and  those  of  her  guests.  The 
crisis  having  arisen  in  that  way,  she 
dared  to  differ  from  some  of  the 
speakers  in  the  opinion  that  the  boys 
should  have  been  sent  from  the  room. 

Again  she  called  on  a  friend.  The 
little  daughter  sat  quietly  listening 
to  the  conversation.  Presently  her 
mother  said  :  "Mary,  you  go  out  of 
the  room  now  and  play.  I  want  to  talk 
to  Mrs.  Palmer  about  something." 

"But  I  want  to  hear." 

"But  I  don't  want  you  to  hear." 

"But  why  can't  I  hear  ?" 

"Because  what  I  want  to  say  is  not 
for  you,  but  for  Mrs.  Palmer  alone. 
Go  out  and  shut  the  door." 

"No,  mamma,  I  won't,"  and  she 
planted  her  two  small  feet  down  in  a 
most  decided  way.  The  mother 
yielded. 

The  discussion  participated  in  by 
mothers  brought  out  these  facts  : 
The  mother's  first  mistake  was  in  tell- 
ing the  child  in  that  way  to  go  from 
the  room.  She  shouJd  not  have  been 
made  to  feel  that  her  mother  wished 
her  out  of  the  way  for  any  such  reason. 
A  tactful  mother  would  have  avoided 
such  an  issue  by  making  some  pleas- 
ant errand  for  Mary  that  would  have 
taken  her  from  the  room. 

She  called  on  a  third  friend,  whose 
year-and-a-half-old  baby  boy  toddled 
to  the  bookcase  and  reached  for  a 
costly  book.  The  mother  shook  her 
head  at  him  and  said,  "No,  no."  The 
hand  was  withdrawn,  but,  as  she 
seemed  absorbed  again,  the  little 
hand  went  up  a  second  time.  Again 
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the  shake  of  the  head  and  the  quiet 
"  No,  no."  This  was  repeated  up  to 
the  fourth  time,  when  the  aged  grand- 
father, sitting  by,  said:  "Martha,  slap 
that  child's  hand  and  he  will  obey. 
When  you  were  his  age  you  didn't 
have  to  be  told  four  times."  There 
was  a  gentle  little  argument  between 
father  and  daughter,  he  feeling  that 
his  way  had  been  proven  right  by  its 
results,  she  feeling  that  it  would  not 
be  the  best  way  for  her  to  follow. 
All  this  in  the  presence  of  the  visitor. 

One  mother  thought  a  child  should 
never  be  allowed  to  say,  "  I  won't," 
but  should  be  taught  to  say,  instead, 
M  I  don't  want  to,"  or  "I  would  rather 
not."  Mrs.  Washburn  thought  this 
objectionable,  because  the  child  gen- 
erally means  the  same  thing  no 
matter  how  expressed.  The  spirit 
is  just  the  same,  while  he  hides 
it  behind  a  courteous  form  of  words, 
and  so  escapes  consequences  and 
thinks  he  has  been  pretty  good,  when 
really  he  is  very  disobedient  at  heart. 
He  can't  be  so  easily  shown  his  wrong. 

For  myself,  I  think  if  a   child  is 


treated  with  uniform  reason  and 
courtesy,  he  may  very  properly  say  : 
"I  would  rather  not,  mamma."  Then 
mother  has  a  chance  to  show  him  the 
desirability  aud  reasonableness  of  do- 
ing the  thing  she  requests,  without 
direct  conflict. 

A  fine  lecture  was  given  on  the  lit- 
erary training  of  the  child,  how  he 
may  be  led  to  love  good  literature, 
and  what  books  he  should  hear  and 
read. 

Prof.  Tomlins  discussed  the  musical 
training  of  the  young.  The  lectures 
of  the  closing  session,  by  Col.  Francis 
Parker  and  Dr.  Frank  Gunsaulus, 
were  masterpieces  and  must  have  in- 
spired every  father  and  mother  with  a 
deeper,  stronger  desire  to  give  them- 
selves more  wholly  and  consecratedly 
to  the  development  of  their  children 
along  right  lines. 

Much  is  to  be  learned  in  a  "  mothers' 
meeting"  of  so  high  an  order,  yet  every 
mother  must  study  her  own  boys  and 
girls,  ever  with  their  eternal  future  in 
view,  if  she  would  do  her  best  for 
them. 


"THE  GREATEST  THING  IN  THE  WORLD." 

BY  IDA  S.  HARRINGTON. 


OST  of  us  have,  no  doubt, 
been  inspired  by  Prof. 
Drummond's  "The  Great- 
est Thing  In  The  World." 


Are  we  giving  sufficient  proof  of  our 
belief  that  love  is  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world,  the  thing  to  be  striven 
for  above  all  others,  to  be  held  fast, 
and  made  the  very  essence  of  our 
lives?  Are  we  bringing  up  our  chil- 
dren so  to  regard  it  ? 


I  fear  the  last  question  deserves  a 
very  emphatic  negative.  Too  gener- 
ally children  are  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  depth  of  love  which  they  inspire, 
and  are  taught  to  conceal  the  love 
whi^h  they  feel  for  others.  I  recall 
the  infinite  sadness  with  which  a  man 
possessing  everything  that  is  sup- 
posed to  make  life  happy,  said: 

"During  all  my  childhood,  though  I  was 
guarded  and  watched  over,  and  given  what 
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my  maturer  judgment  shows  me  to  have  been 
every  proof  of  affection,  I  never  once  heard 
my  father  or  mother  say  in  so  many  words, 
'Silas,  I  love  you.'  " 

This  is  an  age  of  gentler  methods, 
but  I  fear  too  many  of  us  are  still 
guilty  of  this  sin  of  omission.  We 
are  not  apt  to  commit  it  against  our 
babies,  at  least;  what  mother  has  not 
looked  into  her  little  one's  eyes,  whis- 
pering, "I  love  you,"  and  seen  her 
love  reflected  in  those  clear  depths? 
Does  she  realize  that  it  will  take  love, 
much  love,  given  and  received,  to 
keep  that  look  in  the  child's  eyes? 
How  few  are  the  grown  people  we 
meet  who  let  their  eyes  speak  of  what 
is  in  their  heart  ;  how  many  who 
have  closed  the  casements  of  their 
"soul's  windows"  so  securely  that 
they  neither  transmit  nor  reflect  the 
light!  What  is  the  reason  of  it?  Sim- 
ply that  love  has  not  been  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  to  them. 

As  the  baby  grows  into  the  child, 
and  its  childish  faults  crop  out,  how 
rarely  does  it  hear  the  tender  "  I  love 
you  ?  '  Would  that  the  sin  of  omis- 
sion were  all  that  could  be  laid  to  our 
charge !  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  the 
cruel  sight  of  a  sobbing,  probably 
repentant  little  sinner,  instead  of  be- 
ing folded  close  and  assured  that 
"Love  never  faileth,"  being  turned 
away  with  the  bitter  sentence,  "No- 
body can  love  such  a  naughty  child  !  " 

I  have  also  heard  children  told — 
may  those  people  be  forgiven  who  tell 
it ! — that  God  will  not  love  them  un- 
less they  are  good.  How  dare  we, 
poor,  sinful  creatures,  give  the  lie  to 
our  Father's  most  precious  promises  ? 

No  matter  how  good  a  child  may 
be,  it  needs  to  be  corrected,  admon- 
ished, punished.     We  do  not  realize 


sufficiently  that,  as  childish  sorrows 
seem  great  to  the  child,  so  childish 
faults  seem  grave  to  himself,  and  he  is 
far  more  likely  than  we  think  to  be- 
come discouraged  and  consider  him- 
self a  "  bad  lot "  with  whom  nobody  is 
pleased.  It  needs  the  repeated  assur- 
ance of  unfailing  love  to  counteract 
this  feeling.  And  small  children  need 
to  have  it  expressed  to  them  in  so 
many  words.  As  the  boy  grows  old 
enough  to  consider  caresses  and  words 
of  love  unmanly,  he  will  also  be  old 
enough  to  feel  the  atmosphere  of 
love  surrounding  him,  without  many 
words,  though  he  will  never  outgrow 
the  sense  of  comfort  that  comes  from 
the  assurance  of  love  after  sin  con- 
fessed. 

I  said  that  children  are  taught  to 
conceal  their  love  for  others.  Max 
Miiller,  in  his  beautiful  "Memories," 
tells  how  the  little  boy,  on  being 
taken  to  see  the  princess,  found  her 
so  lovely  that  he  threw  his  small  arms 
about  her  and  kissed  her,  and  how 
the  princess's  attendants  laughed  at 
him,  and  his  father  frowningly  gave 
him  to  understand  "  that  one  did  not 
tell  strangers  of  one's  love." 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
should  train  our  children  to  lavish 
caresses  indiscriminately,  but  I  do 
say  that  we  should  show  more  interest 
than  we  do  in  their  impulsive  friend- 
ships, their  admirations,  their  hero- 
worship.  Even  if  we  do  not  quite 
share  in  their  enthusiasm  for  some 
Jimmy  or  Tommy  (alas  that  our  sym- 
pathy, our  love,  is  so  narrow!),  we 
should  never  disparage  him  to  our 
child,  nor  check  their  intercourse, 
except  for  some  good  and  weighty 
reason. 
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We  are  very  apt  to  call  a  girl  shallow 
and  fickle  who  makes  new  friends 
"every  day."  Are  we  sure  of  being 
right  in  this  ?  I  have  in  mind  a  girl 
who  was  known  as  "fickle"  all  through 
her  school  days,  and  yet,  now  that  she 
is  a  woman  with  gray  threads  in  her 
hair,she  still  retains  most  of  the  friend- 
ships so  impulsively  and  ajDparently  so 
lightly  made  in  her  school-girl  days. 

If  a  little  girl  worships  her  teacher 
from  afar,  and  finally,  in  spite  of  the 
injunction  "  not  to  tell  one's  love  to 
strangers,"  as  Max  Miiller  says,  steals 
up  and  whispers  shyly,  "  I  love  you  so 


much,"  what  is  the  answer  ?  It  varies 
according  to  the  individual,  but  is 
almost  never  the  simple,  "and  I  love 
you"  which  the  child  longs  for.  Why 
is  it?  Partly  because  the  teacher,  too, 
has  been  trained  to  conceal  her  affec- 
tions, and  partly  because  she  fears  to 
make  the  child  sentimental  or  emo- 
tional. She  has  missed  a  golden 
opportunity  in  depriving  the  child  of 
the  feeling  of  self-confidence  and  the 
inspiration  to  higher  work  which  is 
given  us  by  love,  and  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  loved  or,  as  we 
say,  "believed  in." 


NURSERY 

Nature  Study  in  the  Nursery 

"  Mamma,  what  can  I  do  nice  ?" 
queried  five-year-old  Blossom,  leaning, 
on  mamma's  knee,  as  she  sat  by  the 
window  sewing.  "Me,  too,  "  cried  Baby. 
"What  can  I  do?" 

"  Oh,  play  with  dolly  or  look  at  your 
picture  books,"  mamma  replied,  with- 
out stopping  her  work. 

"I  don't  want  to, "  answered  Blossom, 
with  a  veritable  whine;  "I've  played 
and  played  with  that  old  doll,  and  I 
know  all  my  picture  books  by  heart." 

"Well,  then,  build  block  houses," 
said  mamma,  "that  will  surely  be 
nice." 

"  I  can't,"  replied  Blossom  with  a 
continuation  of  a  whine.  "Not  unless 
you  play  with  me,  for  they  tumble  over 
as  fast  as  I  build.  Won't  vou  make  me 
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a  church,  mamma,  a  big  one  with  a 
steeple  ?  " 

Mamma  glanced  at  her  sewing — a 
much-needed  dress  for  Blossom — and 
said,  with  a  sigh,  "  Don't  be  so  fretful, 
dear,  mamma  has  to  work  on  your 
gown;  she  cannot  play  with  you  now." 

Blossom  was  all  ready  to  burst  out 
in  a  prolonged  wail  when  her  atten- 
tion was  attracted.  Just  outside  the 
window  stood  a  venerable  apple  tree, 
a  giant  in  its  way.  A  sleety  rain  had 
been  falling  for  some  time,  and  trunk, 
boughs  and  twigs  were  covered  with 
a  glistening  coat  of  ice,  and  orna- 
mented with  glittering  ice-pendants. 

"Isn't  the  old  tree  pretty,  though!" 
she  cried,  interest  instead  of  petulance 
in  her  voice  now. 

Mamma  took  a  look  and  replied, 
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"Yes,  darling,  it  is,  indeed,  beautiful;" 
then,  a  happy  thought  striking  her, 
she  added,  "  I've  thought  of  something 
*nice'  to  do,  Blossom;  let's  tell  the 
different  uses  of  trees  and  their  parts. 
You  think  first,  and  then  Baby  may,  if 
she  can." 

Before  she  finished  speaking, 
Blossom  was  ready  to  answer:  "  They 
are  good  to  bear  apples  and  pears  and 
other  things  for  us  to  eat,  good  to 
build  our  houses  of  and  to  make 
chairs  and  tables  to  put  in  them." 

"And  good  to  make  wood  for  us  to 
burn  in  our  toves,"  added  Baby. 

"And  in  summer  when  the  sun  is 
so  very  hot?"  suggested  mamma. 

"  Good  to  make  shade  to  keep  us 
cool,"  cried  Blossom,  "  and  good  for 
the  little  birds  to  make  their  nests  in} 
and  good  for  those  little  birdies — 
what  is  their  name  ?  Those  that  go 
tap,  tap,  tap,  and  walk  around  the 
trunk,"  explained  Blossom,  eagerly. 

"  Woodpeckers,  you  mean,"  laugh- 
ingly supplied  mamma. 

"  Oh,  yes,  good  for  the  woodpeckers 
to  get  their  dinners  from,  and  to  get 
sap  from  to  make  maple  sugar  for  us, 
and,  and,  good  for  us  to  look  at  when 
they  are  covered  with  blossoms  in  the 
spring — yes,  and  they're  pretty  when 
the  leaves  are  on,  too.  What  else, 
mamma  ?  " 

"  Good  to  hang  C'issmus  fings  on," 
said  three-year-old  Baby,  the  memory 
of  holiday  joys  still  fresh  in  her  little 
heart. 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  musn't  forget  that," 
laughed  mamma;  then,  after  a  moment 
of  thought,  she  added :  "  India  rubber 
is  made  from  the  milky  sap  or  juice  of 
a  tree;  chocolate  and  cocoa  are  pre- 


pared from  the  seeds  of  the  cocoa  palm. 
In  some  countries  the  natives  build 
huts  or  houses  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees  and  live  there,  so  that 
they  will  be  comparatively  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  wild  animals .  What  is  there 
good  to  eat,  besides  fruit,  that  grows 
on  trees  around  here?  " 

A  puzzled  look  came  to  Blossom's 
face  for  a  moment,  then  the  thought 
came:  "Nuts,  mamma!  Chestnuts,  and 
beechnuts,  and  butternuts." 

"Yes,  and  many  other  kinds  are 
found  in  the  various  countries,"  re- 
plied mamma.  "  Then  certain  kinds 
of  leaves  and  bark  are  used  to  dye 
with,  also  for  medicine;  several  kinds 
of  bark  are  used  in  preparing  leather; 
cinnamon  and  cork  are  the  bark  of 
trees  also,  and  fans  are  made  from 
palm  leaves." 

"I  know  somfing  else,"  said  Baby, 
earnestly  gazing  up  at  the  branches  of 
the  apple  tree. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  dear?"  asked 
mamma.  "Good  for  God  to  hang  his 
booful  icicles  on,"  answered  Baby, 
solemnly,  at  which  we  could  not  re- 
frain from  a  smile. 

This  was  the  first  of  many  pleasing 
talks  about  the  different  objects  about 
us,  especially  those  of  Nature;  and 
never  had  we  found  anything  that 
would  arouse  greater  enthusiam  in 
the  minds  of  the  little  ones.  It  was 
astonishing  how  many  ideas  would  be 
developed  in  the  course  of  our  talks, 
and  very  touching  to  hear  Baby  con- 
necting all  good  gifts  with  the  great 
Giver — her  baby  faith  and  thankful- 
ness putting  older  hearts  to  shame. 

H.  C.  H. 

Cincinnati's,  X.  Y. 
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Sand  for  Cooking 
During  the  first  days  of  winter,  when 
children  are  unaccustomed  to  the 
confinement  in  the  house  which  much 
of  our  New  England  weather  necessi- 
tates, I  have  found  a  large  pan  of 
scouring  sand  an  excellent  source  of 
amusement.  It  can  be  used  in  the 
baby-house  for  all  the  fascinating 
forms  of  cookery  that  in  summer  the 
sandheap  supplies.  I  had  used  very 
small  amounts  of  Indian  meal  and 
other  cereals,  but  the  sand  has  its 
obvious  merits.  It  is  absolutely  clean 
and  does  not  attract  mice,  the  great 
drawback  to  any  form  of  food  in  the 
the  nursery.    I  have  not  found  it  ob- 


jectionable to  allow  the  use  of  a  small 
amount  of  water  in  this  form  of 
cookery.  Boston. 


Cards 


An  entertaining  game  for  children 
who  have  learned  to  count  is  that  of 
matching  cards.  Two  packs  afford 
greater  opportunities  than  one.  Lit- 
tle children  will  be  amused  for  a  long 
time  heaping  up  piles  of  like  cards. 
As  children  grow  older,  a  little  compe- 
tition in  this  amusement,  by  dealing 
the  cards  and  seeing  which  child  can 
match  the  greatest  number,  turns  the 
occupation  into  a  game.  Y. 


DIET  HINTS. 


Nursery  Dietetics. 

The  hot  weather  of  last  summer, 
with  its  appalling  results,  must  have 
impressed  every  thinking  person  with 
the  fact  that  vigilance  in  the  care  and 
selection  of  food  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. This  care  is  imperative  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  not  only  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  child's  physical  condi- 
tion's weakened  by  the  heat,  but  dur- 
ing '%the  entire  year,  that  it  may  be 
made  resistant.  Milk,  the  basis  of 
all  young  children's  food,  requires 
especial  care;  and  the  high  rate  of 
mortality  of  children  under  five  years 
of  age,  directly  traceable  to  impure 
milk,  is  convincing  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity for  reform  in  this  direction.  Milk 
deteriorates  very  rapidly,  and  often 


becomes  a  source  of  great  danger  as 
a  food.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  it 
unchanged  for  even  a  few  hours,  un- 
treated by  heat;  and  although  it  is 
frequently  considered  sweet  and  is 
used  as  fit  for  food,  in  reality  it  is 
swarming  with  bacteria  and  may  be 
the  direct  cause  of  much  avoidable 
illness.  Under  some  circumstances  it 
may  be  so  well  cared  for  as  to  be 
comparatively  free  from  bacteria,  but 
these  circumstances  are  exceptional; 
hence,  until  legislation  becomes  effec- 
tive in  regard  to  tuberculosis  tests, 
adulterations,  and  until  absolute 
cleanliness  is  the  rule  instead  of 
the  exception  among  those  who 
handle  milk,  precautionary  measures 
must  be  taken  bv  consumers  if  immu- 
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nity  from  infection  and  disease  is  de- 
sired. Of  these  measures  the  most 
important  are  filtering  and  treatment 
by  heat.  Filtering  should  be  done 
through  a  thin  layer  of  clean  absorb- 
ent cotton  immediately  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  milk,  which  plan  replaces 
in  families,  to  a  great  extent,  the  cen- 
trifugal method  of  large  milk  estab- 
lishments. By  the  filtering  method 
the  bacteria  in  milk  are  said  to  be  re- 
duced one-half.  Dr.  Seibert's  funnel 
is  one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

Treatment  by  heat  demands  the  ap- 
plication of  a  temperature  that  is 
sufficiently  high  to  destroy  bacteria 
(167°  F.=75°  C.),  without  reaching  a 
point  that  will  cause  changes  in  the 
milk  that  are  undesirable  for  the  food 
of  an  infant  or  invalid.  The  higher 
degree  as  formerly  used  in  the  meth- 
od called  sterilization  (212°  F.) 
caused  these  changes,  as  experiment 
has  shown.  The  low-temperature 
method,  commonly  called  pasteu- 
rization, is  more  generally  accepted 
to-day,  and  is  the  only  practical 
method  known  that  can  be  used  in 
the  home  to  insure  safety. 

For  general  domestic  use  this  pro- 
cess may  be  carried  out  approximately 
in  a  very  simple  manner  by  using  a 
double  boiler,  a  fruit  jar  with  a  steamer, 
or  any  contrivance  that  will  allow  an 
inner  vessel  containing  the  milk  to 
rest  a  few  inches  above  the  bottom  of 
the  outer  vessel  containing  the  water, 
which  should  hold  in  bulk  about  twice 
as  much  as  the  inner  one  holds.  The 
water  must  reach  the  temperature  of 
171Q  F.,  when  the  apparatus  should  be 
removed  from  the  source  of  heat  and 
covered  with  a  blanket  for  half  an 
hour.    The  milk  must  then  be  cooled 


rapidly  as  follows:  Set  the  milk  vessel 
in  one  that  is  much  larger  but  not 
quite  so  deep  ;  fill  it  to  overflowing 
with  very  hot  water;  set  under  the  cold- 
water  spigot  and  let  a  constant  stream 
of  cold  water  run  into  the  hot  water 
without  strikiag  the  milk  vessel,  if  it 
be  glass,  to  prevent  breakage.  Fifteen 
miDutes  will  usually  suffice  to  cool  the 
milk  sufficiently,  when  it  must  be 
placed  in  the  icebox  or  the  coolest 
available  spot.  The  rapid  cooling  of 
the  milk,  to  prevent  development  of 
spores,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  necessary  features  of  pas- 
teurization, yet  it  is  the  one  most  com- 
monly overlooked. 

AYhile  this  is  not  the  ideal  process, 
it  is  a  reasonably  safe  method  of  heat 
treatment  for  general  domestic  use, 
and  it  is  infinitely  better  than  not  to 
pasteurize  at  all,  which  is  the  usual 
custom.  For  accurate  pasteurization 
for  the  feeding  of  babies,  invalids,  and 
children,  the  market  contrivances  are 
to  be  preferred,  more  especially  the 
apparatus  sold  for  the  purpose  at  the 
Walker  -  Gordon  milk  laboratories. 
These  laboratories  have  opened  a  new 
era  in  the  science  of  infant-feeding. 
Modified  milk,  according  to  the  at- 
tending physician's  prescription,  may 
be  ordered  at  these  laboratories  with 
as  much  ease  as  a  medicine  may  be 
called  for  from  a  druggist's,  and  cen- 
trifugal cream  (that  is,  perfectly  fresh 
cream)  and  perfectly  fresh  unmodified 
milk  may  be  secured  at  any  time. 
These  laboratories  meet  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  day — that  of  sup- 
plying children  who  are  deprived  of 
their  natural  food  with  milk  that  can 
be  modified  from  formulas  that  call  in 
each  instance  for  the  same  proportion 
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of  ingredients  that  were  contained  in 
the  mother's  milk,  presupposing  that 
an  analysis  of  this  milk  was  made  at 
the  proper  time,  which  should  be  con- 
sidered the  duty  of  every  physician 
attending  the  birth  of  a  child.  When 
this  has  not  been  done,  a  safe  general 
formula  is  used  which  considers  nat- 
ure's greatest  average  as  to  constit- 
uents and  proportions. 

Dr.  Rotch,  of  Boston,  professor  of 
children's  diseases  at   Harvard,  was 


the  originator  of  this  great  boon  to 
children,  and  his  work  for  starving  in- 
fants,among  rich  and  poor,has  marked 
an  important  step  in  advance  in  the 
science  of  pediatrics. 

Certainly  the  subject  is  a  grave  one 
and  one  that,  as  Dr.  Botch  says,  should 
be  taken  up  carefully  and  dealt  with 
broadly,  and  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  greatest  minds  of  the 
age. 

Louise  E.  Hogan. 


TRUTHFULNESS  IN 


ADULTS, 


BY  VIRGINIA   TEAMAN  REAINITZ. 


m 


|ANY  articles  have  been 
written  concerning  truth- 
fulness in  children,  but 
the  other  side  of  the 
question  is  not  so  often  dealt  with; 
and  that  is,  truthfulness  in  adults. 
An  impartial  turning  of  the  tables 
might  reveal  a  seldom-mentioned  cause 
for  childish  unveracity. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Babyhood  several  months  ago,  entitled 
"Ignorance  versus  Knowledge,"  the 
present  writer  advocated  the  substi- 
tution of  the  pure  and  beautiful  truth 
concerning  motherhood  for  the  false 
and  harmful  nonsense  so  often  dealt 
out  in  answer  to  innocent  question- 
ing. But  this  is  not  the  only  subject 
concerning  which  adult  trnthfulness 
must  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.    The  subject  of  frank 


dealing  in  many  important  educational 
matters  must  be  left  to  individual  con- 
science. The  purpose  of  this  article 
is  merely  to  point  out,  in  a  more  gen- 
eral way,  the  importance  of  parental 
consistency. 

A  very  little  reflection  will  serve  to 
convince  many  readers  of  Babfhood 
that  the  children  upon  whom  they  en- 
join such  strict  adherence  to  truth  see 
and  hear  much — sometimes  in  their 
own  homes — which  must  undermine 
the  mere  precept ;  for  children,  instead 
of  being  less  observant  than  their 
elders,  are  in  reality  very  keen  to 
catch  a  half -hidden  meaning,  and  are 
quick  to  perceive  any  inconsistency. 
Indeed,  no  discussion  upon  this  sub- 
ject can  be  intelligently  pursued  with- 
out some  understanding  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  intuition  and  the  swiftness  of 
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insight  which  are  characteristic  traits 
of  normal  childhood. 

The  illustration  of  example  versus 
precept  most  often  commented  upon 
is  to  be  found,  of  course,  in  the  child's 
contact  with  servants.  Many  a  child 
whose  parents  are  both  intelligent  and 
truthful  receives  its  first  lesson  in 
falsehood  from  the  worker  in  kitchen 
or  nursery.  The  danger  must  be  met 
as  are  physical  diseases — by  removing 
the  cause  and  by  toning  up  the  sys- 
tem. This  latter  method  of  treatment 
is  quite  as  important  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  character  as  in  those 
pertaining  to  the  body,  and  will  be 
noticed  a  little  further  on  as  the  true 
solution  of  all  those  perplexing  prob- 
lems which  arise  from  such  undesir- 
able influences  as  must  touch  the  life 
of  every  child. 

The  danger  from  bad  example,  how- 
ever, lurks  in  parlor  and  dining-room 
as  well  as  in  kitchen  and  nursery,  and 
many  a  parent  laughs  leniently  over 
the  story  of  some  escapade  which  the 
stupidest  child  must  recognize  as  on 
the  list  of  things  forbidden.  The 
writer  has  heard  a  guest — a  young 
man — recount  before  the  sons  of  the 
house  his  adventures  in  the  gambling 
dens  of  a  western  mining  town.  The 
stories  were  told  with  a  zest  and  en- 
joyment which  no  sane  child  could 
mistake  for  an  attitude  of  disapproba- 
tion. Bear  in  mind,  then,  what  the 
child  will  think  if  his  parents  seem  to 
approve  and  enjoy  the  recital  of  deeds 
which  he  knows  would  be  looked  upon 
with  horror  if  committed  by  himself. 
And,  above  all,  do  not  fancy  that  the 


inconsistency  escapes  his  attention. 
He  watches  his  father  and  mother,  and 
would  understand  a  quiet  and  non- 
committal reception  of  the  unwelcome 
story,  would  probably  even  under- 
stand  a  skillful  turning  of  the  con- 
versation. Common  sense,  as  well  as 
a  saving  sense  of  humor,  will  prevent 
this  watchful  discrimination  from 
developing  into  a  hypercritical,  cen- 
sorious attitude.  The  child  knows, 
as  well  as  you  do,  when  the  whole 
point  of  the  story  is  merely  an  in- 
nocent laugh.  And  he  knows,  also 
when  its  inevitable  effect  must  be  sub- 
versive of  your  most  earnest  teach- 
ing. 

But,  as  has  been  hinted,  the  solution 
of  the  whole  matter  is  simpler  than 
would  seem  at  first  sight,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility, as  always,  must  devolve 
upon  the  parents.  If  they  faithfully 
train  the  minds  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  love  of  truth  and 
honor,  all  side  issues  will  finally  adjust 
themselves.  The  result  to  be  striven 
for  is  that  the  child  shall  come  to  judge 
fairly  and  independently  for  himself  of 
the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  he  is 
thrown  in  contact,  and,  having  his  own 
standard  well  established,  should  not 
be  easily  tempted  to  depart  therefrom. 
And  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  one  thing  is  absolutely  necessary 
— the  parent  who  trains  the  child  must 
live  consistently  before  him.  Parents 
who  do  this,  and  who  work  towards 
forming  the  independent  characters  of 
their  children,  may  hope  to  overcome, 
in  the  end,  all  unfavorable  influences 
from  without. 
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THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT 


— The  child  who  is 
A  Plea  for  the  .  .  _  , 

passing  through 
Big  Baby.  *         b  6. 

that  dreadful  peri- 
od, from  six  to  sixteen,  has  my  most 
tender  sympathy,  and  this  is  written  in 
the  hope  that  possibly  it  might  help 
some  mother  to  think,  as  I  have  been 
forced  to  think,  that  it  is  criminal  to 
darken  the  life  of  a  child  through  our 
non-comprehension  of  the  fact  that 
children  feel  and  suffer  most  deeply  at 
that  age.  First,  because  they  are  old 
enough  to  give  due,  sometimes  undue, 
importance  to  all  things  said  of  them, 
and  are  not  old  enough  to  understand 
that  the  feeling  of  the  hour  will  not  last 
forever.  Secondly,  they  never  think 
that  the  tender  physical  care  that  they 
receive  is  an  evidence  of  parental  love- 
Oftentimes  it  is  not.  It  is  hard  for  a 
quick-witted  child  to  see  that  fine 
clothes  for  her  means  a  personal  af- 
fection when  the  purchase  is  prefaced 
by  a  remark  of  this  nature:  "  I  must 
get  you  a  dress;  you  must  not  look 
different  from  the  Davenport  girls." 
Dickens  has  created  no  character  more 
pathetic  than  Esther  Summerson,  and 
his  description  of  her  crying  herself  to 
sleep,  because  she  was  to  no  one  what 
her  dolly  was  to  her,  makes  every 
mother  more  tender,  not  of  but  to  her 
little  ones. 

So  many  times  have  I  heard  mothers 
say,  "I  never  thought  little  children 
would  think  of  such  things,"  that  I  am 
forced  to  this  expression  of  my  own 
deep  feeling.  Well  cared  for  and  ten- 
derly loved  children  are  often  heart- 
hungry  for  the  loving  word  of  praise 
or  expression  of   endearment.  This 


is  pre-eminently  a  day  of  reason, 
and  surely  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
those  children  to  be  affectionate 
who  rarely  hear  affectionate  words 
uttered.  I  was  calling  on  a  lady 
of  intelligence  who  expressed  her  en- 
joyment of  poetry  and  travel,  and  then 
gradually  drifting  into  a  discussion  of 
the  disposal  of  time  said,  "Since  I 
have  been  married  I  have  had  no  time 
to  enjoy  myself.  The  babies  came  so 
soon.  I  had  hoped  it  would  be  differ- 
ent, but  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  all 
time  and  money  for  them  which  I 
might  have  expended^  upon  myself." 
She  calmly  continued  her  conversa- 
tion, but  the  two  little  daughters,  who 
listened  with  all  of  a  child's  intensity, 
held  my  attention  ;  one  looked  sullen 
and  don't-care,  the  other  grieved.  Like 
Sir  Launfal,  she  will  see,  if  at  all,  ' '  the 
Holy  Grail  at  her  own  door." 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  told  me  this  : 
"  I  can  never  think  of  my  thirteenth 
birthday  without  a  shudder.  My 
mother — she  was  a  self-sacrificing 
mother — told  me  how  dreadfully  my 
father  had  felt  when  he  knew  he  was 
to  have  a  child  of  his  own  and  how 
she  had  dreaded  this  calamity.  My 
father,  who  had  been  my  idol,  and  who 
I  thought  had  loved  me  !  I  am  thirty 
years  old  to-day,  but  I  have  never  felt 
the  same  toward  my  parents  since. 
Why,  what  was  I  but  an  unavoidable 
burden !  "  The  tears  in  her  eyes  even 
as  she  spoke  attested  to  her  suffering. 

Some  one  admired  an  intimate 
friend's  beautiful  hair.  Afterwards  she 
said  to  me,  "  Yes,  it  is  my  one  beauty 
and  all  due  to  my  mother's  careful 
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care;  but  I  can  never  think  of  that  care 
without  being  saddened.  My  mother 
always  said  she  must  take  extra  care 
of  my  hair,  as  I  was  so  awkward  and 
had  such  very  disagreeable  manners. 
I  felt  that  she  was  ashamed  of  me, 
this  feeling  adding  greatly  to  my  un- 
fortunate traits.  Would  you  believe 
me,  often  I  have  thought  how  much 
happier  they  would  be  if  I  could  have 
disappeared  forever,"  and  yet  she  was 
an  only  daughter,  whose  mother  really 
loved  her. 

Several  months  ago  the  papers  were 
commenting  on  the  suicide  of  a  twelve- 
year-old  girl,  and  one  who  had  never 
thought  of  this  before  would  be 
shocked  at  the  number  of  people  now 
grown  who  will  tell  you  that  they  had 
thought  of  self-destruction  as  chil- 
dren— in  a  childish,  futile  way,  but 
none  the  less,  because  they  felt  they 
were  failures  in  their  own  home  circle. 
No  child  ever  feels  desperate  when  he 
can  come  to  mother  or  father  for  sym- 
pathy. 

Many  will  say  that  these  are  mor- 
bid, exceptional  cases;  I  grant  that, 
but  too  many  have  come  under  my 
own  observation  to  make  me  think 
that  the  exceptions  are  few — to  me 
they  are  perilously  many. 

I  know  of  one  mother  who  never 
puts  her  child  in  bed  without  telling 
her  how  dear  she  is  to  her;  she  cried 
herself  to  sleep  too  many  nights  to 
allow  her  child  to  ever  think  she  is  a 
burden.  After  the  little  one's  prayer 
comes  the  mother's,  "  I  thank  Thee, 
dear  Father,  for  this  little  girl." 

How  many  times  you  will  see  the 
older  child  in  a  nursery  try  to  climb 
in  mother's  lap,  or  begging  for  notice 
in  other  ways,  only  perhaps  to  be  told 


that  "  she  is  too  old  to  be  babied,"  or 
pointed  out  to  the  visitor  as  being 
"jealous  of  Baby."  The  nine-months- 
old  infant  does  not  need  the  petting 
half  so  much. 

The  desire  to  be  praised  and  loved 
is  one  of  the  strongest  in  human  na- 
ture and  heart-aches  both  now  and 
hereafter  will  surely  follow  the  ignor- 
ing of  this  fact.  There  will  be  plenty 
to  "  stroke  the  fur  the  wrong  way  "  in 
the  later  years  ;  it  need  not  begin  at 
mother's  knee. 

We,  as  mothers,  might  better  sacri- 
fice ourselves  less  than  most  of  us  do, 
get  more  of  God's  beauty,  see  more  of 
our  friends,  and  enjoy  our  children, 
and  show  them  this  enjoyment.  I 
know  all  about  the  hindrances  and 
realize  that  Euclid  never  presents  so 
difficult  a  problem  as  enjoyment  and 
tender  comprehension  of  a  child's  daily 
life  when  one  is  governed  through 
necessity  by  very  little  money,  poor 
service  and  the  desire  to  have  such  a 
home  as  will  satisfy  husband  and  chil- 
dren. True  motherhood  solves  it  — 
E.  C. 


Put 
to  Sleep. 


— Babyhood  has 
published  many 
useful  articles  on 
the  subject  of  putting  Baby  to  sleep,but 
I  believe  the  magazine  has  never  before 
pointed  out  how  often  the  tables  are 
turned  and  Baby  gives  a  point  to  his 
mother  in  the  gentle  art  of  putting  to 
sleep.  The  idea  is  thus  expressed, 
with  true  poetic  and  presumably 
fatherly  insight,  in  the  following  lines: 

PUT  TO  SLEEP. 

Back  and  forth  in  the  rocker, 

Lost  in  a  reverie  deep, 
The  mother  rocked  while  trying 

To  sing  the  baby  to  sleep. 
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The  baby  began  a-crowing, 
For  silent  he  couldn't  keep, 

And  after  awhile  the  baby 

Had  crowed  his  mother  to  sleep. 

The  verses  are  taken  from  Mr.  B. 
K.  Munkittrick's  recently  published 
volume  entitled  '  'The  Acrobatic 
Muse." — X. 


About  "Next 
Summer." 


— Now  that  we 
have  almost  for- 
gotten the  pleas- 
ures of  our  last  vacation,  the  problems 
of  living  within  doors  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  enjoyment  as  well  as  comfort 
confront  those  who  daily  look  to  the 
welfare  of  little  lives.  But  it  is  not 
of  winter  comforts  that  I  wish  to 
speak. 

I  want  to  address  a  word  to  those  who 
did  not "  figure  "  in  a  way  to  permit  the 
children  an  outing  last  summer.  It  is 
just  after  a  great  fire  that  we  are  re- 
minded oi  the  necessity  for  fire  pro- 
tection ;  it  is  just  after  a  sad  loss  by 
drowning  that  our  interest  in  the  art  of 
swimming  becomes  aroused ;  and  so  it  is 
immediately  after  a  long  heated  term 
that  we  are  the  most  ready  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  avoiding  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  experience  of  staying  at 
home  during  its  enervating  length. 

In  fact,  now,  in  the  very  midst 
of  winter,  is  the  very  time  to  plan  to 
go  away  next  summer,  Providence  will- 
ing ;  and  so  I  urge  all  readers  to  take 
steps  to  such  a  consummation,  which 
is  devoutedly  to  be  wished,  indeed, 
where  the  little  people  live.  If  the 
trouble  has  been  one  of  cash  alone,  as 
I  am  aware  is  often  the  case,  I  suggest 
that  from  this  day  forth  a  part,  even  a 
tiny  part,  of  the  household  funds  be 
put  carefully  aside  toward  a  fund  for 


the  coming  need;  for  a  vacation  will 
be  the  more  necessary  if  it  had  not 
been  permitted  last  year. 

Take  the  little  ones  into  the  plans 
for  it,  and  strive  to  turn  the  interest 
thus  created  to  good  account  in  the 
direction  of  a  wider  knowledge  of 
things  and  places.  Board  can  be  had 
for  $5  per  week  in  the  finest  portions 
of  the  country,  and  none  need  bemoan 
the  "  necessity  "  which  leads  them  to 
select  a  summer  residence  surrounded 
by  the  luxurious  green  of  mountain 
woods,  or  meadow  lands,  amid  the 
music  of  running  brooks.  Quite  the 
contrary !  There  are  near-by  fresh 
butter  and  milk  and  eggs,  sunshine 
and  the  rural  sights  and  sounds  dear 
to  the  heart  of  childhood ;  for  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  spirit  of  the  late 
Rev.  E.  P.  Boe's  works,  and  long  to 
see  thousands  of  the  puny,  sickly  city- 
bred  waifs  brought  "  Near  to  Nature's 
Heart,"  even  if  for  brief  intervals  of 
a  week  only. 

If  you  are  unfortunately  located  in 
a  dwelling  which  has  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  should  be  considered 
as  imperative  for  the  use  of  a  family 
of  young  children,  instead  of  taking 
all  for  granted,  and  thinking,  "Well, 
I  can't  help  it,"  rouse  yourself  to  the 
demand  of  duty  and  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  get  away  from  the  lo- 
cality. If  you  cannot  get  away  to 
the  country,  at  least  seek  a  house 
where  fresh  air  may  be  had,  to- 
gether with  a  bit  of  garden  and  lawn 
where  the  children  may  be  shown  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  unfolding  beauty 
which  God  gives  the  world  in  summer 
time,  where  the  hand  of  man  does  not 
intervene  to  prevent.  You  can't  do 
it  ?     I  say   yes,  you   can !  Where 
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there's  a  will,  there's  a  way,  and  I  say 
it  because  I  know  it. 

There  is  one  thing  you  may  begin 
at  once  :  to  cu'tivatethe  love  of  nature 
in  your  children.  Stimulate  their 
minds  to  become  receptive  of  the 
glories,  the  grandeur,  the  peaceful- 
ness,  the  majesty  of  the  sight  of  nature 
in  her  varying  moods.  Lacking  this 
appreciation,  your  child  grows  up 
robbed  of  a  birthright  To  such,  the 
sunrise  brings  only  day  ;  the  sunset, 
darkness.    To  such,  air    is  but  air 


and  the  smiling  face  of  nature  be- 
comes simply  a  place  to  feed  cows. 
He  loses  much  of  the  subtle  luxury 
life  should  grant  each  of  us.  There 
is  a  spark  of  this  nature-love  in  every 
breast  ;  fan  it,  cherish  it,  and  you  will 
aid  your  little  one  to  a  higher  plane 
of  maturity,  of  manhood  or  woman- 
hood and  good  citizenship. 

The  long  winter  nights  now  upon 
us — what  opportunities  they  pre- 
sent to  us  for  creating  a  thirst  for  the 
knowledge  I  refer  to,  and  for  satisfy- 


Fed  on  cow's  milk  alone  are  frequently  troubled  with  constipa- 
tion. The  milk  forms  in  hard  curds  in  the  baby's  stomach 
and  the  infant  is  unable  to  digest  them.  Mellin's  Food  added 
to  the  milk  prevents  the  forming  of  hard  curds  in  the  stomach, 
renders  the  milk  easy  of  digestion  and  prevents  constipation. 
Mellin's  Food  is  already  cooked,  is  easily  prepared  and  is  readily 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  infant. 


M 


ELLIN  S  FOOD  Makes 
Milk  Like  Mothers  Milk 


Before  I  began  to  use  Mellin's  Food  my  baby  was  weak  and 
delicate  and  I  could  never  get  anything  to  stay  on  his  stomach  ; 
every  time  he  nursed  he  would  vomit  it  up  two  minutes  after 
and  his  bowels  never  moved  unless  I  gave  him  something  to 
move  them.  He  was  so  cross  that  I  could  hardly  do  anything 
with  him.  So  I  thought  1  would  give  Mellin's  Food  a  trial  and 
it  brought  him  right  out,  and  all  of  his  ailments  are  now 
remedied.  I  praise  it  very  highly  because  it  is  good  and  is  just 
what  it  is  recommended  to  be. 

MARY  E.  BISHOP,  Collinsville,  III. 

Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  will  send 
you  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food  free  of  charge. 

DOLIBER-GOODALE  COMPANY,   BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ing  it.  Illustrated  books  which  treat 
of  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world 
are  interesting  vehicles  for  conveying 
a  knowledge  of  the  curious  habits  and 
modes  of  life  in  birds,  beasts  and  the 
fishes  of  the  sea,  the  flowers  and 
trees  and  natural  phenomena.  En- 
courage the  children  to  make  collec- 
tions of  even  the  common  specimens 
all  about  us,  of  wood,  flowers  and 
grasses,  insects,  and  make  these  the 
subjects  of  c>  talks." 


These  are  all  mere  hints  ;  but  they 
lie  along  the  way  that  leads  to  broader, 
more  generous,  more  pure  lives  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  consider  "near 
enough  right."  Nothing  is  perfect 
that  falls  short  of  perfection.  It's  a 
sad  bungle  we  make  of  "  bringing  up" 
little  lives  at  best.  Let  us  embrace 
all  possible  chances  of  betterment. 

Won't  you  plan  for  a  vacation  of 
*ome  kind,  next  summer,  for  the  little 
ones  ?    Do  ! —  W. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  CONCERNING  CYCLING, 


BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.  D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


CORRESPONDENT  has 
asked  us  to  say  some- 
thing about  cycling  for 
women    and  children. 
Women's  ways  and  mala- 
dies are  hardly  within  Babyhood's 
scope,  but  we  have  no  objection  to  in- 
cluding them  in  the  present  discussion. 

At  the  start  one  might  say  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  about  the  matter,  in 
that,  like  most  out-door  or  even  in-door 
forms  of  exercise,  it  is  wholesome  if 
used,  harmful  if  abused.  If  one  con- 
siders the  use  of  the  wheel  in  health, 
what  is  said  for  a  man  will  apply  equal- 
ly or  nearly  so  for  women  or  children. 
We  shall  therefore  speak  first  of  all  of 
its  use  in  general,  and  then  mention 
some  things  which  seem  to  demand  no- 
tice as  regards  women  or  children. 

First,  a  few  points  about  the  ma- 
chine. Get  one  as  good  as  you  can  af- 
ford. Good,  meaning  well  made,  not 
needlessly  heavy,  but  do  not  gain  light- 
ness at  the  risk  of  safety. 

Do  not  have  too  high  a  gear,  have 
one  which  does  not  exhaust  you.  One 
should  feel  better  for  the  ride.  Any 
exercise  which  has  to  be  recovered 
from,  is,  to  say  the  least,  of  doubtful 
value. 


Have  the  relation  between  the  seat 
and  the  treadles  right.  That  is  to  say, 
let  there  be  no  need  of  undue  reaching 
for  the  pedals  or  danger  of  losing  them. 
At  the  same  time,  sit  as  high  as  is  com- 
fortable. "High  knee-action"  may  be 
a  recommendation  in  a  carriage  horse, 
but  it  is  not  in  a  cyclist.  It  is  un- 
sightly, and  abdominal  massage,  if 
needed,  may  be  gotten  in  better  ways. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  saddle.  It  would  be 
incredible  that  many  of  the  contrivances 
offered  under  the  name  of  bicycle  sad- 
dles could  ever  have  been  tolerated  by 
a  long-suffering  public,  did  we  not 
know  that  things  to  sit  on  have  been 
so  long  made  in  defiance  of  anatomy 
and  common  sense.  One  naturally 
should  sit  upon  the  two  bony  promi- 
nences called  seat  bones  (tuber a  ischiim 
anatomical  phrase),  which  are  well  pre- 
pared to  bear  the  pressure.  Now,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  chairs  are  made 
and  bought  which  oblige  or  permit 
the  sitter  to  sit  upon  parts  of  the  spinal 
column  all  the  way  from  the  back  of 
the  neck  to  the  sacrum  (crupper  bone), 
or  upon  the  backs  of  the  thighs.  This 
habit  of  taking  what  is  sold  to  sit  upon 
has  probably  been  the  cause  of  the 
toleration  of  the  various  forms  of  so- 
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called  saddles.  We  have  no  particular 
saddle  to  recommend,  but  we  must  say 
that  a  really  good  one  must  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  gives  firm  support  to 
these  seat  bones  and  presses  against  no 
other  part  of  the  body.  Those  which 
make  pressure  against  the  orifice  of  the 
bowel  or  the  parts  in  front  of  it  are 
harmful.  We  have  often  inquired 
what  was  the  use  or  intent  of  the  long 
horn  of  the  bicycle  saddle  extending  for- 
ward from  the  sitting  position.  The  only 
response  we  have  ever  elicited  was  that 
it  was  useful  to  fall  upon  if  one  were 
jostled  from  his  seat.  Probably  it  is 
simply  a  survival  of  the  pommel  of  the 
riding  saddle  Just  as  the  European  rail- 
way coach  keeps  up  the  useless  tradi- 
tion of  its  origin.  This  horn  should 
never  be  allowed  to  be  so  placed  as  to 
touch  the  person. 

These  recommendations  are  for  both 
sexes  and  for  all  ages.  Saddles  for 
women  need  to  be  a  little  wider  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  men,  because 
the  bones  before  mentioned  are  a  little 
farther  apart  in  women  than  men,  but 
most  fairly  wide  saddles  will  do  in  this 
respect.  No  one,  man  or  woman, 
should  adopt  a  saddle  until  one  has 
been  found  in  the  practice  school 
which  can  be  adjusted  by  moving,  tilt- 
ing, etc.,  until  the  seat  is  in  the  right 
place  without  loss  of  power  on  the 
treadles.  Often  a  compromise  must 
be  made:  if  so,  better  lose  power  than 
ride  with  pressure  upon  vulnerable 
parts.  This  question  of  the  saddle  is 
quite  as  important  for  men  as  for  wo- 
men, and  for  elderly  men  most  of  all. 

Having  provided  oneself  with  a  sat- 
isfactory wheel,  the  question  is  how  to 
use  it  without  abusing  it:  First,  choose 
suitable  clothing:  we  do  not  mean  any 


particular  style  or  suit,  but  that  the 
garments  shall  permit  all  necessary 
freedom  of  movement.  We  can 
hardly  understand  how  any  woman 
who  rides  for  pleasure  can  wear  the 
ordinary  styles  of  corsets;  none  at  all 
is  best,  next  best,  a  very  short  one  or 
a  "corset  waist." 

The  great  abuse  of  the  wheel  is  in 
riding  too  far  or  too  fast.  One  cannot 
set  a  limit  in  miles  or  in  hours  which 
will  do  for  all  people.  It  is  far  better 
to  underdo  than  overdo.  Always  plan 
to  come  in  fresh.  Never  try  to  ride  up 
hill  until  you  have  gained  considera- 
ble skill,  and  never  persist  in  riding 
up  one  if  it  is  taxing  you;  you  are  rid- 
ing for  physical  benefit,  not  to  show 
your  pluck.  In  the  beginning,  to  set  a 
day's  work  before  oneself,  it  is  safe  to 
inquire:  how  long  can  I  walk  without 
being  overtired?  If  one  hour,  it  is 
probable  that  you  can  ride  even 
less.  Later  on  one  may  ride  as  long 
a  time  as  one  can  walk.  Rarely  can  one 
do  more,  unless  there  are  some  peculiar 
reasons,  such  as  practice  in  riding, 
which  one  has  not  had  in  walking. 
Further,  remember  that  a  given  dis- 
tance done  quickly  is  much  more  ex- 
hausting than  if  done  slowly.  Every 
physiologist  and  every  sporting  man 
knows  that  "it  is  pace  that  kills,"  but 
it  is  very  hard  to  escape  "the  intoxica- 
tion of  speed."  Never  make  "spurts" 
or  "scorch,"  except  to  escape  danger, 
nor  run  races. 

All  these  recommendations  are  use- 
ful for  all  alike,  but  they  are  obligatory 
for  women  and  children,  because  of 
their  relatively  less  physical  power. 
Thus,  suppose  that  a  man  of  150 
pounds  rides  a  25-pound  wheel,  this 
total  weight  of  175  pounds  is  propelled 
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by  a  larger  muscular  system,  including 
the  heart,  with  a  larger  lung  capacity 
to  feed  it,  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case 
if  a  woman  of  the  same  weight  were 
riding.  The  tax,  therefore,  would  be 
relatively  greater  upon  the  woman. 
And  whatever  her  weight,  it  is  true 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  her  muscular 
power  is  less  in  proportion  to  her 
weight  than  is  a  man's.  The  same  is 
partially  true  of  children,  even  boys. 

All  the  foregoing  is  said  of  persons 
presumably  sound.  May  a  person  not 
sound,  ride? 

Many  of  them  may.  We  cannot  go 
into  details  as  regards  the  effect  upon 
different  diseases.  The  affections  of 
the  heart  are  the  greatest  bar  to  the 
.use  of  the  wheel.    The  best  rule  is  for 


any  person  who  knows  or  believes  that 
he  or  she  has  any  defect  which  might 
be  aggravated  by  the  bicycle  to  consult 
his  or  her  own  medical  adviser  before 
making  what  might  be  a  costly  invest- 
ment in  more  senses  than  one.  In  the 
case  of  children  this  duty  of  course  falls 
on  the  parents.  Many  disorders  of  wo- 
men which  have  been  supposed  to  for- 
bid the  use  of  the  wheel  do  not  neces- 
sarily do  so.  There  are,  of  course,  oc- 
casions and  conditions  which  every  wo- 
man recognizes  as  calling  for  more 
than  usual  caution  as  regards  exertion. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  use  of 
the  bicycle  would  better  be  temporarily 
suspended,  as  would  be  any  other  tax- 
ing exercise. 


THE  NURSING  FUNCTION, 


BY  A.  K.  BOND,  M.  D. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Baltimore  Medical  College. 


HAVE  read  with  both  inter- 
est and  profit  the  article 
of  the  "Strong-Minded 
Woman"  in  the  January 
issue  of  Babyhood,  and 
deeply  regret  that  by  my  paper  in  the 
October  number  I  have  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  any  one  among  its  readers.  My 
purpose  was  not  to  offend,  but  to  sug- 
gest and  help.  In  Baltimore  the  term 
"strong-minded  woman"  is  but  a  harm- 
less jest,  even  our  most  progressive 
thinkers  and  public  workers  having 
never  lost  the  sympathy  and  respect 
of  the  men  about  them;  but  having,  in 
grappling  with  the  grave  problems  of 
our  great  city,  which  are  now  large r 
than  one  sex  can  master,  freely  sought 


and  obtained  the  advice  and  co-opera- 
tion of  even  our  most  conservative 
men. 

My  critic  has,  I  think,  largely  missed 
the  point  at  issue.  My  theme  was  not 
the  "new  woman,"  but  the  new  baby — 
the  causes  of  that  great  food-famine 
which  meets  the  majority,  perhaps,  of 
newcomers.  I  think  it  is  worth  grave 
consideration  at  the  hand  of  every 
mother  who  loves  the  infant  of  her 
neighbor  almost  (the  Golden  Kule 
doesn't  seem  to  cover  baby  life)  as 
much  as  her  own  little  one.  I  had  in 
mind,  unconsciously,  in  writing  my  ar- 
ticle, at  this  point,  the  women  who  are 
strong-minded  enough  to  have  taken 
up  the  practice  of  medicine,  many  of 
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whom  doubtless  are  among  Babyhood's 
readers;  and  my  thought  was  that  the 
frequent  failure  of  the  nursing  function, 
perhaps  no  more  frequent  now  than 
ages  ago,  would  make  an  excellent 
field  of  research  for  such  a  trained 
thinker,  far  better  than  certain  themes 
in  which  women  are  trying  to  compete 
with  men  at  a  disadvantage.  I  had, 
as  I  think  my  words  showed,  no  pur- 
pose to  comment  on  the  relative  nurs- 
ing powers  of  "strong-minded"  women. 
I  have  no  statistics  on  that  point,  and 
do  not  think  it  is  my  place  to  seek 
them.  In  Baltimore  I  feel  sure  that 
education  and  public  spirit  have  not 
made  women  less  womanly  or  less  ten- 
der to  their  children.  I  believe  that 
women  should  have  every  encourage- 
ment to  self-development;  their  own 
instincts  and  added  experience  will  tell 
them  eventually  what  they  are  not 
fitted  for. 

My  critic  suggests  that  nervous 
strain  is  the  cause  of  defective  nursing 
power.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
this  is  the  most  important  factor.  I 
have  in  mind  a  young  woman  of  ex- 
cellent physical  health  and  fond  of  out- 
door games,  who,  with  a  comfortable, 
happy  home,  came  coolly  up  to  the 
point  of  maternity  and,  in  spite  of 
most  patient  efforts,  utterly  failed  to 
nurse  her  chiild.  There  must  be  very 
many  such  instances  in  the  knowledge 
of  readers  of  Babyhood.  Undoubted- 
ly, the  more  robust  the  health  and 
"nerves"  the  better  the  general  chances 
of  successful  nursing,  but  there  are 
other  influences  that  call  for  further 
investigation. 

Sometimes  I  have  fallen  back  on 
heredity  pure  and  simple,  but  heredity 
is  rather  a  group  of  obscure  causes 


than  a  single  definite  cause.  A  Ger- 
man observer  claims  that  the  defective 
formation  of  the  mammilla,  which  is 
so  frequently  present  in  these  cases  of 
failed  nursing,  is  in  many,  if  not  most 
instances,  associated  with  other  defects 
of  development  in  internal  organs  of 
the  body.  If  this  be  so,  then  a  more 
wise  oversight  of  the  expecting  mother 
(another  theme  deserving  a  woman's 
research)  might  secure  a  more  com- 
plete development  of  the  body  of  her 
child,  and,  if  it  were  a  girl,  a  more  per- 
fect nursing  of  the  infant  of  the  latter. » 

I  have  suspected  that  injuries  in 
childbirth,  which  as  yet  obtain  scant 
attention  until  they  have  become 
chronic,  might  effect  gravely  the  moth- 
er's nursing  power,  by  reflex  action 
through  the  central  nervous  system. 
If  they  are  attended  by  blood  sepsis 
they  certainly  do  so,  in  this  case  proba- 
bly by  poisoning  the  blood  supply  of 
the  breast. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  ineffi- 
cient breast-gland  would  be  a  tery  fit 
subject  for  study  by  a  woman  physi- 
cian. A  little  is  known  of  the  steps 
by  which  the  mamma  advances  to  its 
full  growth  and  function,  from  fetal 
life  through  babyhood,  childhood,  ma- 
ture life  and  maternity;  but  more  light 
is  needed  on  the  subject,  and  a  woman 
might  obtain  information  and  make 
exact  examinations,  not  of  the  breast 
but  of  the  gland  which  lies  and  may 
be  felt  within  it,  much  more  easily 
than  one  of  the  other  sex.  It  may  be 
that  there  is  a  physical  defect  in  many 
inefficient  glands,  a  deficient  blood- 
supply,  an  incomplete  development, 
which  might  be,  perhaps,  detected  and  • 
remedied  safely  before  the  suckling's 
birth  by  properly  prescribed  massage 
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or  other  local  measures.  This  subject 
is  as  yet  wholly  unstudied,  save  in  the 
somewhat  questionable  processes  of 
"bust  beautification"  in  certain  mas- 
sage institutions. 

One  possible  cause  of  inefficiency  is 
preventable  by  the  mothers  of  the 
community.  This  is  the  permanent  in- 
jury of  the  breast  of  the  infant  child 
by  ignorant  nurses  who  think  that  in 
the  first  week  after  birth  the  somewhat 
swollen  breasts  of  the  baby  must  be 
squeezed  and  otherwise  manipulated, 
or  who  pin  the  hard  edge  of  the  baby's 
binder  tight  across  the  middle  of  these 
delicate  organs.  Too  often  abscess  is 
the  result.  Corset-  pressure  might, 
perhaps,  do  like  harm  in  the  develop- 
ing girl. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 


man;  the  proper  study  of  womankind 
is  the  woman  and  the  child.  Before 
woman  lie  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
field,  in  which  she  has  a  right  to  the 
pre-eminence  as  an  observer  and  teacher 
of  truth,  old  and  new.  There  is  per- 
haps no  greater  need  of  humanity  than 
for  hosts  of  women  with  minds  trained 
to  highest  and  broadest  thought,  whose 
life-aim  is  the  understanding  of  the 
structure,  the  true  destiny,  and  the 
duty  of  their  sex,  first  in  the  home  and 
school  and  secondarily  in  public  affairs, 
and  who  shall  approach  these  prob- 
lems, many  of  which  have  eluded  or 
resisted  men's  pursuit,  in  that  spirit  of 
humility,  of  reverence  for  truth,  which 
has  ever  marked  the  noblest  minds  of 
the  pioneer  sex  in  fields  of  knowledge. 


A  STUDY  OF  DOLLS. 


IMPRESSED  with  the  im- 
portance of  finding  out 
more  accurately  the  rela- 
tions of  children  to  dolls, 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  sent  to 
teachers,  parents,  and  other  intimates 
of  children  a  list  of  questions  about 
dolls;  and  the  answers,  with  some  other 
information,  have  furnished  material 
for  an  interesting  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Pedagogical  Seminary. 

The  first  thought  of  anyone  receiv- 
ing the  list  of  questions  would  proba- 
bly be  pure  amusement.  Imagine  a 
dignified  judge  or  doctor  opening  his 


morning's  mail  to  be  confronted  by 
this: — "My  dear  sir:  1.  Did  you  ever 
play  with  dolls?  2.  Did  you  es- 
pecially enjoy  it?"  etc. — or  this,taking 
even  more  for  granted — "1.  Describe 
your  dolls,  and  get  children  to  do  the 
same."  But  though  at  first  the  thought 
that  these  matters  are  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  merit  serious  study  from 
adults  is  so  novel  as  to  be  amusing,  a 
careful  reading  of  the  questions  is 
enough  to  show  how  suggestiv .  the  sub- 
ject is,  and  to  convince  that  the  pains 
spent  on  it  are  not  likely  to  be  thrown 
away. 

To  benevolent  uncles  and  aunts, 
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whom  we  may  fancy  eagerly  scanning 
these  pages  about  Christmas  time  to 
find  out  what  sort  of  dolls  to  invest  in, 
the  variety  of  dolls  for  which  at  least 
one  child  here  expresses  a  preference 
will  doubtless  be  a  surprise.  Some  are 
even  so  misguided  as  to  pass  over  all 
the  real  dolls,  and  prefer  a  substitute. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  city  mission- 
ary or  other  kind-hearted  person  to 
mention  with  special  pity  some  poor 
child  who  has  been  seen  nursing  a  car- 
rot, or  even,  as  in  one  actual  case,  a 
bunch  of  ordinary  dry  grass,  never 
realizing  that  such  queer  dolls  are  oc- 
casionally a  matter  of  choice.  These 
substitutes  are  curious  things;  the  pil- 
lows, which  39  of  the  845  children 
questioned  used  as  dolls,  are  too  famil- 
iar to  stop  over.  The  cob  or  ear  of 
corn  seems  more  fanciful;  19  of  the 
children  made  corn  dolls.  Daisies,  pieces 
of  cloth,  newspapers,  peanuts,  apples, 
sticks  of  wood,  towels,  brooms,  button- 
hooks, served  as  dolls  for  others  of 
this  group  of  children,  all  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  12.  One  might  think 
that  imagination  had  done  its  work 
and  would  need  a  rest  after  transform- 
ing a  flabby,  senseless  shawl  into  a  doll, 
but  that  is  only  the  first  step.  We 
read  "a  shawl  doll  had  no  heart,  so  a 
ball  was  put  in  its  folds  so  it  could  live 
and  love/' 

But  aside  from  all  these  odd  substi- 
tutes, the  recommendation  for  a  child's 
first  doll  is  that  it  be  "rather  small  and 
durable,  soft  enough  not  to  hurt,  flexi- 
ble," and  simple  in  clothing.  "A  doll 
that  can  be  taken  everywhere  as  well 
as  treated  everyway  is  a  sure  favorite." 

The  old  lament,  "my  doll  is  stuffed 
with  saw-dust,"  has  been  sadly  echoed 
by  many  a  child. 


"To  find  a  doll's  head  hollow,  or  filled 
with  sawdust,  while  it  suggests  to  very 
young  children  the  same  as  contents  of  their 
own  body,  is  with  other  children  a  frequent 
source  of  disenchantment  and  sometimes 
marks  the  sudden  end  of  the  doll  period." 
"When  my  brother  proved  my  doll  had  no 
brains  by  slicing  off  her  head,  I  felt  I  had 
been  deluded;  1  watched  him  with  stoicism 
and  took  no  more  interest  in  dolls." 

But    "discussions    with  sceptical 

brothers,  who  assert  that  the  doll  is 

nothing  but  wood,  rubber,  wax,  etc., 

are  often  met  with  a  resentment  as 

keen  as  that  vented  upon  missionaries 

who  declare  that  idols  are  but  stocks 

and  stones." 

"In  some  cases  allowances  for  the  doll's 
moral  or  physical  disabilities  are  made  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  material  of 
which  it  is  found  to  consist.  Wooden  dolls 
will  not  bend;  so  are  obstinate." 

Closely  connected  with  the  doll's 
physical  constitution  are  matters  of 
feeding,  sleep,  sickness,  etc.  The  man- 
ner of  feeding  dolls  varies  from  the 
Barmecide  feasts,  where  food  is  simply 
imagined  to  fill  the  really  empty  plates, 
to  the  decidedly  objectionable  plans  of 
breaking  a  hole  in  the  doll's  head  and 
putting  food  in,  forcing  it  between  part- 
ly open  lips,  pouring  liquids  inside  the 
neck  of  the  doll's  dress,  and  pouring 
on  the  front  of  dress  or  bib.  Several 
children  fed  dolls  habitually  in  the  lat- 
ter way,  inferring  its  propriety  from 
watching  babies  fed.  One  child  says: 
"I  fed  liquids  on  a  bib,  thinking  babies 
soaked  it  up  that  way;"  another,  "I  fed 
dolly  a  great  deal,  because  it  was  fun 
to  wash  her  bib." 

The  actual  food  of  dolls,  stripped  of 
every  beguiling  alias,  is  found  to  be 
rather  appalling.  Soap  suds  is  ice- 
cream; mud,  chocolate  cake;  birch- 
bark,  green  fruit,  pepper-grass,  are  a 
few  of  the  unrelishing  things  which 
supply  their  table.  If  the  mock  parents 
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often  share  these  doll  feasts  it  is  little 
wonder  that  "sometimes  children  are 
injured  by  eating  what  only  their  im- 
agination makes  wholesome/7 

Sleep  is  found  as  necessary  for  dolls 
as  food.  Probably  children  put  their 
dolls  to  sleep  even  more  generally  than 
they  feed  them,  it  is  such  a  conveni- 
ence to  think  of  Baby  as  comfortably 
asleep  when  you  wish  to  go  about  some 
other  play.  The  habit  of  rocking 
dolls  to  sleep  is  pretty  general;  some 
sing  to  them,  others  jump  and  trot 
them.  This  latter  method  could  only 
be  advised  for  Dutch  dolls  of  the  most 
phlegmatic  temperament.  Some  well- 
instructed  children  speak  of  keeping 
others  quiet  while  the  doll  sleeps. 
Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  keep  them- 
selves quiet.  One  testimony  illustrates 
an  indirect  advantage  of  this  plan:  "I 
took  my  doll  to  bed  with  me  nights, 
and  put  myself  to  sleep  trying  to  keep 
quiet  so  as  not  to  disturb  her." 

The  sicknesses  and  ailments  of  dolls 
are  many,  and  often  of  the  most  serious 
nature,  4  cases  of  leprosy  and  5  of 
beheading  (!)  being  mentioned  among 
a  host  of  commoner  ills. 

The  remedies  in  use  are  as  various 
as  doll  foods,  the  least  objectionable 
being  tapioca  pills.  Some  powerful 
drugs  are  in  the  list  of  doll  medicines, 
and  lead  one  to  wonder  if  any  child  is 
allowed  to  give  real  laudanum,  for  in- 
stance, to  a  doll.  We  should  hope  in 
this  case,  at  least,  that  the  medicine 
was  only  prescribed  and  talked  about, 
but  never  handled.  Symptoms  of  dis- 
eases are  carefully  imitated,  as  by 
marking  red  blotches  for  measles,  etc. 

Following  in  natural  course  the  ail- 
ments of  dolls,  come  death,  funeral  and 
burial.    We  heartily  approve  the  senti- 


ment expressed  by  one  child: — "My 
dolls  never  die  unless  they  get  broken. 
I  never  allow  them  to,  it  is  too  pain- 
ful." However,  the  fact  remains  that 
many  dolls  die,  and  17  children  con- 
sulted were  especially  fond  of  funerals. 
This  is  a  painful  subject,  and  we  gladly 
pass  from  it  to  glance  at  the  hygiene 
and  toilet  of  dolls.  Washing  faces, 
hands,  and  general  bathing,  combing 
hair,  brushing  teeth,  occasionally  garg- 
ling throat,  cutting  hair,  taking  out 
for  a  constitutional — all  these  are  done, 
but  apparently  with  less  enthusiasm 
than  other  doll  plays  arouse. 

Many  times  doll  relationships  are 
carefully  thought  out.  The  child  will 
often  be  mother  or  father,  sometimes 
grandmother,  sometimes  aunt,  of  the 
dolls.  Or  one  doll  will  be  mother  of 
the  others. 

When  the  psychic  qualities  of  dolls 
come  under  consideration,  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  note  that  the  good  dolls  are  in 
the  majority.  Many  distinct  qualities 
are  enumerated  as  being  characteristic 
of  certain  dolls.  They  are  stupid,  lone- 
some, honest,  gentle,  and  even  "sassy." 
What  makes  a  doll  "sassy"  is  not  ex- 
plained; nor  why  one  doll  is  a  Presby- 
terian and  another  a  Baptist.  After 
making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
children's  habit  of  reflecting  back  the 
answer  that  a  question  suggests,  and 
consequent  wide  divergence  from  exact 
truth  when  describing  their  thoughts 
and  feelings,  the  conclusion  is  amply 
justified  that  they  do  occasionally,  at 
least,  ascribe  to  dolls  every  mental  and 
moral  quality  which  they  know.  Here 
are  a  few  illustrations  quoted  from  va- 
rious children:  "Dolly  was  very  angry 
when  I  wouldn't  let  her  go  to  see  the 
other  children."    "When  I  found  dolly 
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laying"  on  the  ground  I  thought  I 
could  see  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  was  so 
hungry  and  cold."  "One  day  we  were 
invited  to  a  party,  and  I  would  not  let 
Rose  go,  because  she  had  been  naughty, 
but  she  cried  so,  and  said  she  would 
be  good,  that  I  let  her  go."  "My  dolls 
can  educate  their  minds  in  school,  they 
are  too  young  to  marry;  I  am  afraid 
they  would  get  tired,  or  sick,  or  hun- 
gry." "My  cousins  would  get  and 
talk  to  my  doll  and  report  her  answers. 
It  hurt  me  that  she  should  talk  to 
them  while  she  never  would  to  me." 
One  child,  we  are  told,  "had  tried  all 
her  life  to  keep  her  doll  from  knowing 
she  was  not  alive." 

Doll  parties,  teas,  receptions,  schools, 
weddings,  picnics,  are  described  by 
many  children.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  dolls  to  act  plays;  among  those 
mentioned  being  Humpty  Dumpty, 
Cinderella,  and  Scott's  novels.  The 
relative  frequency  of  some  forms  of 
doll  play  is  briefly  set  forth  by  figures. 
Of  those  interrogated  "266  children 
mention  a  fondness  for  dressing  dolls; 
218  like  to  wash  them;  189  love  doll 
parties;  183  like  sewing  for  dolls;  176 
like  playing  school  with  them;  169  like 
to  put  them  to  sleep;  137  enjoy  doll 
weddings;  93  like  to  nurse  them;  82 
mention  treating  them  as  companions, 
telling  secrets,  etc.;  79  like  to  feed 
them;  49  to  punish  them;  36  to  play  at 
doll  funerals." 

Though  "women  occasionally  play 
with  dolls  all  their  lives,"  and  one  in- 
fant only  a  month  old  was  reported  as 
interested  in  dolls,  "the  doll  passion 
seems  to  be  strongest  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  10,  and  to  reach  its  climax 
between  8  and  9."    "Girls  often  play 


with  dolls  regularly  until  13  or  14, 
when  the  doll  passion  generally 
abates."  But  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
girls  to  continue  doll-play  "secretly, 
till  well  on  in  the  teens,"  and  even  over 
the  line  of  twenty.  "That  boys  are 
naturally  fond  of  dolls  and  should  play 
with  them  as  well  as  girls,  there  is 
abundant  indication,"  says  Dr.  Hall. 
He  considers  it  unfortunate  that  there 
is  a  prejudice  against  this  play  for 
boys,  and  thinks  it  would  have  a  good 
effect  upon  them  in  making  them 
gentler  and  more  sympathetic  with 
girls. 

"The  educational  value  of  dolls  is 
enormous,"  he  says,  "and  the  protest 
of  this  paper  is  against  longer  neglect 
of  it.  They  educate  the  heart  and  will, 
even  more  than  the  intellect."  We 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  once 
surprising  thought  that  it  is  the  child- 
ren who  bring  up  and  educate  their 
parents;  now,  it  seems,  we  must  make 
room  in  our  minds  for  the  additional 
paradox  of  dolls  educating  children. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  illustrated  by 
some  examples,  "children  with  French 
dolls  incline  to  practice  their  little 
French  upon  them."  "Many  children 
learn  to  sew,  knit,  and  do  millinery 
work,  observe  and  design  costumes,  ac- 
quire taste  in  color,  and  even  prepare 
food  for  the  benefit  of  a  doll."  "They 
are  good  to  set  it  a  good  example;  they 
compose  poetry  and  write  compositions 
for  it."  Why,  then,  "are  dolls,  which 
represent  the  most  original,  free  and 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  play  in- 
stinct, so  commonly  excluded  from 
the  kindergarten,  where  they  could  aid 
in  teaching  almost  everything?" 

S.  M.  0. 
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NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Another  Variety  of  Scrapbook. 

HE  account  of  the  scrap- 
book  for  the  preservation 
of  scraps  of  the  baby 
|Wtyi  JWH  gowns,  etc. — an  idea  which 
I  have  been  carrying  out 
since  the  birth  of  my  little  girls — has 
led  me  to  think  that  possibly  the  de- 
scription of  another  scrapbook,  for 
which  I  have  a  decided  partiality,  may 
be  of  interest. 

Possibly  the  best  name  that  may  be 
found  for  it  is  a  "Scrapbook  of  Au- 
thors." Procure  a  suitable  blankbook 
and  at  the  top  of  the  pages  paste  pic- 
tures of  well-known  authors.  Por- 
traits, many  of  them  good  ones,  may  be 
found  in  the  illustrated  papers  and 
even  in  the  advertising  pages  of  maga- 
zines. Then,  little  by  little,  as  the  op- 
portunity comes,  write  down  under 
these  portraits  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  originals.  Possibly  other 
pictures  of  birthplace,  present  home, 
or  family  may  be  procurable,  then  quo- 
tations suitable  for  young  minds  to  ap- 
preciate, or  possibly  a  whole  poem  or 
sketch  may  be  added  in  its  proper 
place.  It  is  surprising  how  much  the 
children  will  learn  in  this  pleasant 
way. 

One  little  six-year  old  would  get  his 
book  and  entertain  the  visitor  in  this 
fashion: — "That  nice,  pleasant  looking 
man  with  the  long  white  beard  is 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  he  lived 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.;  there — that's  a 
picture  of  his  house.  He  wrote  about 
Hiawatha  and  Mudjekeewis,  and  that 
pretty  piece — oh,  what  is  its  name? — it 
begins: 


'Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations 
That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour.' 

an'  that's  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
he  was  a  Quaker.  He  wrote  about 
'Barbara  Fritchie,'  and  the  'Barefoot 
Boy/  and  'Snow-Bound.'  And  that's 
Miss  Louisa  Alcott,  and  she  wrote 
whole  lots  of  stories  for  boys  and  girls," 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  until  the  wonder  was 
that  one  small  brain  could  have  stored 
all  without  any  apparent  effort. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  the 
mother  as  to  whether  it  was  not  hard 
to  impart  so  many  facts,  the  reply  was, 
"Not  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
taught  and  learned,  a  little  at  a  time, 
without  any  apparent  effort." 

I  have  begun  another  scrapbook  on 
the  same  principle,  only  it  is  to  deal 
with  "Noted  Men  and  Women  of  all 
Ages."  They  are  not  only  teaching 
the  children,  but  renewing  my  own 
memory  in  many  ways.  The  plan 
seems  to  be  very  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  I  am  sure  will  be  of  profit  to  both 
parent  and  child  whenever  acted  upon. 

Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.         H.  C.  H. 


A  Baby's  Outfit  at  Grandma's. 
"  Let  me  count  mine  again.  There 
are  three  with  your  mark,  Belle. 
Alice,  you  had  better  get  a  needle  and 
thread  and  mark  yours,  for  Mary  is 
coming  to-morrow  and  she'll  have  no 
way  of  telling  hers,  I  know,  if  she  still 
persists  in  her  easy  ways  of  house- 
keeping," said  one  of  the  matter-of- 
fact  older  sisters  at  the  dear  old  home, 
just  after  Thanksgiving  reunion. 
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"  Oh,  well,"  laughed  Alice,  "  I  don't 
mind  giving  her  baby  a  few  of  wee 
Nell's  napkins.  How  we  do  get  things 
mixed  up  every  time  we  come  home, 
and  I'm  always  ashamed  of  the  soiled 
gowns,  etc.,  I'm  obliged  to  pack  into 
my  valise." 

"  Yes,  so  am  I,"  said  Lizzie,  "  I  de- 
clare, though  we're  only  thirty  miles 
away;  it  takes  me  longer  to  pack  up 
and  unpack  and  do  the  mussed-up 
washing  when  I  get  back  than  the 
week  of  visiting  I  do  here." 

Is  it  not  just  so  in  many  households  ? 
And  beside  this  wearisome  packing 
and  unpacking,  there  are  often  various 
little  garments  forgotten  which 
grandma  carefully  laundries,  wraps 
and  mails  to  the  supposed  respective 
owners,  or  sees  that  it  is  done.  Now, 
why  not,  in  these  large  families  where 
there  are  so  many  daughters  and 
daughters-in-law  coming  home  with 
little  ones,  have  a  nursery  outfit  at 
grandma's?  There  are  plenty  of 
empty  drawers  in  the  old  dressers  and 
bureaus,  and  an  outfit  of  three  or  four 
dozen  diapers,  gowns  of  various  sizes, 
from  Baby  on  up  to  the  ten-year  old? 
and  wash  cloths,  bibs  and  sleeved 
gingham  aprons,  would  save  many  a 
mother  the  bringing  home  of  an  extra 
valise  when  coming  on  a  brief  visit. 
With  two  or  three  little  ones  to  look 
after,  every  additional  package  is  an 
added  burden.  What  a  relief  it  is 
when  hurriedly  packing  up  to  have  no 
soiled  napkins  and  night-dresses  to 
roll  up  with  the  daintier  articles  of 
wardrobe.  Each  young  mother  can 
donate  a  little,  and  the  outfit  for  little 
folks  at  the  old  home  will  be  a  joy  as 


long  as  there  are  young  children  to 
take  there  to  visit.    Emma  C.  Stout. 
Warm  Springs,  Ga. 

Suggestions  for  Baby's  Carriage  or  Sleigh. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  moth- 
ers to  what  I  think  two  important 
points  in  the  care  of  babies.  It  seems 
a  great  pity  that  so  many  young 
children  are  obliged  to  wear  glasses, 
and  I  have  thought  our  baby  car- 
riages might  have  something  to  do 
with  causing  the  trouble;  so  many 
have  light-colored  parasols,  and 
nurses  are  careless  about  protecting 
the  child's  eyes  from  the  strong  sun- 
light. When  we  think  of  lying  on 
our  back  with  a  strong  light  shining 
directly  into  our  eyes  it  seems  un- 
bearable, and  those  poor  little  dears 
have  not  the  power  to  even  cover 
their  eyes  with  their  hands. 

I  would  suggest  a  green  or  blue  li- 
ning for  carriage  parasols,  with  a  white 
lace  or  dotted  muslin  cover,  if  desired. 

Then  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  mothers  and  nurses  who  have  to 
push  baby  sleighs,  I  wish,  whenever 
it  can  be  done,  that  the  outside  of  the 
sidewalk  be  left  with  snow  enough  to 
make  a  road  for  the  sleighs,  say  two 
feet — just  as  a  path  is  made  for  the 
bicycle  beside  the  road,  only  this  is  on 
the  sidewalk.  It  would  make  les& 
shoveling,  and  I  am  sure  be  a  great 
boon  to  those  who  have  the  baby 
sleighs  to  push. 

I  was  airing  my  ideas  on  these  sub- 
jects one  day  and  was  urged  to  send 
them  to  you.  Perhaps  they  may  do 
some  good.  Grandmother. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CHILD'S  FIRST  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  IVANONA  BRYSON  STURDEVANT. 


"Who  can  tell  what  a  baby  thinks? 

Who  can  trace  the  gossamer  links 
By  which  the  manikin  feels  his  way 

Out  from  the  shore  of  the  great  unknown, 
Blind,  and  wailing,  and  alone, 
Into  the  light  of  day?" 

GERMAN  author  very  pret- 
tily says:  "In  the  arms 
of  slumber  the  child  is 
borne  into  the  world." 
Undoubtedly  it  is  true 
that  the  mind  of  the  infant  just  from 
the  "shore  of  the  great  unknown"  is 
in  a  slumbering  condition,  untroubled 
by  those  dim  and  disturbing  images 
that  accompany  the  slumbers  of  adult 
years.  We  try  to  trace  our  way  back 
by  the  gossamer  links  of  memory  to 
our  own  infancy,  but  we  cannot  pene- 
trate the  darkness  and  obscurity  that 
overhang  this  entire  period  of  our  ex- 
istence. We  lose  our  thread  as  we 
wend  our  way  backward  through  the 
tangled  maze  of  years,  and  we  cannot 
find  it  again  in  the  darkness.  "We 
can  demonstrate  what  our  infant  life 
must  have  been,  though  we  cannot  im- 
agine how  this  infant  life  of  ours  must 
have  seemed."  "No  man,"  says  Porter, 
"can  imagine  himself  to  be  a  child,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  in  all  things 
he  must  think  and  feel  as  a  man." 

The  newborn  babe  has  no  thought, 
its  mind  is  at  first  without  knowledge 
or  consciousness,  the  five  special  senses 
are  dormant,  and  it  has  merely  muscu- 
lar sensations,  as  repose  or  fatigue,  and 
vital  sensations  depending  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  vital  organs,  as  those 


of  hunger  or  thirst.    In  a  day  or  two, 
or  perhaps  even  in  a  few  hours  after,  the 
lamp  or  a  patch  of  sunlight  upon  the 
wall  flashes  before  its  dim  eyes  and  at- 
tract their  notice  for  a  moment,  and 
so  the  sense  of  sight  receives  its  first 
education.    Gradually,  masses  of  light 
and  shadow,  formed  by  the  furnishings 
of  the  room  will  hold  its  wandering 
eyes  for  a  few  brief  moments.  Then 
it  begins  to  separate  persons  and  mov- 
ing objects  from  the  otherwise  blank 
space  before  it.    Then  it  throws  out 
its  tiny  hands  in  obedience  to  the  phy- 
sical need  for  exercise,  and  they  come 
in  contact  with  some  object  and  grasp 
it.  In  this  way  it  becomes  vaguely  con- 
scious of  the  existence  of  something 
other  than  itself,  and  it  gets  also  its 
first  lesson  in  the  second  sense,  touch. 
But  as  yet  the  babe  hears  very  little. 
You  may  speak  to  it,  and  it  will  not 
attend;  drop  a  book  upon  the  floor 
with  a  sudden  crash,  and  the  child  will 
not  move  a  muscle.    The  sense  of  taste 
is  also  unused  at  the  first,  for  the  babe 
will  swallow  medicine  as  readily  as 
milk.      The  sense  of  smell  develops 
last  of  all  of  the  five  special  senses. 

Little  by  little  the  child  learns 
through  the  exercise  of  the  senses  to 
separate  self  from  the  external  world, 
or, as  the  psychologists  say: "to separate 
the  ego  from  the  non-ego."  By  means 
of  the  difference  that  exists  between 
the  sense  of  touch  and  the  muscular 
sensations,  it  gradually  learns  the  parts 
and  the  limitations  of  its  own  body. 
To    illustrate    this — if,    from  being 
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awake  and  active  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  child  becomes  worn  and  tired, 
it  experiences  simply  the  muscular  sen- 
sations of  fatigue  and  sleepiness,  but  if, 
in  its  activity,  its  little  hand  or  foot 
touches  some  external  object,  the 
sense  of  touch  tells  the  infant  that  here 
are  the  limits  of  self,  and  that  outside 
of  self  it  has  come  into  contact  with 
something  that  is  different,  something 
that  is  not  self.  By  frequent  repeti- 
tions, and  newer  and  more  complex  ex- 
periences, especially  of  the  senses  of 
seeing  and  feeling,  the  little  one  comes 
to  know  more  and  more  of  the  external 
world.  These  acts  of  gaining  know- 
ledge of  the  external  world  through 
the  senses  we  call  perception,  and  the 
knowledge  thus  presented  to  the  mind 
is  called  presentative  knowledge. 

Perception  is  first  in  the  order  of 
the  developments  of  the  mind.  Dur- 
ing the  first  few  months  nearly  all  of 
the  child's  mental  development  is  con- 
fined to  perception,  assisted  by  the  first 
form  of  representative  knowledge  ■ — 
the  memory.  Indeed,  perception,  if 
not  assisted  by  memory,  would  be 
almost  useless,  for  without  memory 
the  little  one  would  be  ever  learn- 
ing over  and  over  again  to  no 
purpose;  but  by  the  aid  of  this  power 
of  re-knowing  the  child  may  keep  what 
it  has  acquired  and  may  also  increase 
its  capacity  to  acquire  more.  But  the 
infant  employs  its  perceptions  upon  a 
very  limited  number  of  objects.  Those 
sensations  to  which  the  attention  is 
first  directed  are  but  few,  and  these  are 
vaguely  and  rudely  perceived,  and  as 
vaguely  recalled.  It  is  not  till  the  at- 
tention is  disciplined  and  matured,  and 


only  so  far  as  this  happens,  that  the 
child  finds  in  the  body  within  and  the 
world  without  an  infinitude  of  distin- 
guishable objects  ever  presenting 
themselves  to  be  noticed  as  fast  as  the 
attentive  mind  is  applied  to  observe 
them. 

"Activity  is  the  first  law  of  child- 
hood," the  old  teachers  of  pedagogy  re- 
peat and  repeat.  The  earliest  years  of 
life  are  the  busiest.  During  this  period 
the  child  is  chiefly  occupied  with  ex- 
periments upon  the  material  world 
and  its  own  bodily  powers.  It  makes 
awkward  and  imperfect  attempts  to 
grasp,  to  reach,  to  stand,  to  walk,  to 
talk;  it  mistakes  the  distance,  the  form, 
the  size,  and  the  nature  of  objects;  it  is 
taught  by  experience,  and  it  applies 
the  lessons  which  experience  imparts, 
whether  painful  or  pleasant.  When 
any  experiment  has  been  successfully 
made,  the  child's  gratification  at  its  own 
success  stimulates  it  to  a  repetition  of 
the  act.  The  baby  that  has  once  stood 
for  a  moment  upon  its  feet  is  con- 
stantly attempting  again  to  stand, 
until  the  problem  of  maintaining  an 
equilibrium  is  successfully  solved. 

When  it  has  learned  to  speak  a  word 
it  repeats  that  word  over  and  over  a 
dozen,  a  hundred  times.  In  this  same 
way  it  repeats  all  its  lessons  as  fast  as 
it  learns  them,  because  it  rejoices  over 
its  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  power. 
And  so  the  little  one,  with  its  fresh  in- 
terest, its  eager  desire  to  know,  its  con- 
stant repetitions  and  new  experiments, 
develops  and  learns  with  a  rapidity 
that  is  quite  astonishing  to  the  adult 
who  contemplates  its  activity. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  AT  HOME. 


The  Study 

HIS  time  of  the  year,  when 
Nature  is  preparing  to 
yield  such  a  rich  harvest 
of  flowers  and  fruit,  one 
need  not  seek  far  to  give 
helpful  lessons  and  pleasant  occupa- 
tion to  the  little  folks.  Now  is  the 
time  to  prepare  for  lessons  in  germina- 
tion in  the  Spring. 

If  possible,  have  the  children  gather 
the  seeds  themselves,  saving  them  dar- 
ing the  year  from  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
watermelons,  grapes,  oranges — any- 
thing that  they  can  find  which  con- 
tains them.  Make  a  case  of  small  boxes 
of  strong,  firm  paper,  or  find  a  num- 
ber of  ready-made  boxes  and  fit  them 
into  a  larger,  flat  one. 

There  is  an  endless  variety  of  ways 
to  play  with  the  seeds,  to  make  even 
very  young  children  love  them,  at  the 
same  time  teaching  them  to  know  what 
they  are  playing  with  and  what 
will  become  of  the  seeds  if  properly 
cared  for.  During  such  occupation  a 
mother  has  an  opportunity  to  develop 
order,  and,  if  carefully  managed,  her 
youngest  ones  may  get  a  better  concep- 
tion of  number  than  many  children  in 
the  primary  grades  at  school,  and  all 
in  such  simple  play  that  there  can  be 
no  possible  chance  of  mental  tax  or 
interference  with  the  mother's  house- 
hold duties. 

After  the  seeds  have  been  gathered 
and  placed  in  the  separate  boxes,  have 
the  little  one  bring  his  large  box  near 
you  while  you  sew  or  attend  to  some 
light  duty  which  does  not  occupy  your 
mind  too  closely.    Have  the  figures  in 


of  Seeds. 

the  carpet  represent  different  gardens, 
and  let  him  use  the  watermelon  seeds 
to  make  a  nice  melon  patch,  then  the 
peach  seeds  are  planted  for  a  peach 
orchard,  and  beans  and  peas  for  a  vege- 
table garden.  When  all  the  gardens  and 
orchards  are  full  of  seeds  and  playtime 
is  at  an  end,  the  seeds  are  restored  to 
their  proper  places.  When  the  child 
is  familiar  with  all  these  seeds  have 
him  mix  them,  again  making  the  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  and  picking  out 
from  the  variety  of  seeds  the  ones  you 
call  for  to  put  into  his  garden.  By  a 
little  perseverance,  he  will  be  able  to 
do  this  without  a  mistake.  Another 
day  lay  out  the  garden  again,  this  time 
emphasizing  number;  have  him  bring 
you  two  *  watermelon  seeds,  then  two 
apple  seeds,  etc.,  not  talking  of  one 
until  he  recognizes  two  at  sight.  When 
he  has  four  seeds,  let  him  take  two 
away  and  see  how  many  he  has  left. 
Thus,  by  repetition,  the  knowledge  of 
two  and  four  will  be  pretty  thoroughly 
established. 

It  will  not  do  for  him  to  get  tired  of 
this,  for  one  secret  of  complete  devel- 
opment is  to  keep  the  child  ever  happy 
and  spontaneous.  Skill  in  training  i3 
displayed  by  the  ability  to  develop  the 
head,  hand  and  heart,  while  retaining 
this  natural  spontaneity. 

As  the  child  grows  older,  he  may  be 
led  into  further  knowledge  of  the 
plant  and  tree,  by  showing  him  the  lit- 
tle house  where  the  seed  lives,  and  how 
different  the  houses  of  different  seeds, 
and  how  Nature  provides  protection 
for  each  seed  from  the  hot  sun  and 
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blustering  wind.  In  all  of  this  work  re- 
member the  law,  "from  the  general  to 
the  particular."  After  the  children  have 
had  a  general  conception  of  seed  life, 
you  may  select  some  one  or  two  seeds 
(study  the  peculiarity  yourself  if  yon 
are  not  scientifically  certain)  and  then, 
if  feasible,  have  plant,  bud,  blossom, 
fruit  and  seed  for  the  child  to  see  and 
handle.  This  is  possible  in  the  morn- 
ing-glory, except  the  fruit,  and  makes 
an  interesting  plant  study.  If  the 
child  has  a  good  understanding  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  morn- 
ing-glory, he  has  a  bright  glimpse  of 
all  plant  life,  and  will  have  a  keener 
appreciation  of  all  that  he  sees  growing. 

This  lesson  with  seeds  is  merely  sug- 
gestive. A  few  principles,  however, 
should  be  adhered  to.  First,  regular- 
ity. A  certain  hour  should  be  relig- 
iously set  aside  for  the  special  culture 
hour  and  kept  just  as  regularly  as  the  din- 
ner hour.  Next,  continuity.  Whatever 
thought  you  have  decided  to  take  up, 
(as  seeds  for  this  lesson),  hold  to  it 
until  you  feel  you  have  exhausted  the 

NURSERY 

Bed-Wetting. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

In  your  last  letter  "M.  It.  T."  inquires 
concerning  bed-wetting.  You  refer  her  to 
back  numbers.  As  I  have  only  taken  the 
magazine  this  year,  I  have  no  back  numbers. 
The  subject  is  one  which,  as  I  happen  to 
know,  interests  a  great  many  mothers,  and 
concerning  which,  information  is  not  easily 
obtainable. 

My  little  boy  is  nearly  three  years  of  age, 
and  very  healthy  and  strong,  but  he 
persists  in  wetting  his  bed  nearly  every 
night,  despite  punishment,  restricted  diet, 
etc.  I  know  positively  the  trouble  is  not 
due  to  phimosis. 


subject  for  the  time  being.  Let  every 
day's  lesson  be  the  outgrowth  of  the 
preceding  one,  and  let  every  lesson  be 
a  preparation  for  the  one  to  come. 

The  cause  of  so  much  irritability  in 
children  may  often  be  traced  to  lack  of 
thought-building.  They  play  at  one 
thing  two  minutes  and  then  two  min- 
utes at  something  else,  in  fact  they  are 
allowed  to  be  scatterbrained.  To  be 
able  to  think  clearly  on  one  subject  is 
the  silent  power  that  moves  the  world. 
You,  my  dear  mothers,  have  the  power 
to  so  guide  your  little  ones  that  they 
may  become  completely  absorbed  in 
what  they  are  doing,  and  you  may  thus 
grow  in  concentrated  thought,  study 
and  patience  on  your  part.  What  work 
can  you  do  which  would  yield  such  rich 
reward?  What  are  pies,  cakes  and  ruf- 
fles compared  to  the  awakening  powers 
of  your  children?  It  is  not  so  much 
what  your  children  know,  as  what  they 
can  do  and  the  power  gained  to  learn 
and  do. 

Ruth  E. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

PROBLEMS. 

If  you  can  give  me  any  hints  upon  this 
subject  I  shall  be  most  grateful  to  you. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  M.  J.  H. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  relative  positions  of  a  little 
child's  bladder  and  urethra  are  different 
from  what  these  will  be  later  in  its 
life,  and  that  bed-wetting,  even  if  very 
obstinate,  usually  is  overcome  ultimate- 
ly both  by  the  real  developmental 
changes  and  by  the  less  sound  sleep  of 
later  childhood.  We  think  that  bed- 
wetting  in  young  children  is  never  a 
subject  for  punishment.    You  say  that 
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you  are  sure  that  no  phimosis  exists. 
In  connection  with  bed-wetting,  this 
means  that  the  foreskin  can  not  only 
be  drawn  back,  but  completely  back, 
so  that  there  are  no  adhesions  or  sources 
of  irritation  behind  the  ridge  of  the 
glans.  But  we  accept  your  statement 
in  full  and  leave  this  cause.  In  addi- 
tion you  have  tried  restricted  diet,  which 
we  suppose  includes  restricted  liquids 
of  all  sorts  near  to  bedtime.  After 
the  local  irritation  of  phimosis  and  the 
mechanical  distention  of  a  bladder 
owing  to  liquids,  one  naturally  thinks 
next  of  local  irritations  in  the  bowel 
from  constipation  or  worms;  next  of 
irritation  of  the  bladder  from  urine 
too  concentrated  or  containing  irritat- 
ing matters  from  a  diet  too  rich  in  ele- 
ments which  go  to  make  urates  in  the 
urine.  Questions  of  too  much  or  too 
little  covering  in  bed  have  to  be  consid- 
ered and  a  variety  of  lesser  causes,  but 
those  mentioned  are  the  obvious  and, 
we  think,  the  more  common  ones. 
There  is,  however,  always  a  considera- 
ble residue  of  cases  which  seem  to  be 
not  dependent  upon  them  or  at  least 
not  upon  any  one  of  them — cases,  for 
instance,  in  which  the  sleep  is  so  deep 
that  many  functions  are  performed  un- 
consciously, others  where  there  seems 
to  be  an  unusual  sensibility  of  the  uri- 
nary organs.  In  the  former  group  the 
best  safeguard  is  the  constant  watching 
of  the  child  and  the  taking  it  up  at  va- 
rious times  in  the  night  before  the 
bladder  has  had  time  to  fill  to  the  dan- 
ger point.  For  the  latter  type  some 
drugs  have  proved  very  useful.  But 
inasmuch  as  they  (for  instance,  bella- 
donna, which  is  one  of  the  best)  are 
mainly  drugs  of  serious  potency,  their 
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use  ought  to  be  especially  directed  and 
carefully  watched  by  a  physician. 

Treatment  of  Hernia. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  hernia  ever  cured  in  a  boy  three  years 
old  by  wearing  a  truss,  and  if  so,  what  kind 
of  a  truss  would  you  advise? 

Ought  a  child  so  afflicted  to  be  al- 
lowed to  romp  and  play  as  other  children 
do?  H.  F. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Hernia  is  sometimes  cured  by  a  truss. 
The  kind  must  be  determined  by  the 
needs  of  the  case,  and  the  treatment 
necessarily  demands  a  long  time.  The 
child  should  be  restrained  in  its  games 
only  so  far  as  regards  those  involv- 
ing special  strains.  For  it  seems  to  us 
that  to  make  a  self-conscious  invalid 
of  a  little  child  is  worse  than  an  un- 
cured  hernia.  A  gameless  childhood 
is  dreary  indeed,  but  we  ought  to  add 
something  more  than  your  inquiries 
strictly  call  for — namely,  that  at  the 
present  time  the  truss  is  not  our  only 
recourse.  If  it  does  not  do  its  work 
satisfactorily,  a  radical  operation  can  be 
performed  which  in  good  surgical 
hands  is  safe  and  in  a  great  proportion 
of  cases  successful  in  making  a  real 
cure. 

Tne  "Blind"  Nipple. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  your  next  is- 
sue if  I  am  doing  the  proper  thing  in  giv- 
ing my  baby  a  "blind  nipple'5  to  suck  on, 
when  she  cries  real  haid.  It  quiets  her;  she 
is  six  weeks  old,  but  seems  older,  and  is  very 
large  for  her  age.  I  am  very  careful  to  boil 
the  nipple  in  borax  water  every  day  and  it 
is  thoroughly  clean.  B.  S.  L. 

We  do  not  like  any  of  these  so-called 
"comforters."  We  think  their  ten- 
dency is  undesirable  and  practically 
the  same  as  thumb-sucking.    In  your 
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numbers  for  July  and  October  you  will 
find  diverse  experiences  of  mothers  in 
this  respect. 

A  Dislike  to  Milk. 
To  the  Editor  of  Baeyhood: 

By  the  advice  of  my  physician,  I  weaned 
my  baby  at  eleven  months  old,  giving  him 
after  that  time  Imperial  Granum.  At  first  she 
took  a  cup  and  a  quarter  and  enjoyed  it.  Now 
she  is  fourteen  months  old  and  has  four  meals  a 
day.  In  the  morning  she  has  some  cereal, 
and  for  dinner  bread  and  butter  and  soft 
boiled  egg  or  bread  soaked  in  beef  tea,  or 
some  simple  pudding  but  always  some  of 
her  Granum,  all  of  which  she  enjoys  except 
the  latter,  which,  however,  she  likes  better 
than  pure  milk  if  given  alone  or  cooked 
with  the  Granum.  It  seems  to  be  milk  which 
she  does  not  relish.  She  will  not  take  it 
except  from  a  spoon,  and  then  must  be 
amused  while  the  process  is  going  on,  in 
order  to  distract  her  attention.  She  seems 
thriving  well  on  it,  however. 

What  is  to  be  done  if  a  child  refuses  milk 
altogether?  She  takes  the  milk  with  her 
cereals  nicely,  but  does  not  like  it  by  itself 
or  in  the  shape  of  prepared  foods,  for  1  have 
tried  one  other.  If  I  cannot  teach  her  to 
like  it,  what  would  you  advise? 

E.  McN. 

There  are  some  children  who  do  not 
like  milk.  The  only  way  is  to  coax  in 
all  you  can.  A  little  later  on  it  can  be 
hidden  in  various  dishes;  for  instance, 
celery  soup  and  clam  broth  can  be 
made  to  introduce  a  good  deal  of  milk 
into  the  system.  If  these  do  not  suc- 
ceed, the  albuminoids  can  be  made  up 
by  the  use  of  broths,  meats  finely 
chopped  once  a  day,  eggs  occasionally. 
The  fats  can  be  made  up  by  butter, 
cream,  egg  yolk,  fat  meat  or,  in  an 
emergency,  cod  liver  oil. 

Constipation;    Need  of  Analysis  of  the 
Mother's  Milk, 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  tell  me  what  I  shall  do  with  my 

six-weeks  old  baby  in  regard  to  constipa- 


tion. For  several  days  he  has  not  had  an 
action  of  the  bowels  except  by  suppositories, 
and  previous  to  that  by  giving  him  Castoria 
and  medicines  prescribed  by  physicians. 
These  acted,  of  course,  but  left  him  more 
constipated  afterward.  I  would  be  very 
grateful  to  you  if  you  would  tell  me  of  some 
course  of  treatment  that  would  regulate  his 
bowels  and  get  them  in  condition,  so  that  I 
wili  not  have  to  be  continually  giving  him 
medicine.  I  nurse  him  from  the  breast  and 
am  not  at  all  constipated  myself. 

He  is  fine  and  healthy,  except  this  one 
trouble,  bat  is  almost  continually  in  distress 
from  it,  and  has  colic  occasionally.  He  is  re- 
lieved immediately  after  the  injection  or  sup- 
pository has  acted,  and  sleeps  quietly  for 
houis.  I  keep  a  flannel  band  on  his  stomach 
all  the  time,  and  have  tried  hot  water  com- 
presses, too.  L.  W.  M. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

See  article  on  "Constipation"  in  the 
last  number.  As  your  child  is  on  the 
breast  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  extra 
fat,  but  it  would  first  be  desirable  to 
find  out  by  analysis  the  condition  of 
your  own  milk  in  this  regard.  If  it  is 
deficient  in  fat  it  may  be  enriched  by 
a  proper  diet  for  yourself.  This  your 
physician  can  devise  according  to  your 
particular  needs. 

Excessive  Night  Feeding;    The   Causes  of 
Disturbed  Sleep  ;  A  Question  About 
the  Ear  Cap. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  Can  you  recommend  some  way  to 
make  a  baby  sleep?  My  baby  is  eight 
months  old  and  wakes  some  nights  four  or 
five  times.  He  has  three  bottles  between 
six  o'clock  at  night  and  five  in  the  morning. 
He  does  not  take  naps  in  the  day  time, 
either.  After  his  bath  he  will  sleep  some- 
times three-quarters  of  an  hour.  After  din- 
ner he  sleeps  about  half  an  hour.  He  seems 
well  enough,  but  for  my  own  comfort  I 
should  like  to  have  him  rest  better. 

(2.)  How  many  feedings  should  a  baby  of 
eight  months  have  between  six  at  night 
and  five  in  the  morning? 
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(3.)  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  a  baby's 
ears  from  standing  out  from  the  head?  When 
Baby  turns  his  head  over  he  folds  his  ears, 
thus  lying  in  that  way  for  some  time.  I 
have  tried  putting  a  cap  on  at  night,  but 
that  seemed  to  keep  him  awake. 

Lynn,  Mass.  L.  L.  M. 

(1)  .  The  rational  way  of  making  a 
child  sleep  is,  if  possible,  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  his  wakefulness  and  re- 
move it  if  practicable.  A  common 
source  of  wakefulness  is  injudicious 
feeding.  You  do  not  say  how  often  or 
how  much  your  child  is  fed  in  the  day 
time.  Probably  he  gets  enough,  since 
over-feeding  is  the  rule.  But  the 
night -feeding  is  excessive  and  may  con- 
duce to  wakefulness.  Probably  he  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  demanding  food 
before  he  will  sleep.  Besides  the  state 
of  the  digestion,  there  are  many  causes 
of  disturbed  sleep,  such  as  skin  irrita- 
tion, stopped  nostrils,  enlarged  tonsils, 
and  many  others  which  a  clever  physi- 
cian will  search  for  if  you  ask  him. 

(2)  .  One.  This  is  most  conveniently 
given  at  the  mother's  bedtime,  if  that 
be  not  too  early,  say  10  to  11  P.  M. 

3).  The  cap  either  of  linen  or  net- 
ting is  the  least  objectionable. 


The  Midday  Meal  of  a  Two-Year-Old. 

To  the  Editor  of  Baeyhood: 

My  boy  is  twenty-two  months  old,  weighs 
thirty-two  pounds,  has  sixteen  teeth,  and 
is  a  strong,  healthy  child  in  every  way. 

^Vha.t  shall  I  give  him  for  his  midday 
meal,  which  is  the  heartiest  meal  of  the  day  ? 
He  has  Pettijohn's  or  some  similar  food  for 
breakfast,  bread  and  butter  for  supper,  and 
as  he  will  take  milk  in  no  other  way.  he 
has  his  bottle  twice  a  day,  taking  about 
a  tea-cupful  each  time. 

I  want  to  know  what  I  can  give  him  for 
dinner  to  take  the  place  of  meat  and  potato. 
He  is  fond  of  eggs,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
ought  to  have  one  every  day. 


How   soon   can  I   give   him   meat  and 
how  shall  I  prepare  it? 
Boston.  An  Inquirer. 

Our  preference  for  the  main  meal — 
which  is  taken  not  later  than  2  P.  M.— 
is  one  of  the  following,  giving  one  only 
at  a  meal:  A  good  broth  of  chicken, 
beef  or  mutton,  the  rice  or  barley  to  be 
very  thoroughly  cooked.  Maccaroni 
may  for  a  variety  be  cooked  in  the 
broth  in  the  place  of  these  cereals,  but 
it  must  be  cut  up  very  finely  after  it  is 
cooked,  because  children  are  apt  to 
swallow  it  in  large  pieces,  which  are 
not  digestible.  As  an  alternative,  a 
small  piece  of  mutton  may  be  allowed 
on  some  days:  unless  the  family  dine 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  this  practical- 
ly has  to  be  a  chop.  It  should  be 
cooked  enough  to  be  done  and  juicy, 
but  not  overdone.  Separate  all  tough 
parts  and  scrape  the  tender  ones  into 
fine  pulp,  or  else  put  it  into  a  mortar 
and  bruise  it.  The  former  is  ordinari- 
ly less  bothersome.  If  the  digestion 
seems  good,  a  small  potato  or  part  of  a 
large  one,  thoroughly  roasted  and  finely 
mashed  with  a  fork  and  salted  may  be 
given  with  such  gravy  as  comes  from 
the  chop.  If  there  be  roast  mutton, 
a  piece  af  this  is  easily  prepared. 
The  egg,  of  course,  keeps  its  place 
as  one  of  the  changes.  Stale  bread 
is  allowed  every  day  at  dinner,  and 
is  especially  needed  with  the  broth 
and  eggs  to  give  substance  to  the 
meal.  Admissible  desserts  for  the 
little  ones  are  not  many.  A  little  sim- 
ple rice  pudding,  not  too  sweet,  the 
usually  acceptable  rennet  custard  (also 
called  in  various  localities  "junket/' 
"slip"  or  "slip  custard,"  the  latter  two 
being  modifications  of  the  ancient  but 
less  elegant  "slip-and-go-down  ")  or  the 
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juice  of  an  orange  are  about  all  that  we 
usually  recommend. 

Addition  to  the  Milk  Diet ;  The  Daily  Bath. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  My  baby  boy  of  sixteen  months  is 
perfectly  well,  very  active,  walking  all 
about,  weighs  27h  pounds,  and  has  eight 
teeth.  His  only  food  is  milk  and  thick  bar- 
ley gruel  four  times  daily  and  occasionally 
a  dry  crust.  When  shall  I  begin  feeding 
him  other  things?  With  what  should  I 
begin  ? 

(2.)  He  has  always  had  his  daily  bath 
at  the  temperature  of  S8  deg.  and  enjoys  it 
exceedingly.  He  remains  in  the  tub  about 
three  minutes.  Is  such  a  bath  given  daily 
too  weakening  for  a  child  of  his  age?  And 
would  it  be  better  to  give  it  to  him  only 
three  times  a  week? 

Inexperiex<  e. 

Port  Jervis,  X.  Y. 

(1.)  He  may  have  now,  once  a  day, 
simple  broth — of  chicken,  mutton  or 
beef;  good  stale  bread,  cut  thin  and 


lightly  buttered,  may  be  admissible  if 
he  can  make  out  to  chew  it,  but  we  prefer 
to  wait  until  the  chewing  teeth  appear. 
But  really  stale  bread  can  be  crum- 
bled and  moistened  with  soup  or  beef 
juice.  A  little  later  try  the  yolk  of 
a  well  cooked  egg,  crumbled  up  and 
seasoned  with  salt.  If  he  has  his  chew- 
ing teeth  this  may  be  spread  on  stale 
bread;  if  he  does  not  chew,  mix  with 
bread  crumbs  as  before. 

(2.)  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
daily  bath  as  long  as  you  have  time  to- 
give  it.  We  never  stop  the  bath  for  a 
well  child,  but  we  a  little  later  change 
to  a  bath  given  at  a  lower  temperature,, 
the  child  standing  ankle  deep  in  tepid 
water  and  receiving  the  necessary 
cleansing  of  soiled  parts  of  the  person 
— arm  pits,  groin,  etc. — and  being  then 
sponged  down  with  cooler  water  and 
quickly  dried. 


NURSERY  LITERATURE. 


How  to  Awaken  an  Interest  in  Good  Literature 


HERE  is  no  educational 
duty  which  presents  itself 
so  early  to  the  mother  as 
the  cultivation  of  a  good 
literary  taste  in  her  child- 
ren. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  instruc- 
tion begins  at  the  "Mother  Goose" 
period,  and  from  that  time  on  literary 
culture  depends  more  upon  the  mother 
than  upon  the  school. 

In  a  previous  number  of  Babyhood 
I  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  the  recent 


volumes  by  Professor  Xorton,  entitled 
"The  Heart  of  Oaks.*'  No  collection 
has  ever  equalled  this,  as  far  as  I  knowr 
and  I  can  suggest  no  wiser  purchase  for 
a  good  literary  foundation  than  these 
books.  In  connection  with  this  read- 
ing, however,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  me 
to  create  an  interest  in  the  sources 
from  which  these  excerpts  are  derived. 
First,  I  should  be  extremely  careful 
that  for  a  time,  at  least,  very  few  books 
fell  in  my  children's  wav.  I  should  not 
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surround  them  ad  libitum  with  all  the 
books  I  heard  were  good,  no  matter  on 
how  excellent  an  authority,  not  because 
there  are  not  cart-loads  of  charming 
books  constantly  being  written  for  the 
diversion  of  childhood,  but  because  this 
flooding  of  the  nursery  with  literature 
results  not  in  recreation  but  dissipa- 
tion. Control  the  influx  of  books  as 
far  as  possible,  and  above  all  guard 
against  public  libraries.  While  no 
blessing  is  greater  than  these  institu- 
tions, they  can  well  be  misused.  I  re- 
member hours  wasted  in  my  youth  over 
foolish  stories  from  Sunday  School  li- 
braries. If  in  a  picked  club  of  a  dozen 
mothers  there  can  prevail  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  regard  to  books 
for  children,  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  large  libraries  for  children  con- 
tain much  trash. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  own  plan  to  keep 
the  nursery  library  as  small  as  possible, 
neither  buying,  nor  allowing  as  gifts, 
any  books  I  think  unsuitable  for  my 
children.  My  method  has  been  to  use 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Norton's,  and, 
reading  this  aloud  to  my  children,  I 
have  carefully  noted  what  particularly 
caught  their  attention,  what  I  was  re- 
quested to  read  over  oftenest.  I  then 
say,  supposing  for  example  the  selec- 
tion to  have  been  Stevenson's  "Who 
Has  Seen  The  Wind?":  "In  my  libra- 
ry you  will  find  a  book  full  of  poetry 
that  this  same  Mr.  Stevenson  wrote, 
and  if  you  will  be  very  careful  of  the 
book  you  may  pick  out  all  you  like 
best  in  it,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you." 
Or  possibly  "Lucy  Gray"  touches  the 
childish  heart,  and  I  allow  the  same 
privilege  with  my  set  of  Wordsworth. 
If  the  children  find  in  any  case  sev- 
eral selections  that  are  familiar,  they 


are  the  more  inspired  to  read  all  they 
can  enjoy  from  the  original  source. 
Of  course  there  are  many  classics  from 
which  selections  are  made  that  cannot 
in  the  original  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
all  children,  or  of  any  children  till  that 
age  arrives  when  all  good  literature  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  mature  mind.  Tt 
is  partly  on  this  account  that  such 
collections  are  made,  the  compiler  aim- 
ing to  do  what  in  many  cases  the  parent 
cannot  or  will  not  do.  Good  as  such 
books  are,  it  is  well  for  children  to  real- 
ize as  soon  as  possible  that  where  one 
good  thing  comes  from  there  is  much 
more  of  the  same  kind;  therefore,  as 
far  as  this  is  expedient,  let  the  child 
read  as  much  as  he  will  of  any  good 
author  for  whom  he  shows  an  incipient 
fancy. 

To  many  children  of  my  own  time, 
Scott  meant  "The  Lady  of  ihe  Lake;" 
Bryant,  "Thanatopsis;"  Longfellow, 
"Evangeline."  We  did  not  realize  or 
care  very  much  that  any  of  these  men 
had  written  more.  So  much  time  was 
spent  in  dinning  in  grammatical  con- 
structions and  exacting  any  general  in- 
formation that  could  possibly  be  wrung 
from  the  text,  or  the  words  of  the  text, 
that  we  forgot  we  were  reading  what 
was  meant  to  give  pleasure,  and  only 
experienced  a  sense  of  thankfulness 
when  we  had  finished  the  last  line.  Such 
teaching,  so  far  from  creating  a  liter- 
ary taste,  drives  children  away  from 
good  authors.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
is  not  an  excellent  plan  for  children 
to  read  carefully  such  a  poem  as 
"Evangeline,"  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  they  get  the  spirit  first, 
rather  than  merely  the  letter  of  what 
they  read. 

As  I  have  suggested,  the  methods  to 
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pursue  to  attain  this  end  are  as  fol- 
lows: First,  let  the  books  be  few. 
Second,  let  those  books  be  all  such  as 
are  not  merely  better  than  no  books 
but  let  them  be  the  best.    Third,  lead 


the  children  from  the  few  selections 
they  first  enjoy  (of  any  author)  to  all 
those  writers  they  can  enjoy. 

Susan  H.  Hixkley. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 


The  Amusement  Basket- 
The  great  secret  of  at  least  one 
mother's  success  in  traveling  with  a 
little  boy  of  five  lay  in  what  I  came  to 
call  "  the  amusement  basket."  This 
was  a  medium-sized  Japanese  packing 
basket,  and,  with  a  small  satchel,  com- 
prised her  luggage.  From  this  de- 
lightfully mysterious  basket  came  the 
means  of  passing  many  a  weary  hour. 
The  first  thing  that  appeared  was  a 
set  of  brown  rubber  stamps  and  a 
blank  book  to  make  pictures  in.  These 
were  entirely  new  to  the  little  boy,  and 
he  was  shown  how  to  group  the  funny 
little  men  on  the  page.  When  the 
charm  of  this  occupation  began  to  fail, 
a  small  box  of  colored  crayons  was 
produced,  and  with  these  he  gaily 
colored  the  pictures  he  had  just  made. 
There  were  also  a  simple  puzzle,  some 
bright  illustrated  books  wTith  short 
stories,  which  were  read  aloud  to  him ; 
and  some  pretty  colored  cards  which  he 
was  given  to  cut  out  with  some  round- 
ended  scissors,  being  cautioned  to 
keep  the  scraps  on  the  seat  beside  him 


so  as  to  not  to  make  any  litter.  He 
was  taught  to  fold  some  colored  paper 
into  fanciful  shapes,  and  to  our  aston- 
ishment his  mother  "set  up"'  some  of 
the  old-fashioned  spool  work  for  him, 
and  this  pleased  him  mightily,  espec- 
ially when  she  told  him  if  he  made  a 
piece  long  enough  she  wrould  buy 
some  bells  and  make  some  fine  reins 
for  him. 

These  simple  amusements,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  music  box,  which 
he  was  allowed  to  havp  as  a  special 
treat  when  mamma  went  to  dinner, 
took  up  very  little  room  and  repre- 
sented but  a  small  expense,  while  the 
pleasure  derived  from  them  by  the 
child  and  the  peace  and  comfort  af- 
forded the  other  passengers  could 
not  be  easily  reckoned. 

As  we  left  the  train  at  St.  Paul,  my 
companion  said,  "The  railroad  com- 
pany ought  not  to  allow  a  woman  to 
travel  with  a  child  unless  she  is  pro- 
vided with  an  1  amusement  basket,'  " 
and  it  surely  seems  that  no  woman 
who  can  procure  these  simple  means 
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of  interesting  a  child  would  start  on 
a  journey  without  them  to  occupy  the 
restless  little  hands  and  minds.  Trav- 
eling is  hard  on  children  at  best,  and 
the  most  should  be  made  of  things 
that  will  tend  to  lessen  and  relieve  the 
disagreeable  features  of  a  long  jour- 
ney. K.  E.  M. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Play  Rug. 

This  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
square  of  felt  or  some  similar  material 
of  any  preferred  size.  Slate  color  is 
advised,  as  it  will  not  harm  the  child 
nor  show  the  dust.  Gay  butterflies, 
grotesque  animals  and  figures  of  all 
sorts  are  cut  from  bright  cambrics 
and  served  at  random  on  the  rug. 
The  endless  procession  proves  a 
constant  joy  to  the  wee  tot,  who 
thinks  himself  set  down  in  a  wonder- 
ful book,  and  never  grows  tired  of  its 
pages.  Z. 

Siesta  for  Mother  and  Amusement  for  Baby- 
Mayhap  there  are  other  babies 
whose  sleepy-bye  time  is  so  arranged 
that  no  nap  is  taken  by  them  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  it  then  follows  that  the 
mother  must  either  lose  her  much- 
needed  rest  or  some  means  must  be 
devised  to  keep  baby  fingers  employed 
to  enable  the  mother  to  take  the 
longed-for  siesta.  Being  the  posses- 
sor of  such  an  infant,  and  feeling  the 
need  of  one  hour's  rest  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  putting  Baby  in  her  crib — 
it  is  "  fenced,"  and  she  is  safe  from 
tumbles — not  undressing  her,  be  it 
understood,  and  giving  her  but  one 
toy  to  play  with,  something  that  she 
can  have  at  no  other  time,  and  some- 
thing wherewith  she  can  do  something . 


In  this  instance  it  was  the  five- 
o'clock-tea  kettle,  and  to  Baby's  ac- 
companiment of  putting  the  lid  off  and 
on  I  take  my  nap,  awaking  much  re- 
freshed, and  finding  Baby  still  happy 
with  her  one  toy.  K. 

The  Sand  Heap  Upheld. 

Our  little  boy  is  three  years  old 
and  has  had  much  pleasure  and  gained 
health  and  strength  from  his  sand 
heap,  so  I  am  anxious  to  explain  why 
Mrs.  Calvin's  sand  heap  was  not  a 
success,  as  related  by  her  in  a  recent 
number  of  Babyhood. 

The  fine  sea  sand  is  not  the  same 
thing  when  taken  from  the  shore. 
There,  in  the  moist,  salt  air,  it  is  a  de- 
sirable and  delightful  material  in 
which  the  children  can  play  by  the 
hour  together.  But  in  the  country, 
away  from  the  sea,  water  gravel  is  the 
thing  to  use.  Every  "sand  bank" 
contains  different  grades  of  this  gravel. 
Our  boy  has  played  in  a  bank  of  it 
whose  particles  averaged  about  the 
size  of  a  mustard-seed.  Of  course,  it 
was  not  absolutely  free  from  fine  dust, 
but  it  has  not  caused  me  any  of  the 
annoyances  to  which  the  writer  al- 
ludes. The  great  advantages  of  a 
gravel  heap  are  that  it  gives  the  child 
muscular  exercise  in  the  open  air 
and  amuses  him  for  a  long  time  in  one 
spot,  so  that  he  does  not  need  a  com- 
panion. Of  course,  the  gravel  soils 
his  hands  and  clothing  somewhat,  but 
no  more  than  it  seems  to  me  a  free, 
healthy  boy  should  get  them  soiled. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  have  the 
"  protest "  influence  any  mother 
against  allowing  her  child  to  play  in 
"  clean  dirt  "  to  its  heart's  content. 

Northampton,  Mass.  E.  W.  H. 
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DENIALS  IN  GENERAL. 


BY  DELLA   E.  HIGGINS. 


M 

mm 


0  govern  a  nation  wisely,  it 
is  necessary  for  its  ruler 
to  forget  self  and  personal 
ends,  merging  them  in 
the  public  welfare;  and 
the  same  principle  may  be  successfully 
applied  to  child  government.  It  is 
true  that  every  thoughtful  parent  does 
make  the  application  to  some  extent, 
but  a  careful  analysis  of  motives  would 
show  that  many  decisions,  supposedly 
actuated  by  a  deep  desire  for  the  good 
of  the  child,  in  reality  arise  from  our 
reluctance  to  rouse  out  of  self  and  give 
the  time  and  effort  necessary  for  the 
better  course  of  action. 

We  count  as  foolish  or  unreasonable 
a  demand  which  happens  not  to  accord 
with  the  prevailing  state  of  our  mind, 
forgetting  that  each  child  has  a  separ- 
ate individuality,  with  separate  desires 
and  needs.  So  it  happens  many  times 
that  simple  requests  are  met  with  need- 
less denials  that  rouse  within  the  child, 
because  he  instinctively  feels  their 
Heedlessness,  a  spirit  of  combativeness 
that  causes  us  to  moralize  wisely  on 
the  "depravity  of  child-nature." 

There  is  too  much  of  the  "Don't"  as 
compared  with  the  "Do"  in  the  average 
command.  The  one  arouses  an  irrita- 
ble feeling,  the  other,  a  desire  to  strive 
for  the  suggested  end.  Instead  of 
"Don't  make  such  a  noise  eating,"  sub- 


stitute "Eat  more  quietly,  please;"  in- 
stead of  "Don't,  for  pity's  sake  ask  me 
another  question!"  suggest,  "Keep 
quiet  a  few  moments  now,  dear,"  and 
note  the  difference  in  results. 

If  any  absolute  denial  be  really  es- 
sential for  the  child's  good,  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  given  has  much  to  do 
with  the  cheerful  obedience  or  the  re- 
verse. How  often,  beginning  with  the 
babe,  do  we  hear  the  really  painstaking 
mother  forbid  thus:  "No!  No!  Naughty 
Baby  mustn't  have  it!  No!  No!"  Small 
wonder  that  Baby  is  irritated  by  the 
tone  and  reiteration  of  denial,  and  in- 
subordination begins  then  and  there. 
How  much  wiser  to  simply  take  the 
forbidden  thing  quietly  away,  substi- 
tuting, if  possible,  some  equally  attrac- 
tive plaything,  but  never  by  undue  re- 
petition bringing  the  little  mind  to 
dwell  on  the  fact  of  deprivation.  The 
same  principle  holds  good  as  the  hild 
grows  older — instead  of  "No  indeed! 
you  knew  well  enough  you  couldn't," 
or,  "No,  you  can't,  don't  you  ask  me 
again,"  let  the  simple  but  sufficient 
"No,  Charley,"  or,  "No,  dear,"  be  given 
pleasantly  and  firmly.  If  the  child 
does  not  understand  the  reason  of  re- 
fusal and  ventures  to  ask  why?,  don't 
answer  with  an  autocrotic,  "Because  I 
say  so!"  and  expect  him  to  go  cheer- 
fully away,  convinced.    From  this,  it 
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is  not  necessary  to  infer  that  a  parent 
should  consider  himself  or  herself 
bound  to  always  give  a  full  account  of 
the  whys  and  wherefores  to  a  child; 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  being  called 
on  to  do  this  if  the  child  is  taught 
from  the  begining  that  mother's  or 
father's  denials  are  never  unnecessary 
or  selfish  ones. 

The  unquestioning,  implicit  obedi- 
ence shown  by  Casabianca  is  most  beau- 
tiful in  theory,  but  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  think  that  the  more  mod- 
ern child  had  the  better  idea,  when  she 
remarked  naively,  that, "He  was  drefful 
good,  but  he  wasn't  the  least  bit  smart" 


Between  the  two  extremes  lies  a 
happy  medium  that  the  wise  parent 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching. 
Eather  unimportant  points  to  make, 
you  think?  The  difference  between 
wise  and  unwise  methods  of  govern- 
ment is  made  up  to  a  great  extent  of 
many  such  little  things;  they  are  not 
by  any  means  to  be  despised,  but  rath- 
er to  be  thoughtfully  considered,  along 
with  the  greater  points,  until  the  high- 
est and  wisest  course  of  action  possible 
to  our  nature  is  habitual  in  our  "part- 
nership with  God" — the  fashioning  of 
a  sound  mind  and  a  noble  nature. 


DIET 

Cold  Weather  Menus  for  Children  Over 
Three  Years  of  Age. 

Breakfast. 

Use  the  foods  indicated  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  meat  to  four  parts 
of  the  others. 

I.  A  ripe  apple,  pared  and  cored,  oatmeal 
and  cream,  with  a  very  little  sugar  or  none; 
broiled  white  fish,  stewed  potatoes,  whole 
meal  bread,  and  butter. 

II.  Tokay  grapes,  hominy  and  cream; 
minced  chicken  on  toast,  cup  of  cocoa,  corn- 
meal  crust  muffins. 

III.  Sweet  orange,  oatmeal  and  cream, 
stewed  sweetbreads,  baked  potato,  well-made 
toast,  not  to  be  buttered  when  hot. 

Dinner. 

I.  Celery  broth,  broiled  lamb  or  mutton 
chops,  not  too  well  cooked;  they  should  be 
broiled  quickly  and  over  a  very  hot  fire,  that 
they  may  be  juicy  and  slightly  pink  inside. 
Boiled  rice,  puree  of  onion,  bread  and  butter, 
zephyrettes;  cocoa  and  wine  or  orange  jelly 
for  dessert. 

II.  Mutton  broth  with  croutons,  which 
should  be  made  of  buttered  bread  cut  into 
squares  and  browned  delicately  in  a  moderately 
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hot  oven,  stewed  squabs,  cream  spaghetti, 
puree  of  spinach,  bread  and  butter;  apple 
gelatin  with  plain  or  whipped  cream  for  des- 
sert. 

III.  Chicken  broth  with  a  little  well-boiled 
oatmeal  mixed  in  it,  bread  and  butter,  rare 
roast  beef,  chopped  celery,  cooked  tender  in 
salt  water  and  served  with  hot  cream  or  milk, 
seasoned  and  thickened  with  a  little  butter 
and  flour  well  blended;  baked  potato,  to  be 
mixed  with  salt  only  and  lightly  beaten  with 
a  fork.  For  dessert:  Sago  pudding  served 
with  cream  or  milk,  zephyrettes  or  Educator 
crackers. 

Supper. 

I.  Clarified  apples,  wholemeal  bread  and 
butter;  milk  to  drink;  it  should  not  be 
cold,  perfectly  warm  if  it  will  be  taken  in  that 
way.  A  baked  potato  may  also  be  given  a 
child  over  five  years  of  age. 

II.  Milk  to  drink;  wholemeal  muffins,  made 
so  as  to  be  nearly  all  crust,  and  buttered  when 
cool;  baked  apples  served  with  sweet  cream. 

III.  Milk  or  cocoa  to  drink,  a  saucer  of 
warm  rice  pudding;  thin  bread-and-butter 
sandwiches,  cut  into  dainty  shapes,  oatmeal 
crackers.  Louise  E.  Hogan. 
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Egg  Gruel. 

Boil  an  egg  two  hours  Mash  the  yolk 
fine.  lioil  a  little  milk,  and  add  slowly  to  the 
mashed  yolk  until  the  whole  is  about  the 
consistency  of  cream.  Season  with  pepper 
and  salt. 

Steamed  Eggs- 

Beat  an  egg  very  lightly.  Season  with  pep- 
per, salt,  and  a  tiny  piece  of  butter.  Pour 
over  a  slice  of  buttered  toast.  Set  it  in  a 
steamer  or  over  the  top  of  a  tea-kettle,  cov- 
ered, for  two  minutes. 


Various  Ways  of  Preparing  the  White 
of  Egg, 

(1.)  Drop  the  white  of  an  egg  into  a  glass 
of  cracked  ice.  Stir  it  for  a  few  moments. 
If  fed  by  the  teaspoonful,  the  egg  cannot  be 
detected. 

(2.)  Put  the  white  of  one  egg  into  a  srlass 
of  crushed  ice.  Sweeten  slightly.  Flavor 
with  some  fruit  extract  or  syrup*  Put  into  a 
pint  preserve  jar  and  shake  live  minutes  un- 
til it  is  a  creamy  foam. 

(3.)  Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a  stiff 
froth.  Add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and 
half  a  glass  of  crushed  ice,  sweetened  first 
a  little.  Serve  piled  in  a  bowl  with  some 
kind  of  delicate  cracker.  Y 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Musical  — I  was  much  inter- 
Precociousness.  ested  in  the  article  on 
"Early  Fondness  for  Music/'  signed 
"C.  M."  in  Babyhood  for  last  May. 
At  that  time  I  intended  writing  of  my 
experience  in  this  line,  as  I  think  it 
must  be  unusual.  I  neglected  to  do 
so,  but  lately  our  boy  has  made  such  an 
advance  that  I  would  like  to  know  if 
any  other  mothers  have  had  a  like  ex- 
perience. 

When  our  boy  was  only  a  few 
months  old  he  could  be  quieted  by 
singing.  If  unusually  fretful,  his  fath- 
er would  sing  second,  and  the  two 
voices  would  soon  soothe  him.  When 
less  than  two  years  old  he  showed 
great  interest  and  fondness  for  music 
'  played  by  an  orchestra  at  a  Summer 
hotel.  He  was  always  quiet  while  the 
music  was  performed,  and  during  inter- 
vals would  insist,  in  his  baby  way,  for 
more.  At  this  time  he  learned  the 
first  eight  notes  of  "Manhattan  Beach." 

At  sixteen  months,  when  I  would  be- 
gin to  sing  him  to  sleep,  if  I  did  not 
sing  the  tune  he  wanted  he  would  say, 
"No!"  and  when  asked  what  mother 
must  sing,  he  would  sing  in  a  descend- 


ing scale  "la-la-la,"and  never  be  satis- 
fied until  I  found  the  song  he  wanted. 
Often  I  would  try  a  great  many  before 
the  right  one  was  found.  At  twenty 
months  he  would  keep  perfect  time  to 
bright,  lively  music  by  pounding  with 
his  hand  on  a  table  or  chair. 

He  is  twenty-seven  months  old  now, 
and  for  the  past  month  has  been  able 
to  tell  me  the  names  of  many  tunes  1 
would  hum  or  play  on  the  piano.  He 
knows  upwards  of  two  dozen  airs,  and 
will  not  allow  me  to  sing  the  words  of 
one  song  to  the  tune  of  another. 
Every  few  days  a  new  tune  will  strike 
his  fancy,  and  he  will  remember  it  and 
ask  for  it.  Eor  some  time  he  has 
been  humming  parts  of  songs,  and  now 
sings  quite  a  number.  He  knows  the 
words  and  music  to  some  of  these  songs, 
to  others  only  the  chorus,  and  to  "Amer- 
ica," "Marching  Through  Georgia," 
and  a  few  more,  he  only  hums  the  air. 
He  is  very  correct  and  keeps  perfect 
time. 

He  often  asks  me  to  sing  about 
things  which  have  happened  to  him, 
and  I  do  so  to  the  tune  of  "Old  Ken- 
tucky Home,"  the  only  one  he  will 
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allow  for  that  purpose.  And  now  he 
sings  his  experiences  and  other  narra- 
tives to  the  same  tune,  and  manages  to 
make  the  meter  right,  repeating  words 
if  there  are  too  few  for  the  line.  I 
sing  a  large  variety  of  songs  to  him, 
and  if  I  stop  suddenly  he  will  supply 
the  proper  word  and  note.  We  have 
not  tried  to  teach  him,  but  he  is  very 
quick  and  his  memory  is  surprising. 
Some  of  his  songs  are:  "Mary  Had  a 
Little  Lamb,"  "Three  Crows,"  "Hark, 
I  hear  a  Voice,"  "Three  Blind  Mice," 
"Noble  Duke  of  York,"  etc.  College 
songs  are  his  favorites. 

There  is  no  special  musical  ability  in 
the  family,  though  we  all  are  fond  of 
music.  His  father  and  I  sing  duets, 
and  he  always  asks  for  certain  ones. 
One  evening,  about  a  month  ago,  I  was 
playing  a  variety  of  tunes  for  him.  He 
was  close  by  and  much  interested.  I 
wanted  to  play  "Marching  through 
Georgia,"  to  see  if  he  would  recognize 
it.  The  other  tunes  were  ringing  in 
my  head,  and  I  could  not  remember 
how  the  air  started.  His  father  was 
also  at  a  loss,  so  I  asked  the  boy.  He 
thought  a  moment,  then  began  to  hum, 
stopping  with  "No!"  Again  he  tried 
and  with  the  same  result,  but  the 
third  time  he  tried  he  sang  the  air  per- 
fectly, using  "la-la-la"  for  his  words. 
—M.  A.  M. 


Grandmothers 
Versus 
Granddaughters. 


— B  o  t  h  of  our 
grandmothers,  as 
well  as  their  grand- 
mothers and  all  the 
other  members  of  each  respective 
family,  slept  in  single  beds;  yet  their 
worthy  example  has  not  descended  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generations,  for 


single  beds  are  the  exception  to  the 
rule  in  America. 

Although  we  wore  low-neck  and  short- 
sleeve  dresses,  yet,  in  lookirjg  the 
old  albums  through  and  through,  we 
fail  to  rind  any  evidence  of  the  grand- 
mothers being  so  carried  away  by  the 
photographic  craze  that  they  forgot 
to  dress  the  babe  before  using  the 
"snap-shot"  on  him;  nor  have  any 
little  tales  reached  our  ears  of  the 
sweet  sisters  being  "  Cupid "  in  the 
little  neighborhood  entertainments. 

Were  our  grandmothers  at  fault  be- 
cause some  bright  mind  had  not  yet 
prepared  the  many  foods  which  make 
the  physical  growth  of  our  little  ones 
more  natural?  How  many  of  the 
granddaughters  use  these  foods,  and 
do  they  see  to  it  that  these  foods  are 
properly  cooked  ?  How  about  the 
college  graduate  of  the  present  day 
who  sterilized  the  limewater  with  the 
milk  ?  Or  her  chum,  who  insists  that 
what  a  nursing  mother  drinks  will 
not  affect  her  offspring  ? 

The  granddaughter  has  not  only 
the  aid  of  the  sewing-machine,  but 
she  may  also  buy  ready-made  gar- 
ments cheaper  than  her  grandmother 
could  purchase  the  material  for  the 
garments.  The  fond  father  will  ever 
recall  with  pleasure  the  home  group, 
where  the  wife  and  mother  sat  sewing, 
while  the  grandmother  listened  to  the 
little  troubles  or  bright  discoveries 
of  his  little  ones,  who  often  asked  for 
the  story  "about  when  you  was  a  little 
girl,  too,  grandma !" 

Is  the  granddaughter  putting  her 
time  to  better  use  ?  With  her  restless 
spirit  she  has  driven  the  husband  to 
his  club,  and,  not  satisfied,  is  now 
joining  different  clubs  herself .    To  be 
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sure,  among  them  is  the  "Mother's 
Club/'  with  its  hobby,  "Child  Study." 
While  we  advocate  all  such  good 
things,  yet  the  thought  often  comes, 
"Are  we  really  benefiting  the  future 
granddaughters  and  grandsons  there- 
by ?"  The  small  tablet  is  taken  even 
to  the  dinner  table  ;  thoughtlessly  are 
we  straining  the  child's  mind  regard- 
less  of  the  genuine  heart  culture. 

Are  we,  in  doing  "ten  thousand  other 
things  wearing  to  the  nerves,"  prepar- 
ing ourselves  physically,  mentally  and 
morally  to  be  the  model  mothers  and 
grandmothers  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion? 

The  advance  in  so  many  directions 
is  fully  appreciated.  However,  should 
some  kind  grandmother  unbuckle  her 
armor  in  regard  to  her  management 
of  servants,  it  would  be  as  valuable  to 
the  granddaughters  as  some  scientific 
invention  ;  anyway  it  would  be  more 
practical  and  right  up  to  the  present 
needs. 

JVJy  children  love,  respect  and  enjoy 
their  grandmother  ;  and  her  neat,  pre- 
cise and  often  artistic  traits  are  crop- 
ping out  again  in  the  coming  genera- 
tion, to  the  gratification  of  the  parents, 
who  are  thankful  to  be  able  to  add  to 
these  qualities  everything  that  the 
present  and  future  advancement  has 
in  store,  realizing  that  the  future 
children  have  need  of  the  steady  and 
ennobling  attributes  of  their  grand- 
parents, in  combination  with  the  rapid 
enlightenment  of  this  generation. — 
Another  Granddaughter. 


The  Work  of    — The  co-operation  of 
Mothers  in     mothers  in  education- 
Public  Education.  ai  matters  has  often 
been  advocated  and  occasionally  been  at- 


tempted, in  the  interest  alike  of  home 
and  school.  One  of  the  most  recent 
experiments  in  this  direction  has 
been  made  in  the  city  of  Detroit, 
where  an  "Educational  Union"  has 
been  formed  on  a  scale  not  hitherto 
attempted  elsewhere.  The  Detroit 
movement  originated  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Burt  Gamble, 
and  it  has  been  in  every  way  furthered 
by  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  Miss 
Matilda  Coffin,  the  efficient  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Detroit. 
Mrs.  Gamble  thus  describes  the  history 
and  the  methods  of  the  Union  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  New  York  Nation : 

"We  conferred  with  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
women,  who  at  once  signified  their  willing- 
ness to  join  in  the  movement.  After  a  series 
of  meetings  a  plan  was  formulated  which  was 
as  follows:  It  was  proposed  to  organize  a 
league  in  each  school  district  of  the  city,  of 
which  every  woman  within  it,  regardless  of 
creed,  color,  nationality  or  environment, 
should  be  asked  to  become  a  member.  It 
was  decided  to  have  the  meetings  of  these 
leagues  held  in  the  school  buildings  once 
every  month,  after  the  regular  school  work 
for  the  day  was  over.  At  each  of  these 
meetings,  which  were  to  be  presided  over  by 
a  regularly  elected  President  (usually  the 
principal  of  the  school),  there  were  to  be 
free  discussions  among  the  mothers  and 
teachers  upun  topics  best  suited  to  aid  in 
the  proper  development  of  the  child.  Al- 
though the  work  of  the  local  leagues  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  neighborhood  needs 
and  peculiarities,  each  having  the  largest 
freedom,  still  the  central  Union  prepared  a 
syllabus  in  which  an  outline  of  work  was 
laid  out  for  those  desiring  to  use  it.  In 
these  syllabi,  which  were  printed  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  mothers,  were  suggested 
such  topics  as  the  following: 

"Proper  food  and  clothing  for  children; 
care  of  the  body,  cleanliness,  the  way  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  injurious  habits; 
the  rights  of  children;  proper  reading  in 
the  home;  how  to  teach  the  children  self- 
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control  and  to  have  a  proper  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others;  the  duties  of  true  citizen- 
ship; and  various  other  subjects  intended 
more  espec  ially  to  be  taken  up  by  the  moth- 
ers in  the  home.  The  next  syllabus  was  to 
deal  more  directly  with  the  child  in  the 
school. 

"In  about  two  months  37  of  the  65  school 
districts  were  organized,  the  president  and 
secietary  of  each  becoming  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  central  Union.  In  addition  to 
these  leagues,  which  represent  probably 
4.000  women,  a  league  was  also  organized  in 
the  Detroit  Seminary. 

'  Scarcely  were  these  organizations  formed 
when  a  movement  was  started  to  canvass 


each  district  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting 
all  the  mothers  in  the  work.  In  fact,  at 
every  one  of  these  meetings  the  willing 
voices  of  mothers  and  teachers  re-echoed  the 
sentiments  of  the  originators  of  this  move- 
ment, namely,  that  this  is  the  next  step  in 
educational  methods.  I  doubt  not,  if  these 
sixty-five  district  leagues  could  be  contin- 
ued and  conducted  after  the  original  plan, 
that,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months, 
the  average  membership  would  reach  300 
mothers,  each  and  every  one  of  whom  would 
be  actively  engaged  in  practical  educational 
work.  These  19,000  or  20,000  women 
would  be  enlisted  in  a  movement  which  has 
not  so  much  to  do  with  books  and  regular- 


Baby's  Digestion. 

Improper  feeding  is  the  cause  of  indigestion. 
When  this  exists  it  is  much  better  to  adapt  the 
food  to  an  infant's  wants  than  to  fill  his  stomach 
with  nauseating  medicines.  Mellin's  Food  is 
readily  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
different  children.  Mellin's  Food  is  easily  di- 
gested by  a  delicate  child.  Mellin's  Food  pre- 
vents indigestion. 


^5 


ELLIN  S  FOOD  Makes 
Milk  Like  Mothers  Milk 


My  baby  is  4  months  old  and  he  has  been  troubled 
with  indigestion*  I  found  the  condensed  milk  was 
too  sweet,  so  I  gave  him  Mellin's  Food  and  he  im- 
proved at  once.  I  shall  always  recommend  Mellin's 
Food  as  it  did  so  much  for  my  baby*  I  can  see  him 
rowing  fat  on  it.  J>  Mrs.  H.  G.  Morgan,  East 
"hately,  Mass.  J>J>J>J>^>J'J'J'J'J'J' 

I  Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample  of 
I  Mellin's  Food  free  of  charge. 

DOLIBER-GOODALE  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ly  formulated  methods  of  instruction  as 
with  actual  experimental  processes  of  child- 
eulture  or  character-building.  Were  such  a 
unified  plan  of  education  carried  out  in 
every  city  of  this  country,  were  mothers 
and  teachers  generally  enlisted  in  a  move- 
ment involving  practical  principles  of 
ethics,  of  true  citizenship,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  thinking,  the  results 
for  good  can  scarcely  be  estimated." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  so  benefi- 
cent a  movement  would  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  who  have  the  interests  of 
children  at  heart.  Unfortunately, 
however,  such  is  not  the  case.  Mrs-'. 
Gamble  complains  of  the  indifference 
of  those  in  authority  and  fears  that 


the  growing  jealousy  of  the  influence- 
of  women  in  educational  matters  may 
make  it  difficult  for  the  Union  to  con- 
tinue its  work.  She  is  more  sanguine 
of  the  success  of  a  similar  movement 
in  cities  like  New  York,  Buffalo  and 
Chicago,  where  the  idea  of  enlisting 
women  in  the  cause  of  education  is 
evidently  gaining  ground.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  Xational  Convention  of  Moth- 
ers which  is  to  meet  in  Washington  in 
February  may  enter  upon  a  vigorous 
and  effective  educational  campaign, 
which  will  make  its  influence  felt  in 
every  home  in  the  land. — X. 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  CHRONIC  NASAL  CATARRH. 


BY  CARL  SKI  1. Kit.  M.D.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


HRONIC  nasal  catarrh, 
which  is  so  prevalent  in 
this  country  that  no 
other  one  disease  can 
be  compared  with  it  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  cases,  and 
which  afflicts  more  than  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  civilized  population 
of  America,  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
an  incurable  disease.  This  erroneous 
popular  idea  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  the  general  public,  as  well  as  many 
physicians,  are  as  a  rule  ignorant  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease  as  also  of 
the  train  of  symptoms  and  after  ef- 
fects upon  the  general  health  which  it 
produces.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  when  the  physician 
has  failed  to  cure  or  even  relieve  the 
ailment  by  his  misdirected  treatment, 
the  public  is  imposed  upon  by  quacks 
and  their  nostrums,  and  that  when  these 
fail  to  bring  about  a  cure,  the  mass  of 
people,  and  even  the  physicians,  pro- 
nounce the  disease  incurable.  Spec- 
ialists, however,  are  fully  aware  that 
most  cases  of  simple  chronic  catarrh 
can  not  only  be  cured  by  properly  di- 
rected and  efficient  treatment,  but  that 
by  understanding  its  nature  and  causes 


the  disease  can  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented from  becoming  chronic. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive idea  of  the  nature  of  this  dis- 
ease and  to  understand  the  reason 
why  it  is  so  prevalent,  we  must* 
above  all,  first  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tions which  cause  its  beginning  in  an 
individual,  and  then  follow  its  devel- 
opment, its  protracted  course,  and  its 
secondary  effects  upon  the  system  at 
large.  Then  only  can  we  comprehend 
its  various  groups  of  symptoms  and  its 
far-reaching,  pernicious  effects  upon 
the  human  system  in  general  and  upon 
the  organs  of  respiration,  the  throat 
and  lungs,  with  the  bronchial  tubes,  in 
particular.  Then  only  can  we  intelli- 
gently and  confidently  carry  out  the 
necessary  measures  for  not  only  the 
cure  but,  above  all,  the  prevention  of  this 
disease.  Thus  we  shall  not  shrink  from 
apparently  harsh  measures,  seeminly 
harsh  only  when  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  ignorance  of  their  ultimate  ben- 
eficent and  curative  effects,  which  may 
be  instituted  by  the  expert  specialist 
who,  being  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease and  its  baneful  effects,  knows  best 
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what  measures  shall  or  shall  not  be 
taken  to  effect  a  cure. 

It  is  in  childhood,  in  the  nursery, 
when  and  where  the  seeds  of  this  prev- 
alent malady  are  sown,  and  where  their 
growth  and  development  are  fostered 
by  well-meaning  prejudices  as  well  as 
by  the  extremes  of  over-carefulness  and 
carelessness  in  the  bringing  up  of  chil- 
dren, and  this  is  particularly  true  in 
the  nurseries  of  the  well-to-do  classes. 
Such  children,  as  a  rule,  are  housed  up 
too  much,  are  enveloped  in  garments 
which  are  too  warm,  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  are  fed  on  food  which  is 
too  heating  for  the  system,  without 
the  exposure  and  exercise  in  the  open 
air  which  is  one  of  the  great  blessings 
of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  which 
lays  the  foundation  of  a  robust  consti- 
tution in  them.  Now  let  such  a  pam- 
pered child  of,  say,  3  or  4  years  of  age 
or  younger  catch  a  cold  in  the  head, 
a  simple  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose — in  itself  a 
trivial  ailment,  which,  when  let  alone, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  of- 
ten even  amid  the  most  unhealthy  sur- 
roundings, such  an  exposure  to  cold, 
wet  or  foul  air  in  the  slums  of  our 
large  cities  or  in  the  country,  gets  well 
of  itself  within  a  week  or  ten  days — 
and  observe  how  it  is  troubled.  There 
are  the  well-known  symptoms  of 
sneezing,  sense  of  fullness  in  the 
nose,  running  of  the  nose,  which  be- 
comes gradually  filled  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  mucus,  partly  because  the 
child  has  not  as  yet  learned  to  clear  the 
nostrils  by  blowing,  and  partly  because 
of  the  swelling  of  the  lining  membrane 
and  the  tissue  underneath  it,  causing 
the  little  patient  to  breathe  through  the 
mouth  :  in  all  you  have  a  picture  of  the 


symptoms  of  chronic  nasal  catarrh  in 
its  earliest  stages.  A  frequent  repe- 
tition of  such  a  cold  in  the  head  at 
short  intervals,  or,  as  so  frequently  hap- 
pens, the  running  of  one  attack  into 
the  other  before  the  lining  membrane 
has  thoroughly  healed  and  assumed 
its  normal  function,  must  necessarily 
produce  permanent  abnormal  changes 
in  that  lining  membrane  and  its  under- 
lying tissue,  and  thus  the  function  of 
the  nose,  as  an  organ  of  respiration, 
is  interfered  with. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  all 
the  organs  in  the  body  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  each  other  that 
a  disturbance  of  function  of  one  of 
them  affects  all  the  others  more  or  less 
seriously,  and  it  is  the  harmonious 
working  together  of  all  the  organs 
which  produces  that  natural  state  of 
the  system  in  which  we  are  unconscious 
of  having  any  organs,  and  which  we 
call  perfect  health.  As  soon,  however, 
as  one  or  more  organs  are  disturbed  we 
become  uncomfortably  or  painfully 
conscious  of  their  existence,  and  we 
term  this  state  disease. 

The  first  effect  of  this  swelling  and 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  nose  is 
an  obstruction  of  the  breathing  chan- 
nels of  the  organ  more  or  less  com- 
plete, which  in  turn  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  patient  to  breathe  through  the 
mouth.  As  the  air  is  not  warmed, 
moistened  nor  filtered  from  dust,  as  it 
is  when  passing  through  the  nose,  the 
throat  first  becomes  irritated  by  this 
unprepared  air,  and  gradually  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs  become  also 
affected,  thus  in  many  cases  laying  the 
seeds  for  consumption.  But  there 
is  another  very  serious  effect  of  nasal 
obstruction  which  is  not  usually  recog- 
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nized  as  to  its  cause,  owing  to  its  very 
gradual  course,  and  that  is  deformity 
of  the  bones  of  the  face.  As  the  nose  does 
not  fully  develop  before  the  twelfth  or 
fourteenth  year,  an  obstruction  of  its 
channels  in  childhood  must  necessarily 
interfere  with  its  normal  growth  and  that 
of  other  bones  of  the  face,  particularly 
the  upper  jaw,  so  that  the  most  com- 
mon deformities  caused  by  catarrh  are 
deviation  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose  to 
one  side  or  the  other  and  a  narrowing 
of  the  arch  of  the  upper  jaw,  causing 
the  frontal  incisors  of  the  second 
teeth  to  grow  forward  and  to  overlap 
each  other,  and  in  aggravated  cases 
the  so-called  frog  face  is  produced. 

The  tonsils  and  other  glands  of  the 
upper  throat  are  also  irritated  and  be- 
come diseased,  so  th at  quinsy  and  enlarg- 
ed tonsils  are  a  frequent  complication  or 
rather  result  of  chronic  catarrh  in 
children  as  well  as  in  adults.  Spas- 
modic croup  also  may  in  many  cases  be 
traced  for  its  cause  to  nasal  obstruc- 
tion in  children.  If  there  is  any 
hereditary  scrofulous  tendency  in  the 
child,  the  swellings  of  the  tissues  in  the 
nose  may  speedily  become  absorbed, 
and  with  them  the  natural  glands 
which  in  the  normal  condition  supply 
the  necessary  moisture,  so  that  the  ac- 
cumulations of  mucus  become  dry, 
forming  scabs,  which  tightly  adhere  to 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  chan- 
nels of  the  nose  and,  becoming  putri- 
fied,  emit  a  peculiar  and  very  dis- 
agreeable odor,  which,  however,  is  not 
perceived  by  the  patient,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  nerves  of  smell  are  also 
affected  by  this  shrinking  and  drying 
up  process,  but  which  is  very  noticeable 
to  others.  Fortunately  this  form  of 
chronic  nasal  catarrh  is  comparatively 


rare,  according  to  careful  statistical 
investigations,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  easily  detected  by  its  stench, 
popular  opinion  is  at  variance  with  sci- 
entific investigation  and  supposes  this 
variety  of  nasal  catarrh  to  be  more 
common  than  it  really  is. 

Space  in  a  short  article  like  this 
does  not  permit  me  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  various  symptoms  and  effects 
of  this  prevalent  disease,  and  I  can 
only  hope  that  enough  has  been  said 
to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  readers  in 
the  subject  and  to  stimulate  them  to 
action  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  if 
not  curing  so  insidious  and  far- 
reaching  a  local  disease;  for  it  is  in  the 
power  of  mothers  in  guarding  their 
children  to  prevent  the  harmful  effects 
of  chronic  nasal  catarrh. 

This  prevention  must  necessarily 
consist  in  a  successful  endeavor  to 
avoid  the  causes  giving  rise  to  nasal 
catarrh,  and  this  can  be  done  by  careful 
attention  to  the  child's  clothing,  feed- 
ing and  general  cleanliness  as  well  as 
scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  nasal  or- 
gan by  non-irritating  washes,  and  gen- 
eral hygienic  surroundings,  such  as 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  well  ventilated  bed 
rooms,  an  adequate  amount  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  rain  or  shine,  sufficient 
but  not  too  warm  clothing,  etc.  All 
of  these  general  rules  have  often  been 
discussed  in  Babyhood,  so  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  enter 
into  their  details  here,  but  there  is  one 
point,  and  a  most  important  one,  in  the 
prevention  of  catarrh  which  to  my 
knowledge  has  not  been  written  about 
in  any  magazine,  and  that  is  the  neces- 
sity of  cleansing  the  nose  by  washing 
it  out,  not  merely  by  blowing  it,  a  pro- 
cedure which  at  first  glance  may  seem 
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harsh  and  against  which  not  only  chil- 
dren but  adults  rebel,  because  in  the 
first  place  it  is  strange,  and  sec- 
ondly, because  almost  every  one 
has  experienced  the  very  unpleasant 
sensation  produced  by  sniffing  plain 
cold  water  up  into  the  nose.  And  yet 
it  stands  to  reason  that,  considering  the 
great  amount  of  dust  of  various  kinds 
and  degrees  of  harmfulness  which 
floats  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  centers 
of  civilization,  and  which  is  removed 
by  filtration  from  the  respired  air 
in  its  passage  through  the  nose  and 
lodges  in  its  cavities,  all  this  can  not  be 
thoroughly  expelled  by  the  act  of  blow- 
ing the  nose,  particularly  when  this  act 
is  insufficiently  performed.*  It  is  there- 
fore necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  this 
accumulation  of  dust  from  irritating 
the  delicate  nasal  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose,  to  remove  it  by  washing  out 
the  nasal  cavities  with  a  non-irritating 
wash  morning  and  night. 

Such  a  wash  can  be  easily  prepared 
by  dissolving  a  teaspoonful  of  bi-car- 
bonate  of  soda  and  the  same  quantity 
of  borax  in  a  pint  of  water,  warming 
the  solution  to  body  heat  or  a  little 
above,  say  about  100°  F,  and  use  about 
four  tablespoonfuls  or  two  ounces  at 
a  time.  In  cases  of  the  dry  catarrh  in 
which  there  is  odor  connected  with  the 
disease  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  or 
a  tablespoonful  of  listerine  can  with 
advantage  be  added  to  the  solution  as 
an   antiseptic   and   disinfectant.  A 

*  It  has  been  my  experience  as  a  specialist 
to  find  that  not  one  in  ten  women  knows 
how  to  blow  her  nose  properly,  and  children 
as  a  rule,  that  is,  children  of  the  better 
classes,  do  not  learn  to  blow  their  noses 
properly  (or  improperly  even)  until  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year  of  their  age. 


more  convenient  and  perhaps  more  sat- 
isfactory method  of  preparing  the  so- 
lution is  to  dissolve  one  of  the  "Seller's 
Antiseptic  Pastilles"  in  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  warm  water.  The  pas- 
tilles are  more  satisfactory  for  the 
reason  that  they  make  a  solution  of 
the  proper  density,  which  is  necessary 
to  prevent  smarting,  which  cannot  al- 
ways be  avoided  in  the  soda  and  borax 
solution,  because  teaspoons  differ  in 
size  and  may  be  heaped,  and  a 
different  density  of  the  solution  results 
each  time  it  is  made.  The  mode  of  using 
the  pastilles  is  very  simple  and  should 
be  carefully  adhered  to  with  chil- 
dren, because  it  is  a  natural  mode; 
any  artificial  means,  such  as  douches, 
sprays,  inhalers  and  what  not,  are 
not  only  ineffectual  in  accomplishing 
the  purpose,  but  in  many  instances  have 
proved  to  be  harmful,  besides  being  in- 
struments which  in  themselves  are  ab- 
horrent to  the  child's  mind. 

Take  a  small  cup  or  tumbler  (one  of 
the  graduated  medicine  glasses  is  the 
best,  as  the  exact  quantity  of  water  for 
making  the  solution  from  the  pastilles 
can  be  measured),  put  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  the  warm  solution  into  it,  place 
the  end  of  the  nose  inside  the  cup  or 
glass  near  the  margin,  tilt  the  vessel 
toward  the  face  until  the  level  of  the 
solution  covers  the  nostrils,  and  then 
gently  snuff  the  liquid  up  the  nose, 
then  remove  the  tumbler  or  cup  and 
blow  the  solution  out  of  both  nostrils 
at  once  without  compressing  either  or 
both  with  the  fingers,  and  repeat  the 
operation  until  the  amount  of  solution 
is  exhausted. 

Children  when  quite  young  soon 
learn  to  manipulate  the  solution  in  the 
nasal  cavity  so  as  to  prevent  its  en- 
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trance  into  the  larynx,  and  they  will 
not  do  without  the  nasal  wash,  or,  as 
many  call  the  procedure,  "drinking 
through  the  nose,"  because  of  the  pleas- 
ant sensation  and  the  freedom  of  res- 
piration following  it.  Of  course  it  re- 
quires at  first  gentle  persistence  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  or  nurse,  but  no 
more  than  is  required  to  teach  the  child 
the  use  of  the  toothbrush,  the  early 
use  of  which  we  all  know  has  done  so 
much  to  prevent  decayed  teeth. 


This  thorough  cleansing  of  the  na- 
sal cavities,  together  with  the  proper 
hygienic  surroundings,  will  in  most 
cases  cure  a  cold  in  the  head  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time,  and  in  avoiding  a 
frequent  repetition  of  colds  will  surely 
prevent  chronic  nasal  catarrh.  Space 
forbids  me  to  enter  upon  the  home 
treatment  of  the  disease  when  once  es- 
tablished, but  if  these  few  remarks  on 
how  to  prevent  it  will  bear  some  good 
fruit,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 


— I 


THE  NERVOUS  MOTHER. 


BY  JOHN"  MAD  [SON  TAYLOR,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic;  Neurologist  to  the 

Howard  Hospital,  etc. 


11 


E  reprint,  from  the  Univers- 
ity Medical  Magazine, 
such  portions  of  Dr.  Tay- 
lors article  on  the  above 
subject  as  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  discussions  concerning 
the  "New  Woman"  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  grandmothers  in  recent  num- 
bers of  our  magazine. 

In  looking  somewhat  carefully  over 
my  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  a  liberal  education,  not 
forced  or  unduly  specialized,  is  an  ex- 
cellent foundation  for  wholesome 
motherhood.  Even  the  college-bred 
woman,  against  whom  the  finger  of 
scorn,  at  least  of  envy  and  bitterness, 


is  too  often  pointed,  is  better  fitted  for 
maternity  in  body  and  mind  than 
those  who  spend  the  corresponding 
years  in  aimlessness.  And  if  a  girl 
"finishes  school"  early  and  waits — for 
what?  she  stands  in  far  more  peril  of 
various  ills  than  if  she  had  in  many 
ways  the  inestimable  advantage  of  col- 
lege life  and  training.  Over-intellec- 
tuality, to  be  sure,  is  unwholesome,  but 
is  not  so  much  a  cause  of  physical  de- 
terioration as  an  evidence  of  unstable 
equilibrium  in  body  or  mind.  The 
law  of  conservation  in  Xature's  forces 
generally  provides  that  among  geniuses 
procreation  is  rare. 

A  difficult  problem  for  a  medical 
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adviser  is  the  highly  educated  woman 
of  overlofty  ideals,  who  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  sway  the  minds  of  colleagues 
in  matters  of  literature,  art,  reform,  re- 
ligion, or,  worst  and  emptiest  of  all, 
foreign  missions.  Children  of  such 
mothers  are  simple  problems  (to  them)  : 
they  should  be  seen  or  heard 
rarely.  It  is  wrong  and  disturbing 
to  be  obliged  to  bring  mother's  mind 
down  from  realms  of  thought  worthy 
of  her  brain  and  redounding  hand- 
somely to  her  lust  for  adulation,  to  de- 
cide on  points  of  petty  education  of 
right  and  wrong  and  childish  plans  and 
pleasures.  Indeed,  I  for  one  do  not 
advise  that  such  a  mother  be  kept 
very  severely  up  to  the  line  of  mater- 
nal duties  till  the  children  grow  up  to 
her  (comparative)  intellectual  level, 
provided  a  suitable  caretaker  and  in- 
structor be  employed.  These  women 
may  make  excellent  mothers  to  a  matu- 
ring intelligence,  whereas,  by  accident 
or  design,  they  have  lost  capacity  for 
the  lower  levels.  You  cannot  expect  a 
college  professor  of  transcendentalism 
to  be  also  a  good  kindergartner. 
.  Some  women  (and  not  masculine 
ones  either),  viewed  in  the  light  of 
their  later  history,  are  intrinsically  un- 
fit by  natural  qualities  and  tastes  to 
bear  the  responsibilities  of  a  family. 
It  is  enough  for  them  to  be  wives,  if, 
indeed,  even  here  they  fill  their  niche. 
At  least  they  seem  occasionally  to  pre- 
sent elements  of  well-sustained  attrac- 
tion to  their  husbands.  These  might 
be  classified  as  wives  or  companions, 
and  so  powerful  is  the  masculine  in- 
stinct of  loving  and  protecting  a  mate 
to  his  liking  that  it  appears  to  be 
enough  for  such  to  bask  in  this  manly 
radiance,  and  maintain  a  moderately 


happy  existence.  To  these,  however,, 
children  are  accidental  and  usually  re- 
garded as  disturbing  incidents,  en- 
dured in  patience  often,  always  a  mat- 
ter for  surprise  and  confusion,  and. 
finally,  it  may  be,  exciting  pride  and 
gratulation.  The  medical  adviser  here 
had  best  take  control  of  the  upbring- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  father. 

Some  other  women,  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  these,  plume  themselves  on  a 
vivid  interest  in  their  flock  and  ruffle 
bravely  in  the  face  of  society,  conceiv- 
ing plans  and  principles  of  hygiene, 
training,  and  education  of  startling  ir- 
idescent vividness,  of  the  hues  and  sta- 
bility of  soap  bubbles  and  of  little 
more  consistence.  These  are  easily  ad- 
vised, however,  and  usually  have  just 
enough  of  judgment  to  recognize  ade- 
quate authority,  and  their  children 
suffer  little.  Some  others  again  of 
this  last  type,  but  of  more  robust  pur- 
pose, puffed  up  by  the  distinction  of" 
maternity,  evolve  foolishly  conceived 
and  hastily  constructed  views  on  the 
rearing  of  their  offspring,  which,  aired 
before  grandmotherly  unwisdom,  and 
thereby  fortified  in  all  their  worst  fea- 
tures, become  a  despair  to  the  poor 
doctor,  and  a  never-ending  source  of 
confusion.  Not  that  I  am  intending 
to  impugn  the  value  of  theories  the 
product  in  part  of  unconscious  instincts, 
provided  they  are  left  open  and  elastic 
to  receive  moulding  impresses  from  ex- 
pert advisers,  for  of  such  are  the  prac- 
tical guiding  principles  of  life  fre- 
quently made. 

Again,  there  are  those  women  who, 
do  what  you  will  to  make  clear  princi- 
ples and  directions,  yet  seem  unable  to 
apprehend  your  meaning;  who  seize 
upon  the  least  important  hints  and,. 
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magnifying  these,  lose  sight  utterly  of 
the  fundamental  ones.  They  may  be 
really  intelligent,  but  so  unbalanced, 
go  lacking  in  powers  of  concentration 
or  so  astigmatic  their  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  that  the  lives  of 
their  charges  are  actually  imperilled, 
especially  when  they  begin  "to  use 
their  judgment"  here  and  there.  For 
such  written  directions  of  most  minute 
explicitness  are  needed. 

I  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  say 
a  word  as  to  what  sort  of  person,  all 
things  considered,  makes  the  best  moth- 
er. I  will  begin  by  uttering  the  plati- 
tude that  there  is  no  wide  difference 
betwixt  good  judgment  and  high  intel- 
ligence; also  that  the  highest  practical 
wisdom  often  resides  in  those  who, 
with  capacities  for  judgment,  yet  have 
their  mind  serenely  open  to  the  recep- 
tion of  knowledge,  let  this  come  from 
whatsoever  source,  direct  or  indirect, 
human  or  divine. 

The  nervous  mother,  whom  I  had  it 
in  my  mind  to  dilate  upon,  is  that  oft- 
recurring  acquaintance  who  realizes  her 
unfitness  to  judge  and  decide  either 
from  instability  of  mind  or  inadequate 
knowledge,  and  who  is  perpetually  flut- 
tering up  and  down  her  scale  of  appre- 
hensions and  rarely  finding  rest.  She 
yields  blind  confidence  to  her  medical 
confessor,  even  to  the  hurt  of  these 
dear  ones  in  her  agitated  keeping  if 
she  be  of  a  true  and  generous  heart,  or 
if  an  undercurrent  of  acidity  vexes  her 
soul  she  flies  the  track  on  small  provo- 
cation, or  none,  and  seeks  a  new  ad- 
viser, hoping  for  perfect  wisdom,  but 
doubtingly. 

These  women  are  of  manifold  vari- 
ety. Some  develop  grandly;  some  de- 
generate surprisingly;  some  persist  in 


self-abnegation,  sacrificing  all  to  the 
needs,  real  or  fancied,  of  the  children. 
Others  suddenly  become  apprehensive 
on  their  own  account,  and  under  stress 
become  hysterical  invalids,  imitating 
the  disorders  of  their  children  even,  or 
more  commonly  falling  into  a  mixed 
state  of  ill  health  with  picturesque 
trimmings,  the  outcome  of  prolonged 
tension  on  a  relatively  unstable  ner- 
vous organization.  Some  again  suffer 
vicariously,  but  only  physically,  oth- 
ers become  permanently  or,  at  least, 
seriously  changed  in  body  and  mind. 
And  here  treatment — prompt  and  effi- 
cient— must  be  directed  to  these  wo- 
men, both  because  they  need  and  deserve 
it,  but  chiefly  because  their  children, 
whom  we  are  considering,  demand  it. 

Too  much  prominence  can  scarcely 
be  given  to  the  importance  of  wisely 
directing  the  very  earliest  mental 
trend  of  the  about-to-be  mother,  not 
only  for  herself  in  the  formation  epoch, 
but  especially  for  the  coming  child. 
Strive  to  induce  such  folk  to  avoid 
brooding  upon  the  gravity  of  coming 
responsibilities,  nor  let  them  vex  their 
souls  with  technicalities  at  this  late 
date,  but  depend  rather  on  good  whole- 
some advice — "a  man  chooses  a  course 
of  action,  but  a  women  chooses  an 
adviser" — whether  it  be  a  clerical  or 
medical  one.  Never  will  a  woman 
want  a  wise  medical  examiner  so  ur- 
gently as  in  this  prematernal  stage, 
and  much  can  then  be  gained  of  whole- 
some mental  attitudes,  which  will  be  the 
firm  foundation  of  future  wisdom. 

And  there,  also,  is  the  grandmother, 
possibly  two  of  them,  doubtful  factors 
always,  about  whom  I  am  almost  too 
timid  to  speak,  because  they  do  mean 
so  well.    Their  wisdom  is  usually  ac- 
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cepted  on  all  sides,  a  relic  of  ancestor 
worship,  the  sacredness  of  the  father, 
the  fundamental  idea  of  reverence  for 
knowledge.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  grandmother  ought  to  exert  a 
power  for  good  second  only  to  tho 
priest.  But  absolute  obedience  is  only 
possible  nowadays  when  the  reasons 
are  in  the  main  and  collectively 
sound  and  clear. 

If,  therefore,  the  grandmother  has 
shown  herself  to  be  a  conspicuously 
wise  mother  she  has  the  right  to  exert 
grandmotherliness,  provided  she  keep 
herself  reasonably  well  informed  on 
the  hygiene  of  infants  and  others. 
But,  alas!  too  often  forgetfulness  and 
serene  self-esteem,  the  habit  of  being 
obeyed  unquestioningly,  dulls  the  edge 
of  knowledge  and  the  shrivelled  skele- 
ton of  the  aforetime  grandmaternal 
wisdom  becomes  quite  useless.  I  knew 
a  lady  well  who,  after  bringing  forth  a 
good-sized  family,  ceased  to  bear  till 
suddenly,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  eight 
years  after  the  birth  of  her  youngest, 


appeared  another  baby.  She  often  re- 
marked to  me  how  ridiculously  her 
remembrance  of  little  rules  of  nursery- 
conduct  had  slipped  her  memory  just 
when  she  was  depending  most  upon 
herself.  I  promptly  called  her  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  if  this  were  true 
in  the  lapse  of  so  short  a  time  how  little 
might  one  expect  a  grandparent,  whose 
lines  of  thought  matured  with  her 
children,  to  change  her  point  of  view 
to  suit  their  growing  needs,  and  to  im- 
prove the  earlier  and  relatively  scanty 
knowledge  of  children  and  their  ways. 

If  the  only  fruit  of  much  living  :s, 
as  Thoreau  remarks,  the  ability  to  do 
some  slight  thing  better,  there  are 
higher  and  better  things,  no  doubt, 
than  concerning  one's  self  with  child- 
ish things.  The  condition,  however, 
of  doing  even  this  well  is  to  continue  to 
dwell  upon  such  matters,  and  by  so  do- 
ing brighten  judgment,  or  else  offer  im- 
mature conclusions  with  becoming 
modesty. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CHILDREN. 


BY  DR.  NATHAN  OPPENHEIM, 


Attending  Physician  to  the  Children' 's  Department  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
Dispensary,  New  York  City. 


HOSE  who  are  versed  in 
the  psychology  of  child- 
hood have  been  giving 
more  and  more  attention 
to  what  has  been  called 
the  "law  of  systematic  association." 
The  idea  involves  the  active  and  con- 
stant care  of  a  child  by  the  mother 
rather  than  the  ordinary  nurse  maid, 
because  there  is  not  one  maid  in  ten 
thousand — or  probably  more  than  ten 


thousand — who  has  sufficient  interest, 
knowledge  and  intelligence  to  appre- 
ciate what  is  being  sought.  Instead  of 
repeated  commands,  of  teaching  the 
conduct  of  life  by  rote  or  as  arbitrary 
rules,  an  attempt  should  be  intelligent- 
ly and  consistently  made  to  have  each 
image,  desire  or  idea  excite  as  many 
other  complementary  elements  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  end  of  making  the  child 
know  his  environment  not  as  some- 
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thing  artificial,  but  rather  as  a  natural 
progression  and  evolution. 

This  idea  may  on  first  acquaintance 
seem  abstruse  and  theoretic,  but  suf- 
ficient consideration  will  show  it  to  be 
•quite  otherwise,  most  practicable  in 
fact.  It  is  the  same  process,  but  sim- 
plified, through  which  every  person 
has  to  go  who  wishes  to  attain  a  full 
clearness  of  thought  and  a  fair  power 
of  concentration.  It  is  not  intended 
to  take  the  child  out  of  his  baby  en- 
vironment; but  merely  so  to  arrange 
the  component  parts  of  this  environ- 
ment that  every  mental  process  shall 
lead  in  an  orderly  direction  to  greater 
smoothness  and  ease  of  working.  "We 
ought  not  to  make  intercourse  with  our 
children  a  succession  of  "You  must  do 
this"  or  "You  musn't  do  that,"  but 
rather  we  are  to  connect  every  idea  or 
impulse  with  all  possible  concrete  dem- 
onstrations, stories  and  games,  so  that 
the  child  may  accept  the  desired  result 
easily,  naturally,  and  of  its  own  accord. 
The  main  reason  why  this  is  apt  to  be 
difficult  is  our  total  practical  unfamil- 
iarity  with  the  method.  A  corollary 
of  this  rule  is  what  may  be  called  "sys- 
tematic inhibition,"  the  attempt  to  eli- 
minate from  the  ordinary  mental  pro- 
cesses all  such  parts  as  may  lead  to  fu- 
tile and  wandering  ideas,  a  skipping 
from  a  to  b,  from  c  to  x. 

This  tendency  to  divergence  is  one 
of  the  main  characteristics  of  unregu- 
lated childhood,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  where  the  most  valuable  work  in 
training  may  be  done.  The  majority 
of  us,  in  our  attempts  at  developing 
children,  have  the  very  best  intentions, 
but  we  have  had  almost  no  training  in 
the  matter,  which  is  really  the  most 
important  work  in  the  world — infinite- 


ly more  so  than  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  business  and  social  life.  We  should 
keep  in  mind  that  children  are  incom- 
petent and  remain  incompetent  not 
merely  because  they  are  small,  weak 
and  inexperienced,  but  even  more  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  use  what  pow- 
ers they  have;  and  of  a  certainty  our 
ordinary  methods,  which  are  the  exact 
analogues  of  rote  teaching  at  school, 
tend  to  emphasize  this  waste  of  power, 
this  inability  to  use  each  potential  en- 
dowment. AVhen  one  comes  to  think 
of  the  matter  frankly,  one  must  admit 
that  most  of  our  care  for  children  is 
purely  physical;  beyond  the  physical 
we  are  as  a  rule  inexperienced.  If  we 
allowed  children  to  walk  amid  all  sorts 
of  obstacles  which  would  not  only  im- 
pede but  also  hurt  them  sorely,  we 
should  be  doing  no  worse  than  is  our 
custom  in  the  mental  training — or  lack 
of  training — that  we  give  our  little 
ones.  The  more  earnestly  the  matter 
is  considered,  the  more  will  it  open 
unlimited  fields  of  the  most  valuable 
activitv. 

»  » 
* 

A  few  months  ago  an  article  appear- 
ed in  Babyhood  on  the  curious  and 
striking  symptom  called  "mirror  writ- 
ing." It  was  explained  that  the  con- 
dition is  one  where  the  person  writes 
in  such  a  way  that  the  letters  can  be 
read  only  when  reflected  in  a  mirror. 
This  symptom,  although  uncommon,  is 
not  new,  since  cases  of  it  have  occa- 
sionally occurred  for  the  past  two  cen- 
turies. Such  writing  looks  very  much 
like  the  characters  on  blotting  paper 
which  has  been  used  on  ordinary  writ- 
ing. The  phenomenon  is  susceptible 
of  a  logical  explanation,  especially 
when  we  think  of  the  philosophy  of 
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lefthandedness  and  the  greater  facility 
of    centrifugal    motion.  Something 
somewhat  analogous  but  still  stranger 
and  quite  inexplicable  was  reported  in 
the  French  journal,  Le  Progres  Medi- 
cal.     It   occurred,   after  trephining 
(operating  upon  the  skull),  in  a  girl 
aged  twelve  years.    As  she  improved, 
she  uttered  syllables  and  words  which 
the  attendants  and  relatives  were  quite 
unable  to  understand.    The  child  was 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  change  in  her 
speech  because  she  showed  much  irri- 
tation at  the  repeated  attempts  to  com- 
prehend her.    When  these  sounds  were 
written  down,  they  turned  out  to  be 
the  syllables  of  ordinary  speech  pro- 
nounced backwards.    As  an  instance, 
take  the  following  syllables  which  she 
spoke:     "Te-tan,  ma,  yen-do,  sieur- 
mon,   chant-me,   le-quil-tran  ser-lais, 
me,  vous-lez,  vous."    Transposed  this 
would  read:       "Ma  tante,  Monsieur 
Doyen  mechant;  voulez-vous  me  laisser 
tranquille."      The    phenomenon  has 
been  called  "mirror-spech,"  from  the 

anology,  of  course,  to  mirror-writing. 
* .  * 

The  State  of  Xew  York  has  inaugu- 
rated a  most  praiseworthy  undertaking. 
It  is  a  pathological  institute  for  purely 
scientific  research  in  connection  with 


the  work  done  in  the  State  hospitals. 
In  this  institute  is  a  department  of 
psychology,  and  the  director  intends  to 
give  a  proper  measure  of  attention  to 
the  psychology  of  children,  a  subject 
which  is  being  appreciated  as  of  the 
first  importance.  This  is  doubtless 
the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
country  and  ought  to  make  tlie  citi- 
zens of  the  State  feel  proud  of  their 
commonwealth.  For  hitherto  we  have 
had  to  go  to  Europe  for  the  opportuni- 
ties now  being  put  within  our  reach,, 
and  also  we  have  had  to  hear  the  criti- 
cism that  in  Europe  alone  was  to  be 
found  the  broad  public  spirit  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunities  for  scientific 
work  which  private  initiative  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  undertake. 

The  director  of  the  State  Institute, 
Dr.  Ira  Van  Giesen,  is  so  well  prepared 
for  the  work  that  we  are  justified  in 
having  large  expectations  for  practical 
as  well  as  purely  scientific  results;  most 
of  all  will  it  be  gratifying  to  a  large 
and  increasing  number  of  parents  to 
know  that  an  earnest  attempt  is  being 
made  to  obtain  the  best  knowledge  of 
the  mental  processes  of  their  little  ones, 
for  in  such  knowledge  lies  the  hope  of 
a  better  manhood  and  womanhood  and 
a  higher  tone  in  the  community  at  large. 
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OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 


A  Carpenter's  School. 

The  question  of  the  amusement  and 
education  of  children  between  baby- 
hood and  school  age  is  a  trying  one  for 
most  mothers.  This  is  particularly  so 
when  desirable  kindergartens  are  not 
available.  I  know  of  a  successful  ex- 
periment in  filling  in  this  age  and 
think  it  worth  describing. 

In  our  neighborhood  there  are  five 
boys,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
eight,  who  needed  some  kind  of  edu- 
cational training.  The  plan  of  a  car- 
penter's school  was  at  last  decided  upon 
for  them.  A  university  student  was 
secured,  for  a  small  sum,  as  teacher. 
He  was  a  good  carpenter  and  was  fond 
of  children.  A  room  in  the  barn  was 
selected  for  a  workshop.  A  rough 
table  about  two  feet  high  was  firmly 
fastened  in  one  corner  and  fitted  with 
a  vise.  A  tool  chest  containing  ham- 
mers, saws,  augers,  planes  and  a 
square,  all  of  medium  size,  was  provided 
and  the  children  were  ready  for  the  first 
lesson.  These  tools  were  not  of  the  usual 
toy  kind,  but  were  of  the  best  material, 
such  as  any  carpenter  would  use,  and 
were  only  of  smaller  size. 

At  the  first  meeting  these  boys  were 
each  set  to  making  something  for  him- 
self. This  was  an  important  element 
in  the  success  of  the  venture.  Little 
ones  tire  of  doing  useless  things  and 
realize  that  they  are  useless  as  well  as 
we  do.  They  need  a  goal  to  strive  for. 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  satisfactory 
results  in  any  task  assigned  them  if 
there  is  not  a  definite  end  to  be  reach- 
ed. One  of  the  first  articles  made  by 
Harold,  who  was  not  quite  six  years 


old,  was  a  neat  box  with  a  hinged  lid 
for  father's  letter-file.  Another  was  a 
medicine  case  for  mother's  bathroom. 
It  has  several  compartments  and  doors 
fitted  with  a  lock  and  key.  Later  he 
made  a  table  for  his  sister's  bedroom. 
All  of  these  articles  were  simply  con- 
structed, but  the  work  was  all  exact, 
neat  and  scientific. 

Many  useful  hints  in  economy  and 
neatness  were  conveyed  in  the  care  they 
were  taught  to  give  their  tools  and 
their  workshop.  All  must  be  in  per- 
fect order  at  the  hour  for  closing,  and 
each  task  finished  before  another  was 
begun.  The  material  for  this  work 
was  supplied  by  unique  birthday  and 
Christmas  presents.  Instead  of  the 
usual  toys,  these  boys  were  happy  over 
gifts  of  real  tools,  lumber  and  nails. 

I  visited  this  workshop  after  it  had 
been  running  six  months  and  found  a 
room  full  of  wide-awake,  happy,  busy 
boys.  The  older  ones  were  enthusi- 
astic over  a  promised  Christmas  present 
of  material  for  making  a  portable  rail- 
road with  a  real  car  on  it  that  would 
be  "big  enough  to  give  you  a  ride." 

Little  three-and-a-half -year-old  Eob- 
in  was  thought  too  young  to  begin 
this  work,  but  he  gathered  much  from 
his  older  brother,  Harold.  One  after- 
noon, while  Harold  was  at  the  work- 
shop, Robin  searched  in  the  "scrap  pile" 
till  he  found  sticks  of  the  proper  size 
and  length,  carefully  measured  and  ad- 
justed them  and  nailed  them  in  place. 
After  two  hours  of  earnest  effort  he 
walked  out  on  a  pair  of  stilts  of  his 
own  construction.  Harold  had  been 
taught  to  make  stilts  the  preceding 
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week.  This  led  me  to  think  that 
Eobin  might  be  old  enough  to  join 
such  a  class. 

These  boys  are  being  taught  the 
principles  of  mechanics  in  a  way  that 
is  a  pleasure  to  them  and  gives  them 
every-day  facts  and  muscular  control 
that  will  be  of  much  value  to  them  in 
their  future  work.  G. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Energies  Well  Kegulated. 

A  railway  locomotive,  given  a  head 
of  steam  and  an  open  throttle,  has  to 
go  ahead.  That's  evident,  and  if  on  a 
good  track,  well  and  good.  If  it  isn't 
— something  will  be  hit. 

It's  the  same  with  the  steam  (vitality) 
of  the  little  human  engine,  the  child. 
Our  work  is  to  engineer  him  so  that 
he  will  keep  to  the  track.  Given  with 
his  youth  and  health  and  animal  en- 
ergy, is  the  spirit  to  do.  He  must  do 
something.  What  shall  it  be?  is  the 
question.  If  you  find  that  his  "some- 
thing" is  directly  opposed  to  the  good 
order  and  well  «being  of  the  family,  the 
remedy  is  to  provide  something  differ- 
ent. 

A  case  in  point,  to  illustrate:  My 
little  boy  used  to  rise  before  the  others 
in  the  household  and,  dressing  himself, 
would  strightway  go  to  "rummaging" 
and  "meddling"  with  matters  and 
things  which  should  not  concern  him 
— his  mother's  work-basket,  the  desk 
and  its  contents,  the  pantry,  etc.  We 
expostulated,  we  chided,  we  punished; 
but  with  little  permanent  avail.  The 
time  that  hung  heavily  on  his  hands 
must  be  filled  with  proper  work.  This 
was  my  final  conclusion — and  it  proved 
a  wise  one. 

What  did  I  do?    I  taught  him  to 


clean  the  ashes  from  the  range  grate; 
to  bring  materials  and  make  the  morn- 
ing fire;  to  light  the  oil  stove  which  is 
used  for  quick  boiling,  and  on  which 
he  now  places  a  sauce  pan,  salting  the 
water  for  the  wheat  preparation  which 
is  an  invariable  morning  meal.  If  time 
allows  after  this,  his  shoes  are  black- 
ened and  his  own  (and  sister's)  little 
table  is  set  with  plates,  spoons,  dishes, 
etc.  All  this  by  a  six-year-old,  and  be- 
fore another  soul  is  out  of  bed. 

Proud  am  I?  Well,  yes!  Proud  of 
his  now  angelic,  helpful  behavior 
mornings,  and  just  a  little  proud  of  his 
father's  happy  thought,  too. 

Children  must  do  something.  The 
almost  tireless  litlte  hands  and  rest- 
less feet  and  inquiring  minds  must  find 
occupation.  May  parents  awaken  to 
the  real  truth  and  help  them  find  it. 
Then,  instead  of  being  "nuisances," 
"bothers,"  perpetual  "troubles"  and 
sources  of  expense  and  worry  of  mind, 
they  will  become,  largely  at  least  I  am 
sure,  actual  helps  and  an  infinite  com- 
fort to  the  heart  of  love.  Y. 


Flower  Friends- 

There  should  be  flowers  in  every 
home  in  the  world,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  home  of  childhood.  Flow- 
ers should  be  the  daily  companions  of 
our  little  ones.  Where  is  the  man  or 
woman  whose  heart  or  fancy  is  not 
moved  by  the  beauty  or  memory  of 
flowers?  As  to  children,  there  never 
was  one,  I  believe,  who  didn't  delight 
in  the  sight  and  touch  of  flowers.  The 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  should 
be  constantly  cultivated  in  the  impres- 
sionable age,  and  flowers  are  easy  to 
raise.  We  have  fifty  plants  in  our  por- 
lor  bay-window,  affording  from  six  to 
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twelve  flowering  specimens  almost  con- 
stantly through  the  winter,  "till  the 
summertime  comes  again/'  when  they 
will  be  put  out  into  a  tiny  garden  and 
cultivated  with  all  care.  Every  morning 
two  little  people  pass  down  our  door- 
steps wearing  each  a  tiny  nosegay:  a 
single  blossom  of  color  against  one 
green  leaf.  These  plants  are  common 
geraniums,  though  there  are  nine  kinds 
in  the  collection,  which  is  all  from  or- 
dinary garden  cultivation. 

I  do  not  begrudge  the  space  taken 
in  the  parlor,  nor  worry  about  the 
streaks  which  will  get  on  the  window 
panes,  nor  the  water  spots  on  the  floor, 
nor  the  "trouble"  of  watering  the 
plants  and  turning  ine  pots  around. 
No,  I  glory  in  the  wealth  of  green — 
the  mass  of  flowers  and  beautiful  leaves 
that  expand  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
and  the  dew  of  the  daily  watering, 
and  smile  at  every  passer-by,  who,  by 
the  way,  envies  me  their  possession,  too 
indolent  to  duplicate  the  pleasant  du- 
ties alone  necessary  to  their  produc- 
tion. 

I  consider  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
as  an  essential  thing  along  with  the 
cultivation  of  children,  whom  we  wish 
*  to  see  as  "pure  in  heart;"  for  God  so 
made  the  flowers  of  the  field.  When 
summer  comes  and  the  litle  ones  are 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  meadows 
again,  what  will  they  do?  Hasten  to 
find  flowers,  to  gather  them  tenderly 
and  care  for  them  intelligently.  Every 
day,  without  invitation,  mine  bring 
them  in  to  deck  the  tables,  and  late  in 
the  fall  even  gather  autumn  leaves  and 
pin  them  against  the  walls.  The  child 
that  has  flowers  for  companions  grows 
up  like  them  tender,  sweet,  beautiful: 


a  blessing  to  people  who  love  such 
children,  as  they  love  flowers. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Wady. 
Somerville,  Mass. 


Quiet  Games  for  Stormy  Days. 

No  one  more  than  the  mother  of  lit- 
tle children  knows  how  many  stormy 
days  there  are  in  a  month;  for  on  these 
days  the  vital  spirits  of  the  imprisoned 
youth  make  merry,  and  usually  in  a 
boisterous  way. 

"Look  here,  children,"  cried  I  on 
such  an  occasion  recently,  "my  head 
aches  and  you  must  keep  quiet;  but  I 
will  start  you  on  a  new  game  which 
has  just  come  into  my  head,  and  you 
can  have  just  as  much  fun  in  a  noise- 
less way." 

The  game  we  then  played  was  merely 
the  outgrowth  of  an  inspiration,  but 
the  little  folks  have  so  persistently 
played  it  since  that  I  consider  it  must 
be  good  enough  to  repeat  to  a  wider 
circle — hence  this  article.  Agreeably 
to  a  formula  which  I  taught  them  first 
in  explaining  the  play,  we  proceeded 
after  this  manner: 

Having  thought  of  the  name  of 
some  object — beast,  bird  or  thing — I 
said:    "Here  I  am." 

Children:  "Where  did  you  come 
from?" 

"I  came  from  the  country." 

Children:  "What  have  you  in  your 
trunk?" 

"Something  that  begins  with  the  let- 
ter H." 

Children:    "Describe  it." 

"It  has  two  legs,  and  feathers." 

Children  (in  chorus):  "A  bird." 

"What  kind  of  bird?" 

Children:  "Canary  bird." 

"No,  not  a  song  bird.   In  fact  we 
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don't  call  this  a  bird  at  all,  really." 

Children:  "Does  it  lay  eggs?" 

"Yes,  and  Pansy  ate  one  this  morn- 
ing." 

Pansy  (with  a  triumphant  laugh): 
"Rooster/ 

"Hen,"  added  a  younger  child,  flap- 
ping his  arms  and  trying  to  "cluck." 

And  the  successful  guesser  came  for- 
ward and  took  his  turn  at  mystifying 
the  little  audience,  but  not  without 
many  whispered  questions  as  to  what 
letters  began  various  words  and  "where 
he  was  to  come  from"  to  locate  its 
home  or  place  of  manufacture. 

Considerable  information  of  practi- 
cal value  may  be  brought  out  in  this 
pleasant  manner,  concerning  the  hab- 
its, forms  and  manners  of  animals,  con- 
struction of  the  common  objects  about 
us,  etc.  The  little  people  should  be  en- 
couraged to  widen  their  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  treated,  and  thus  learn  never 
to  be  satisfied  with  mere  statements  of 
simple  facts.  I  should  think  that  much 
of  the  easier  departments  of  natural 
history  might  be  introduced  in  this 
"play"  method. 

I  have  also  adapted  "Hunt  the 
Thimble"  to  the  conditions  of  quiet, 
which  I  call  "Finding  the  Cent."  One 
child  is  given  a  cent  (any  other  trifling 
object  will  answer  as  well),  while  the 
rest  hide  their  eyes.  The  cent  is  placed 
within  sight  and  reach  of  all  so  that 
we  may  walk  quietly  about  guided  by 
the  suggestion  that  we  are  "hot"  in  ap- 
proaching it,  or  "cold"  when  away 
from  it.  The  ingenuity  of  the  one  who 
"hides"  the  cent  is  taxed  to  discover  a 
place  within  sight  and  yet  not  too 
easily  noted.  A  glass  tumbler  of  water 
held  it  once,  and  it  took  a  long  hunt 
to  spy  it,  although  in  plain  sight. 


Another  time  it  rested  on  the  project- 
ing door  latch,  where  we  passed  and  re- 
passed it  many  times  without  discovery. 
These  and  similar  games  have  con- 
vinced me  and  may  convince  others 
that  noise  is  not  essential  to  enjoyment, 
that  rude  sport  is  not  true  jollity. 

A.  D. 


The  Typewriter  in  the  Nursery. 

I  have  discovered  it.  Parents  anx- 
ious to  know  the  best  method  of  teach- 
ing their  little  ones  to  read  print  will 
be  eager  to  hear  what  "it"  is — a  type- 
writer. That's  all;  but  if  you  can  let 
your  child  have  access  to  one,  with  rea- 
sonable patience  and  hints  of  instruc- 
tion, you  will  be  surprised,  as  I  was, 
how  much  and  how  soon  letters  and 
words  and  sentences  are  acquired  by 
the  bright  mind. 

You  mustn't  remove  the  idea  that 
it  is  play.  Impress  the  children  that  this 
is  a  great  privilege  which  they  must 
not  abuse.  At  first  I  was  loth  to  let 
them  "just  try  it"  as  they  entreated; 
but  when  I  had  done  so  and  taught 
them  a  few  simple  things  in  connec- 
tion, I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  dis- 
cover how  valuable  an  adjunct  I  had  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

]STo  child  will  remain  long  "unletter- 
ed" if  given  access  to  a  typewriting  ma- 
chine. A  second-hand  one  is  good 
enough.  It  is  an  educational  force 
which  cannot  be  ignored,  once  we  have 
appreciated  its  help.  I  suppose  not 
many  parents  will  feel  disposed  to  pur- 
chase one  for  the  child's  exclusive  use — 
though  it  would  pay  them  well  to  do  so, 
in  my  opinion — but  I  do  think  that  kin- 
dergartens, private  and  public  schools 
for  little  ones  will  yet  adopt  it  for  the 
purpose  above  set  forth.  N.  S. 
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Teeth  Grinding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  HtlJe  daughter  is  four  and  a  half  years 
old,  and  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  healthy 
child.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able,  I  have  fol- 
lowed most  strictly  all  the  rules  of  Baby- 
hood. She  sleeps  alone,  though,  in  my  bed- 
room, which  is  large  and  airy.  Since  her  birth 
she  has  seldom  missed  her  nightly  bath.  One 
thing,  however,  has  given  me  much  uneasi- 
ness about  her.  Frequently  in  the  night  she 
grinds  her  teeth  in  a  most  distressing  man- 
ner. She  is  a  sound  sleeper,  and  these  turns 
of  teeth-grinding  take  place  when  she  changes 
her  position  in  bed.  I  have  asked  her  to 
grind  her  teeth  when  awake,  but  she  cannot 
do  it;  so  that  I  know  she  is  in  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  slumber  when  she  does  it.  Can 
you  give  me  the  cause  and  cure  for  it? 

Belvidere,  III.  P.  C.  L. 

We  cannot  give  you  an  explicit  an- 
swer because,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
teeth  grinding  is  not  indicative  of  any 
one  cause.  The  sleep  of  childhood  dif- 
fers from  an  ordinary  sleep  of  adults 
in  its  completeness,  and  children  do  var- 
ious things  without  waking,  which  an 
adult  cannot  ordinarily  do.  The 
grinding  of  the  teeth  betokens  some  ir- 
ritation, but  not  any  one  kind.  For 
instance,  it  may  be  irritation  of  the 
gums  or  the  teething  process,  which  is 
not  probable  at  the  age  of  four  and  a 
half  years.  Very  often  it  indicates  a 
supper  digesting  with  difficulty.  Some- 
times it  is  attributed  to  overtaxed 
nerves  from  study  or  any  other  cause. 
It  may  mean  an  itching  skin  (or  bowel  if 
seat  worms  are  present)  and  so  on.  The 
cause  has  to  be  hunted  for  and  may 
pass  away  without  ever  being  really  de- 
termined. But  if  determined,  the  cure 
follows  its  removal. 


Imaginary  Standards  of  Weight  and  Measure . 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  inform  me  if  you  think  my  little 
girl  of  three  years  and  three  months  is  un- 
der size  and  below  normal  weight  for  a  child 
of  her  age.  Her  weight  is  30£  pounds  and 
her  height  3  feet.  She  is  perfectly  well,  is 
plump,  her  flesh  is  solid,  she  sleeps  all  night 
long  and  is  unusually  bright  and  vivacious. 
She  has  a  good  appetite  and  has  four  meals 
a  day.  The  morning  and  night  meals  con- 
sist of  bread  and  milk;  about  three-quarters 
of  a  pint  of  milk  at  each  meal.  The  second 
meal,  about  midday,  consists  of  beef  juice 
and  bread,  or  chop  minced  fine,  stewed 
prunes,  bread  and  butter.  She  has  an  egg 
soft  boiled  every  morning  after  her  bowl  of 
milk. 

She  seems  perfectly  well  nourished,  but 
her  father  insists  that  she  is  small  for  her 
age  and  thinks  her  growth  has  been  stunted 
in  some  way.  I  insist  that  she  has  natural- 
ly a  small  frame.  She  was  a  tiny  baby 
when  she  was  born,  but  very  fat  and  dim- 
pled. 

I  am  five  feet  four  inches  in  height  and 
my  husband  is  under  six  feet.  Kindly  let 
us  know  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
child's  weight  and  height. 

An  Old  Subscbiber. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

If  you  measure  the  height  in  stock- 
ing feet  and  the  weight  is  net,  i.  e. 
without  clothing,  or  clothing  weight 
being  deducted  from  gross  weight,  your 
child  is  fully  up  to  the  average.  We 
meet  with  a  good  many  parents  anx- 
ious in  this  respect,  and  find  on  inquiry 
that  the  source  of  their  worry  is  that 
they  have  mistaken  certain  gigantesque 
acquaintances  as  normal  average  speci- 
mens. 

A  Superstition  Concerning  Weaning  Tim©. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  you  tell  me  the  origin  of  the  belief  in 
regard  to  weaning  a  baby  at  the  right  time 
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of  the  moon?  A  friend  of  mine  has  tried  to 
impress  me  with  the  importance  of  it.  but  I 
never  can  believe  anything  unless  I  can  see 
a  little  reason  for  it.  S.  D.  J. 

Lee,  Mass. 

"Reason/'  in  the  modern  sense,  there 
is  none.  It  is  the  survival  of  the  old 
belief  in  the  control  of  all  things  by 
planetary  and  astral  conditions,  the  as- 
trology and  horoscopy  of  earlier  days, 
as  these  were  doubtless  survivals  of  the 
earlier  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
We  could  give  you  quite  a  list  of  such 
survivals,  but  it  would  be  more  amus- 
ing than  profitable.  The  study  of 
6uch  things  is  of  value  chiefly  as  a  les- 
son in  development;  the  notions  which 
were  current  in  the  less  developed 
state  of  scientific  knowledges  linger 
among  children  and  those  adults  who 
do  not  possess  the  scientific  attitude  of 
mind,  even  if  they  have  been  fairly  ed- 
ucated, as  the  term  is  usually  accepted. 
The  relation  of  the  phase  of  the  moon 
to  weaning  is  a  pure  superstition. 

Right  Proportion  of  Lime  'Water;  Needless 
Meddling  With  the  Growing  Teeth;  A 
Recipe  |for  a  Cold;  Probable 
Cause  of  Hives. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  My  baby  boy  is  eight  months  old,  and 
has  been  brought  up  entirely  on  milk, 
mother's  for  the  first  five  and  cow's  milk 
afterward.  Since  I  began  the  cow's  milk 
he  has  had  an  ounce  of  lime  water  a  day.  I 
steiilize  the  milk  and  use  a  mixture  of 
cream,  milk  and  water.  What  I  wish  to 
know  is,  am  I  giving  him  too  much  water? 
He  takes  three  pints  of  his  food  in  24  hours. 

(2.)  He  has  cut  his  two  lower  teeth,  but 
they  show  a  tendency  to  start  in.  Should 
I  tiy  to  straighten  them  with  gentle  pres- 
sure of  my  finger?  Is  there  a  possibility  or 
likelihood  of  his  second  teeth  coming  in  the 
same? 

(3.)  Can  you  give  a  receipt  for  a  cold  in 
the  head  that  could  be  used  on  a  child  a 
year  old?      We  have  been  giving  onion 


syrup.    The  baby  I  have  in  mind  is  my  lit- 
tle niece;  she  is  also  troubled  with  hives. 
Can  you  give  any  remedy  for  them? 
West  Seattle,  Wash.  W.  H. 

(1.)  An  ounce  of  lime  water  per 
day  is  not  too  much,  it  represents  less 
than  a  grain  of  lime. 

(2.)  There  is  probably  no  occasion 
to  meddle  with  his  teeth.  The  persis- 
tent pressure  of  the  tongue  will  do  far 
more  than  your  fingers,  nor  do  we  sup- 
pose that  the  position  of  the  first 
teeth  will  affect  that  of  the  permanent 
teeth. 

(3.)  For  the  cold  in  the  head  you 
would  better  apply  a  spray  if  you  have 
an  atomizer.  Listerine  one  part,  water 
eight  parts,  does  very  well.  If  you 
have  no  atomizer,  clean  out  the  nos- 
trils frequently  with  vaseline  on  a  lit- 
tle absorbent  cotton  twisted  around  a 
slender  stick,  the  size  of  a  match-stick. 
The  hives  are  most  likely  dependent 
upon  a  disordered  digestion  or  a  faulty 
diet.    Attention  to  it  is  the  best  cure. 


Fennel  and  Peppermint  Tea,  Oatmeal  and 
Barley  Water. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  let  me  know  the  receipt  for  making- 
fennel  and  peppermint  teas,  also  for  oatmeal 
and  barley  water  for  an  infant  4  months  old  ? 

Liberty,  N.  Y.  L. 

Fennel  tea  is  little  used  nowadays, 
but  it  can  be  made  by  pouring  a  half 
pint  of  boiling  water  upon  a  dram 
(roughly  about  a  teaspoonful)  of  fennel 
seed  which  has  been  bruised  in  a  mor- 
tar. A  smaller  quantity  can  be  made  in 
similar  proportions.  A  teaspoonful  can 
be  frequently  given  to  a  baby.  Pepper- 
mint tea  is  generally  made  from  the 
spirit,  or  essence,  of  peppermint.  For 
a  baby,  5  or  10  drops  of  the  essence 
can  be  added  to  a  teacup  of  hot  water 
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•and  thoroughly  mixed.  It  is  given  in 
the  same  way  as  the  fennel. 

The  oatmeal  or  barley  water  can  be 
made  from  any  good  preparation  of 
these  cereals.  To  hot  water  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  cereal  is  added  to 
make  a  slightly  sticky  or  mucilaginous 


liquid  after  boiling  a  half  hour  or  so. 
The  exact  amount  will  be  a  matter  of 
experiment,  according  to  the  prepara- 
tion used.  If  you  use  oatmeal  as  a 
breakfast  dish,  some  of  the  already 
cooked  meal  can  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  oatmeal  water. 


AN  ABSOLUTE  MONARCH. 


Ah,  know  ye  what  it  is 
To  be  a  slave, 
To  be  on  bended  knee, 
A  glance  to  crave 

Of  approbation  from  your  master'? 
eye? 

Ah,  know  ye  what  it  is 
To  toil  and  strain, 
That  he  who  shouts  in  glee, 
Despite  your  pain, 

May  know  that  in  his  service  you  would 
die? 

E'en  such  a  slave  am  I, 

Without  redress; 

For  he  who  holds  me  bond 

To  spurn  or  bless, 

A  monarch  is  of  power  absolute. 


So  young  a  lord  is  he, 

So  rare  his  charm, 

With  eyes  so  wondrous  soft 

All  thought  of  harm 

Those  orbs  of  angel-innocence  refute. 

Yet  with  his  dimpled  hand 
He  rivets  chains, 
And  with  his  cherub  smile 
A  sway  retains 

More  subtle  than  'neath  which  the  Eus- 
sian  smarts. 

For  where  is  power  strong 
As  babes  do  wield? 
And  where  such  service  true 
As  humbly  yield 

Those  loyal,  yearning  slaves,  called 
"Mother-hearts  ?" 

S.  G. 
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BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


About  Baby-Shoes. 

I  mean  the  soft  knitted  kind.  We 
would  keep  Baby  supplied  with  this 
agreeable  kind  of  foot  wear,  for  every- 
day use,  long  after  he  has  got  to  walk- 
ing about,  were  it  not  that  the  worsted 
wears  out  very  fast. 

I  suggest,  as  a  remedy,  that  another 
shoe  be  knitted,  large  enough  to  go  out- 
side of  the  frailer  one,  which  shall  be 
made  of  strong  twine.  Thus  rein- 
forced, Baby  might  have  a  shoe  prac- 
tically durable,  yet  possessing  the  same 
desirable  softness  and  pliancy  as  he  has 
been  accustomed  to. 

If  others  will  experiment  in  this  di- 
rection— I  have  not  done  so —  will  they 
report  results? 

The  idea  seems  valuable  enough  to 
be  tested  practically.  W. 

Somerville,  Mass. 

Diaper  Drawers  and  Flannel  Diapers. 

Will  Babyhood  kindly  find  space 
for  another  solution  of  the  diaper  draw- 
ers problem?  As  my  babies  always 
wear  two  diapers,  the  outer  preferably 
of  flannel,  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
that  the  substitute  for  drawers  should 
do  more  than  cover  the  space  between 
shoe  and  diaper.  For  my  first  baby, 
who  was  put  into  short  dresses  in  Janu- 
ary, I  bought  the  Jaeger  wool  webbing 
sold  to  finish  flannels  at  wrists  and 
ankles,  took  a  graduated  seam  in  each 
piece,  narrowing  toward  the  ankles,  and 
slipped  them  on  under  the  cashmere 
stockings  which  held  them  in  place. 
As  the  child  outgrew  these,  I  substi- 
tuted for  them  the  legs  of  the  child's 
own  worn  stockings,  cutting  off  the  feet 


and  about  an  inch  at  the  top,  which 
left  the  better  part  of  the  stocking 
quite  long  enough. 

Children  should  be  evenly  clothed. 
Many  a  toddler  wears  over  its  little 
trunk  a  knitted  band,  woolen  shirt, 
flannel  skirt  waist,  cotton  skirt  waist 
(or  waist  with  buttons  instead  of  the 
two  latter),  and  dress  waist,  while  over 
the  arms  is  only  the  one  woolen  thick- 
ness of  the  shirt  under  the  dress  sleeve  > 
and  the  legs  below  the  knee,  except  for 
the  uncertainties  of  short  skirts,  are 
covered  only  by  the  stockings.  I  like 
better  to  make  the  flannel  skirts  with 
sleeved  waists,  to  button  the  cotton 
skirt  on  the  flannel  skirt  (under  very 
sheer  dresses  a  cotton  skirt  with  sleeves 
as  well  as  waist  is  best),  to  use  the 
drawer  legs  already  described,  and  tc 
omit  the  band — thus  giving  two  thick- 
nesses of  wool  equally  to  all  parts  of  the- 
body  except  the  extremities.  A  prin- 
cesse  shirt  coming  below  the  feet  whilo' 
the  child  is  in  long  clothes  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  furnish  the  necessary 
woolen  layer  over  the  abdomen,  while 
the  double-breasted  shirts  which  can 
be  used  with  short  dresses  protect  both 
chest  and  bowels  effectually.  If  the 
ordinary  shirts  could  be  depended  on 
to  stay  buttoned  the  extra  layer  of  the 
shirt  might  be  dispensed  with.  The 
great  objection  to  the  bands  is  that 
they  heat  the  back  while  affording  no 
protection  to  the  arms  which  are  so 
often  uncovered  in  sleep. 

Our  physician  suggested  for  a  child 
who  had  a  bowel  difficulty  in  extremely 
hot  weather,  the  pinning  of  a  square 
of  flannel  to  the  gauze  shirt  and  diaper 
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so  that  the  abdomen  could  have  its 
necessary  guard  without  oppressing 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  How  often 
one  finds  a  child's  band  entirely  wet 
through  with  perspiration  when  it  has 
been  sleeping  on  its  back  in  warm 
weather!  But  I  suppose  that  the  su- 
perstition that  the  band  is'  the  most 
essential  part  of  a  child's  clothing  will 
long  survive  the  invention  of  substi- 
tutes which  render  it  really  obsolete. 

As  I  have  referred  to  flannel  diapers, 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  describe 
them,  as  they  are  a  most  valuable  ad- 
dition to  a  baby's  belongings.  For  a 
very  young  child  I  prefer  to  use  the 
ordinary  cotton  birdseye,  laying  inside 
of  it  a  square  of  old  cloth  to  be  burned 
when  soiled.  Then  a  square  of  the  lin- 
en and  wool  flannel  three-quarters  of 
a  yard  wide  is  folded  in  the  middle 
lengthwise,  not  diagonally.  This  ia 
loosely  pinned  about  the  waist  and 
forms  a  hanging-down  diaper,  which, 
with  long  stockings,  not  socks,  has  the 
advantage  over  the  pinning  blanket  of 
allowing  greater  freedom  with  even 
greater  warmth. 

When  the  child  is  put  into  short 
clothes  the  same  diapers  are  folded  di- 
agonally and  worn  over  the  birdseye  in 
the  usual  fashion  of  outside  diapers. 
To  prevent  any  tendency  to  produce 
bow-legs,  these  are  carefully  adjusted 
as  follows:  The  cotton  diaper  is  folded 
a  little  smaller  than  the  flannel,  laid 
upon  it, and  the  two  put  together  under 
the  child.  Then  the  upper  points  of 
the  inside  towel  are  simply  crossed,  not 
tucked  in  between  the  legs,  and  the 
lower  point  is  brought  up  over  them. 
The  outer  flannel  is  put  on  in  the  same 
way  and  pinned,  holding  the  under  one 
in  place.    When  the  diapers  are  secure- 


ly tucked  into  the  stockings  and 
pinned,  it  very  seldom  happens  that 
any  other  garment  is  soiled.  These 
diapers  cost  thirty  cents  at  forty  cents 
a  yard.  They  are  not  rinsed  after  each 
wetting,  but  dry  quickly  and  are  fre- 
quently washed.  The  mixture  of  linen 
prevents  any  great  shrinkage,  and  I  am 
still  using  the  same  set  of  less  than  a 
dozen  for  a  third  child.  Two  flannel 
squares  with  scalloped  edges,  originally 
intended  by  the  donors  for  shoulder 
blankets,  are  put  to  the  same  use  for 
dress-up  occasions.  I  find  these  dia- 
pers less  bulky  than  cotton  flannel,  far 
more  durable  than  stockinet,  and,  as 
the  Irishman  said  of  his  flannels, 
"when  they  are  cold  and  wet  they  are 
warm  and  dry." 

Chicago.         Julia  L.  Muxgee. 


A  ''Personal"  Bib. 

It  seems  as  natural  for  the  baby  girl 
to  take  to  the  needle  as  for  the  boy  to 
— eat.  It  is  surprising  at  what  a  ten- 
der age  Miss  Baby  can  handle  the  nee- 
dle and  thread  or,  better,  needle  and 
floss;  for  the  larger  and  colored  "re- 
sults" following  the  use  of  the  latter 
article  make  it  preferable  at  first.  Col- 
ored, or  rather  tinted  card-board  and 
not  the  glaring  white,  if  you  use  that. 
Eemember  the  little  eyes. 

But  it  is  concerning  the  making  of 
their  own  bibs  that  I  meant  to  write. 
Before  they  are  large  enough  to  under- 
take even  a  small  part  of  this  work,  let 
them  have  a  personal  interest  in  its 
making.  Let  them  sit  with  you  from 
its  first  cutting  out  and  allow  them  to 
select  the  design  (or  at  least  to  think 
so)  to  be  worked  on  the  dainty  white 
linen.    I  suggest  that  the  little  one's 
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own  name  appear  in  script  or  letter. 
In  drawing  it  first,  hold  the  little  hand 
in  tracing  over  the  lines.  Let  Baby 
think  she  did  a  good  deal  toward  the 
building  of  that  bib.  My  little  Flor- 
ence became  very  pround  of  her  "per- 
sonal" bib,  as  I  call  it.    With  what  re- 


suit?  Why,  she  takes  better  care  of 
it  in  eating  than  she  ever  did  of  any 
other  bib.  She  takes  a  "personal" 
pride  in  keeping  it  "decent  and  in  or- 
der." And  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an 
important  point  in  education  gained. 

C. 


A  MOTHER'S  DIARY. 


VERYONE  is  beginning  to 
acknowledge  that  the  so- 
called  "new  woman,"  al- 
though she  has  been  most 
unmercifully  ridiculed  by 
the  comic  papers,  has  a  great  many  ad- 
mirable traits.  She  is  learning  to  ap- 
preciate thoroughly  the  great  respon- 
sibilities of  motherhood,  to  understand 
the  various  temperaments  of  her  chil- 
dren and'  their  needs,  to  direct  the  cul- 
ture of  their  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
tures, and  to  apply  hygienic  laws  in 
their  physical  training.  The  Mothers 
Clubs  and  meetings  in  so  many  of  our 
cities,  the  development  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, and  the  widespread  influence 
of  Babyhood  have  caused  much  more 
interest  in  the  subject  which  should 
be  of  the  first  importance  to  every  wo- 
man. We  must,  however,  give  honor 
where  honor  is  due,  and  remember  the 
pioneers  of  this  movement,  who  with 
fewer  opportunities  and  less  scientific 
methods  solved  the  difficult  problem 
of  child-rearing  most  successfully.  I 
quote  from  a  diary  written  thirty  years 
years  ago  which,  in  its  entirety,  would. 
I  am  sure,  help  other  mothers  as  it 
has  helped  me: 

"I  can  feel  great  improvement  or  advance- 
ment in  my  authority  over  the  children,  and 
it  encourages  me  to  use  the  decision  and 
firmness  which  are  essential  in  the  establish- 
ment of  such  authoritv.    Thev  understand 


that  they  must  mind  because  I  say  so,  and 
then  I  take  great  pains  to  be  so  judicious 
that  the  'why'  shall  appear  to  them  in  the 
majority  of  cases  and  give  them  confidence 
for  all  the  others.  I  want  them  to  feel  in 
their  childish  natures  that  they  are  not 
tyrannized  over,  and  if  I  forbid  them  to  ask 
'why,'  I  want  them  even  at  this  age  to  feel 
that  it  is  because  I  study  their  best  good 
and  am  most  competent  to  direct  them.  If 
we  would  only  have  our  'no'  as  fixed  as  the 
fixed  stars,  and  then  say  'yes'  whenever  pos- 
sible, how  successful  we  should  be!  Al- 
ways considering  a  moment  before  answering 
would  help  greatly." 

"Spent  some  time  with  my  boys  this  even- 
ing answering  their  questions  and  reading 
to  them.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  converse 
enough  with  my  children,  and  yet  I  know 
that  hearing  and  answering  their  questions 
and  directing  their  thoughts  may  be  made  a 
great  power  in  their  training.  I  wish  to  be 
systematic  in  devoting  at  least  an  hour  of 
my  busy  day  to  them,  especially  for  their 
amusement  and  indirect  benefit.  I  have  al- 
ways made  it  a  point  to  tell  them  stories 
and  interest  their  minds,  conveying  many 
lessons  thereby  without  frightening  them  by 
the  direct  application.  It  is  the  constant 
dropping  that  wears  away  the  stone,  and  a 
good  thing  that  is  done  every  day  must  have 
an  influence  wherever  aimed.  Especially 
with  boys  does  the  mother  need  to  make  this 
daily  influence  felt  morally  and  mentally  as 
a  softening  and  refining  power.  It  is  not 
enough  to  keep  the  buttons  sewed  on  and 
the  dinners  provided.  The  body  gets  its 
food  much  more  regularly  than  the  soul,  un- 
fortunately. That,  in  its  growing,  impres- 
sible state  is  too  often  left  to  pick  up  crumbs 
or  stir  over  garbage  heaps  in  the  street  with 
no  help  furnished  at  home  to  sift  the  stuff 
collected." 

*  * 

* 

"I  can  record  considerable  improvement  in 
my  children  during  the  past  year,  and  feel 
that  the  effect  of  my  constant  training  and 
teaching  is  certainly  showing  in  them.  I 
take  more  and  more  comfort  in  them  and 
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feel  that  a  life  spent  in  the  work  of  rearing 
such  children  is  indeed  well  spent.  It  is  a 
great  work,  so  great  and  so  useful  that  I 
wonder  women  do  not,  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  their  field  of  labor,  instead  of  sigh- 
ing for  an  enlarged  'sphere.'  Their  sphere  is 
so  large  already  that  they  cannot  compre- 
hend it,  and  the  sphere  they  aspire  to  a 
much  narrower  one,  to  my  thinking,  than 
that  God  intended  them  to  fill." 

* 

"Last  night  I  spent  some  time  talking  to 
the  boys  on  the  subject  of  much  that  is  un- 
seemly, rude  and  vulgar  in  the  conversation 

GENIUS  IN 

An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  trie 
North  American  Revieiv  on  "Genius  in 
Children/'  by  Andrew  Lang,  is  suggest- 
ive and  entertaining,  though  not  sound- 
ing a  particularly  deep  note.  Dr.  John- 
son's definition  of  genius  as  an  "infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains"  is  so  absurd 
on  the  face  of  it  that  a  less  clever  critic 
than  Andrew  Lang  could  easily  have 
proven  its  error. 

Brander  Matthews,  in  one  of  his  es- 
says, speaks  of  Johnson's  "robust  com- 
mon-sense, which  at  once  limits  his 
criticism  and  gives  it  its  chief  value." 
This  definition  of  genius  is  a  shining 
example  of  the  limitations  resulting 
from  this  "robust  common-sense."  Mr. 
Lang's  own  definition,  the  converse  of 
Dr.  Johnson's,  about  hits  the  mark, 
namely,  "genius  is  an  unmeasured  ca- 
pacity for  doing  things  without  taking 
pains,"  and  he  mentions  Joan  of  Arc 
as  a  most  marked  case  of  preternatural 
genius;  her  wonderful  ability  in  many 
directions  being  the  result  of  no  train- 
ing, but  springing  into  existence  with 
her  very  being.  Such  a  case  as  this 
of  genius  manifesting  itself  in  early 
youth  in  so  many  directions  is  not  com- 
mon. Indeed,  it  partakes  of  the  mi- 
raculous.   Even  genius  in  one  line  is 


of  some  of  the  children  with  whom  they  as- 
sociate. I  believe  boys  must  be  allowed  to 
come  and  go  freely,  and  constant  efforts  be 
made  to  counteract  the  outside  evil  influ- 
ences by  good  home  counsels.  And  home 
must  be  made  so  attractive  that  it  shall 
seem  good  to  return  to  it,  and  stay  in  it. 
No  slight  effort  will  accomplish  this.  I  pray 
for  wisdom,  judgment  and  tact,  that  I  may 
in  some  measure  realize  my  ideal  of  home  in- 
fluence upon  sons.  How  strong  is  the  mem- 
ory of  early  associations  in  later  life;  how 
worth  while  to  make  them  pleasant  to  chil- 
dren!*' 

E.  D.  B. 

CHILDREN. 

by  no  means  always  in  evidence  in 
youth  in  its  ultimate  form.  Alas!  too 
often  it  displays  itself  in  most  unpleas- 
ant ways.  Mr.  Lang  instances  Napo- 
leon and  Byron  as  examples  of  men  of 
genius  whose  childhood  could  not  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  their  elders;  nor,  in 
Bryon's  case,  to  himself,  for  he  was  a 
morbid,  fiery-tempered  youth  who  wrote 
bad  poetry  and  shunned  companion- 
ship. Even  the  dreamy  Keats  (who 
could  imagine  this?)  was  always  spoiling 
for  a  fight,  and  wrote  about  as  poor 
verse  as  did  Shelley  in  his  first  at- 
tempts. 

For  some  reason  not  obvious,  mu- 
sical, mathematical,  mechanical  and  ar- 
tistic genius  are  more  early  recognized 
than  literary  genius.  Ability  in  num- 
bers shows  itself  in  very  young  chil- 
dren and  often  indicates  rather  a  mean 
endowment  in  other  directions.  In- 
deed, there  have  been  instances  of  thif> 
Avonderful  faculty  coupled  with  prac- 
tical idiocy  in  other  directions.  This 
should  cheer  all  parents  of  children 
"slow  at  figures;"  and,  in  some  cases, 
cheer  parents  themselves.  Turning  to 
music,  Mozart  from  the  age  of  four 
was  a  musician;  to  art,  Benjamin  West, 
as  a  mere  child,  was  a  painter.  Who  can 
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forget  the  cat's  tail?  Most  mechanical 
inventors  displayed  in  early  youth 
marked  taste  in  this  direction. 

As  must  be  seen,  then,  literary  ge- 
nius exists  dormant  in  the  character, 
but  does  not  display  itself,  as  a  rule,  in 
results  till  maturity.  What  is  evident 
is  usually  most  unpleasant,  according 
to  Mr.  Lang,  to  all  concerned;  hence 
parents  should  not  be  utterly  despairing 
if  their  children  are  "lonely,  dreamy, 
moody,  ungovernable  sons"  (or  daugh- 
ters, adds  the  "new  woman"),  but 
should  be  hopeful.  "They  may  be 
children  of  promise,"  he  says;  though 
he  admits  in  rather  a  discouraging  ad- 
dendum that  the  "odds  are  unluckily 
against  any  future  performances."  "At 
all  events,"  he  says,  "do  not  drive 
them  into  uncongenial  pursuits;"  and 
adds,  not  unwittily,  "still,  had  I  a 
son  who  displayed,  like  Mr.  D.  D. 
Home,  a  genius  for  being  a  medium, 

DIET 

Kef resning  Drinks  for  Sick  Children. 

Much  suffering  is  often,  unwittingly, 
inflicted  on  sick  children  by  withhold- 
ing from  them  sufficient  drink.  As  a 
rule,  they  should  be  allowed  to  moisten 
the  mouth  with  a  small  quantity  as 
often  as  they  wish.  It  is  well  to  keep 
a  cup  or  glass  that  will  hold  one  or 
at  most  two  tablespoonfuls,  about  the 
quantity  admissible  at  one  time,  for 
this  purpose,  then  the  glass  can  each 
time  be  emptied,  and  the  child  will  be 
less  liable  to  fret  for  more. 

TOAST- WATER. 

Soak  in  pure  cold  water  a  thin  slice  of 
bread  well  toasted,  but  not  charred  or  black- 
ened. When  strained,  add  a  slice  or  two  of 
baked  apple,  lemon,  or  a  few  drops  of  lemon 
juice:  ice  should  be  added,  as  all  drinks 
should  be  quite  cold. 


I  certainly  should  thwart  him  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  'resources  of  civiliza- 
tion.' " 

The  writer  of  this  review  thinks 
there  is  very  little  cause  for  parental 
anxiety  on  the  score  of  suppressing  ge- 
nius in  the  bud.  Lowell's  lines  indi- 
cate the  truth  of  the  "safety-in-num- 
bers"  principle: 

"Why  there's  scarcely  a  huddle  of  log-huts 

and  shanties 
That  has  not  brought  forth  its  Miltons  and 

Dantes ; 

I  myself  know  ten  Byrons,  one  Coleridge, 

three  Shelleys, 
Two  Raphaels,  six  Titians  (I  think),  one 

Apelles, 

Leonardos  and  Rubenses  plenty  as  lichens, 
One  (but  that  is  plenty)  American  Dickens, 
A  whole  flock  of  Lambs,  any  number  of  Ten- 
nysons ; 

In  short,  if  a  man  has  the  luck  to  have  any 
sons 

He  may  feel  pretty  certain  that  one  out  of 
twain 

Will  be  some  very  great  person  over  again." 

H. 

HINTS. 

LEMONADE. 

Put  into  a  pint  of  boiling  water  a  table- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice  or  a  few  slices  of 
lemon,  sweeten  agreeably  and  set  away  to 
cool. 

APPLE-WATER. 

Boil  to  pulp  two  or  three  good-sized  sour 
apples  in  a  pint  of  water,  strain  and  sweeten 
slightly.    This  is  somewhat  laxative. 

TAMARIND  WHEY. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  tamarinds  in  a  quart  of 
new  milk,  then  strain  the  fluid  for  use.  This 
may  be  given  freely. 

TAMARIND  WATER. 

This  may  be  made  by  simply  steeping  tam- 
arinds in  cold  water,  stirring  often.  This  is 
excellent  for  feverishness,  as  it  is  very  cool- 
ing and  refreshing. 

WINE  OR  CIDER  WHEY. 

This  is  made  in  a  similar  manner,  using  a 
wineglass  full  of  either  to  the  quart  of  milk. 

IMPERIAL. 

Dissolve  a  small  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  then  add 
the  rind  of  half  a  lemon  and  sweeten  to  taste 
with  sugar. 

Alice  L.  Root,  M.  D. 
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THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


The  Keiative  im-  — In  reading  a  chap- 

portance  of  Nursery  ter    On    "Advice  to 

and  Kitchen.  Mothers/'  not  long 
since, I  found  the  writer  recommended: 
"If  a  mother  can  hire  but  one,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  hire  some  one  to  care  for  her 
children  and  do  her  own  housework." 
This  was  so  directly  contrary  to  my 
own  ideas  and  experience  that  I  wish- 
ed to  present  it  to  the  "Mother's  Par- 
liament" and  get  the  opinion  of  others. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  last 
thing  I  wished  to  intrust  to  hired  help 
was  the  care  and  training  of  my  chil- 
dren; and  in  the  few  instances  where  I 
have  deviated  from  that  rule,  I  have 
not  had  occasion  to  change  my  mind. 

The  first  was  when  my  baby  was 
.about  six  months  old.  I  was  then  elect- 
ed secretary  of  the  sewing  society  of 
our  church,and  attended  the  first  meet- 
ing, leaving  the  baby  sleeping.  On  my 
return  I  found  her  with  her  dress — a 
thin  muslin,  as  it  was  hot  weather — 
nearly  torn  off.  The  girl,  who 
was  an  intelligent  one,  much  superior 
to  the  general  run  of  girls,  had  lifted 
the  child,  who  then  weighed  twenty 
pounds,  by  one  arm!  At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  society  I  took  both  children 
with  me  and  tendered  my  resignation. 

At  present  I  have  a  fourteen-year- 
old  girl  to  help  about  the  work.  She 
•seemed  very  fond  of  the  children  and 
wished  to  take  Bernice,  now  two  years 
of  age,  out  in  her  buggy.  I  saw  no 
harm  in  this,  and  sent  her  out  for  a 
short  ride;  but  that  night  she  was  very 
nervous  and  refused  to  go  to  sleep  in 
her  bed.  When  asked  the  reason  she 
•said  "tause  dod  bite  me."    I  was  puz- 


zled, and  still  more  when  in  the  night 
she  sat  up  in  bed,  pushing  away  an  im- 
aginary foe,  and  screaming  "No!  dod! 
No!  dod!  don't  det  me!" 

Upon  investigation  I  found  that  on 
her  return  from  her  ride  she  did  not 
wish  to  go  in.  "But,"  said  the  girl  tri- 
umphantly,"! told  her  a  big  dog  would 
come  and  bite  her  if  she  didn't,  and 
then  she  was  ready  enough  to  come." 

Later  the  little  four-year-old  girl 
started  for  her  play-room  after  dark, 
for  something  she  had  left  there.  The 
girl  called,  "Oh,  don't  go  up  there,  it's 
dark  and  something  will  catch  you." 

These  are  both  nervous  children,  and 
I  wondered  what  kind  of  nerves  they 
would  have  by  now  if  they  had  been 
left  to  the  care  of  such  help  as  I  could 
afford  to  hire.  It  may  cost  more  in 
dollars  and  cents  to  have  a  girl  run  the 
kitchen;  but  it  will  surely  cost  more  in 
nerves  and  character  to  have  her  run 
the  nursery. — N.  A.  N. 


— Has  any  one  ever 

Courtesy  geen  ft  brQ  ht 

and  Truthfulness.  . 

up  on  Mrs.  Marion 
Foster  Washburn's  plan  (described  in 
the  January  Babyhood)  of  discour- 
tesy to  its  parents,  who  was  not  a  nuis- 
ance to  its  neighbors  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  far  from  happy  as  an  indi- 
vidual? 

I  grant  that  of  a  number  of  such 
specimens  some  do  turn  out  astonish- 
ingly creditable  adults,  considering 
their  education,  but  is  not  childhood  a 
beautiful  and  vivid  memory,  both  for 
ourselves  and  for  those  who  love  us? 
And  why  such  an  important  page 
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should  be  marred  for  all  parties,  when 
it  is  so  easy  to  teach  children  to  be 
courteous  from  birth,  seems  a  mystery, 
and  a  terrible  injustice  to  the  worst 
sufferer — namely,  the  child,  who,  if  he 
has  the  good  sense  to  adopt  good  man- 
ners in  after  life,  has  to  learn  them  as 
a  "trick  of  the  trade,"  liable  to  hit  or 
miss,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
old  habit,  and  the  temptation  to  re- 
turn to  it. 

There  is  no  reason  why  "I  would 
rather  not"  should  not  be  far  more 
truthful  than  "I  won't  I"  Even  the  lit- 
tle victim  of  "I  won't!"  frequently 
"must"  in  spite  of  his  "won't,"  for  his 
own  safety.  Why  not,  therefore,  pave 
the  way  for  him  to  yield  with  dignity, 
which  none  of  us  can  do  from  the  last 
ditch  of  "I  won't?" — A  Mother  of  Five. 


- „      — "But  now  we  see 

Some  of  the  Ogres 

ofBabyiand.  through  a  glass  dark- 
ly,"  was  said  of  full- 
grown  human  beings,  but  how  peculi- 
arly apt  are  the  words  in  regard  to  the 
child-world  about  us!  To  the  inno- 
cent, inquiring,  mind  of  a  little  child 
how  mysterious  are  the  ordinary  things 
of  our  daily  life,  how  stupendous  the 
sorrow  of  its  broken  toy,  how  immense 
seem  the  little  hills  of  our  maturer 
vision!  How  carefully  must  the  ten- 
der creature  be  taught  and  watched 
over  lest  the  lesson  be  thrust  upon  its 
groping  mind  long  before  it  is  ready  tc 
grasp  it,  and  result  in  woful  confusion 
and  disaster. 

If  this  be  true  of  its  intellectual, 
mental  life,  how  much  more  of  its  spir- 
itual? Religion  should  be  of  the  sim- 
plest form:  it  should  be  presented  tc 
the  little  child  in  the  clearest,  most 
practical  manner,  and  in  homeopathic 


instalments.  For  this  reason,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  usual  lesson-papers  for 
infant  classes  in  our  Sunday  schools 
fall  short  of  their  intended  mission. 
While  some  of  them  are  fairly  good, 
one  may  appear  which  works  incalcu- 
lable harm. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  let  me  repeat 
the  experience  of  a  friend.  Her  little 
daughter,  imaginative  and  sensitive, 
had  been  surrounded  in  her  home  by 
the  happiest  and  most  cheerful  of  at- 
mospheres. Coming  East  from  a  far 
Western  military  post,  her  parents 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  daily 
kindergarten  and  weekly  Sunday 
school  which  their  new  home  offered. 
What  was  the  mother's  dismay  when 
the  child  came  home  from  Sunday 
school,  her  face  flushed,  her  voice  show- 
ing great  excitement!  She  had  heard 
from  her  teacher  about  drunkenness 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  a 
large  gaily-colored  print  had  been 
shown  to  her  of  a  man  in  the  deepest 
degradation  and  shame  of  intoxica- 
tion. She  could  not  forget  her  horror 
and  fright.  She  exclaimed  in  horror: 
"Must  all  men  drink?" 

We  do  not  want  our  children  seclud- 
ed and  always  kept  from  sad  sights 
and  the  knowledge  of  evil,  but  cer- 
tainly we  do  not  want  to  thrust  wicked- 
ness and  sorrow  upon  them  before  they 
are  able  to  bear  it. 

One  mother  of  my  acquaintance  de- 
clared that  she  had  serious  thoughts  of 
withdrawing  her  youngest  children 
from  the  Sunday  school.  They  were 
taught  so  many  things  contrary  to  her 
own  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
often  came  away  with  ideas  not  only 
confused,  but  horrible,  and  which  seem- 
ed indeliblv  burnt  into  their  hearts. 
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Not  even  the  wisest  mother  knows 
the  bugbears  of  her  child's  life.  It  is 
astonishing  how  silent  a  child  may  be 
in  regard  to  some  haunting  ghost  of 
his  early  years.  Long  after,  perhaps, 
he  will  speak  of  it  and  its  attendant 
suffering,  and  his  mother  will  ask: 
"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?"  And  he 
will  probably  say:  "That  is  a  question 
I've  often  asked  myself,  and  I  don't 
know."  Eugene  Field's  "Seem*  Things 
at  Night"  gives  an  inkling  of  this  state 
of  affairs. 

If,  then,  the  heart  of  a  little  child 
is  so  impressionable,  how  careful  ought 
we  to  be  to  imprint  thereon  only  the 
simplest,  sweetest,  truest  characters,  to 
surround  our  children  with  love  and 
cheer,  not  luxury  and  ease  and  pampered 
tastes,  but  healthy  desires  and  the 
simplicity  and  frank  unconsciousness 
which  make  childhood  such  a  beauti- 
ful and  charming  era  in  life's  long 
journey. — Rhodes  Campbell,  Delaware. 
0- 


Mothers  and 
Nurses. 


— It  seems  a  pretty 
well-accepted  fact, 
especially  in  this 
country,  that,  as  we  read  in  Lowell's 
Biglow  Papers,  "Hard  work  is  right 
and  wholesome,  past  all  doubt." 

Nearly  all  our  best  men,  even  those 
of  ample  means,  have  some  regular 
work  to  do  which  keeps  them  busy  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and 
when  we  see  a  youug  man  starting  in 
life  with  such  a  fortune  as  to  make 
work  unnecessary,  we  feel  that  the  un- 
occupied life  of  leisure  before  him  is 
going  to  be  a  drawback  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  character. 

Should  not  the  same  rule  apply  to 
us  women?    Those   of  us  who  are 


above  the  necessity  of  either  working  for 
their  living  or  of  doing  household  work 
in  their  own  homes,  should  undoubted- 
ly, for  the  sake  of  their  own  character, 
have  some  regular  work,  like  their  hus- 
bands, fathers  and  brothers.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  shall  that  work  be? 

In  the  case  of  many  women  this 
question  has  a  variety  of  answers,  but 
for  women  who  are  the  mothers  of 
young  children  the  answer  seems  very 
simple.  Nature  has  laid  out  their  work 
clearly  before  them,  which  is  merely 
another  way  of  saying  that  God  him- 
self has  shown  them  what  they  have 
to  do.  When  a  child  is  born,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  woman  who  bears  it  is 
the  woman  appointed  by  God  to  take 
the  personal  care  of  that  child  during 
its  infancy  and  early  childhood,  and 
that  when  she  gives  it  almost  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  a  hired  servant,  as 
so  many  women  of  the  upper  classes 
do,  she  is  neglecting  one  of  the  plain- 
est duties  of  her  life.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  mean  that  a  mother  should  never 
have  any  help  in  the  care  of  her  child- 
ren. Her  duty  to  her  husband  pre- 
vents her  from  giving  her  whole  time  to 
them  alone,  unless  she  is  compelled  to 
do  so.  No  woman  ought  to  be  a  nurse 
and  nothing  else.  Her  husband's  busi- 
ness or  profession  does  not  prevent  his 
having  time  to  spare  for  his  home  and 
his  friends,  and  neither  should  his 
wife's  business  be  all-absorbing;  but 
still,  I  believe  it  should  be  her  real 
daily  work,  and  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  her  life  during  the  years  when 
her  children  are  very  young.  All  the 
work  of  her  household  can  be  well  done 
by  the  trained  hands  which  she  can 
hire  to  do  it.  The  work  of  caring  for 
her  little  children,  on  the  contrary,  can- 
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not  be  done  so  well  by  an  uneducated 
woman  of  the  lower  class  as  by  a  re- 
fined and  educated  woman,  who  has 
her  natural  mother-instincts  and  moth- 
er-love to  guide  her.  Other  things  be- 
ing equal,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
people  of  education  always  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  uneducated  people  in  all 
kinds  of  work,  because  they  bring  the 
habits  of  more  thoroughly  trained 
minds  to  bear  upon  that  work. 

It  may  be  said  an  experienced  nurse 
must  be  better  able  to  take  care  of  a 
baby  than  an  unexperienced  mother. 
I  do  not  believe  it.  Some  of  the  worst 
things  that  are  done  to  babies  are  done 
by  experienced  but  ignorant  nurses, 
and  it  is  because  of  the  universal  reli- 
ance upon  experience  instead  of  good 
sense  that  bad  customs  continue  to  be 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another.  The  care  of  an  infant  re- 
quires good  judgment,  patience,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  health, 
and  if  these  are  not  always,  or  even 
often,  found  among  educated  mothers, 
they  can  at  least  be  expected  to 
possess  these  qualities  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  uneducated  nurses.  A  new 
mother  will  soon — nay,  almost  im- 
mediately— learn  those  little  technical 
items  of  knowledge  which  she  must 
have  in  addition. 

There  are  so  many  little  things  in  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  a  baby  which 
require  the  most  thoughtful  care  that 
I  think  that  any  one  who,  like  myself, 
has  taken  the  whole  care  of  one,  will 
soon  learn  to  feel  as  a  friend  of  mine 
did  who,  in  answer  to  my  question, 
"Do  you  keep  a  nurse?"  answered 
"Oh,  no:  I  would  not  trust  my  baby  to 
a  servant!" 

Much  as  a  baby  needs  its  mother's 


constant  care,  it  needs  it  even  more 
during  the  years  that  follow.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  disparage  in  general  the 
race  of  Irish  servant-girls.  Most  of 
them  are  better  women  than  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  their  early  sur- 
roundings, and  some  of  them  are,  in 
their  faithfulness,  generosity  and  unsel- 
fishness, better  women  than  their  mis- 
tresses. Still,  the  fact  remains  that 
they  nearly  all  belong  to  the  peasant 
class  of  a  foreign  country.  Why,  then, 
should  they  be  especially  fitted  to  bring 
up  the  children  of  the  upper  class  of 
this  country?  We  do  not  consider 
that  the  best  of  them  are  exactly  pro- 
per social  companions  for  ourselves  and 
husbands.  Why,  then,  should  they  be 
the  chief  and  sometimes  almost  sole- 
companions  of  our  little  children,  with 
their  yet  unformed  characters  and  man- 
ners? 

Any  one  who  will  carefully  watch 
the  methods  which  even  the  most  in- 
telligent servant  employs  with  children 
will  find,  with  occasional  exceptions, 
that  they  are  singularly  injudicious. 
A  nurse  generally  manages  a  child  with 
reference  to  present  convenience,  rath- 
er than  with  any  thoughtful  care  of 
forming  right  habits  and  principles. 
She  is  seldom  just,  and  seldom  keeps 
up  an  even  discipline.  The  firm,  mild, 
even  control  of  a  wise  mother  is  al- 
most unknown  among  nurses,  who,  con- 
sequently, are  much  more  likely  than 
mothers  to  cause  the  open  rebellion 
which  necessitates  punishment.  Chil- 
dren instinctively  feel,  also,  that  there 
is  an  intellectual  equality  between 
themselves  and  their  nurses,  and  gen- 
erally quarrel  with  them  very  much  as 
they  quarrel  among  each  other. 

If  the  best  nurses  are  injudicious, 
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what  are  the  unfaithful  ones?  A  well- 
known  Boston  clergyman  was  so  much 
impressed  with  the  danger  of  children's 
learning  evil  and  corrupt  thoughts  and 
habits  from  improper  attendants  that, 
although  the  subject  was  one  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  discuss  in 
public,  he  felt  impelled  to  speak  in  the 
pulpit  of  his  own  experience  in  that 
way,  as  a  child,  in  order  to  warn  par- 
ents to  guard  against  such  evils. 

Mothers  are  apt  to  suppose  that  hav- 
ing their  children  with .  them  a  great 


deal  means  having  to  amuse  them  all 
the  time.  They  judge  by  those  chiL 
dren  who  are  accustomed  to  be  amused 
perpetually  by  nurses  who  have  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  A  child  who  is  taught 
to  amuse  itself  does  so  by  the  hour 
together,  without  giving  any  trouble 
to  any  one.  A  mother  with  several 
children  will  of  course  need  help,  if 
they  are  to  be  well  guarded,  without 
taking  too  much  of  her  time.  I  do 
not  say  that  no  nurses  should  be  kept, 
but  only  that  the  mother,  if  she  is 
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ELLIN'S  FOOD  Makes 
Milk  Like  MothersSMilk 


Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food 
free  of  all  expense 


* 
ft 


WISH  to  tell  you  what  Mellin's  Food  has  done  for  my  baby. 
I  tried  several  different  foods  with  unsatisfactory  results.  My 
baby  was  failing  every  day,  and  I  was  at  my  wits1  ends  to  know  what  ^> 
Sjj^  more  I  could  do.    He  weighed  but  ten  pounds  when  three  months  Sj^, 
^  old.    At  that  time  some  kind  friend  recommended  Mellin's  Food. 
ggg   I  tried  it,  and  in  three  days  time  I  could  see  the  change.    Little  Harry  <gp 
j|   is  now  six  months  old,  and  weighs  21  pounds  without  his  clothes.  ^ 
J|»   I  shall  always  be  loud  in  my  praises  for  Mellin's  Food,  for  it  is  cer-  ^ 
"M?  tainly  a  god-send  to  all  who  may  use  it. 

MRS.  L.  B.  FOOTE, 
<§|>  Lenox,  Mass.  <^> 

2|?  When  an  infant  is  fed  with  a  proper  food  the  re- 

|||  sponse  is  immediate.    In  so  short  a  time  as  three  ||> 

^  days  Mrs.  Foote  saw  a  change  for  the  better.  ^ 

#j|>  Mellin's  Food  succeeds  where  others  fail  because  ^ 

^  it  is  adapted  to  infant  digestion,  and  contains  the  M§ 
Ate  1  ....  .  <§?4 

£  proper  elements  of  nutrition  in  sufficient  quantity  to  W 

J  nourish  and  promote  the  growth  of  the  child. 


$,  DO  LIBER-GOO  DALE  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS  2| 
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in  good  health,  should  always  be  the 
head-nurse,  and  the  servant  only  work 
under  her  direction.  In  the  case  of 
a  first  child  I  think  a  mother  does  well 
to  dispense  with  a  nurse  altogether, 
and  depend  upon  the  help  of  some  oth- 
er servant  when  it  is  needed.  A  first 
child  may  of  course  prove  an  only 
child,  and  in  that  case  its  mother  will 
have  only  a  very  few  years  in  her  whole 
lifetime  in  which  to  enjoy  the  delight  of 
early  motherhood.  Later,  no  matter 
how  much  she  may  enjoy  her  older  son 
or  daughter,  she  will  look  back  with 
longing  to  the  time  when  she  had  a 
tiny  child,  who  so  soon  changed  into 
another  being  entirely.  Should  she 
not,  therefore,  make  the  most  of  those 
first  few  fleeting  years? 


Of  course  the  personal  care  of  a  baby 

or  little  child  is  real  labor,  but 

"Hard  work  is  right  and  wholesome,  past 
all  doubt." 

and  why  should  women  of  the  upper 
classes  assume  that  they  ought  to  be- 
exempt  from  the  common  lot  of  hu- 
manity? 

Besides,  it  is  not  only  a  question  of 
duty.      Remember  that  the  mother, 
who  makes  herself  her  child's  con- 
stant companion  in  its  first  years,  is 
laying  up  stores  of  affection  and  inti- 
macy, to  be  her  delight  and  happiness 
in  future  years.    At  the  same  time,  if 
she  is  wise  and  judicious,  she  will  gain- 
an  influence  and  control  over  that  child ' 
whch  she  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
obtain  later. — Alice  P.  Carter,  Jamaica- 
Plain,  Mass. 
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DIET  IN  CONSTIPATION 


BY  LEKOY  M.  YALE,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


N 


the  January  number  of 
Babyhood  the  subject  of 
constipation  was  consid- 
ered somewhat  at  length. 
That  article  has  led  to  a  request  that 
something  more  in  detail  should  be 
said  regarding  diet  in  constipation. 

It  was  then  stated  that  an  infant 
whose  nourishment  came  from  the 
breast  or  from  a  food  made  to 
imitate  breast  milk  must  depend  for 
laxatives  largely  upon  the  fatty  con- 
stituents of  its  food.  We  may  as 
well  repeat  here  the  general  di- 
rections there  given.  If  breast  milk 
be  deficient  in  fat,  the  proportion  may 
be  increased  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  proteids  in  the  food  of  the  mother. 
Usually  we  increase  the  amount  of 
meat,  or  if  this  be  not  conveniently 
gotten,  as  in  some  rural  districts  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  milk  freely  taken  and  eggs 
may  supply  its  place.  Excess  of  proteids 
in  the  breast  milk  is  generally  reduced 
by  the  mother  taking  as  much  exercise 
as  she  can  without  overfatigue.  Women 
who  work  rarely  have  need  of  this  ad- 
vice. Their  difficulty  is  more  common- 
ly to  nourish  themselves  sufficiently  to 
nourish  the  child. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  by  these 
devices  of  maternal  dietary  we  can  al- 
ways or  certainly  remove  all  constipa- 


tion in  infants;  but  they  do  succeed  in 
a  degree,  and  perfectly  in  many  cases. 
The  causes  of  constipation  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  previous  article  some- 
times prevent  our  perfect  success  in 
infancy. 

The  methods  of  preparing  "cream 
food"  or  "modified"  milk,  with  which 
the  readers  of  Babyhood  have  been  for 
a  long  time  familiar,  give  the  key  to 
how  to  increase  the  proportion  of  fat 
in  the  food  of  a  bottle-fed  infant. 
Except  in  the  case  of  those  children  who 
have  a  peculiar  inability  to  digest  fats, 
constipation  can  usually  be  overcome 
in  a  great  degree  or  entirely  if  the 
cream  made  use  of  be  not  too  thick  or 
greasy. 

It  is  particularly  desirable  that  the 
principle  of  using  fats  as  a  laxative 
be  understood,  since  in  infancy  we  are 
debarred  from  the  use  of  nearly  every 
form  of  laxative  food  except  cream, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the  first 
two  years  of  life  we  are  more  frequently 
driven  to  medicinal  remedies  for  con- 
stipation than  we  are  later. 

To  many  children  gruels  are  some- 
what laxative.  Thus  oatmeal  or  wheat 
gruels,  strained,  make  good  diluents 
for  milk  and,  besides  the  laxative  effects 
furnish  quite  a  little  nutritive  matter 
to  the  food.    So  also  we  have  found 
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that  malt  foods  sometimes  have  a  laxa- 
tive action.  While  we  do  not  rely 
upon  them  for  nutrition  as  a  rule,  we 
do  sometimes  use  them  as  adjuncts 
when  constipation  is  present.  There 
are  many  of  the  malt  extracts  or  foods 
which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  second  year,  when  the  first 
molars  are  present,  we  have  rather 
larger  choice  of  dietetic  relief  for  con- 
stipation. Thus,  cereals  in  the  form 
of  porridge  may  be  given,  if  thor- 
oughly cooked  and  not  too  coarse,  in 
small  quantity,  and  their  laxative  effect 
heightened  by  serving  them  with  cream. 
So,  too,  stale  bread,  both  white  and 
whole  wheat,  may  be  given,  the  laxa- 
tive effect  of  fat  being  here  continued 
by  the  use  of  butter.  For  some  chil- 
dren, moreover,  molasses  with  either  the 
cereals  or  the  bread  acts  as  a  laxative. 
In  like  manner,  gingerbread  is  often 
used.  That  made  with  molasses  is  best, 
and  a  luncheon  of  it,  with  a  full  glass 
of  water  may  be  a  sufficient  laxative. 
It  will  be  noted  that  these  various 
articles  are  often  given  to  a  constipated 
child  earlier  than  they  might  other- 
wise be  considered  quite  desirable,  the 
condition  being  one  which  puts  upon 
us  a  choice  of  methods  not  quite  ideal, 
and  in  the  choice  we  are  guided  by  the 
individual  peculiarities  of  the  child 
considered.  Thus,  if  a  constipated  child 
had  a  good  digestion  we  could  make 
dietetic  experiments  for  its  relief, 
while,  if  its  digestion  be  weak,  we 
should  prefer  to  help  it  in  some  other 
way  rather  than  risk  an  upset. 

Babyhood  has  so  frequently  insisted 
upon  the  need  of  giving  even  to  suck- 
ling infants  water  to  drink,  that  it  may  be 
unnecessary  to  recur  to  it  here,  but  the 
laxative  effect  of  freely  drinking  water 


is  another  reason  for  its  use.  Infants 
cannot  ask  for  it,  therefore  offer  it 
freely  and  frequently.  Let  older  chil- 
dren have  it  abundantly.  It  is  most 
efficient  as  a  laxative,  if  taken  not  too 
hurriedly,  on  rising  or  on  going  to  bed. 

In  the  second  year  there  are  few 
laxative  vegetables  which  are  admis- 
sible. Some  children  of  robust  diges- 
tion can  manage  a  baked  potato,  which 
may  in  their  case  prove  laxative.  But 
this  vegetable,  if  not  well  digested, 
favors  flatuence,  and  so  impairs  the 
muscular  power  of  the  intestine  and  in- 
creases the  constipation.  After  eigh- 
teen months  of  age  some  children  can 
eat  thoroughly  cooked  spinach  if  very 
finely  minced  into  a  puree,  as  well  as 
tender  cauliflower,  well  cooked  and 
served  with  cream  or  milk,  not  melted 
butter,  and  a  little  later  celery,  if  very 
well  stewed.  But  as  individual  diges- 
tive ability  differs  very  much,  the  effect 
of  each  should  be  noted  and  its  con- 
tinued use  be  made  to  depend  upon 
this  result.  It  is  of  course  understood 
that  the  laxative  effect  of  vegetables, 
especially  those  used  green,  is  due  to 
the  introduction  into  the  digestive 
canal  of  articles  which  contain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  matter  which  is 
indigestible,  and  as  such  furnishes  a 
sufficient  mass  of  refuse,  let  us  say,  to 
stimulate  the  muscular  coat  of  the  in- 
testine to  the  contraction  necessary  to 
expel  its  contents.  But  here  again  we 
must  avoid  matter  so  indigestible  as  to 
prove  irritating  and  induce  indigestion. 
Hence  the  need,  above  mentioned,  of 
watching  the  effects  in  each  case  of 
each  article  and  of  giving  but  one  ex- 
perimental article  at  a  time,  so  that  any 
offending  one  may  be  certainly  identi- 
fied. 
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To  a  child  who  likes  oil  or  fat,  olive 
oil  of  the  best  quality  may  be  served 
upon  the  spinach  puree  in  small  quan- 
tity, the  puree  not  being  very  hot. 
But  only  the  best  oil  is  fit  for  this  pur- 
pose. For  children  in  this  period,  say 
one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  years, 
which  in  the  main  corresponds  to  the 
interval  between  the  eruption  of  the 
canine  teeth  and  the  second  molars, 
some  fruits  may  be  made  use  of,  espe- 
cially after  two  years.  In  winter  the 
choice  of  raw  fruit  is  practically  re- 
stricted to  the  orange  and  the  apple. 
The  former  should  be  fully  ripe,  the 
juice  and  pulp  separated  from  the 
seeds  and  fibrous  parts  with  care.  The 
.apple  should  be  a  thoroughly  good  one, 
as  ripe  and  juicy  as  possible,  and  the 
pulp  should  be  carefully  scraped  out 
with  a  spoon  and  fed  in  small  mouth- 
fuls.  To  these  fruits  we  may  add 
figs,  which  may  be  given  one  or  two 
per  day,  best  feeding  this  pulp  with  a 
•spoon. 

Fruits  for  cooking  are  more  numer- 
ous. The  apple  baked  or  stewed, 
with  but  little  sugar,  stands  first. 
Prunes  perhaps  are  next  in  general 
utility.  After  stewing,  the  stone  and, 
for  these  young  children,  the  rather 
"tough  skin  should  be  removed.  Dried 
peaches  are  rather  tough  and  can  only 
be  used  after  long  stewing  and  passing 
through  sieve.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  apricots. 

In  summer  quite  a  range  of  fruit  is 
possible.  But  here  we  should  repeat 
our  oft-reiterated  warning  as  regards 
fruits  and  vegetables.  They  must  be 
fresh,  and  those  which  are  to  be  eaten 
uncooked  must  be  thoroughly  ripe. 
These  requirements  being  fulfilled,  we 


have  first  the  peach,  which,  if  fully 
ripe  and  in  perfect  condition,  can  gen- 
erally be  used  with  safety  and  advant- 
age. Under  the  same  conditions 
(which,  however,  we  think,  are  in  this 
case  harder  to  fulfil)  the  watermelon 
and  some  of  the  varieties  of  musk- 
melon  may  be  given,  the  ripe  pulp  only 
of  course.  Selected  strawberries  can 
also  be  allowed,  but  in  regard  to  this 
fruit  it  is  well  to  remember  the  fre- 
quent idiosyncrasy  which  makes  them 
injurious  in  spite  of  seemingly  perfect 
condition.  Grapes,  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries and  smaller  fruits  with  many 
small  seeds,  we  think  more  likely  to  ir- 
ritate than  to  assist  the  digestive  organs. 
Their  good  qualities  may  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  bruising  the  perfectly 
ripe  fruit  and  straining  off  the  juice, 
which  can  be  eaten  with  a  spoon.  This 
is  also  the  only  way  young  children  can 
have  cherries  with  safety. 

A  vegetable  which  is  often  spoken  of 
as  if  it  were  a  fruit  is  the  garden  rhu- 
barb. It  is  quite  laxative,  but  so  tart 
that  it  requires  such  an  amount  of 
sugar  to  suit  it  to  a  child's  taste  as  to 
render  it  of  doubtful  advantage. 

The  various  kinds  of  bread  containing 
the  coarser  parts  of  the  flours  or  meals 
of  which  they  are  made — whole  wheat, 
oatmeal,  Indian  meal,  rye  meal,  etc. — 
are  all  laxative,  but  they  are  of  various 
degrees  of  digestibility.  Whole  wheat 
may  be  used  as  soon  as  the  child's 
chewing  teeth  have  come,  the  others 
must  be  tried  experimentally  as  re- 
commended above. 

After  two  and  a  half  or  three  years 
the  resources  of  laxative  food  are  in- 
creased by  the  larger  variety  of  admis- 
sible vegetables,  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer. 


A  TEN-POUND  BABY. 


BY  JOSIAH  FORRE 

Secretary  of  the  Iowa  State  j 

"Born,  January  10th,  to  John  and  Mary 
Blank,  a  ten-pound  boy." 

The  above  statement,  or  one  similar, 
varying  only  in  date  and  name,  is  seen 
over  and  over  again  in  every  communi- 
ty in  which  a  newspaper  is  published. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  weight  of  a  new- 
born baby  of  only  five  or  six  pounds 
thus  publicly  announced  ?  If  the  birth 
was  announced  at  all  there  was  no  ref- 
erence to  the  weight.  Well,  I  saw  a 
few  days  ago  the  statement  that  a  baby 
was  born  weighing  only  five  pounds! 
It  seemed  so  unusual  and  was  such  a 
surprise  that  I  was  led  to  some  reflec- 
tions, and  out  of  my  "inner  conscious- 
ness" I  have  evolved  some  thoughts 
and  suggestions  respecting  babies  that 
may  be  interesting  to  the  intelligent 
readers  of  Babyhood,  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  are  new,  as  because  they  are 
corroborative  and  reiterative  of  what 
has  been  well  said,  perhaps  frequently. 

As  a  result  of  nearly  forty  years'  ob- 
servation as  a  physician,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  people  generally,  often 
even  the  parents,  are  disposed  to  re- 
gard with  much  less  favor  a  six-pound 
baby  than  one  weighing  ten  or  twelve 
pounds.  I  have  often  heard  the  anxious 
grandmother,  if  present  when  the  baby 
was  put  into  her  arms  and  the  sex  duly 
announced,  exclaim:  ''Well,  I  declare, 
what  a  little  thing!  but  never  mind, 
Samanthy,  there's  plenty  of  room  for  it 
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to  grow.  There's  Jane  Wilson's  baby, 
she  wasn't  a  mite  bigger  and  just  see 
what  a  nice  boy  he  now  is;'  and  her 
grandmotherly  heart  goes  out  in  love 
for  the  baby  and  pity  for  its  mother. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exclamation 
may  be:  "Well,  now,  if  this  isn't  the 
finest  and  biggest  baby  I  ever  saw! 
Why,  Samanthy,  it's  ever  so  much  big- 
ger than  Sally  Jones's  Ben.  Let  me  get 
the  steel  yards,  doctor.  I  do  believe 
he'll  weigh  twelve  pounds."  There's 
joy  in  that  household  and  congratula- 
tions and  corresponding  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy in  the  Jones  family. 

I  want  to  congratulate  and  comfort 
the  mother  of  the  smaller  baby,  and  if 
possible  lift  the  baby  itself  from  the 
stigma  of  "kicking  the  beam"  at  less 
than  nine  pounds.  It  is  the  small  baby, 
if  mature  and  plump,  that  most  gen- 
erally develops  into  the  most  vigorous 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  is  a 
source  of  less  peril  before,  during  and 
after  birth  to  its  mother.  Some  of  the 
men  of  history  most  noted  in  war  and 
statesmanship,  in  literature  and  sci- 
ence, in  adventure  and  physical  endur- 
ance, as  well  as  in  commanding  phy- 
sique, and  it  may  be  added  some  of 
the  most  noted  women,  have  been  most 
disc  our  agingly  diminutive  at  birth. 

It  is  generally  claimed  by  most  text 
books  upon  obstetrics  that  babies 
weighing  less  than  five  pounds  seldom 
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live,  unless  they  have  been  prematurely 
born.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
statement  not  justified  by  reason  or  ob- 
servation. There  must  be  many  phy  - 
sicians and  midwives  who  have  seen 
children,  especially  twins,  born  at  full 
term,  that  were  five  pounds  or  less  in 
weight,  who  not  only  lived  but  became 
vigorous  and  robust  in  body  and  mind 
— some  of  whom  even  have,  as  men  and 
women,  exceeded  the  average  in  weight 
or  height.  Hence  I  plead  for  the  small 
baby.  It  especially  needs  help  and 
judicious  care,  and  will  just  as  likely 
compensate  for  these  favors  as  the  ten- 
pound  baby.  It  is  the  small  but  healthy 
and  robust  baby,  so  active  and  stirring, 
that  most  generally  escapes,  or  if  at- 
tacked, most  successfully  endures  and 
recovers  from,  the  ills  incident  to  child- 
hood— especially  the  infectious  diseases. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  con- 
nected with  motherhood  and  babyhood 
than  to  see  one  of  these  disappointing 
if  not  unwelcome  little  babies  grow  and 
develop  so  that  when  it  is  two  years  old 
it  is  three  or  four  times  its  former  self 
in  weight.  To  insure  such  a  result 
there  must  be  wisdom  and  carefulness 
and  at  least  a  fair  modicum  of  good 
common  sense  in  feeding  and  clothing. 
The  greatest  trouble  generally  arises 
from  over-feeding.  The  stomach  is 
undeveloped  in  capacity  as  well  as  in 
function,  whether  the  baby  is  small  or 
large.  From  an  ounce  to  two  ounces 
of  nourishment  every  hour  or  two  is  in- 
finitely better  than  four  or  five  ounces 
at  every  feeding  every  three  or  four 
hours.     Of  course,  the  food  should 


be  suitable  in  quality,  for  improper 
food,  even  if  given  at  regular  intervals 
and  in  suitable  quantity,  would  prove 
a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  No  bet- 
ter food  can  be  given  than  the  "nurse" 
of  a  healthy  mother,  and  no  substitute 
therefore  should  be  thought  of  unless 
by  imperative  necessity.  The  proper 
substitute  would  be  a  matter  for  the 
physician  or  intelligent  nurse  to  deter- 
mine. 

An  important  consideration,  espe- 
cially for  the  small  and  immature  baby, 
is  warmth.  The  clothing  should  be 
light,  soft  and  of  the  warmest  quality, 
and  the  baby  should  be  so  sensibly 
dressed  that  there  exists  no  obstruc- 
tion whatever  to  the  circulation  or 
breathing  and  no  chafing  of  the  skin. 

Of  course,  the  baby  should  be  wash- 
ed or  bathed  in  a  warm  room  every 
day,  and  its  weight  determined.  Dur- 
ing the  first  day  or  two  there  is  a  slight 
loss  in  weight,  which  should  be  regain- 
ed by  the  end  of  the  first  week.  After 
that,  if  Baby  is  doing  well,  if  its  food 
is  proper  in  quality,  quantity  and  ad- 
ministration, it  should  gain  at  least  one 
ounce  every  day.  Such  a  gain  would 
be  excellent.  The  gain  of  only  half  an 
ounce  should  be  a  cause  for  concern 
and  investigation. 

A  good  deal  can  be  determined  by 
Baby's  behavior.  Babies  should  ac- 
quire and  maintain  a  reputation  for 
goodness  as  well  as  older  people.  A 
comfortably  fed  and  clothed  baby  in 
good  health  should  possess  only  four 
accomplishments — the  ability  to  eat, 
sleep,  laugh  and  grow. 
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NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Closets  and  Conveniences  in  an  Ideal  Nurs- 
ery. 

HE  recessed  fireplace  in  my 
Ideal  Nursery  is  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  room. 
At  its  right,  which  is  the 
side  towards  the  hall,  is  a 
closet.  It  has  a  bit  of  carpet  in  front 
of  the  door,  that  unwary  little  feet, 
prone  to  skip  about  without  their  com- 
fort shoes,  may  not  step  upon  a  cold 
surface  when  the  children  go  to  get 
their  clothes  down. 

Across  the  back  is  a  shelf  for  shoes, 
made  by  resting  a  narrow  board  that  is 
the  length  of  the  closet  on  the  base- 
boards, or  on  supports  the  height  of 
the  base-boards.  Across  the  closet 
near  the  top  is  a  broad  shelf  for  hats. 
Just  beneath  it,  and  again  half  way 
down  to  the  shoe  shelf,  runs  a  row  of 
double  clothes-hooks — double,  that  gar- 
ments which  are  worn  together  may  be 
hung  together;  the  lower  row  for  every- 
day clothes,  within  easy  reach  of  the 
children,  and  the  upper  row  for  gar- 
ments which  are  less  frequently  used 
and  which  should  be  hung  on  coat- 
stretchers.  If  the  space  is  limited, 
there  should  be  a  rod  running  across 
the  closet  on  which  the  coat-stretchers 
hang,  as  cloaks  are  hung  in  a  salesroom; 
this  method  multiplies  the  hanging  ca- 
pacity of  the  closet,  and  yet  keeps  the 
garments  in  good  shape  and  easily  ac- 
cessible. 

On  the  inside  of  the  door  of  my 
nursery  closet  hangs  a  set  of  wall  pock- 
ets nearly  as  wide  as  the  door  and  cov- 
ering half  its  length.  It  is  made  of  an 
oblong  piece  of  heavy  ticking,  and 
mine  happens  to  be  bound  with  inch- 


wide  strips  of  gay-colored  chintz;  a 
flat  curtain-stick,  run  through  the 
binding  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom 
keeps  it  straight,  and  two  screws 
through  the  upper  stick  hold  it  firmly 
in  place.  Upon  this  background  are 
stitched  a  dozen  pockets,  varying  in 
shape  and  in  size  from  four  inches 
square  to  a  third  of  the  width  of  the 
door.  They  are  cut  large  enough  to 
allow  for  a  few  tiny  plaits  across  the 
sides  and  lower  edge,  while  the  upper 
edge  is  fitted  by  a  piece  of  flat  elastic 
run  through  its  binding.  Some  of 
these  pockets  are  the  children's,  others 
are  mine.  They  hold  materials  and 
tools  for  work  of  different  kinds, 
worsteds,  embroidery  silks,  patchwork, 
etc.,  braids,  strings,  buckles  and  large 
buttons  that  would  otherwise  over-fill 
my  button-bag,  extra  mittens,  patterns 
that  are  most  frequently  used,  etc.,  etc. 
All  across  the  top  of  the  case  is  a  band 
of  elastic  covered  by  a  fulled  strip  of 
chintz  and  stitched  across  at  short  inter- 
vals. This  strip  holds  in  place  larger 
tools,  special  brushes,  Baby's  rubbers, 
etc.,  etc. 

Most  catchalls  make  more  work  than 
they  save,  as  balls,  braids  and  tools 
soon  tangle  into  an  inextricable  mass 
under  the  touch  of  eager  little  fingers; 
but  a  separate  pocket  for  each  variety 
is  a  great  convenience;  it  relieves  the 
overflowing  work  basket;  it  saves  fre- 
quent trips  to  the  storeroom,  or  the 
discouraging  excuse,  "I  cannot  stop  to 
get  that  now;"  and,  best  of  all,  it  en- 
ables the  children  to  find  and  to  put 
away  their  own  work. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  closet 
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ought  to  have  in  it  a  window,  or  at 
least  a  ventilating  shaft;  but  if  you  had 
seen  the  look  with  which  the  archi- 
tect regarded  me  when  I  suggested  it — 
we  were  planning  for  a  house  of  very 
moderate  cost — you  would  realize,  as  I 
do,  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  constructing  an  Ideal  Nursery. 

On  the  left  of  the  fire  place  a  door 
opens  into  a  large  closet  or  tiny  room, 
which  I  call,  in  default  of  a  better 
name,  a  dressing-room.  It  is  not  a 
bath-room,  for  that  and  the  watercloset 
are  (as  I  think  they  should  be),  across 
the  hall  from  my  nursery.  It  has  on 
the  right  against  the  chimney,  first,  a 
dumb-waiter  running  to  either  kitchen, 
pantry  or  china  closet  (my  little  tod- 
'  dlers  take  their  supper  at  five  in  the 
nursery);  second,  a  set-bowl  with  hot 
and  cold  water  and  beneath  it  a  broad 
foot  stool  which  the  little  folks  draw 
out  and  step  upon  to  get  a  drink  of 
water  and  to  wash  their  hands;  and, 
third,  a  little  door,  set  rather  high  in 
the  wall  and  furnished  with  spring 
hinges  and  a  spring  bolt,  opening  into 
a  shaft  ventilated  above  and  leading 
down  into  the  laundry  below.  (So  far 
as  I  know  this  arrangement  is  an  origi- 
nal one,  and  I  quite  pride  myself  on  its 
utility.) 

Across  the  side  of  the  dressing-room 
opposite  the  nursery  door  is  built  a 
double  case,  having  shelves  at  the  right 
and  drawers  at  the  left.  The  top  shelf 
has  a  door  hinged  across  the  bottom 
instead  of  at  the  side  and  fastened 
with  two  spring  bolts;  this  is  the  medi- 
cine shelf.  I  have  never  had  any  oc- 
casion to  think  it  necessary  to  furnish 
my  medicine  shelf  with  a  lock  and  key, 
but  I  know  that  in  some  cases  it  might 
be  imperative. 


The  next  shelf  is  for  nursery  dishes, 
and  holds  also  a  cracker  box,  sugar- 
bowl,  tumblers,  and  the  set  of  pretty 
little  tray  dishes  reserved  for  use  in 
cases  of  illness.  This  shelf  has  a  little 
rod  across  the  front  at  the  top  to  sup- 
port a  short,  full,  scrim  curtain  to  pro- 
tect its  contents  from  dust.  One  shelf 
is  for  books,  one  for  magazines  and 
papers,  and  one  for  the  larger  play- 
things, though  the  most  frequently 
used  of  all  these  things  are  kept  on  the 
shelves  in  the  nursery. 

Some  of  the  drawers  contain  the 
children's  clothes,  and  here  or  in  the 
nursery'  each  child  has  a  drawer,  or 
shelf,  or  box,  of  suitable  size,  appro- 
priate to  hold  his  collections  of  treas- 
ures, whatever  they  may  be,  and  for 
the  order  of  which  he  is,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  held  responsible. 

At  the  Southern  side  of  the  dressing- 
room  is  a  half -glass  door,  which*  opens 
on  a  balcony.  The  balcony  is  as  large 
as  I  can  prevail  on  the  architect  to 
allow  it  to  be  made.  It  has  an  ordi- 
nary balustrade,  supplemented  by  a 
firm  wire  net-work  securely  fastened  to 
iron  posts,  and  extending  on  the  three 
sides  from  the  floor  to  the  height  of 
five  feet.  This  will  effectually  prevent 
the  children's  falling  over  or  climbing 
over,  or  throwing  their  playthings  over, 
while  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  be  out- 
doors at  times  when  they  could  not 
otherwise  get  out. 

It  may  be  shaded  by  an  awning  dur- 
ing the  heated  term,  but  shall  not  be 
permanently  roofed  in,  nor  arranged 
with  movable  sashes  for  a  winter  con- 
servatory; nor  do  I  wish  it  to  be  within 
the  house  itself,  like  a  room  open  on 
only  one  side,  which  our  architect 
thought  would  look  bettter  from  the 
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street.  It  may  form  the  roof  of  some 
part  of  the  house  built  out  below,  to 
make  it  architecturally  substantial,  if 
he  wishes;  but  I  want  the  children  to 
be  outdoors,  so  this  balcony  must 
not  be  enclosed  except  on  the  dressing- 
room  side  and  beneath.  Nor  would  it 
answer,  in  our  New  England  climate,  to 
have  the  balcony  open  directly  from 
the  nursery,  where  Baby  is  to  have  his 
bath  and  to  creep  upon  the  floor. 

About  this  time  I  fancy  I  hear  some- 
one exclaiming:  "Does  she  expect  to 
always  have  babies  about?  What  is  to 
become  of  the  Ideal  Nursery  when  the 
children  are  babies  no  longer?"  I 
have  thought  of  that.  Then  the 
nursery  will  become  the  study,  and 
most  of  the  conveniences  which  were 
designed  especially  for  the  babies  will, 
I  anticipate,  be  no  less  convenient  for 
the  children  of  a  larger  growth. 

Several  of  the  arrangements  here 
described  have  been  planned  especially 
to  encourage  the  children  to  wait  on 
themselves.  The  importance  of  train- 
ing them  to  do  this  at  an  early  age  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  In  this  re- 
spect the  children  of  the  wealthy  are 
frequently  at  a  disadvantage  when  com- 
pared with  their  poorer  neighbors,  who 
are  obliged  to  wait  on  themselves. 

Such  training  develops  self-reliance, 
independence,  and  the  ability  and  the 
willingness  to  help  others  as  well  as 
themselves;  the  lack  of  it  fosters  in- 
dolence, selfishness,  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  helplessness  which  seriously 
hampers  the  career  of  the  child. 

It  requires  patience  and  forbearance 
to  let  Catherine  button  her  own  shoes, 
and  Harold  pick  up  and  put  away  his 
blocks,  and  Marguerite  sew  the  ribbon 
on  her  hood;  and  if  a  willing  nurse  is 


at  hand  to  do  these  things  it  will  re- 
quire firmness  and  careful  instruction 
on  your  part,  as  well  as  patience  and 
wisdom  on  hers,  to  make  her  co-operate 
with  you  intelligently.  But  the  result 
will  more  than  repay  the  effort  if,  in- 
stead of  an  existence  of  weak  and  sel- 
fish inefficiency,  your  children  are  pre- 
pared to  lead  lives  of  manly  and  wo- 
manly usefulness,  to  be  workers  in  this 
busy  world  instead  of  drones. 

Fannie  Wilder  Browx. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 


The  Hammock  Bed  as  a  Sedative. 

"L.  L.  M."  seems  to  be  having  just 
such  trouble  as  I  had  when  my  baby 
girl  was  five  months  old  and  restless 
nights  and  frequent  feedings  were  the 
rule.  I  read,  at  that  time,  an  article 
on  the  hammock  as  a  baby  bed  and 
that  very  day  one  was  hung  in  my 
bed-room.  Once  in  the  night,  after 
that,  I  fed  her,  usually  between  12 
and  1,  and  dried  her  at  the  same  time; 
letting  her  severely  alone  the  rest  of 
the  night,  only  occasionally  swinging 
the  hammock  by  means  of  a  string 
within  reach.  She  gradually  required 
less  swinging,  until  now,  at  nine 
months,  I  practically  never  have 
to  resort  to  it.  When  winter  came 
1  tied  a  stout  cord  across  over  the 
hammock  and  complete]  y  covered 
her  with  a  shawl,  making  it  as  warm 
a  nest  as  can  be.  Pieces  of  cloth  must 
be  sewed  or  pinned  to  the  sides  to  pin 
Baby  in.  I  make  the  bed  very  nearly 
flat  by  folding  a  crib  blanket  so  small 
that  head  and  feet  reached  over  it,  and 
putting  it  under  the  double  blanket 
which  covers  the  hammock. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  F.  W. 


CHILDREN'S  LIES— THE  KINDERGARTEN 
ANALYSIS. 


BY  GRACE  E.  ELIOT. 


AID  a  mother  recently,  "I 
admit  that  teachers  need 
kindergarten   study,  but 
mothers  have  no  time  for 
it  even  if  it  were  neces- 
sary.    And  I  don't  believe  that  any 
unmarried  woman  can  teach  me  how 
to  bring  up  my  children." 

"Has  your  child  ever  told  you  a  lie?" 
questioned  the  kindergartner.  "Well, 
yes,  but  the  best  of  children  tell  lies 
sometimes,"  was  the  reply.  "What 
kind  of  a  lie  was  it,  a  lie  of  fear,  of 
malice,  or  of  excess  of  imagination?" 
"Dear  me,  I  don't  know."  "Then 
how  can  you  apply  the  proper  remedy, 
as  it  were,  not  understanding  the 
cause?"  "Oh,"  replied  the  self-satis- 
fied mother,  "children  outgrow  these 
tendencies  sooner  or  later.  At  any 
rate  I  shall  not  bring  up  my  child  by 
rule."    And  that  ended  the  matter. 

One  has  but  to  look  into  the  business 
and  social  worlds  to  see  the  utter  fal- 
lacy of  the  statement  that  all  children 
outgrow  these  tendencies.  The  num- 
ber of  people  who  constantly  live  and 
act  lies,  who  are  untrue  to  themselves 
and  untrue  to  others,  is  not  as  insigni- 
ficant as  one  would  believe.  There  is 
the  society  woman  who  says  one  thing 
while  she  means  another:  the  man  who 


incurs  obligations  of  all  kinds,  with  no 
certainty  that  he  will  be  able  to  meet 
them;  the  reformer,  whose  special  and 
particular  mission  is  to  reform  every- 
body else.  Such  people  are  only  un- 
trustworthy children  larger  grown,  but 
with  a  difference:  the  child  may  be 
guided  out  of  error;  there  is,  in  gen- 
eral, no  hope  for  the  man.  After  the 
character  is  once  formed  the  re-former 
is  helpless.  Low  appetites  will  be  grati- 
fied, false  tendencies  will  assert  them- 
selves in  spite  of  all  the  legislation,  all 
the  penitentiaries  in  the  world.  Leg- 
islation is  a  purely  external  thing  at 
best.  It  may  hang  men,  may  isolate 
them  from  society,  may  make  them,  to 
all  outward  appearances,  honest.  But 
that  is  all,  and  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence and  other  prison  reforms  now  be- 
ing advocated  are  but  public  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  utter  helplessness  of 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

Granting,  however,  that  our  untrust- 
worthy citizens  constitute  only  a  small 
minority,  and  that  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  children  do  outgrow  this  ten- 
dency to  make  false  reports,  were  it 
not  better  for  them  to  outgrow  this 
under  guidance  and  the  right  sort  of 
correction  than  to  be  led  only  by  cir- 
cumstance or  chance?    The  fact  that 
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savage  tribes  manage  to  survive  small- 
pox and  other  epidemic  diseases  in 
spite  of  the  "sweat-box"  treatment  of 
their  medicine-men,  is  no  argument 
against  the  use  of  vaccine  virus  and  an- 
tiseptics. 

According  to  the  psychology  of  child- 
hood (which  is  very  different,  by  the 
way,  from  the  "cross-cut"  psychology 
of  the  adult),  the  falsehoods  of  chil- 
dren arise  from  four  chief  causes:  ex- 
cess of  imagination,  fear,  malice  and 
egotism.  Psychologists  must  differ  in 
this  science,  which  is  continually  a 
revelation,  but  this  is  essentially  the 
kindergarten  classification. 

The  first  sort  of  falsehood  every 
mother  has  experienced.  When  the 
youth  of  four  comes  to  her  with  the  as- 
tonishing statement  that  he  saw  a  hun- 
dred birds  all  sitting  in  a  row,  the 
mother  is  nonplussed.  The  child  is  tell- 
ing her  a  lie.  That  is  evident,  but  the 
child  himself  is  wholly  unconscious  of 
any  discrepancy  between  the  fact  and 
his  statement  of  it.  That  is  equally 
evident.  Plainly,  the  dark  closet 
treatment  will  not  do  for  this  case. 
Froebel  teaches  the  mother  to  look  be- 
hind results  for  causes,  to  search  for 
the  motive  which  underlies  the  deed. 
Otherwise  her  punishment  is  likely  to 
be  purely  arbitrary  and  external,  and 
therefore  of  no  avail.  The  wise 
mother  perceives  that  such  a  "lie"  as 
this  is  due  to  the  child's  faulty  per- 
ception of  number,  of  form,  of  the 
qualities  or  attributes  of  objects.  She 
also  recognizes  the  tendency  to  add  for- 
mer sense  impressions  to  those  which 
are  present. 

We  expect  the  little  feet  to  stumble 
when  the  baby  begins  to  walk;  we  do 
not  punish  him  for  his  every  failure  to 


keep  his  balance.  The  child  would 
probably  creep  till  the  day  of  doom  if 
we  should.  Pestalozzi,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago,  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
"letting  a  child  learn  to  walk  by  learn- 
ing that  it  hurts  him  to  fall."  Why 
not  be  as  patient  and  as  helpful  when 
dealing  with  the  child's  mental  and 
moral  natures  while  they  are  equally 
undeveloped  and  immature?  It  is- 
Puritanism  run  mad  to  ask  the  baby 
mind  to  comprehend  abstract  princi- 
ples, that  is  to  say,  "preaching,"  or  the 
growing  moral  sense  to  be  absolutely 
infallible  in  its  judgments.  This  world 
seems  to  the  baby,  to  quote  Dr.  Dew- 
ey's words,  "a  big  blooming  confusion," 
and  certainly  a  mind  wholly  immature 
cannot  be  expected  to  evolve  order  out 
of  chaos  and  then  make  an  absolutely 
correct  report  of  the  impressions  it  re- 
ceives. 

But  herein  lies  the  mother's  oppor- 
tunity. She  sees,  providing  she  has- 
the  insight  of  a  true  kindergartner, 
that  what  her  child  lacks  is  accuracy,, 
so  she  gives  him,  as  part  of  the  play 
hour,  perhaps,  some  definite  form  or 
number  work.  For  instance,  perhaps 
she  helps  the  little  fellow  to  place  some 
spools  or  blocks  in  a  nice  long  row. 
"Were  there  so  many  birds,  dear?" 
"0,  no,  not  that  many."  "Well,  let  u& 
count  and  70a  toll  mamma  just  lmw 
many."  The  child  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  deciding  just  how  many  birds 
he  really  saw,  perhaps  only  three  or 
four,  and  he  will  finish  the  play  hour 
with  a  definite  perception  of  certain 
numbers  and  a  realizing  sense  that  he 
must  look  more  carefully  another  time. 
Considering  the  total  abstractness  of 
figures,  one  can  readily  see  how  the 
child  is  more  likely  than  not  to  make 
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such  errors.  To  the  Bushman  the 
words  "four"  and  "forty"  are  equally 
unintelligible  until  their  relative  val- 
ues are  made  evident  to  him  by  con- 
crete examples.  To  the  little  child,  his 
own  mother  tongue  is  no  more  signi- 
ficant at  first,  while  his  aptness  at  imi- 
tating words  and  sounds  makes  it  often 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  what 
he  means  and  what  he  merely  says. 
"All  children  pass  through  this  stage 
of  psychological  development,"  says 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  "and  you  might  as 
well  punish  the  bud  for  not  showing 
the  rose  inside  of  it  as  punish  a  child 
for  that  kind  of  falsehood/' 

From  the  desire  to  possess  all  that 
others  have,  to  do  and  be  all  that  they 
do  and  all  that  they  are,  arises  the  lie 
of  egotism.  How  many  grown  people 
suffer  from  a  similar  desire,  which 
causes  them  to  give  undue  importance 
to  themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
own  interests.  So  self-centered  are 
they,  so  determined  to  augment  the 
importance  of  themselves  or  their  fami- 
lies, it  is  not  strange  that  falsehoods 
are  sometimes  the  means  employed. 
But  children  may  be  guided  out  of  this 
tendency,  and  the  remedy  is  obvious  in 
both  cases.  Call  the  individual  outside 
of  himself,  lead  him  into  the  "joy  of 
service"  and  the  dignity  of  doing  for 
others.  In  the  case  of  the  child  give 
him  something  definite  to  do  that  has 
no  physical  connection  with  himself. 
For  this  there  are  no  better  means  than 
the  "'occupations'7  of  the  kindergarten, 
although  any  duties  that  "help  mam- 
ma" or  "would  please  papa"  may  be 
quite  as  serviceable  in  this  one  direc- 
tion. Do  not  reprove  the  child.  Sim- 
ply ignore  his  statements  and  lead  him 


to  feel  the  importance  of  something 
and  somebody  besides  himself. 

The  lie  of  fear,  the  denial  of  some 
misdeed,  may  too  often  be  traced  to 
unwarranted  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  at  some  former  time.  Plainly, 
the  remedy  is  sympathy  and  some  just 
punishment,  which  is  a  natural  result 
of  the  deed,  and  which  the  child  will 
recognize  as  retributive,  not  arbitrary. 
Arbitrary  punishment  defeats  its  own 
end.  It  is  neither  just  nor  appropri- 
ate, and  any  child  who  has  within  him- 
self "the  instincts  of  freedom"  will  re- 
bel. But  the  child  is  a  logical  little 
creature,  and  he  will  generally  accept 
retributive  punishment  as  a  matter  of 
course,  learning  its  lesson.  And  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  any  misde- 
meanor of  which  the  child  is  fully  con- 
scious should  be  followed  by  its  logical 
punishment.  How  plainly  has  Froebel 
warned  the  mother  that  whoever  stands 
between  the  child  and  the  consequences 
of  his  own  sin  is  just  so  far  keeping  him 
on  a  low  moral  plane,  and  is  hindering 
the  growth  of  the  divine  tendencies 
within  him.  Says  Miss  Harrison: 
"Never  question  a  child  in  the  moment 
of  terror  and  discovery.  "Wait  until 
his  spiritual  doors  are  opened,"  until 
he  is  in  closest  sympathy  with  you,  as 
at  the  bedtime  or  story  hour.  But 
when  the  offense  is  repeated  it  is  time 
to  be  stern.  Alienate  yourself,  tempo- 
rarily, from  the  child.  He  will  not 
lightly  sacrifice  your  love  and  compan- 
ionship. 

The  lie  of  malice  is  the  hardest  of 
all  to  deal  with,  arising  as  it  does  from 
that  insidious,  terrible  vice  of  jealousy. 
Do  you  remember  where  Dante  placed 
the  treacherous,  those  who  were  betray- 
ed into  their  treachery  by  jealousy?  In 
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horrible  Cocytus,  the  ice-bound,  chill- 
swept  pit  of  the  Inferno.  This  sort  of 
lie  above  all  should  be  treated  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  deed,  but  of  the 
motive.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
such  lies  are  often  the  indirect  result 
of  the  thoughtlessness  of  older  people. 
Who  has  not  heard  more  than  one  per- 
son tell  the  wee  toddler,  who  has  just 
arrived  at  the  dignity,  perhaps,  of  his 
first  pocket,  that  the  baby  has  come  "to 
take  his  place,"  that  his  "nose  is 
broken?"  And  at  what  cost  to  both 
child  and  mother  must  the  crop  of  ill- 
feelings  thus  planted  be  rooted  out.  In- 
valuable to  the  mother  at  just  this 
point  is  a  knowledge  of  Froebel's  finger 
plays  in  their  sjmibolism  of  the  unity 
of  all  members  of  the  family,  individ- 
uals to  be  sure,  yet  each  one  a  neces- 
sary part  of  that  spiritual  unity  which 


should  bind  family  life.  A  child  can- 
not reason  these  things  out  abstractly, 
but  when  truths  are  presented  to  him 
in  their  symbolic  form  (as  in  these  fin- 
ger plays)  he  will  feel  them  and  will 
live  them. 

Above  all  do  not  attempt  to  break 
your  child  of  bad  habits  by  quoting 
some  other  child  to  him  as  a  paragon 
of  "goodness."  He  has  a  perfect  right 
to  resent  it,  and  jealousy  of  the  other 
child  may  be  the  result.  To  remedy 
such  ill-feeling,  which  too  often  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  malicious  lie,  bring 
your  child  into  sympathy  with  the  one 
of  whom  he  is  jealous.  Get  him  to  do 
something  in  the  service  of  the  other. 
The  happiness  he  will  give,  the  success 
he  will  forward,  will  be  his  happiness, 
his  success.  He  will  forget  himself  in 
doing  for  others,  and  that  is  cure  com- 
plete. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


In  Answer  to  Correspondents  : — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  We 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an 
inquiry  in  the  next  issue  a  fter  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


The  Banana  Question. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

About  a  year  ago  Babyhood  published  an 
amusing  series  of  extracts  from  various 
papers  illustrative  of  the  tendency  towards 
irresponsible  "medical"  advice  which  char- 
acterizes a  certain  portion  of  the  American 
press.  Panaceas,  like  gowns  and  sports,  have 
their  fashion.  Last  year  the  pine-apple  and 
the  onion  were  extolled  as  cure-alls  for  diph- 
theria, rheumatism  and  rickets.  Just  now 
it  is  the  banana  which  is  to  save  the  growing 
generation.  I  quote  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"The  recent  revival  of  that  prolific  topic 


of  discussion,  Are  bananas  wholesome? 
brings  out  again  all  the  old  and  some  new 
arguments.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject 
upon  which  doctors  so  universally  disagree 
as  this.  In  the  minds  of  some  practitioners 
the  banana  is  almost  a  poison  to  young 
children,  from  its  indigestibility ;  while 
others  regard  it  as  a  most  valuable  food. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  various  mothers  ques- 
tioned. One  has  'brought  her  children  up 
on  bananas;'  another  avoids  them  'as  I 
would  strychnine,'  and  so  on.  The  con- 
census of  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  that 
the  fruit  is  a  nutriment  of  high  rank,  and 
it  is  the  exception  when  it  is  not  found 
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digestible,  certainly  if  cooked.  In  a  case 
known  to  the  writer,  two  delicate  anaemic 
children  have  been  brought  round  to  vigor- 
ous health,  the  chief  ingredient  of  their  re- 
medial diet  being  cooked  bananas." 

On  the  same  day  the  New  York  Tribune 
published  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who 
claims  to  be  "as  hard  a  brain-worker  as 
any  person  in  New  York,"  and  to  have 
"subsisted  for  years  entirely  on  baked  ban- 
anas," who  nevertheless  feels  called  upon  to 
utter  a  note  of  warning  against  that  won- 
derful fruit  in  its  natural  state: 

"Bananas  must  never  be  eaten  raw;  they 
are  full  of  animal  germs.  Raw  bananas  are 
indigestible.  Youngsters  fed  on  raw  ban- 
anas nearly  always  suffer  from  diseases  of 
the  intestinal  canal  and  convulsions.  Phy- 
sicians call  such  children  'banana  babies.'  " 

Can  it  be  that  Nature  is  so  perverse  as  to 
provide  an  article  of  food  which,  when  eaten 
raw,  produces  convulsions,  and  when  eaten 
cooked  brings  untold  happiness?  And  who 
is  right,  the  lady  who  believes  that  her 
delicate  anaemic  children  were  "brought 
round  to  vigorous  health"  by  cooked  ban- 
anas, or  the  mother  who  avoids  them  as 
she  "  would  strychnine  ?"  Considering  the 
"universal  disagreement"  of  doctors  upon 
this  all-important  subject,  will  not  Baby- 
hood say  a  decisive  word  as  to  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  the  raw  and  the  cooked  ban- 
ana, and  enlighten  thousands  of  perplexed 
readers?  A.  N. 

Into  this  mtlte  of  assertions  Baby- 
hood hesitates  to  enter,  but  ventures 
to  make  a  few  suggestions  which  may 
explain  the  differences  of  opinion.  We 
have  heard  adults  tell  of  their  personal 
experience  with  the  banana,  which 
showed,  if  the  facts  were  correctly  noted, 
that  this  fruit  was  constipating  to 
one  while  it  was  laxative  to  another. 
This  can  be  explained  (without  falling 
back  to  the  adage,  "What  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison"), 
by  referring  to  the  fact  that  many  per- 
sons not  noticeably  out  of  health  do 
have  derangements  of  the  digestive  or- 


gans ;  for  example,  intestinal  catarrh, 
which  may  be  attended  by  either  con- 
stipation or  the  reverse,  or  even  by  alter- 
nation of  these  conditions.  Further, 
persons  not  out  of  health  at  all  vary 
very  much  in  digestive  power,  and  an 
article  of  diet  innocent  to  one  might 
be  injurious  to  another.  The  banana 
is  not  alone  in  the  conflicting  estimates 
made  of  its  digestibility.  The  com- 
mon potato  we  know  is  a  large  element 
of  the  dietary  of  many  people,  but  is  a 
trial  to  many  digestions.  So  the  apple 
which  is  a  cure-all  for  some,  a  source 
of  flatulence  and  nightmare  to  others. 

Again,  returning  to  the  banana, 
much  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  fruit  when  eaten.  As  sold  in  our 
climate,  it  is  usually  not  really  ripe.  It 
is  brought  to  market  often  with  the 
skin  still  green  and  ripened  enough  for 
sale,  but  is  sold  before  it  is  really  eata- 
ble. We  have  known  persons  who  had 
lived  where  the  banana  grew,  who 
would  never  eat  a  banana  until  the  skin 
was  at  least  partly  blackened — a  state  in 
which  they  are  thought  objectionable 
by  most  buyers  in  our  cities.  To  our 
own  notion,  they  are  best  when  the 
skin  has  begun  to  blacken,  but  before 
any  decay  of  the  pulp  has  begun;  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  this  condition 
unless  one  buys  a  bunch  and  picks  the 
fruit  as  it  ripens.  Again,  as  Baby- 
hood has  often  said,  the  banana  should 
be  eaten  in  small  pieces  or  thin  slices, 
to  be  chewed  well,  while  children  are 
accustomed  to  bite  off  large  pieces, 
which  are  swallowed  with  little  chew- 
ing. 

As  to  the  cooking  of  the  banana,  we 
think  that  it  is  an  improvement.  But 
as  the  fruit  is  usually  cooked  in  this 
countrv,  in  fritters  or  fried,  the  in- 
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creased  digestibility  of  the  cooked 
fruit  is  at  least  offset  by  the  injudi- 
cious method  of  cooking.  Why  not 
give  the  baked  banana  a  trial?  To  our 
own  palate  it  is  agreeable,  and  we  have 
found  it  to  agree  with  well  children, 
and  with  some  whose  digestion  was  fee- 
ble and  needed  care. 


Inherited  Constipation. 
To  th3  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  advice  in 
regard  to  my  baby  boy.  He  is  eight  months 
old,  and  is  troubled  with  most  obstinate 
constipation,  which,  unfortunately,  he  in- 
herits from  me.  Since  he  was  two  months 
old,  I  doubt  if  he  has  had  half-a-dozen  na- 
tural movements.  My  physician,  whom  I 
have  consulted  several  times,  does  not  seem 
to  think  the  matter  serious.  He  says  Baby 
will  outgrow  the  trouble  in  course  of  time, 
and  advises  the  use  of  a  "soap  pencil," 
rather  than  resort  to  medicines,  so,  as  a 
choice  of  two  evils,  I  use  the  pencil  daily, 
but  it  seems  to  me  deplorable  that  the  child 
should  get  in  the  way  of  depending  entirely 
upon  it  for  an  action  of  the  bowels. 

I  am  nursing  him,  and  did  not  mean  to 
wean  him  until  next  May,  when  he  will  be 
one  year  old,  but  I  think  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  might  possibly  be  advisable  to 
wean  him  sooner.  Or  would  you  merely 
feed  him  once  or  twice  a  day?  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  you  would  suggest  giv- 
ing him?  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all 
laxative  suitable  for  so  young  a  baby. 

Baby  looks  the  picture  of  health,  is  very 
bright  and  sweet-tempered,  and  it  may  be 
that  my  doctor  is  right,  and  there  is  really 
no  cause  for  anxiety,  but  I  should  be  very 
grateful  for  your  advice  on  the  subject. 

A  Reader. 

New  York. 

You  will  find  in  the  January  num- 
ber a  pretty  full  general  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  of  constipation,  and 
our  diet  article  in  this  number  may 
also  help  you.  Your  questions  are, 
Shall  you  wean  the  baby  or  shall  you 


partly  feed  him?  We  do  not  think 
that  the  constipation  is  ground  for  do- 
ing either  if  the  breast-milk  is  suffi- 
cient for  his  nutrition.  You  will  no- 
tice what  was  said  in  the  former  arti- 
cle concerning  the  laxative  effect  of 
fats,  and  it  may  very  likely  be  that 
your  own  milk  is  deficient  in  this  par- 
ticular. You  may  make  it  richer  by  a 
full  nitrogenous  diet  for  yourself,  or, 
failing  this,  you  may  give  the  baby 
a  little  cream  of  cow's  milk,  one,  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  taking  it  from  as 
fresh  milk  as  you  can  get  in  prefer- 
ence to  "separated"  cream.  Besides 
this,  there  is  open  to  you  the  resort  of 
cod  liver  oil  as  a  laxative  or  even  to 
olive  oil  of  fine  quality  and  in  small 
quantities. 


Rickets. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  deem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  would 
please  explain  as  explicitly  as  possible  the 
meaning  of  "rickets." 

I  have  seen  it  spoken  of  frequently  in 
Babyhood;  also  in  your  book,  "Nursery 
Problems,"  which  I  have,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  more  about  the  disease. 

I.  H.  R. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Eickets,  or  Eaehitis  as  it  is  called 
in  scientific  language,  is  a  disorder  of 
nutrition. ,  A  well  marked  case  could 
hardly  be  overlooked  by  any  one. 
Slight  cases  often  are  quite  unnoticed, 
even  by  some  physicians,  and  often  also 
are  spontaneously  cured,  leaving  only 
traces  recognizable  by  those  familiar 
with  the  condition.  These  slight  cases 
may  have  no  more  symptoms  than  a 
tendency  to  sweat,  especially  about  the 
head,  a  tendency  to  "catch  cold,"  a 
fatness  without  corresponding  strength, 
with  sometimes  diarrhoea,  but  more 
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commonly  constipation,  and,  with  these 
manifestations,  tardy  teething.  No 
one  of  these  early  symptoms  alone  is 
proof  of  rickets,  however. 

The  complete  picture  of  the  disease 
is  best  seen  in  deformities  of  the  bones. 
The  head  and  forehead  may  be  lumpy, 
the  ends  of  the  ribs  where  they  join 
the  cartilages  are  apt  to  terminate  in 
knobs,  and  the  shape  of  chest  is  more 
or  less  that  known  as  ''pigeon  breast/' 
The  long  bones  are  apt  to  be  abnor- 
mally curved — the  shin  or  thigh  bones 
if  a  child  was  able  to  walk  during  the 
active  stage  of  the  disease,  the  bones 
of  the  arms  more  often  if  the  child 
was  creeping  at  that  period.  The  ends 
of  these  long  bones  are  also  enlarged. 
Sometimes  the  spine  has  a  peculiar  cur- 
vature, easily  distinguished  by  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  disease  from  other 
kinds  of  spinal  curvature. 

Various  internal  disorders,  bronchi- 
tis, liver  changes,  for  instance,  and 
some  nervous  diseases,  such  as  certain 
types  of  convulsions,  and  a  peculiar 
kind  of  croup  of  great  danger  known  as 
child-crowing  or  laryngismus  stridulus, 
also  depend  upon  this  constitutional 
malnutrition.  If  recognized  before  de- 
formities occur,  proper  feeding  will 
usually  give  a  cure  without  much  delay. 

Groundless  Pear  Concerning  Brilliant  Eyes. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  there  any  foundation  for  the  belief  that 
unusually  sparkling  eyes  are  not  a  sign  of 
good  health?  My  little  girl  of  fourteen 
months  has  dark-brown  eyes  which  every- 
body considers  remarkably  brilliant.  Some 
say  that  this  is  always  a  sign  of  nervous- 
ness, and  I  have  even  heard  it  associated 
with  weak  lungs.  Baby,  although  not  very 
large,  is  strong  and  well  developed;  she 
seems  to  thrive  on  Imperial  Granum,  with 
an  occasional  egg  and  some  meat  juice,  and 
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is  not  wakeful  at  night.  In  fact,  she  is  a 
healthy  child  in  every  respect,  but  I  am 
somewhat  worried  by  the  constant  repeti- 
tion that  her  eyes  are  not  like  other  child- 
ren's. Is  there  anything  in  the  above-men- 
tioned belief,  which,  I  find,  is  quite  preva- 
lent? M.  L. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

We  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
real  foundation  for  the  belief.  Of 
course  a  dull  person  is  more  likely  to 
have  a  dull  eye  than  one  who  is  more 
alert.  But  the  brilliancy  of  the  eye 
really  depends  much  upon  the  way  the 
brow  and  lids  control  the  light  that 
falls  upon  it,  upon  various  kinds  of 
pressure  made  by  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  itself  and  its  setting.  Whatever 
there  is  in  the  belief,  there  is  no  cause 
for  worry. 


The  First  Summer  Garments. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  give  suggestions  of  how  to  dress  a 
babe  expected  in  the  early  summer.  What 
material  is  it  best  to  use  for  the  long-sleeved 
garment  ? 

With  my  first  daughter  I  used  the  Ger- 
trude patterns,  and  was  very  much  pleased 
with  them.  A.  E.  B. 

Cleveland,  0. 

The  "Gertrude"  pattern  we  still 
think  the  best.  For  the  inner  and 
middle  garment,  use  one  of  the  very 
thin  flannels,  partly  cotton,  to  be 
found  in  your  large  shops.  Some  very 
nice  ones  are  twilled.  The  outside 
dress  is  whatever  you  please,  of  linen  or 
muslin.  For  summer,  it  is  wise  to 
make  everything  rather  short,  as  the 
child  will  be  "short-coated"  by  the  cold 
weather.  If  you  put  into  the  inner  or 
middle  garments  some  pleats,  run- 
ning up  and  down,  before  and  behind, 
— say  a  box  pleat  in  the  middle  and  a 
single  pleat  on  either  side — you  can  let 
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out  the  garment  as  the  child  grows  and 
use  it  as  long  as  the  material  lasts. 


Treatment  of  a  "Hard  Cold"  and  Questions 
of  Diet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  What  is  the  proper  management  of  a 
hard  cold  in  the  case  of  an  eighteen-months- 
old  child?  It  has  made  him  exceedingly- 
nervous,  and  his  naps  are  much  disturbed  by- 
coughing.  The  cold  is  in  his  head,  but  I 
keep  throat  and  chest  well  oiled,  and  have 
given  no  medicine. 

(2.)  In  general,  what  should  be  the  diet 
and  when  the  meal  hours  of  this  child?  His 
appetite  is  unspoiled;  he  likes  his  milk, 
plain  oatmeal  and  crusts  of  bread  (he  never 
has  candy),  but  during  the  past  month  has 
refused  to  eat  his  usual  amount  at  meals, 
wants  to  have  something  between  meals, 
and  is  looking  much  less  robust.  He  has 
never  been  ill  until  this  cold  began,  about  a 
month  ago. 

(3.)  What  fruit  may  such  a  child  have? 
Is  orange  juice  harmful?  If  not,  may  he 
have  all  he  wishes?  M.L. 

Chicago. 

(1.)  The  medicinal  treatment  of  "a 
hard  cold"  we  cannot  give  you,  because 
the  phrase  has  no  definite  meaning,  and  if 
there  be  in  any  case  need  of  medicinal 
treatment  at  all,  it  is  not  a  case  for  do- 
mestic treatment  alone.  In  your 
child's  case,  in  this  particular  instance, 
the  "hard  cold"  seems  to  mean  a  bron- 
chitis, with  the  usual  acute  nasal 
catarrh,  sufficiently  severe  to  dis- 
turb his  sleep  by  obstruction  to  his 
breathing.  The  cough,  probably 
bronchial,  increases  the  disturbance. 
The  nursing  of  such  a  case  consists  of 
keeping  the  child  warm  enough,  but 
not  burdened  with  clothing,  in  moder- 
ately warm  but  not  stuffy  air,  giving 
light  diet  and  keeping  the  bowels  free. 
The  oiling  of  the  chest  is  harmless;  we 
cannot  say  that  it  is  definitely  curative, 


unless  the  oil  contains  some  slightly  ir- 
ritating substance,  such  as  camphor  or 
a  little  turpentine.  If  the  "cold"  is 
sufficient  to  cause  fever,  we  would  ad- 
vise that  you  consult  a  physician. 

(2.)  You  do  not  say  whether  the 
child  has  his  canine  ("eye  and  stom- 
ach") teeth  yet.  If  not,  the  disturbance 
of  their  coming,  combined  with  the 
cold,  may  easily  account  for  his  im- 
paired or  fretful  appetite.  In  fact  the 
"cold"  is  alone  quite  enough.  The 
food  you  have  been  giving  is  all  suit- 
able. He  might  probably  take  an  egg 
occasionally  with  advantage.  He  can 
have  a  slice  of  stale  bread  and  butter, 
not  the  crust  only.  Besides,  broths  of 
mutton,  beef  or  chicken  will  be  useful. 
He  may  be  allowed  sometimes  plain 
rice  pudding  or  custard  at  dinner.  His 
meal  hours  should  be,  as  nearly  as  con- 
venient, 7  A.  M.,  11  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.  and 
just  before  being  put  to  bed,  i.  e.  6  to 
6:30  P.  M.  The  first  and  third  meals 
are  full  meals,  the  second  and  fourth, 
say,  milk  and  bread  and  butter. 

(3.)  There  is  little  at  this  time  of 
year  except  the  orange  that  can  be 
eaten  uncooked.  The  juice  of  one  or- 
ange is  enough. 


Enlargement  of  the  Tonsils, 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  boy  is  fifteen  months  old.  When 
a  year  old  he  cut  six  teeth  at  one  time. 
At  that  time  he  was  quite  sick  with  tonsil- 
litis, the  tonsils  and  the  glands  of  the  neck 
outside  being  much  enlarged.  Although 
three  months  have  passed  since  his  illness, 
the  swellings  have  not  disappeared  in  the 
least.  Do  you  think  they  were  due  to  his 
teeth,  and  that  they  will  disappear  when  he 
finishes  his  teething? 

I  feel  very  anxious,  as  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  similar  case  in  a  child.  D. 

Bristol,  R.  I. 
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Such  continued  enlargement  of  the 
glands  infected  from  the  tonsils  is  very 
common.  It  is  possible  that  irritation 
from  the  teeth  may  aggravate  the  con- 
dition, but  the  latter  may  exist  with- 
out it.  To  keep  the  tonsils  clean 
by  a  disinfectant  spray  (the  well-known 


"Listerine,"  one  part  in  six  or  eight 
parts  of  water,  is  a  good  one)  is  about 
all  the  local  treatment  that  you  can 
give  such  a  young  child.  Give  him 
all  the  sun  and  air  you  can.  Proba- 
bly he  will  be  the  better  for  cod  liver 
oil. 


ENGLISH  VERSUS  AMERICAN  CUSTOM  IN  DRESS. 


BY  AGNES  NORTON  DAL AND. 


Last  May  we  came  with  our  family 
of  four  little  ones  to  live  in  London, 
and  during  these  months  I  have  many 
times  been  tempted  to  write  to  Baby- 
hood my  impressions  of  English  man- 
ners and  customs  as  they  pertain  to 
children.  Those  of  your  readers  who, 
like  myself,  have  read  much  concern- 
ing a  foreign  country,  and  have  then 
been  unexpectedly  privileged  to  see  it, 
may  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I 
found  most  of  my  preconceived  notions 
and  opinions  at  fault  when  brought  un- 
der the  light  of  actual  experience.  The 
impression  that  has  been  most  com- 
pletely shattered  is  one  which  was 
firmly  rooted  in  my  mind  and  which 
is,  T  think,  a  general  impression  in  the 
United  States:  namely,  that  the  Eng- 
lish woman,  though  she  may  not  be 
noted  for  beauty  of  feature  nor  for 
exquisite  taste  in  dress,  is  a  model  of 
common-sense  in  all  domestic  lines,  and 


that  in  the  rearing  of  children  espe- 
cially she  is  a  long  way  in  advance  of 
the  American  mother. 

After  an  eight  months7  residence  in 
London,  during  which  time  I  have 
been  observing  children,  not  with  the 
hurried  glance  of  the  tourist,  but  with 
the  careful  attention  of  long-continued 
interest  in  the  subject,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  that,  in  the  dressing 
of  children,  at  least,  the  average  Eng- 
lish mothers  can  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  average  mothers  of  our  own  land. 
I  believe  this  to  be  true  also  of  other 
points  of  hygiene,  but  can  speak  only 
of  children's  clothes  in  this  letter. 
What  I  shall  state  I  have  had  abundant 
opportunity  of  seeing  for  myself,  as  re- 
gards the  visible  clothing,  and  in  order 
to  be  correct  about  the  under-clothing, 
I  have  taken  pains  to  question  my  Eng- 
lish acquaintances,  and  have  found 
their  accounts  so  nearlv  alike  that  I 
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have  no  doubt  that  the  methods  of 
mothers  vary  much  less  here  than  at 
home. 

Lack  of  Taste. 

In  domestic  life  the  most  striking- 
characteristic  of  the  English  people,  to 
my  mind,  is  their  indifference  alike  to 
beauty  and  to  comfort.  In  the  furnish- 
ing of  their  houses,  and  in  all  the  or- 
dinary articles  used,  heaviness,  not  to 
say  clumsiness,  is  the  rule,  and  this 
heaviness  seems  to  please  them  per  se) 
since  it  is  carried  out  in  things  which 
cannot  possibly  be  any  stronger  or 
more  durable  thereby.  Lack  of  taste 
is  seen  conspicuously  in  dress,  both  of 
children  and  adults,  and  there  the  ugli- 
ness has  not  even  common-sense  or 
utility  to  plead  as  a  mitigating  circum- 
stance. The  English  house.-  are  com- 
fortless in  winter.  The  universal  sys- 
tem of  heating  is  by  the  open  grate, 
a  cheery  object  in  a  room,  but  one 
which  furnishes  abundant  draughts 
aDd  can  heat  only  a  small  space.  The 
halls  are,  of  course,  absolutely  without 
heat.  An  American,  if  obliged  to  have 
cold  halls  and  half -heated  rooms,  would 
put  down  thick,  warm  carpets  in  win- 
ter. The  English  housekeeper  has  lin- 
oleum, the  coldest  of  floor  coverings, 
on  the  hall  and  squares  of  carpet  in 
the  rooms,  leaving  a  border  of  wood  or 
linoleum. 

Low  Neck  and  Short  Sleeves. 

Imagine  an  English  child  in  winter 
in  the  cold  English  house.  I>  he 
dressed  to  meet  the  conditions?  This 
is  his  costume,  if  he  be  from  eighteen 
months  to  two  and  a  half  years  old:  a 
dress  low  in  the  neck,  with  short 
sleeves  and  the  skirt  much  shorter  than 
that  worn  by  an  American  child  of  the 


same  age,  a  pinafore,  which  may  be 
high  in  the  neck,  but  which  has  no 
sleeves,  thus  leaving  the  arms  entirely 
bare,  short  socks  and  low  shoes — 
what  we  would  call  slippers,  with,  a 
strap  across  the  foot — and  nothing  on 
the  legs,  which  are  bare  from  the  thigh 
to  the  tops  of  the  socks. 

Drawers  Dispensed  With. 

We  have  often  heard  from  Baby- 
hood's correspondents  that  English 
mothers  do  not  use  diapers  after  the 
first  few  months,  and  no  doubt  many 
American  mothers  have  wondered  how 
baby  nature  could  be  so  different  in 
England  from  what  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  The  wonder  ceases  when  we 
learn  that  English  babies  are  not 
trained  to  wear  drawers  at  the  early  age 
of  six  months,  as  I  had  supposed  be- 
fore coming  here,  but  are  simply  al- 
lowed to  dispense  with  that  article,  or 
any  substitute  for  it,  until  they  are 
between  two  and  three  years  old.  If 
an  English  mother  were  asked,  she 
might  say  that  drawers  are  commonly 
used  before  this  age,  but  it  will  readily 
be  seen  how  in  a  matter  of  this  kind 
the  time  will  almost  always  be  stretched 
longer  than  the  mother  would  be  will- 
ing to  acknowledge.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  English  babies  are  not  properly 
trained  earlier  than  American  ones;  so 
this  is  one  point  upon  which  our  Amer- 
ican mothers  may  cease  to  feel  humilia- 
ted. Surely,  it  can  be  only  long  habi- 
tude that  can  keep  English  people 
from  seeing  the  unpleasant  features  of 
this  particular  custom.  These  little 
children  are  supposed  to  wear  drawers 
when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  house, 
but  I  have  frequently  seen  well  dressed 
children,  belonging  evidently  to  re- 
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fined  parents,  in  public  without  them. 
This  is  simply  another  case  in  which 
the  tendency  of  human  nature  is  to  go 
beyond  the  acknowledged  limit. 

Bare  Legs. 

As  the  children  grow  older  they 
wear  drawers,  and  sleeves  to  their  dress- 
es, presumably  not  for  the  sake  of  com- 
fort, since  if  a  tiny  child  can  bear  the 
exposure,  an  older  one  could  do  so  more 
easily.  The  legs,  however,  remain  bare 
much  longer.  Little  boys  are  put  into 
trousers  when  they  are  four  years  old 
and  often  earlier.  The  correct  thing 
then  is  to  have  a  large  space  of  bare 
leg  between  the  top  of  the  sock  and 
the  trousers.  In  winter  leggings  are 
often  worn,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
these  go  only  to  the  knee,  leaving  that 
bare.  The  revelation  of  that  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  child's  anatomy 
seems  to  be  essential.  If,  however,  the 
English  system  were  self-consistent 
there  might  be  some  defense  for  it, 
but  it  is  absurd  in  that  it  requires  a 
large  amount  of  clothing  over  the 
child's  trunk  while  leaving  his  limbs 
nude. 

Underclothes. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  under- 
clothes worn.  In  winter  first  comes  a 
flannel  shirt,  over  this  a  white  muslin 
shirt,  then  what  are  called  "stays,"  a 
waist  stiffened  and  corded,  designed, 
English  mothers  tell  me,  "to  hold  up 
the  back7' — in  short,  a  mild,  infantile 
corset.  There  may  be  buttons  on  the 
-tavs  with  which  to  fasten  the  flannel 
and  white  petticoats,  or  the  latter  may 
have  bodies  of  their  own.  In  any  case 
the  white  skirt  is  usually  attached  to 
its  own  waist.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
how  many  thicknesses  cover  the  child's 
body,  all  sleeveless  of  course  and  low- 


necked;  and  one  garment  is  entirely 
without  excuse,  the  white  shirt.  This 
is  simply  for  "looks."  The  inconsist- 
ency of  the  mother  who  does  not  con- 
sider her  child  decently  clothed  unless 
he  wears  a  superfluous  white  shirt,  but 
who  can  calmly  allow  him  to  exhibit 
himself  without  drawers  needs  no  com- 
ment. This  is  winter  clothing.  In 
summer  the  flannel  shirt  and  flan- 
nel skirt  are  discarded,  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  when  they  are  put  on  to 
meet  cold  weather  the  limbs  remain 
unclothed  the  same  as  in  summer. 

Lack  of  Proportion. 

This  disproportion  of  the  clothes  on 
the  body  to  that  on  the  limbs  and  es- 
pecially on  the  legs  is  most  noticeable 
on  the  street  in  winter,  where  a  com- 
mon sight  is  a  small  boy  clad  in  an 
overcoat  so  thick  as  to  be  bulky,  with 
deep  fur  collar  and  cuffs,  warm  gloves, 
low  shoes  and  legging  beginning  at 
the  ankle  and  going  to  the  knee,  show- 
ing the  stocking  between  the  tip  of  the 
slipper  and  the  ankle,  and  leaving  the 
knee  quite  bare.  Or  he  may  have  the 
same  heavy  coat,  high-buttoned  shoes, 
no  leggings,  and  his  knee  and  part  of 
his  leg  bare.  Girls  of  ten  years  old  are 
seen  with  a  thick  woolen  shawl  wound 
around  and  around  their  shoulders, 
while  at  the  same  time  their  ankles  are 
exposed  in  low  shoes,  and  of  course  no 
rubbers  or  overshoes  in  slushy  and 
muddy  streets.  This  muffling  up  of 
the  neck  of  half-grown  children  and 
grown  people  is  carried  to  an  absurd 
extent.  The  rule  seems  to  be  to  add 
clothing  as  the  child  grows  older,  so 
that  adults  wear  very  thick  outer  gar- 
ments, though  woolen  underwear  is  not 
so  common  as  in  America.    But  in  all 
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ages  the  clothing  is  unevenly  distribu- 
ted. Baby  boys,  thickly  muffled  in 
coats,  etc.,  wear  hats  instead  of  caps, 
leaving  the  ears  exposed;  baby  girls 
wear  caps.  So  here  again  fashion  and 
not  common-sense  controls  the  mother. 

Braces,  Shirts  and  Shoes. 

Then,  to  mention  minor  discomforts, 
as  soon  as  a  little  boy  begins  to  wear 
knickerbockers  he  must  put  on  braces 
instead  of  the  comfortable  waists  worn 
by  American  children,  and  when  he 
has  grown  too  large  for  the  sailor  suit 
or  fancy  blouse  there  are  no  shirt 
waists  for  him.  Little  fellow  as  he  still 
is,  he  must  don  a  shirt  differing  from 
his  father's  only  in  size,  and  with  a 


separate  Eton  collar  to  be  fastened  on. 
Rubber  overshoes  are  scarcely  ever 
seen,  although  no  place  could  be  imag- 
ined more  naturally  adapted  to  their 
use.  Children's  shoes  are  very  clumsy, 
and  the  soles  are  often  immensely 
thick;  but  that  does  not  save  them 
from  becoming  wet  through,  while  the 
absence  of  overshoes  makes  necessary 
a  burdensome  amount  of  boot  cleaning, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  of  drying 
the  shoes.  Then  the  soles  of  the  shoes 
of  very  little  children  are  not  thick, 
and  it  often  makes  me  shudder  to  see 
a  mother  set  a  two-year  toddler  on  his 
feet  to  walk  over  cold,  damp  and  some- 
times snowy  pavements,  which  send  a 
chill  through  my  own  thick  boots. 


APPEARANCE  AND  REALITY. 

BY   SUSAN   H.  HINKLEY. 


In  Susan  E.  Blow's  translation  of  the 
Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of  FroebeVs 
Mother  Plays  there  is  in  the  appendix 
a  prose  translation  of  the  motto  of  c'The 
Knights  and  the  Good  Child,"  wherein 
are  the  words: 

"Mother,  when  you  notice  that  your  child 
begins  to  be  attentive  to  what  others  say 
of  him  it  behooves  you  to  be  watchful  and 
careful.  Protect  him  from  the  illusion  of 
false  appearance.  Teach  him  not  to  rest  in 
mere  outward  show.  Help  him  earnestly  to 
strive  for  and  win  inward  excellence." 

Most  mothers,  I  fancy,  on  reading 


these  lines  will  at  once  say,  "Of  course,, 
this  is  what  I  have  always  done."  But 
our  minds  and  motives  are  far  more 
complex  than  we  ourselves  know,  ex- 
cept in  rare  moments  of  self -illumina- 
tion. It  is  exceptional  to  iind  a  mother 
who  always  thinks  simply  of  what  her 
child  really  is.  There  is  apt  to  be  a 
little  back-ground  of  wonderment  as  to 
how  he  is  striking  others.  It  is  only 
human  nature  that  we  should  wish  our 
children  "to  appear  their  best  in  com- 
pany" and  reserve  their  tantrums  for 
the  privacy  of  the  nursery  closet.  Even 
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the  most  obstreperous  child  has  his  at- 
tractive moments,  and  we  wish  these 
to  be  in  evidence  at  the  right  time. 
Just  as  our  own  petty  sins  assume  more 
importance  when  we  see  them  recog- 
nized, our  children's  faults  grow  un- 
bearable when  flaunted  in  public.  We 
may  know  perfectly  well  that  a  child  is 
selfish;  but  if  a  desire  to  please  leads 
him  to  yield  in  company,  we  feel  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  or,  if  you  please,  a 
temporary  relief.  At  least,  we  argue, 
no  one  else  is  witness,  and  meantime 
we  can  overcome  the  fault.  Here  we 
make  a  great  mistake.  Mark  you,  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
education  of  a  child  who  has  learned 
the  value  of  appearing  what  he  is  not — 
"outward  show,"  rather  than  "inward 
excellence."  Here  is  a  fault  that  will 
be  harder  to  eradicate  than  the  one  it 
seeks  to  hide,  selfishness  being  after  all 
the  instinct  of  childhood.  For,  added 
to  the  fact  that  the  child  is  actually 
selfish,  he  has  learned  the  worldly  ad- 
vantage of  concealment.  There  is  in 
this  education  the  foundation  of  in- 
sincerity. 

I  have  taken  selfishness  as  an  ex- 
ample. Any  other  childish  fault  may 
thus  be  saved  for  the  home  and  screen- 
ed from  society,  gradually  developing 
possibly  that  well-known  result,  the 
"charming"  girl,  charming  everywhere 
but  where  she  should  be  most  charm- 
ing— at  home.  Perhaps  I  am  taking 
too  seriously  what  may  be  considered 
a  superficial  fault.  Perhaps  when  the 
realities  of  life  come,  these  natures  may 
adjust  themselves  to  circumstances  and 
learn  how  to  live.  But  I  do  not  think 
there  is  ever  that  sincerity  of  action 
which  the  true  education  should  en- 
gender.   Poor  Maggie,  in  The  Mill  on 


the  Floss,  might  well  say  that  "it  seem 
ed  to  be  a  world  where  people  behaved 
the  best  to  those  they  did  not  pretend 
to  love  and  that  did  not  belong  to 
them." 

Nor  does  this  early  training  in  "false 
appearances"  result  simply  in  two 
codes  of  action,  one  for  the  home  and 
the  other  for  society.  There  is  a  du- 
plicity subtler  than  this  which  is  so 
common  as  often  to  be  unrecognized, 
except  in  its  absence.  The  reason  why 
we  experience  such  keen  delight  in 
communion  with  the  truly  free  spirit 
is  because  most  of  us  live  in  bondage. 
The  average  individual  expresses  either 
the  usual  or  the  unusual  opinion;  the 
former  to  be  conventional,  the  latter  to 
be  striking,  but  neither  in  thoughtful 
sincerity.  To  be  conventional  when  it 
is  politic,  and  outspoken  when  it 
amuses,  is  a  kind  of  "tact"  which  is 
considered  legitimate  in  society.  But 
I  question  whether  individuality  is  not 
lost  in  this  social  adaptation  to  an  end. 
Men  and  women  should  be  true  to 
themselves,  ceasing  to  think  of  "what 
will  be  thought"  if  they  express  them- 
selves honestly.  This  hesitancy  to  be 
loyal  to  one's  convictions  is  more  often 
the  fear  of  the  impression  given  to  oth- 
ers than  an  unmixed  consideration  of 
the  susceptibilities  of  mankind.  Our 
sensitiveness  is  more  for  ourselves  than 
for  society. 

An  eminent  divine,  in  speaking  re- 
cently of  the  fears  of  children,  as  spe- 
cified in  one  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall's 
lectures,  said:  "Out  of  the  1701  chil- 
dren whom  Mr.  Hall  found  victims  to 
certain  classified  fears,  I  believe  1700 
would  be  found  to  feel  one  fear  greater 
than  any  of  all  these,  a  fear  of  one 
another!"    To  eradicate  this  fear  in 
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childhood,  or  rather  never  to  let  it  take 
root  at  all,  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  consideration  of  any  of  the 
others  fears  enumerated.  For  the  ordi- 
nary fears  are  outgrown,  but  a  fear  of 
humanity  increases  with  time,  unless 
the  wise  parent  encourages  frankness 
from  the  beginning.  Self-forgetful- 
ness  and  absorption  in  the  right  are  ru- 
diments of  learning  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  higher  education,  and 
more  to  be  desired  than  genius,  beauty, 
riches  or  any  combination  of  these.  In 
some  natures  these  are  a  birth-right, 
but  they  are  the  exception.  Most  of 
us  early  learn  that  it  is  not  always  good 
policy  to  be  sincere.  When  one  sees 
this  wisdom  in  little  children  it  is  pain- 
ful, for  childhood  should  be  sponta- 
neous and  free  from  the  motives  of  ma- 
turity. I  hear  some  mothers  say:  "But 
few  children  try  to  'appear  rather  than 
to  be/  It  is  later  that  this  form  of 
insincerity  appears."  Whatever  ap- 
pears later  is  not  always  an  inheritance, 
nor  does  it  spring  into  existence  with- 
out cause.  Indeed  the  early  home  in- 
fluence counts  for  a  great  deal  that 
does  not  manifest  itself  till  later. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  experience 
that  children  after  twelve  years  of  age 
or  thereabouts  begin  to  show  the  ethical 
atmosphere  of  the  home,  whereas  be- 
fore that  it  has  rather  been  the  pri  - 
mary matters  of  discipline,  as  obedi- 
ence, truthfulness,  etc.,  which  differen- 
tiate character.  Now,  while  the  early 
practical  discipline  is  of  importance  as 
well  to  the  health  of  the  parent  as  to 
the  good  of  the  child,  at  the  same  time 
nothing  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  true 
individuality.  It  is  more  natural  to 
some  children  than  to  others  to  be  gra- 
cious  and   pleasing.      The  uncouth 


child  may  have  at  bottom  more  real 
beauty  of  character  than  the  graceful 
one.  After  a  time  these  beauties  will 
manifest  themselves  under  a  mother's 
watchful  eye  in  natural  growth,  and 
observation  of  the  customs  in  society 
will  leave  the  imprint  of  "manners." 
Teach  a  child  manners  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  comfort  of  others.  It  is 
better  even  occasionally  to  let  small 
gaucheries  pass,  unless  they  obtrude 
themselves  so  as  to  make  others  uncom- 
fortable, than  to  pursue  a  course  of 
nagging,  really  more  that  your  child 
may  appear,  rather  than  le.  This  lat- 
ter course  does  not,  as  I  have  suggest- 
ed, sow  seeds  for  future  simplicity  of 
character,  but  the  reverse.  A  veneer 
of  superficial  graces  is  super-imposed 
upon  possibly  a  thoroughly  petty  na- 
ture. How  is  it  possible  for  such  a 
character  to  be  straightforward?  The 
elements  of  truth  have  from  the  first 
been  lacking. 

I  have  seen  a  child  of  six  or  seven 
at  play  with  others,  with  one  self-con- 
scious eye  directed  toward  the  window 
where  her  elders  were  watching  the 
game,  assume  an  air  of  maternal  devo- 
tion to  a  younger  child  whom  under 
no  supervision  she  badgered  as  far  as  it 
lay  in  her  power.  This  child  was  per- 
haps naturally  self-conscious,  but  her 
mother,  instead  of  working  to  counter- 
act this,  in  anxiety  lest  her  child  should 
not  always  be  thought  attractive,  had 
increased  the  self -consciousness  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  already  developed  desire 
to  be  considered  good.  The  fact  of  it 
is,  a  great  deal  of  training  goes  on  in 
the  home  of  which  the  mother  is  sub- 
limely unconscious.  When  shall  we 
learn  that  the  training  of  influence  is 
far  more  potent  than  that  of  precept? 
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It  is  so  easy  to  become  accustomed  to 
an  ideal,  and  so  hard  to  live  toward  it. 

One  meets  often  in  society  what 
might  be  called  a  conversational  interest 
in  ideals.  Women  discuss  in  their 
clubs  with  enthusiasm  great  moral 
problems,  every  thought  of  which 
leaves  them  in  their  homes.  It  is  be- 
cause  these  questions  have  never  really 
reached  them  that  their  interest  is  so 
short-lived.  The  intellect  has  been 
agreeably  occupied,  but  the  heart  has 
only  been  pleasantly  touched,  just  as 
we  half  enjoy  the  tears  we  drop  on  the 
pages  of  a  harrowing  novel  or  shame- 
facedly brush  away  in  the  throes  of  a 
melodrama.  This  spilling  of  the  emo- 
tions is  quite  legitimate  under  the  spell 
of  fiction,  the  end  and  aim  of  which  is 
diversion,  but  in  real  life  "deep  calleth 
unto  deep/7  not  unto  shallow. 
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The  mistake  frequently  made  in  feel- 
ing that  an  ideal  must  be  lived  up  to 
rather  than  approached  causes  many 
ideals  to  grow  dim.  A  teacher  once 
said  to  his  pupils  that  when  he  had 
marked  too  many  examination  papers 
"perfect,"  he  knew  he  had  not  made 
the  examination  hard  enough.  If  we 
ever  really  feel  we  are  living  up  to  our 
ideals  we  may  be  sure  they  are  too  low. 
In  the  matter  of  sincerity,  surely,  our 
ideals  cannot  be  too  high,  nor  borne 
too  constantly  in  mind. 

Moreover,  how  can  we  live  honestly 
if  we  have  lost  our  own  individuality? 
So  plastered  up  are  we  with  conven- 
tionalities, what  wonder  we  cannot  al- 
ways find  our  true  selves,  and  our 
children,  surveying  us,  grow  confused 
in  their  search  for  truth. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  AT  HOME. 


Baby  as  Cutter  and  Baker. 


ANY  busy  mothers  do  not 
realize  that  a  little  time 
spent  in  directing  the 
tiny  ones'  play  will  save 


them  hours  of  time  later  on.  A  child 
of  two  or  three  can  do  much,  and  is  so 
anxious  to  accomplish  some  work  and 
to  learn. 

When  mamma  is  busy  sewing,  and 
she  gives  her  little  child  some  paper 
to  amuse  him,  let  her  also  give  him  a 


pair  of  blunt -pointed  scissors,  and  take 
an  interest  in  his  way  of  using  them. 
When  he  begins,  if  at  a  very  early  age, 
it  will  take  him  some  time  to  cut  any- 
thing. Soon  he  will  cut  oif  little  bits. 
Give  life  to  these  shapes  by  calling  the 
oblong — if  he  has  cut  one — a  door,  and 
let  him  knock  on  it  and  pay  mamma 
a  visit  while  she  sews  or  dusts.  A  tri- 
angle can  be  a  tent  or  a  house,  a  square 
a  box.  Baby  is  so  happy  to  have  some- 
thing he  makes  look  like  a  real  object 
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and  is  encouraged  to  make  things  by 
mamma's  interest  in  the  bits  of  paper. 
This  interest  can  be  given  even  though 
much  else  must  occupy  the  mother's 
fingers. 

Seldom  do  we  find  anything  which 
interests  and  entertains  the  little  ones 
as  much  as  a  piece  of  dough.  They 
are  so  happy  to  be  doing  something 
that  mamma  does,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  good  lesson  may  be  given  while 
mamma  is  making  bread  for  the  fam- 
ily. Give  the  child  a  piece  of  dough 
large  enough  for  the  little  hands  to 
handle  comfortably,  show  him  how  to 
make  a  ball  by  rolling  it  round  and 
round  in  his  hands  and  on  the  board. 
Then  show  him  how  to  make  a  cube 
with  this  ball.  Place  the  ball  on  a 
board  and  pat  the  top,  then  turn  it  on 
the  opposite  side  and  treat  it  in  the 
same  way,  working  first  one  side  then 
the  other  in  this  manner  until  a  good 
cube  is  produced.  He  can  call  this 
a  loaf  of  bread.  Let  him  take  another 
piece  for  another  cube,  and  ask  him 
if  he  would  like  to  make  some  biscuits. 
If  this  pleases,  let  him  take  a  strong 
thread  and  cut  the  cube  into  four 
square  biscuits,  drawing  the  thread 
back  and  forth  as  a  saw  is  used.  Then 
he  can  have  a  little  game,  imagining 
himself  a  baker,  and  some  baker 
song,  found  in  kindergarten  books,  may 
be  sung.  Let  the  biscuits  get  light — 
if  they  will — and  bake  them  though 
they  are  hard  and  heavy.  They  will 
seem  sweet  and  good  because  his  little 
hands  made  them.  Ktjth  R. 

Study  of  Crystals. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  would  like 
to  see  some  salt  and  sugar  molecules 


form  crystals.  Tell  them  that  water 
separates  salt  and  sugar  molecules,  and 
that  these  need  to  be  separated  so  that 
they  can  be  seen  to  grow  together 
again.  Prepare  concentrated  solutions 
of  both  salt  and  sugar  by  dissolving 
as  much  of  each  as  possible  in  small 
quantities  of  hot  water.  Pour  the  so- 
lutions into  glasses,  put  them  into  a 
warm  place  where  the  children  can  see 
them  and  where  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  disturbed.  Suspend  a  string  into 
both  glasses. 

The  following  day  examine  the  glass- 
es, and  to  the  children's  delight  it  will 
be  found  that  the  salt  crystals  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  form,  both  on  the 
string  and  on  the  sides  of  the  glass. 
With  the  sugar  there  is  yet  no  change, 
but  assure  the  children  that  the  little 
molecules  will  surely  do  their  work. 
Then  show  them  other  crystals,  such  as 
alum,  and  saltpetre,  dissolved  and  put 
away  to  crystallize  as  before.  Then, 
when  mamma  must  leave  to  attend  to 
household  duties,  suggest  that  a  game 
might  be  played  in  which  the  children 
act  as  Jack  Frost,  and  little  lentil  seeds 
represent  molecules.  Each  Jack  Frost 
can  choose  which  kind  of  snow  crystals 
he  wishes  his  molecules  to  make  and 
help  them  form  it.  Draw  some  of  the 
simpler  forms  on  a  paper  for  them  to 
copy. 

When  this  play  is  exhausted,  give 
them  some  little  tinted  cards,  on 
which  has  been  drawn  a  variety  of  sim- 
ple snow  crystals.  The  children  can 
prick  and  then  sew  them  with  white 
linen  floss  or  silk.  They  will  spend 
many  a  happy  hour  working  on  their 
"snow-flake  cards."  M. 
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THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


— That  part  of  the 
Children's  Calls,    child's  social  nature 

which  pertains  to 
the  length  and  frequency  of  calls  is  of- 
ten overlooked.  Especially  is  this  apt 
to  be  so  in  villages  and  small  towns. 
It  is  deplorable  that  many  little  ones 
are  not  only  allowed  liberty  to  remain 
an  interminable  length  of  time  at  a 
neighbor's,  but  can  go  as  often  as  they 
choose. 

Aside  from  the  wrong  the  children 
receive  in  forming  loose  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment and  considerateness,  it  is  an 
injustice  to  the  neighbor,  whose  time 
and  attention  must  be  given  in  part  to 
the  visitors.  Moreover,  the  majority 
of  children  are  better  off  when  their 
visits  are  not  too  close  together.  "Fa- 
miliarity breeds  contempt"  in  child- 
hood as  well  as  in  the  adult  stage  of  life. 

To  regulate  the  duration  of  child- 
ren's calls  is  not  easy,  for  while  one 
woman  may  see  to  it  that  her  own  little 
brood  makes  calls  at  proper  intervals 
and  well  timed  as  to  the  length  of  the 
stay,  her  neighbor's  children  may  be 
allowed  to  rim  at  large  and  come  in 
at  all  hours.  Cooperation  is  necessary 
*to  success.  "I  want  yon,"  said  a  moth- 
er, speaking  to  her  small  son,  "to  be 
polite  to  your  little  friends;  when  they 
come,  give  up  your  toys  to  them  and 
be  as  nice  as  grown  people  are."  But 
when  some  of  these  small  friends  come 
daily,  and  from  six  to  nine  times  dur- 
ing the  twenty-four,  this  same  mother 
learned  by  observation  that  even  child- 
ren could  impose,  and  that  politeness 
might  cease  to  be  a  virtue. 

It  is  natural  that  children  should 


seek  the  companionship  of  other  child- 
ren, and  perhaps  quarreling  is  also  nat- 
ural. At  any  rate  it  is  common  and 
more  easily  prevented  than  cured.  And 
those  children  who  see  each  other  only 
occasionally  can  be  taught  to  appreci- 
ate the  treat  and  to  put  forth  their 
best  elforts  for  the  entertainment  of 
their  small  callers — in  short,  to  prac- 
tice gentleness  and  unselfishness.  Such 
a  course  in  general  will  not  prevent  a 
particular  friendship  among  congenial 
playmates.  And  one  close,  loving 
friendship,  growing  sweeter  and  strong- 
er as  the  little  lives  unfold,  is  worth  a 
very  great  deal  to  childhood. — Estella 
Tucker  Knoll . 


'About  Next 
Summer." 


— Planning  for  the 
summer  vacation 
and  outing  for  the 
little  people  was  urged  by  a  sensible 
writer,  in  the  January  number  of 
Babyhood,  and  I  am  moved,  Quaker 
fashion,  "to  give  my  experience." 

One  of  my  favorite  mottoes  is 
"Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,"  and  to 
no  class  of  citizens  does  it  so  much  ap- 
peal as  to  the  little  folks.  One  sum- 
mer I  planned  a  jaunt  of'  over  one  hun- 
dred miles,  visiting  three  friends,  at 
different  stages  of  the  way,  driving 
overland  with  gentle  nag  and  good 
strong  buggy.  In  the  face  of  much 
opposition  and  some  timidity  on  the 
part  of  our  friends,  we  set  out,  son, 
about  twelve,  daughter  younger,  and 
mamma.  We  had  been  threatened 
that  we  would  be  robbed  by  tramps, 
lose  our  way,  in  fact  a  dozen  dire  evils 
were  prophesied.  The  one  who  thought 
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the  expedition  most  foolhardy  was  a 
great-aunt,  who  was  silenced  by  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  she  had  traveled  in  pion- 
eer days. 

Not  a  tramp  was  seen,  though 
we  were  often  driving  alongside 
the  railroad.  The  beautifully  cared- 
for  farms,  the  pretty  streams  which 
we  crossed,  the  kindness  and  genial 
curiosity  of  the  farmers  and  their 
wives  when  we  stopped  for  din- 
ner or  the  night,  gave  us  new  faith  in 
ourselves  and  our  fellowmen.  The 
children  tasted  all  manner  of  riding, 
except  mounting  the  horse  postilion 
fashion,  manufactured  a  sunshade  from 
the  lap-robe  and  amused  themselves 
with  all  the  endless  contrivances  inge- 
nious children  can  invent  to  while  away 
time.  On  one  stretch  of  thirty  miles 
a  list  was  made  of  wild  flowers  along 
the  wayside,  and  although  it  was  mid- 
summer the  list  was  surprisingly  long. 
We  were  greatly  amused  by  the  varia- 
tion in  the  number  of  miles  to  the 
next  town  given  to  every  inquiry  by 
us.  We  finally  dubbed  them  fairy 
tales,  as  no  two  statements  agreed,  and 
concluded  to  keep  on  driving. 

The  son  was  taught  one  lesson  in 
politeness  not  soon  forgotten,  though 
it  was  given  by  a  churl.  I  had  just 
been  telling  him  of  an  old  college 
joke,  arousing  attention  by  saying, 
"Hey!"  then  adding, nonchalantly, "ten 
dollars  a  ton  in  Burlington,"  said  in  a 
sing-song.  That  was  fresh  in  mind,  and 
not  meaning  any  disrespect,  he  addressed 
a  wayside  farmer  who  happened  to  be 
raking  hay,  with  "Hey,  how  far  is  it 

to  0  ?"    The  farmer  thought  him 

too  smart  and  refused  to  answer.  We 
waited  in  surprise  a  few  moments  and 
then  drove  on,  but  the  child  afterward 


remembered  to  preface  his  inquiry  with 
•"(lood  day-'  or  "Good  morning." 

Last  summer  we  planned — and  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  the  plan  in  spite 
of  jeers  and  jibes — a  eamping-out  in 
grandfathers  old  home,  empty  and 
forlorn,  but  shaded  by  tall  trees  and 
visited  by  cool  breezes.  A  hayrick  was 
hired  and  loaded  with  bedding,  dishes, 
gasoline  stove,  dining  table,  groceries. 
The  Jersey  cow  was  tied  behind,  while 
atop  of  all  was  a  box  full  of  kittens  for 
daughters  delight.  A  happier,  more 
contented  trio  never  camped  out.  Two 
hammocks  were  swung,  wild-flower  bou- 
quets gath  ered ;  old  time  memories  of  our 
childhood  days,  when  a  summer  visit 
to  grandfather's  filled  the  height  of 
our  ambition,  were  resurrected  while 
neighboring  relations  called  on  us  and 
we  on  them.  The  children  helped 
farming  and  were  never  happier  than 
the  two  days  when  brother  threshed. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  on  their 
part  that  camp  was  finally  broken  and 
we  returned  to  the  tree-smothered  town 
house,  where  no  click  of  reaper  was  to 
be  heard  or  soft  swish  of  harvest  breeze. 
Our  neighbors  on  both  sides  had  taken 
their  children,  mates  of  ours,  and  gone 
for  an  outing  in  the  lakes  at  an  ex- 
pense of  some  $200,  but  when  they  re- 
turned the  lake-traveled  children  had 
enjoyed  no  greater  pleasure  than  had 
the  country-free  boy  and  girl,  for,  after 
all,  children  are  natural  gypsies,  and  un- 
conventionality  appeals  to  them  much 
more  nearly  than  pomp  and  parade. 
The  January  writer  says,  "plan  for  out- 
ings that  are  at  hand;"  while  I  add, 
look  for  the  clover-leaf  of  content- 
ment right  near  your  own  doorstone, 
and  it  is  yours  without  any  great  out- 
Jay  or  expense. — X.  X. 
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— In  the  December 

Child  Service  on  »  uamber    Qf  Baby_ 
Money  Basis.  , 

hood  I  read  an  arti- 
cle which  strongly  commended  a  wo- 
man for  having  established  a  system  of 
service  as  between  parents  and  children 
uon  the  money  basis."'  In  closing  she 
says:  "I  wish  there  were  more  mothers 
like  her."  Presumably  she  wishes  all 
mothers  would  adopt  the  plan  whereby 
children  should  receive  cash  compensa- 


tion fo 
which 


the  numberless  little  helps 
hey  may  accomplish  for  the 


mother,  about  the  house.  Would  this 
really  be  a  good  scheme? 

I  know  a  case  in  point  where  the 
children  were  thus  brought  to  look  on 
home  service  from  a  cash  standpoint. 
One  daughter  and  one  son  are  living. 
Whenever  the  mother  gives  anything 
to  one  of  them,  the  other  insists  that 
he  or  she  should  have  the  like  amount. 
On  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  the 
mother  went  to  live  with  the  (married) 
daughter,  paying  weekly  board  and  fur- 
nishing   her    own    room.  Whenever 
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Healthy,  Happy  Children. 


I HAVE  used  M ELLIN'S  Food  for  two  of  my  children  with  great 
success.  The  elder  of  the  two  commenced  using  it  at  the  age  of 
five  weeks,  when  quite  sick,  and  when  no  other  food  would  agree  with 
her;  she  cried  constantly,  and  was  fast  losing  flesh.  The  first  week 
of  using  Mellin's  Food  she  seemed  better,  being  much  more  quiet. 
In  the  next  two  weeks  she  gained  two  pounds,  and  was  as  good- 
natured  a  child  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  We  continued  the  use  of 
Mellin's  Food  for  her  until  ten  months  of  age,  and  she  is  now  nearly 
three  years  old,  and  a  strong,  healthy,  happy  child.  The  younger  one 
has  been  fed  entirely  on  Mellin's  Food  since  two  weeks  of  age.  and 
is  the  healthiest  and  happiest  of  all  our  family  of  four  children.  She  is 
now  a  year  old  and  is  still  using  Mellin's  Food  ;  has  cut  nine  teetJi 
with  no  trouble,  and  is  so  plump  and  good-natured  as  to  be  a  wonder 
to  all  who  see  her.  In  fact,  I  cannot  say  enough  in  favor  of  Mellin's 
Food.  MRS.  F.  D.  BROWN, 

Millerton,  X.V. 

The  above  letter  tells  its  own  story.  Mellin's  Food 
produces  good  results,  not  as  a  medicine,  but  because  it  is 
adapted  to  the  infant's  digestion,  and  contains  proper  and 
sufficient  nourishment  for  growing  babies. 


ELLIN'S  FOOD  Makes 
Milk  Like  Mothers  Milk 


Write  to  us  (a  postal  ivill  do)  and  ive  will  send  you  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food 
free  of  all  expense. 

DOLIBER-GOODALE  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS 
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friends  of  the  mother  visited  her 
(friends  of  the  old-time  family  they 
were),  their  meals  were  settled  for  by 
the  mother.  Everything,  in  fact,  was 
put  on  a  money  basis,  and,  as  I  believe, 
in  consequence  of  this  very  habit  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  of  "hiring"  her 
children,  when  they  were  young,  to  do 
the  things  which  all  children  should 
feel  it  a  privilege  to  do  for  their  par- 
ents for  love's  sweet  sake. 

I  believe,  instead  of  fostering  "in- 
dustry" and  giving  them  "some  idea  of 
financial  management,"  this  plan 
spoken  of  fosters  selfishness,  and  puts 
the  greed  for  gain  in  place  of  the  love 
to  serve  others  for  love's  sake.  There 
is  too  much  of  mere  exchange  of  labor 
for  cash  in  these  days.  The  world 
grows  selfish  under  strict  methods  of 


this  kind.  We  neglect  our  neighbor 
because  "we  don't  owe  him  anything^ 
or  he  "hasn't  done  anything  for  us." 
If  we  are  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves, acts  of  helpfulness  must  not  be 
put  upon  a  financial  foundation,  and 
least  of  all  in  the  home  life,  where 
the  little  minds  are  in  process  of  de- 
velopment, and  such  a  course  hardens 
them  to  worldliness. 

There  is  a  place  for  work  and  a 
place  for  money  and  "financial  man- 
agement," but  in  my  opinion  it  isn't 
in  the  home  of  childhood.  I  am  thank- 
ful I  can  look  back  on  my  childhood 
days  and  think  that  what  I  have  done 
for  parents  and  loved  ones  about  me 
was  done  for  love — from  impulses  of 
good-will  and  affection. — A.  D. 
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T  has  been  said  by  one  who 
had  much  to  do  with  chil- 
dren that  there  are  two 
ways  of  considering  a 
child — one,  as  a  living  doll,  whose  chief 
function  it  is  to  amuse  and  interest  its 
owner,  and  the  other,  as  an  individual, 
developing  under  certain  laws  and  hav- 
ing by  reason  of  its  individual  peculi- 
arities certain  physical  and  moral 
rights.  We  believe  that  the  latter  is 
the  true  way  of  studying  the  child,  and 
hence  our  discussion  of  the  baby  will 
be  from  this  standpoint.  By  the  word 
"model"  we  refer  to  a  child  inheriting 
the  usual  functions  and  evolutionary 
powers  of  the  healthful  human  being 
whose  development  is  untrammeled  in 
any  particular.  Our  discussion  of  the 
model  baby  will  naturally  be  in  two 
directions;  first,  its  physical  constitu- 
tion, and  second,  its  nervous  system 
and  psychical  organism. 

No  consideration  of  the  child  can  be 
rational  which  does  not  first  take  into 
account  the  remarkable  force  known 
as  heredity.  The  closest  study  of 
the  origin  of  the  human  being  leads  us 
to  believe  that  the  child  resembles  its 


parents  because  its  body  contains  a  por- 
tion of  the  molecules  which  comprise 
those  of  the  parents,  and  hence  the 
inheritance  of  physical  peculiarity  rests 
upon  a  physical  basis.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  if  the  unborn  young  of 
animals  be  subjected  to  continual  dis- 
turbance, interruptions  in  develop- 
ment occur  which  may  go  to  the  ex- 
tent of  producing  deformity  and  mon- 
strosities. Among  the  poor  and  ill, 
the  examples  are  far  too  numerous  of 
the  disastrous  results  of  starvation  and 
profoundly  depressed  conditions  of  the 
mother  as  affecting  her  offspring.  While 
some  authorities  doubt  the  effect  of  ma- 
ternalfright upon  the  unborn  child, still 
the  balance  of  proof  seems  in  favor  of 
the  belief  that  profound  mental  shock 
or  grave  nervous  disturbance  in  the 
mother  has  disastrous  results  upon  the 
child.  AVe  know  from  clinical  obser- 
vation that  the  unborn  child  may  share 
its  mother's  chills  and  fever,  or  pneu- 
monia, or  typhoid  and  many  other  dis- 
eased conditions.  If  the  laws  of  de- 
velopment are  to  be  allowed  their  per- 
fect work,  especial  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  mother's  pregnancy  be  dis- 
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turbed  as  little  as  possible.  Where  the 
conditions  are  favorable,  and  in  wo- 
men of  good  constitution,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  exercises  a  peculiarly 
happy  effect  upon  the  mother,  conduc- 
ing greatly  to  her  health  and  well-be- 
ing. The  primal  functions  of  the  hu- 
man body  may  be  established  before 
birth  with  a  regularity  and  perfection 
which  promise  health  and  long  life  to 
the  child;  while  disturbance  during 
this  period  may  result  in  physical  dis- 
tress and  possibly  blight  a  promising 
life. 

The  body  of  the  new-born  child  pre- 
sents certain  definite  proportions,  and 
definite  relations  exist  between  its 
important  parts.  It  has  been  said 
that  no  human  being  is  efficient  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  without  three 
large  B's — "Back,  Brains  and  Belly*' — 
and  this  homely  expression  indicates  that 
not  only  must  the  head  be  large  to  ac- 
commodate the  brain,  but  that  the  back 
must  be  well  developed  to  support  the 
head  and  the  body  in  the  erect  posture, 
while  the  abdomen  must  be  of  good 
size  and  well  developed  to  give  room 
for  the  necessary  digestive  apparatus. 
If  we  remember  the  remark  of  the  Sun- 
day-school scholar  that  the  "chief  end 
of  man  is  the  end  which  has  the  head 
on,"  it  is  natural  to  look  for  the  great- 
est circumference  in  the  skull  of  the 
infant;  and  before  the  child  has  ap- 
parently used  its  brain,  before  it  has 
given  evidence  of  more  than  animal 
life,  we  find  the  circumference  of  its 
skull  exceeding  that  of  its  chest  or  ab- 
domen. Next  in  size  comes  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  abdomen,  and  next 
that  of  the  chest,  which  bears  a  ratio 
to  the  length  of  the  child  as  one  to  one- 
half,  plus  10  cms.    Expressing  these 


facts  in  figures,  the  average  baby  at 
birth  is  50  centimeters  long,  has  a  chest 
circumference  of  35  cms.,  and  a  skull 
circumference  of  37  to  38;  no  serious 
deviation  from  these  proportions  can 
be  present  without  disease. 

The  head  and  face  of  the  baby  are 
naturally  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  its  anatomy.  Eecent  studies  in  the 
surgery  of  childhood  have  brought  us 
to  believe  that  the  skull  is  but  the 
shell  of  the  nut  of  which  the  brain  is 
the  kernel,  and  that  the  size  of  the 
cranium  depends  upon  the  size  and  de- 
velopment of  the  brain  for  which  it 
acts  as  a  protective  covering.  Evi- 
dence of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  pe- 
culiar structure  of  the  infant's  skull, 
in  that  it  is  composed  of  pieces  not 
perfectly  joined  at  birth,  but  elastic, 
permitting  very  considerable  alteration 
in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  skull  to 
facilitate  the  infant's  birth.  One  point, 
especially,  upon  the  cranium  remains 
open  for  some  time  and  that  is  a  depres- 
sion a  little  behind  the  forehead,  which 
is  Called  the  greater  fontanelle.  It  is  here 
that  the  beating  of  the  child's  brain  may 
be  observed,  it  is  here  that  the  cerebral 
pulse  of  the  infant  may  be  felt.  Hence 
the  word  "fontanelle,"  or  little  fountain, 
from  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tissues  ob- 
served at  this  point.  The  structure  of 
the  cranium  in  the  infant  embraces 
every  principle  of  architecture  used  in 
the  buildin^  of  the  arch,  the  dome, 
and  the  buttress.  The  greatest  possi- 
ble protection  against  injury  is  coupled 
with  the  least  possible  weight  and  the 
greatest  elasticity  in  the  bony  struc- 
ture. 

The  face  of  the  infant  is  thought  by 
fond  parents  to  be  full  of  expression, 
although  this  is  denied  by  certain  re- 
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alists  and  cynics  to  whom  all  babies 
look  alike.  Controversy  aside,  the  face 
may  be  divided  into  three  zones,  each 
of  which  gives  information  regarding 
the  condition  of  other  portions  of  the 
bod  v.  The  upper  zone  embraces  the 
forehead  and  the  eyes,  and  forms  an  in- 
dex to  the  condition  of  the  brain  of 
the  child.  The  second  zone  embraces 
the  nostrils  and  the  upper  lip,  and  tells 
us  of  the  state  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, while  the  third  division  of  the 
face  embraces  the  mouth  and  chin,  and 
gives  essential  information  about  the 
digestive  system.  Were  our  readers 
to  be  told  the  precise  indications  of 
disease  to  be  read  in  these  different 
leaves  of  the  cranial  book,  each  one 
would  find  cause  for  anxiety  in  some 
harmless  expression  in  her  child's  face. 
I  shall  reveal  no  "secrets  of  the  prison- 
house,"  and  avoid  unnecessary  alarm. 

The  three  portions  of  the  face,  when 
combined,  give  the  impression  to  the 
beholder  which  we  characterize  as  the 
expression  of  the  child.  Here  we  en- 
ter the  realm  of  poetry  and  idealism. 
The  sleeping  infant  whose  lips  part  in 
a  gentle  smile  is  thought  by  the  fond 
mother  to  have  visions  of  that  bright 
world  whence  he  has  so  recently  come, 
while,  alas  for  sentiment!  the  physiolo- 
gist would  tell  you  that  these  move- 
ments of  the  facial  muscles  were  the 
result  of  the  gentle  but  regular  move- 
ments of  the  child's  intestine.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  health  and  disease 
have  their  expressions  in  the  child's 
face  as  well  marked  as  the  expressions 
of  emotion  in  the  features  of  the  adult, 
and  the  skilled  observer  by  simply  look- 
ing at  an  infant  can  often  tell  much 
regarding  its  condition.  The  look  of 
the  infant  is  commonly  said  to  be  va- 


cant, and  one  of  the  first  signs  of  in- 
telligence is  the  disposition  of  the  child 
to  follow  a  moving  object  with  the  eyes. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  new- 
born infant  sees,  but  does  not  perceive, 
and  that  perception  is  of  very  gradual 
development,  it  can  readily  be  under- 
stood why  the  child's  visual  expression 
is  often  that  of  vacancy.  The  eye  is 
an  instrument  for  receiving  sensations, 
and  only  experience  and  effort  enable 
us  to  perceive  objects,  to  estimate  their 
size,  color,  contour  and  distance  from 
us. 

The  back  of  the  well-formed  baby  is 
always  a  source  of  pride  to  its  fond 
mother; its  straightness,the  solid  masses 
of  muscle  which  lie  along  the  spine, 
the  suppleness  with  which  the  child 
can  turn  and  twist,  all  give  evidence 
of  future  sturdy  growth.  One  appre- 
ciates but  too  well  the  contrast  when 
a  child  with  spinal  disease  is  presented 
for  observation.  The  chest  of  the  baby 
is  almost  flat,  there  being  no  beading 
of  the  ribs  and  no  ■  pigeon-breast  to 
mark  weakness  and  deformity.  The 
movements  of  the  chest  are  free  but 
gentle,  and  both  boys  and  girls  breathe 
alike,  largely  by  movements  of  the  ab- 
domen and  lower  ribs. 

Mothers  are  often  surprised  at  the 
large  size  of  the  baby's  abdomen.  The 
aldermanic  proportions  of  the  little 
seraph  sometimes  shock  a  poetical  par- 
ent, and  cause  fear  lest  a  tumor  be 
present;  there  is  a  tumor  in  the  ab- 
domen of  the  healthy  baby,  and  that 
tumor  is  the  liver.  This  gland  in  in- 
fancy has  a  peculiar  function  as  a  fac- 
tory for  blood-cells,  and  Nature  kindly 
sends  the  baby  into  the  world  with  a 
considerable  balance  of  circulating 
blood-coins  to  his  credit,  stowed  away 
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in  the  liver  and  in  the  marrow  of  his 
bones;  hence  the  large  size  of  the  liver 
in  the  baby.  Alas  th&t  this  enlarge- 
ment in  infancy  is  so  often  reproduced 
in  the  overstocked  liver  of  the  gour- 
mand in  later  life!  The  stomach  of 
the  healthy  baby  is  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  size  of  that  organ  in  later 
years;  this  fact  is  scarcely  believed  by 
mothers  and  nurses,  and  hence  the  fa- 
miliar attempt  to  put  from  four  to  six 
ounces  of  milk  into  a  one-ounce  stom- 
ach, with  disastrous  results.  Soon  af- 
ter birth  the  infant  stomach  holds 
only  a  little  more  than  an  ounce,  and 
this  is  all  which  the  child  naturally  ob- 
tains from  its  mother's  breast  immedi- 
ately after  its  birth.  The  stomach  nat- 
urally is  an  unimportant  piece  of  fur- 
niture, and  it  is  only  when  the  baby 
becomes  the  man  and  has  stretched  his 
stomach,  and  made  it  hold  a  varied  as- 
sortment of  food,  that  it  assumes  the  di- 
lated and  transverse  position  of  the 

THE  PARENTS  OF 

BY  DE.  EDWIN  J. 

Croup  is  a  disease  which  strikes  ter- 
ror into  the  heart  of  all  timid  parents. 
The  first  bark  shakes  them  like  an  ex- 
plosive. With  both  feet  foremost 
(four  feet  in  all),  they  leap  out  of  bed 
and  rush  for  a  convenient  telephone. 
The  doctor  at  the  other  end  is  sleeping 
with  that  benevolent  smile  on  his  face 
which  never  deserts  the  true,  God-fear- 
ing physician,  even  in  slumber.  Finally 
he  awakens  and  discreetly  suppresses 
all  manifestations  of  fatigue  when  in- 
formed that  Tom  or  Arabella  has  the 
croup.  If  a  young  physician,  he  will 
come  at  once.    If  an  older  man,  with 


adult.  The  digestion  of  the  baby  is 
done  in  its  intestine,  and  this  is  ample 
in  length  for  all  its  needs.  The  moral 
to  be  derived  from  these  facts  is  as 
follows:  If  the  baby  be  given  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  it  needs 
little  or  no  nourishment  for  24  or  48 
hours  after  birth;  its  letter  of  credit  in 
the  liver  will  last  longer  than  that,  but 
it  is  well  to  use  only  part  of  this  letter 
of  credit  while  waiting  for  the  mother's 
bank  to  assume  specie  payments  and 
put  coin  in  circulation  through  the 
milk.  If  the  child's  stomach  can  hold 
so  little,  then  it  must  take  but  little, 
and  take  that  little  often;  hence  the 
frequent  nursing  which  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  infant's  demand.  If  the  di- 
gestion of  the  baby  be  intestinal,  then 
it  cannot  take  sour  things  because  the 
contents  of  the  intestine  are  not  sour 
in  health,  but  neutral  or  alkaline ;  these 
simple  facts  are  abundantly  proven  by 
observation. 

CROUPY  CHILDREN. 

KUH,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

furrows  traced  on  his  face  by  past  anx- 
ieties, he  will  come  in  the  morning. 
Meanwhile  the  wet  compress  and  ipe- 
cac, or  what  not,  are  resorted  to  as  a 
consolation  and  occupation. 

This  unreasonable  fear,  this  impla- 
cable, relentless  disregard  for  the  most 
cherished  physician's  rest,  whence  does 
it  come?  It  comes  from  a  confusion 
of  ideas  as  to  simple  catarrhal  and 
membranous  (or  diphtheritic)  croup. 
This  latter  form  of  croup,  associated 
with  and  being  an  extension  downward 
of  diphtheria,  is  justly  feared.  It  is, 
however,  almost  invariably  secondary 
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to  diphtheria  of  the  upper  throat  (ton- 
sils and  pharynx)  and  is  of  gradual  de- 
velopment. The  child  has  generally 
been  ailing  for  several  days  and,  if 
blessed  wth  sensible  parents,  been  un- 
der the  care  of  a  plrysician  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  recognized  the  disease. 
Any  physician  entrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  this  kind  of  a  patient  will 
not  hesitate  to  respond  immediately  to 
a  call  announcing  laryngeal  complica- 
tion. 

The  other  form  of  croup,  however, 
which  sometimes  coerces  a  peaceful, 
sober  and  moral  physician  into  mid- 
night prowling,  is  merely  a  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  larnyx,  the  anal- 
ogy of  hoarseness  in  the  adult.  The 
same  affection  which  makes  an  adult 
hoarse  makes  a  child  croupy.  There 
is,  therefore,  just  about  the  same  provo- 
cation for  domestic  panic  in  case  of 
hoarseness  in  an  adult  that  there  is  in 
the  croupy  cough  of  a  child.  If,  how- 
ever, the  inflammation  of  the  larynx  is 
so  intense  as  to  encroach  upon  the  free- 
dom of  breathing,  which  can  occur 
rather  easily  in  children  with  laryngi- 
tis— as  their  larynx  is  of  comparatively 
small  diameter — the  prompt  services  of 
a  physician  are  not  superfluous;  if  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  assure  the 
parents  that  the  child  is  not  suffering 
from  that  relatively  -very  rare  form  of 
diphtheria  which  occurs  primarily  in 
the  larynx  (primary  membranous 
croup).  Candor,  however,  forces  the 
admission  that  even  the  physician  can- 
not always  determine  this  question 
without  awaiting  developments,  such 
as  the  growth  of  a  serum  culture,  etc. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  dis- 
turbing the  night's  rest  of  a  physician 
for  a  mere  croupy  cough,  without  com- 


plications. It  has  often  seemed  as  if 
some  portion  of  the  parental  (or,  let 
us  say,  paternal)  alarm  were  the  ex- 
pression of  an  impatience  contrary  to 
that  of  Mr.  Wardle  in  the  "Pickwick 
Papers,"  whose  petulant  ejaculation, 
"Damn  that  boy,  he's  asleep,"  has  un- 
dergone the  transformation  to  "d . . . . 
that  boy,  he's  awake."  I  should 
like  to  pause  here  for  an  instant,  in  or- 
der to  record  my  protest  against  the 
profanity  in  this  quotation.  The  quo- 
tation seemed  necessary  to  my  article, 
but  I  wish  to  be  counted  among  the 
first  to  deprecate  its  vulgarity. 

The  difficulty  of  satisfying  some  par- 
ents is  exemplified  in  the  experience  of 
a  well-known,  conscientious  and  able 
physician,  who,  under  the  seal  of  se- 
crecy, relates  the  following  amusing 
incident.  Upon  being  hastily  sum- 
moned one  stormy  night  to  a  croupy 
child,  he  sought  to  ward  off  the  expo- 
sure of  a  visit  by  asking  to  have  the 
child  cough  into  the  telephone.  The 
little  boy  obeyed  the  request  with  re- 
markable cheerfulness  and  alacrity, 
whereupon  the  doctor  in  perfect  good 
faith  reassured  the  parents,  gave  some 
simple  directions,  and  returned  to  his 
lonely  couch.  Some  days  afterward  he 
learned  throusrh  a  mutual  friend  that 
the  anxious  parents  after  a  short  con- 
sultation had  called  in  a  more  com- 
placent and  anxious  practitioner. 

The  question  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  most  parents  will  now  be: 
How  are  we  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween ordinary  croupiness  (hoarse- 
ness) and  the  serious  membranous 
croup?  The  question  has  already 
been  answered.  In  addition,  this 
might  be  said:    Nothing  reassures  a 
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mother  so  much  as  to  be  told  that  a 
child  has  no  "spots"  in  its  throat.  Chil- 
dren can  be  trained  remarkably  early 
to  have  their  throat  inspected.  Within 
recent  experience,  I  found  a  child  aged 
thirteen  months  who  permitted  throat 
examination  without  any  resistance  or 
difficulty,  opening  his  mouth  when  re- 
quested to  do  so.  A  mother  should 
train  herself  and  her  child  to  throat 
inspection  at  the  earliest  age,  just  as 
she  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  use 


of  the  thermometer.  Good  light,  com- 
mon sense  and  gentle  manipulation  of 
the  spoon  are  the  only  requisites. 

We  usually  find  the  most  intelli- 
gent mothers  to  be  the  most  self- 
reliant.  An  even  poise  in  a  parent 
rears  a  well-balanced  child,  and  no 
influence  is  so  beneficial  to  chil- 
dren as  that  of  parents  whose  emotions 
are  so  well  under  control  that  no  child 
will  ever  be  permitted  to  witness  panic 
and  confusion  in  illness  or  health. 


INFANTILE  ATHLETICS. 


BY  HENRY  LING  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK. 


mi 


RTMITIVE  man  was  of  ne- 
cessity athletic;  he  was 
obliged  to  hunt  and  fight 
in  order  to  exist.  Now 
that  man  has  come  to  live  largely  by 
his  wits,  obligatory  muscular  activity 
has  vastly  diminished,  but  men  still 
find  it  advantageous  to  train  their  mus- 
cles in  sports  and  games,  athletic  ex- 
ercises, drills  and  gymnastics,  because 
the  human  organism  is  imperfectly 
adapted  to  a  sluggish  or  sedentary  ex- 
istence. The  proper  adjustment  be- 
tween the  different  organs  and  their 
harmonious  co-operation  depend  in  a 
large  degree  upon  habitual  and  ade- 
quate muscular  activity,  and  it  is  large- 
ly through  these  same  muscular  move- 
ments that  the  body  and  brain  are  built 
up.  The  new-born  babe  is,  as  it  were, 
but  half  made;  its  organs  are  in- 
complete, its  activities  are  restricted, 
and  they  will  never  attain  full  and  har- 
monious development  except  under  the 
stimulus  of  use. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
nervous  and  muscular  elements  are  so 
intimately  related  as  to  form  practical- 
ly but  one  system,  and  that  while  mus- 
cular activity  reacts  upon  all  the  or- 
gans and  tissues  of  the  body,  the  nerv- 
ous elements  are  peculiarly  dependent 
upon  it.  The  brain  and  nerve-centers 
are  feeble  and  impotent  masters,  with- 
out the  constant  service  of  the  muscles. 
Education  and  progress  come  through 
motor  and  sensory  experience,  that  is, 
largely  and  fundamentally,  through 
muscular  activity.  Besides  the  visible 
movements  of  those  muscles  which  are 
attached  to  the  skeleton,  and  which 
place  us  in  relation  with  the  external 
world,  there  is  another  important  set  of 
movements  imparted  by  the  delicate 
fibers  which  are  arranged  about  the  ves- 
sels and  hollow  organs;  these  serve  to 
regulate  and  adjust  the  world  inside  of 
us.  They  circulate  the  blood  and  gov- 
ern its  distribution,  propel  the  food 
along  the  alimentary  canal,  assist  in  the 
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preparation  and  separation  of  its  nu- 
tritive elements,  and  in  the  elimination 
of  waste,  and  play  an  important  part 
in  the  countless  processes  which  render 
life  possible.  The  air  is  pumped  in 
respiration  by  muscular  movements 
which  have  relations  with  both  these 
systems. 

Now  the  proper  activities  of  this 
organic  muscular  system,  as  well  as 
the  chemical  processes  in  the  tissues, 
are  largely  dependent  upon  habitual  ac- 
tivity of  the  skeletal  muscles.  This  is 
even  more  true  of  the  infant  than  of  the 
adult,  for  the  kind  and  degree  of  mus- 
cular activity  will  also  largely  deter- 
mine the  structure  of  body,  mind  and 
character.  It  is  not  without  object 
that  the  babe  begins  to  exercise  five 
months  or  more  before  birth.  New- 
born infants,  though  among  the  most 
helpless  of  Nature's  children,  are  less 
gelatinous  than  we  often  suppose. 
They  come  into  the  world  with  consid- 
erable physical  training,  and  some  ex- 
traordinary muscular  endowments.  Dr. 
Louis  Robinson,  for  instance,  has  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  to  support  their 
weight  by  grasping  a  horizontal  rod 
with  the  hands.  The  infant  indeed 
comes  upon  the  scene  with  a  kick  and 
a  cry;  and  no  sound  on  the  whole  round 
earth  is  sweeter  or  more  portentous.  In 
waking  hours  the  little  limbs  practice 
constant  and  vigorous  movements,  su- 
perficially aimless,  but  nevertheless  im- 
portant in  promoting  tissue  changes 
fundamental  to  nutrition  and  other 
physiological  processes,  as  well  as  in 
furnishing  sensory  and  motor  experi- 
ences necessary  to  mental  and  bodily 
growth,  development  and  power.  At 
three  months  of  age  the  baby  "finds" 
its  hands  and  begins  to  hold  and  reach 


out  for  objects:  at  eight  or  nine  months 
it  creeps;  at  twelve  or  fourteen  it  walks; 
and  so  progresses  from  simple  to  com- 
plex purposive  movements,  and  to  such 
adjustments  as  put  it  in  more  comforta- 
ble and  intimate  relations  with  its  sur- 
roundings. Since  the  infant  has  such 
ample  endowments  and  spontaneous 
impulses  to  beneficent  activity,  our 
first  and  most  important  care  must  be 
to  avoid  undue  repression  or  interfer- 
ence. The  uncivilized  mother  takes 
care  that  the  wrappings  and  appliances 
needful  to  protect  the  body  shall  not 
prevent  freedom  of  movement. 

In  describing  Indian  infancy  and 
the  use  of  the  portable  cradle,  Mrs. 
Fletcher  says:  T; 

"It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  child  is 
kept  up  all  the  time.  Every  day  the  baby 
is  bathed  and  placed  on  a  robe  or  blanket  to 
kick  and  crow  to  his  heart's  content ;  but 
when  the  family  cares  call  the  mother  away 
he  is  put  into  the  cradle  with  his  arm  free 
to  play  with  the  many  bright  beads  that 
hang  from  the  hoop  that  encircles  the  head 
of  this  little  portable  bed." 

In  Africa  the  system  of  physical 
training  practiced  by  certain  tribes  is 
more  vigorous.  Mr.  E.  J.  Glave  crives 
the  following  description  in  the  Cen- 
tury. 

"I  note  at  Chikwa's  that  the  little  baby 
strapped  to  his  mother's  back  has  a  rough- 
and-tumble  time  of  it,  but  takes  it  all  good- 
naturedly,  and  one  hears  very  little  crying 
in  the  village.  The  mother  goes  to  the  fields 
with  baby  on  her  back,  bobs  about  for  hours 
in  the  hot  sun,  weeding,  hoeing,  and  doing 
general  gardening:  carries  huge  jars  of  water 
on  her  head;  scrapes  him  repeatedly  as  she 
bends  and  enters  the  narrow,  low  doorways 
of  native  huts;  gives  him  a  thorough  shak- 
ing as  she  vigorously  pounds  corn  witA  a 
long  wooden  pestle;  takes  him  by  the  wrist, 
ducks  him  in  the  stream  till  he  is  nearly  suf- 
focated, and  then  spreads  him  on  a  mat  to 
dry." 

What  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  in- 
sipid experiences  of  our  overdraped, 
overcoddled  youngsters.    Such  rough 
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exercises  are  not  required  for  civilized 
babies;  they  will  attend  to  their  own 
gymnastics  if  not  prevented.  It  is  ev- 
ident that  the  movements  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs  should  not  be  impeded  with 
wrapping;  Baby's  activity  should  have 
free  play.  The  suits  should  be  loose 
and  as  simple  as  possible;  the  Gertrude 
suits  and  shorter  skirts  now  in  vogue 
look  in  the  right  direction.  Even  lit- 
tle babies  should  have  their  skirts 
thrown  back  from  time  to  time  and  be 
allowed  to  kick  with  their  feet.  Short 
skirts  should  be  put  on  early. 

I  strongly  recommend  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  feet  be  left 
naked  until  the  child  walks.  Our  elder 
little  boy  never  wore  shoes  or  stock- 
ings until  he  was  over  a  year  old; 
they  were  reluctantly  put  on  as  a  con- 
cession to  stray  needles  and  tacks,  and 
to  the  stratum  of  cold  air  which  lines 
the  floors  of  our  city  houses  in  winter. 
His  feet  during  this  year  of  barefoot- 
edness  were  always  warm,  and  until  he 
wore  shoes  he  never  had  a  cold.  When 
we  took  Baby  about  with  his  little  bare 
feet  sticking  out,  we  were  often  warned 
of  our  rashness  by  word  or  look,  but  we 
believe  that  the  normal  development 
of  the  foot  and  the  adjustive  and  re- 
sistive power  of  the  system  were  favor- 
ed. As  there  are  few  things  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  graceful  outlines  and 
play  of  movement  of  the  normal  foot 
of  infancy  (every  shoewearing  foot  is 
more  or  less  deformed),  there  is  no  aes- 
thetic loss.  This  little  boy  was  per- 
haps exceptionally  vigorous,  but  his 
younger  brother  was  delicate,  having  a 
poor  circulation  from  digestive  trouble 
connected  with  artificial  feeding.  At 
one  time  his  feet  and  hands  were  so 
cold  that  we  felt  it  must  be  better  to 


cover  them.  We  found,  however,  after 
thorough  trial  that  the  use  of  stockings 
aggravated  the  difficulty,  and  he  is  still 
stockingless  at  eight  months,  and  now 
has  warm  feet. 

When  it  comes  to  artificial  exer- 
cises for  the  baby,  there  are  few 
prevalent  among  us  that  are  calcu- 
lated to  help  him.  Monotonous  jarr- 
ing, shaking  and  trotting  are  undesir- 
able and  may  be  harmful.  When  the 
idea  is  once  grasped  that  a  good  hearty 
cry  is  an  admirable  chest  expander, 
there  is  less  temptation  to  this  form  of 
parental  indulgence,  for  it  will  usually 
be  found  that  the  baby  is  trotted  for 
the  sake  of  the  trotter  rather  than  for 
his  own.  In  the  long  run  peevishness, 
which  is  often  due  to  indigestion,  is 
amenable  to  regulation  of  the  dice, 
tempered  by  rational  discipline. 

As  to  holding,  it  would  seem  that  a  cer- 
tain amount,  sufficient  to  give  the  baby 
occasional  change  of  position,  would  be 
in  the  line  of  rational  exercise.  A 
baby  of  my  acquaintance  was  never 
held  or  taken  in  the  arms.  This  man- 
agement was  practiced  from  principle, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  plan  is 
hardly  less  vicious  than  continual  hold- 
ing; in  either  case  the  development  and 
incitement  to  muscular  activity  due  to 
varied  posture  is  well  nigh  eliminated. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  infant  in  questio?i 
was  rather  feeble  and  backward  in  sit- 
ting and  walking.  In  another  instance, 
in  which  the  baby,  when  not  sleeping 
or  riding,  was  always  held  in  the  lap  or 
on  the  arm,  the  child  was  apparently 
healthy,  but  also  rather  backward.  ~No 
wonder  the  mother  thought  and  said 
that  babies  were  a  great  care.  The  mo- 
ther is  the  baby's  natural  protector,  but 
she  should  not  forget  that  there  is  and 
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can  be  in  the  long  run  no  adequate  pro- 
tection but  that  furnished  by  the 
child's  own  organism.  Already  in  in- 
fancy must  the  foundation  for  true 
manhood  and  womanhood  and  for  vig- 
orous health  be  laid,  by  permitting  the 
baby  within  his  reactive  powers  to 
overcome  resistant  and  adverse  forces; 
we  simply  enfeeble  him  by  removing 
the  causes  for  effort  and  adjustment. 
In  other  words,  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
posure is  desirable  and  cannot  be  eli- 
minated except  at  the  expense  of  the 
baby's  ultimate  vigor.  This  is  one  rea- 
son among  several  why  the  baby  should 
be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open 
air.  One  should  not  'be  satisfied  with 
sending  him  out  for  a  short  daily  prom- 
enade in  the  baby-carriage,  but  he 
should  be  accustomed  to  lie  and  sleep 
in  his  carriage  out  of  doors.  A  baby 
who  was  kept  out  of  doors  many  hours 
a  day  in  all  weathers  throughout  a  New- 
England  winter  was  in  the  spring  the 
picture  of  ruddy  health,  while  the 
neighbors'  children,  who  had  been 
housed  for  fear  of  exposure,  exhibited 
various  degrees  of  paleness.  If  a  child 
has  been  delicately  brought  up,  how- 
ever, his  system  has  acquired  an  arti- 
ficial susceptibility,  and  he  should  be 
accustomed  by  degrees  to  a  more  robust 
life. 

In  addition  to  taking  the  baby  into 
the  open  air,  take  pains  to  bring  fresh 
air  to  the  baby  when  he  is  in  the  house, 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  keeping  the 
windows  open.  The  same  people  who 
are  so  careful  to  keep  the  windows  shut 
to  prevent  draughts,  will  permit  all 
sorts  of  unsuitable  things  to  be  eaten  at 
all  sorts  of  times  without  a  qualm. 
Children  are  not  necessarily  hot-house 
plants,  and  neither  man  nor  child  at- 


tains his  best  vigor  in  a  sultry  or  stag- 
nant atmosphere.  Twice  a  day  the  baby 
should  have  a  special  air-bath;  the  first 
may  well  be  in  the  morning  when  he  is 
tubbed.  Do  not  hasten  to  cover  him, 
but  with  judgment  keep  him  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  rub  the  skin  before  and 
after  the  bath  until  it  glows.  Before 
bed-time  take  off  all  the  clothing,  put 
the  baby  on  a  blanket,  rub  him  well  for 
several  minutes,  roll  him  over  and  expose 
him  to  the  air.  Even  little  babies  en- 
joy this,  and  long  before  they  can  walk 
look  forward  to  it  as  a 'lark."  When  old 
enough  to  toddle  about,  they  seem  to 
like  nothing  so  much  as  this  rub  and 
frolic,  and  when  running  about  un- 
clothed everything  takes  on  a  new  and 
more  attractive  aspect.  Our  little  boy 
of  two  and  a  half  has  always,  since  he 
was  able  to  walk,  had  his  run  naked 
every  evening,  and  even  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  in  winter  was  sixty 
or  less  his  skin  was  always  glowing  and 
he  never  gave  the  least  sign  of  feeling 
cold.  These  air-baths,  as  well  as  rub- 
bing and  the  brisk  application  of  water, 
are  true  gymnastics  for  the  skin  and  ves- 
sels, and  a  refreshing  tonic  and  protec- 
tion against  microbes  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

When  the  baby  can  sit  up  straight 
and  strong,  he  can  safely  be  propped 
with  pillows  on  bed  or  floor  and  allow- 
ed to  amuse  himself,  but  I  have  seen 
serious  harm  result  from  forcing  babies 
to  sit  before  they  were  strong  enough. 
Some  children  never  creep,  but  if  Baby 
shows  a  strong  desire  to  do  so,  let  him. 
Early  walking  should  never  be  encour- 
aged; it  is  far  safer  to  restrain  it.  Hosts 
of  children  acquire  weak  ankles,  bandy- 
legs  and  knock-knees  from  being  urged 
or  permitted  to  walk  too  young.    It  is 
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safer,  especially  in  city  children,  to  wait 
until  the  tissues  are  stronger.  For  this 
reason  I  do  not  favor  the  use  of  a  baby 
tender.  It  tempts  the  child  to  walk 
before  he  is  prepared.  If,  however, 
the  baby  does  not  sit  up  before  he  is 
eight  or  ten  months  old,  and  does  not 
walk  when  he  is  eighteen  months  old, 
the  cause  of  the  backwardness  should 
be  investigated. 

Through  all  the  child's  activity  after 
the  first  months  runs  the  golden  thread 
of  the  play  instinct,  so  essential  to 
physical,  mental  and  moral  upbuilding. 
This  will  prove  most  helpful  in  devel- 
oping and  training  the  young  child, 
provided  sufficient  opportunity  is  fur- 
nished for  its  exercise.  Here  fits  in  the 
question  of  public  and  private  play- 
spaces,  sand-piles,  pets,  companions  and 
all  the  simple  material  necessary  for 
interested  and  joyous  activity,  formal 
toys  being  the  least  important. 

The  desire  to  be  helpful,  if  not  in- 
stinctive, is  early  and  easily  acquired, 
and  before  the  age  of  two  the  child 
will  love  to  make  a  beginning  at  putting 
away  his  toys,  fetching  and  carrying 
and  "helping  mother."  Other  tastes 
can  be  similarly  utilized.  Above  all,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  influ- 
ence of  these  earliest  activities  before 


the  kindergarten  age  are  of  the  pro- 
foundest  importance. 

If  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  ar- 
ticle be  correct,  it  is  an  easy  inference 
that  city  life  is  unfavorable  to  normal 
infantile  development,  and  this  is 
abundantly  substantiated  by  observa- 
tion. In  a  thousand  ways  the  city  child 
is  hampered,  repressed  and  confined. 
When  the  baby  walks  the  difficulty  in- 
creases; there  is  no  sufficient  outlet  to 
the  spontaneous  impulses  to  activity. 
The  little  boy-afraid-of-his-clothes  tag- 
ging after  a  maid  is  a  sad  and  un- 
wholesome sight.  The  young  child 
needs  freedom  as  well  as  guidance,  the- 
companionship  of  children  and  animals 
and  intimacy  with  Nature.  Parents 
who  wish  not  to  deprive  their  children 
of  their  right  to  grow  strong  and  capa- 
ble must  at  least  give  them  large  and 
repeated  doses  of  country  life.  It  is  a 
sad  fact  that  many  more  city  children- 
are  born  healthy  than  remain  healthy  at 
the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year  of' 
life.  The  desire  to  protect  and  foster - 
is  legitimate,  but  let  us  be  very  careful" 
lest  our  over-zealous  interference  mar- 
at  its  foundation  the  wonderful  struc- 
ture which  the  child  is  ever  building,, 
and  must  build,  for  himself. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 

Suggestions  for  Home  Occupation.  are  so  restless  and  noisy."    And  we- 

We  mothers  do  not  take  our  chil-  can't  endure  them  in  the  house  all  day, 

dren  to  church  or  places  of  entertain-  for  "they  drive  us  almost  distracted." 

ment,  because  "they  won't  keep  still/'  In  short,  the  one  great  crime  of  baby- 

We  do  not  put  them  at  the  company  hood  is  non-passivity, 

dining  table,  because  "they  can't  keep  Does  the  violet  in  the  hedge  or  the 

still."    We  do  not  travel  or  take  them  fruit  tree  in  the  orchard  stand  forever 

out  for  the  afternoon,  because  "they  passive?    Is  the  moon  in  the  starry. 
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sky  poised  in  one  constant,  unchange- 
able position?  How  about  the  beauti- 
ful earth  on  which  we  move — is  it  not 
turning  forever  and  ever?  Nowhere  is 
Nature  or  the  world  of  humanity  at  rest, 
and  yet  we  expect  the  children,  who  are 
bursting  with  growth  and  impetus,  to 
remain  motionless  and  stationary  at 
our  pleasure  and  convenience. 

Our  need  is  to  recognize  the  child's 
right  to  be  active  and  then  allow  him 
the  full  privilege  of  that  right.  The 
first  expression  of  the  child  is  strength. 
His  little  legs  when  they  kick  against 
the  crib  bars  say:  "We  are  strong." 
The  little  hands,  when  they  clutch 
papa's  beard  and  hold  fast,  declare: 
"How  strong  we  are!"  Strength  can 
never  be  expended  in  idleness.  Give 
the  children  plenty  to  do.  It  often 
seems  puzzling  and  difficult  to  find 
suitable  employment  for  the  very 
young  children  at  home,  but  there  is 
much  work  that  the  baby  fingers  can  do 
and  find  real  enjoyment  and  help  in 
doing. 

Sticking  pins  into  a  cushion  is  one  of 
the  first  things  a  baby  can  do,  and  I 
have  known  babies  to  commence  this 
at  eighteen  months  of  age.  My  experi- 
ence has  been  that  if  the  pins  and  cush- 
ion are  given  to  the  child  with  a  def- 
inite purpose,  the  delight  of  sticking 
is  so  great  that  there  is  never  any  at- 
tempt to  put  them  into  the  mouth. 
Any  common  cushion  will  do,  but  it  is 
especially  nice  to  cover  the  cushion 
with  checked  dish-toweling.  The  lines 
serve  as  a  sort  of  guide,  and  after  a 
h&by's  first  indefinite  "sticking"  are  a 
great  help  toward  symmetry  and  order. 

Then  there  is  Mrs.  Hailmann's  "busy 
tile."  A  wee  tot  of  eighteen  months 
can  amuse  herself  bv  the  half-hour 


sticking  those  tiny  pegs  into  their  tiny 
holes. 

Among  the  simple  occupations  for 
little  children  is  the  stringing  of  spools 
of  various  sizes  on  a  tape  needle  with 
cord  attached.  This  may  take  the 
place  of  kindergarten  beads.  The  but- 
ton box  follows,  then  a  box  of  mixed 
glass  beads.  Classifying  and  sorting 
is  a  natural  and  fascinating  work  for 
very  young  children,  and  the  fingers, 
eyes  and  brain  are  kept  busy  picking 
out  from  a  bottle  all  the  light  pebbles 
in  one  pile  and  all  the  dark  ones  into 
another,  or  sorting  seeds  of  a  kind  into 
different  saucers,  or  sorting  buttons, 
pieces  of  colored  wool  or  silk,  or  put- 
ting pictures  of  different  kinds  into  dif- 
ferent envelopes.  To  prepare  for  this 
work,  mothers  need  to  keep  an  assort- 
ment of  bags  and  boxes  into  which  can 
be  dropped  the  stray  articles  that  will 
prove  of  great  use  on  rainy  or  "conva- 
lescent" days. 

Then  there  are  soap  bubbles,  New- 
ton's sunny-day  playthings,  which  keep 
best  on  an  old  woolen  shawl.  A  pan 
filled  with  moist  sand,  if  you  have  no 
sand  tray,  can  stand  in  the  center  of  a 
sweeping  cloth  on  the  floor  and  furn- 
ish employment  for  a  whole  morning. 
To  change  from  this  to  similar  work, 
clay,  dough,  putty  or  warm  beeswax 
can  be  used  for  modeling. 

One  day  can  be  spent  in  looking  over 
the  seeds  which  the  children  saved  in 
autumn  and  planting  a  few  of  each 
kind  in  a  box  of  earth  "to  see  if  they 
will  grow." 

Children  love  to  work  with  papers, 
and  besides  the  kindergarten  cutting 
and  folding,  they  can  make  impromptu 
shawls,  napkins,  tablecloths,  bedding, 
caps  or  paper  flowers  for  the  sand  tray. 
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The  simplest  materials,  transformed  by 
the  child's  imagination,  make  a  fairy- 
land, and  in  the  end  are  the  best.  A 
girl  of  eight  will  get  far  more  enjoy- 
ment out  of  paper  dolls  which  she  has 
made  than  from  the  most  elaborate 
ready-made  paper  dolls  from  the  book- 
store. At  first,  copy  the  face  from 
some  simple  outline  picture,  and  then 
leave  her  to  cut  it  out  and  make  dresses, 
or  let  her  cut  the  heads  from  a  colored 
fashion  plate.  She  will  soon  make  the 
faces,  too,  paper  furniture  for  the  dolls, 
and  fit  up  an  ingenious  house  from  a 
paste-board  box,  with  windows,  doors, 
rugs,  furniture,  pictures  on  the  wall, 
etc. 

Children  enjoy  making  a  school  for 
their  dolls,  making  miniature  textbooks, 
such  as  Eeaders  or  "Mother  Goose 
Melodies,"  illustrated  with  crude  pen- 
cil drawings.  They  like  to  make 
home-made  parasols  and  fans,  if  you 
will  only  suggest  it. 

There  is  much  interesting  work  hi 
arranging  to  play  store  with  bottles, 
pebbles,  paper  money  and  all  the  varie- 
ty of  a  country  store.  If  mother  is 
near  by,  it  can  be  made  a  jolly  lesson 
in  trading,  with  its  products  of  home 
and  foreign  countries,  lines  of  com- 
merce and  methods  of  transportation. 

Old  magazines  and  picture  cata- 
logues can  be  saved  for  a  "house  da}7. ;' 
Then  the  children  can  make  large  en- 
velopes, in  which  to  enclose  all  cut  out, 
which  upon  some  future  day  can  be 
sorted  and  mounted  in  scrap  books  by 
older  children,  saving  the  very  best  for 
a  picture  portfolio.  As  taste  grows, 
those  really  worth  preserving  for  a  per- 
manent collection  may  be  sorted  from 
the  folio. 

An  older  child  may  make  for  a 


younger  a  picture  puzzle,  by  mounting 
it  on  cardboard,  then  cutting  the  card- 
board in  sections  for  the  younger  to  ad- 
just, till  he  remakes  the  picture. 

Pictures  of  noted  persons  can  be 
mounted  in  a  scrap  book,  with  room 
under  each  for  the  child  to  write  in 
name,  date  and  place  of  birth  or  bits  o* 
biography  gleaned  from  encyclopedia 
or  newspaper.  This  makes  a  good 
Christmas  present  for  papa  and  may 
represent  many  a  day's  work.  Other 
scrap  books  can  be  planned,  equally 
interesting,  of  scenes,  animals  and  the 
like. 

A  boy  of  seven  (and  a  girl  as  well) 
can  make  a  cabinet  of  a  wooden  soap- 
box with  two  shelves,  covered  with  wall 
paper  or  painted,  with  a  curtain  run  on 
wire,  to  cover  the  "curiosities/'  It  is 
well  to  have  a  cabinet  to  relieve  the 
boy's  pockets  of  their  treasures.  It  is 
a  good  "house  day's"  work  to  assort, 
label  and  catalogue  his  collection.  As 
he  grows,  his  cabinet  becomes  of  more 
value  as  a  collection  of  specimens, 
though  its  real  value  lies  in  the  boy, 
not  in  the  specimens. 

Drawing  and  coloring  are  not  to  be 
forgotten.  There  are  flower  catalogues 
for  the  three-year-old  to  color  with 
pencils  or  water  colors,  outline  drawing 
books  for  older  children,  or  the  picture 
scrap  books  and  paper  dolls  to  be  im- 
proved by  painting.  Then  there  is 
drawing  from  Xature — a  tea  cup,  a  leaf, 
a  vase,  a  box  or  any  simple  object — 
which  is  a  change  from  the  mechanical 
drawing  of  some  of  the  public  schools; 
outlining  on  paper  leaves  from  the  plant 
window;  smoking  a  glass  and  laying 
on  the  smoke  a  leaf,  then  transferring 
the  impression  from  the  leaf  to  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  which  makes  a  delicate 
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tracery;  and  coloring  eggs  ready  for 
Easter. 

For  a  change  of  work,  children  like 
to  knit  lines,  crochet  strings,  knit  on  a 
spool,  braid  rag  mats  for  the  doll's  house, 
featherstitch  dolls'  dresses  and  sew 
feathers  borrowed  from  a  pillow  to  the 
edge  of  a  doll's  cloak.  Almost  any 
kind  of  work  which  a  child  can  do, 
even  though  it  be  crude,  but  which  ac- 
complishes something  that  he  can  see, 
may  be  turned  into  a  good  "convales- 
cent day's"  amusement  and  save  the 
fretting,  quarreling  and  noise  which 
are  often  the  only  outlet  for  the  activ- 
ity of  a  household  of  children  shut  olf 
from  their  usual  sports. 

Mothers  say,  "This  takes  time,  which 
I  cannot  afford  to  give."    Oh,  if  you 


would  only  believe  it,  this  saves  time! 
The  recipe  in  brief  is  this: 

(1.)  A  little  forethought  in  saving 
materials. 

(2.)  A  little  ingenuity  in  setting  the 
children  to  find  out  what  they  can  get 
out  of  given  materials. 

(3.)  A  little  assistance  to  see  that 
work  begun  is  on  some  day  finished,  so 
that  they  can  see  their  labor  was  not 
for  naught. 

(4.)  A  good  deal  of  letting  alone, 
though  not  necessarily  leaving  alone, 
while  they  work. 

(5.)  Mix  all  this  thoroughly  with 
loving  sympathy  for  their  childish 
plays,  leaving  out  all  reproof  or  deris- 
ion because  their  work  is  childlike. 

E. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TRADITION  IN  THE   DRESSING  OF  ENGLISH  CHILDREN. 


I  have,  in  a  former  letter,  de- 
scribed the  costume  not  only  of  com- 
mon people,  but  of  the  average  well- 
dressed  middle  class,  a  class  which 
in  England  embraces  quite  as  cul- 
tivated, refined  people  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  While  I  have  had 
no  experience  with  the  aristocracy,  we 
need  go  no  further  than  to  the  numer- 
ous pictures  to  be  seen  of  the  royal 
family  to  be  convinced  that  in  most 
of  the  points  mentioned  the  higher 
classes  are  no  more  emancipated  from 
tradition  than  those  of  a  lower  social 
grade.  In  fact,  as  regards  the  style  of 
the  clothes,  children  appear  to  be 
dressed  more  nearly  alike  here  than  in 
America,  and  the  customs  have  evi- 
dently come  down  from  antiquity. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  there 


are  no  exceptions.  I  have  seen  child- 
ren as  prettily  and  comfortably  clothed 
as  at  home,  with  skirts  of  a  length  to 
be  graceful,  stockings  or  leggings  that 
really  protected  the  leg,  and  other  gar- 
ments in  accordance.  I  do  not  mean 
that  children  dressed  in  the  manner 
I  have  criticised  are  commonly  seen  in 
London,  more  commonly  than  those 
dressed  otherwise. 

The  lack  of  beauty  in  the  average 
English  child's  dress  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  Its  comfortlessness  is  of- 
ten denied.  It  is  said  that  what  is 
true  of  an  American  climate  will  not 
apply  in  England.  It  is  true  that  the 
thermometer  does  not  go  many  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  but  it  often 
goes  to  that  point,  and  granting  that 
it  seldom  reaches  anything  lower  than 
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thirty  degrees  above  zero,  how  com- 
fortable can  a  little  child's  bare  legs  feel 
in  that  temperature?  Supposing  the 
heated  rooms  to  be  at  a  temperature 
•of  sixty-five  degrees  and  the  other 
rooms  in  which  the  child  spends  part 
of  his  time  not  to  be  heated  at  all,  how 
can  his  little  bare  arms  feel?  Indeed 
the  children  are  cold;  I  have  never  seen 
colder  looking  ones.  In  the  house 
their  hands  will  be  red  with  the  cold, 
and  chilblains  are  common. 

Now  comes  the  larger  question,  Are 
they  injured  by  this  discomfort?  The 
English  mother  says,  No,  that  it  har- 
dens them  and  makes  them  healthy. 
She  may  point  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  colds  and  that  their  flesh  is 
firm.  I  contend  that  it  does  injure 
the  child  ultimately,  even  though  no 
harm  shows  itself  at  once.  There  is  a 
certain  rugged  strength  in  the  English 
constitution  which  seems  able  to  stand 
a  great  deal  of  hardship,  as  is  witnessed 
by  the  patient  acceptance  of  unheat- 
ed  shops  where  the  poor  clerks  utter 
no  word  of  complaint  at  their  posts, 
though  so  blue  with  the  cold  that  I 
have  known  their  fingers  to  be  numb. 
But  because  a  child  can  build  block 
houses  with  his  hands  stiff  with  cold 
is  no  reason  why  he  might  not  be  still 
happier  and  better  developed  if  he 
should  have  his  hands  warm.  Children 
can  live  through  almost  any  treatment, 
but  when  the  hardening  process  goes 
beyond  what  is  reasonable  it  is  destruc- 
tive of  beauty  if  not  of  health.  The 
English  children  have  often  a  rugged, 
hardened  appearance  which  is  called 
good  health,  while  an  American  child 
with  a  delicate  complexion  may  be 
called  frail.  In  reality  the  latter  may 
be  a  model  of  good  health  and  strength, 


brought  about  by  hygienic  train- 
ing without  uncomfortable  hardening, 
while  the  former  may  be  no  stronger 
and  is  certainly  far  less  beautiful.  I 
know  that  Americans  too  often  heat 
their  houses  to  suffocation  and  load 
their  children  with  unnecessarily  heavy 
flannels,  but  it  is  no  more  sensible  an 
extreme  to  have  an  unevenly  or  thinly 
clothed  child  in  a  cold  and  draughty 
house.  The  golden  mean  is  employed 
by  many  families  in  America — I  hope 
I  may  say  by  most — and  by  a  wise 
minority  in  England.  It  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  hardening 
process  prevents  colds  and  kindred  ail- 
ments, for  I  frequently  see  children 
here  sadly  afflicted  in  those  ways. 
Moreover  I  am  quite  disappointed  in  re- 
gard to  the  rosy-cheeked  children  I  ex- 
pected to  find  here.  They  are  not 
more  numerous  than  in  our  own  land. 

But  what  proves  more  than  anything 
else  that  the  present  mode  of  dressing 
English  children  is  not  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  opinion  that  it  is  wise,  but 
that  it  is  merely  an  example  of  the 
English  superstitious  love  of  old  cus- 
toms, is  the  fact  that  it  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  questioned  by  those  who 
practice  it.  A  mother  who  has  just 
put  her  four-year-old  child  into  trous- 
ers told  me  she  was  sure  the  braces 
hurt  him,  and  wondered  if  she  could 
not  contrive  some  way  to  fasten  the 
knickerbockers  to  a  waist.  I  gladly 
supplied  her  with  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. An  old  gentleman  told  me 
that  doctors  were  talking  against  the 
practice  of  exposing  so  much  of  the 
child's  body,  and  this  was  corroborated 
by  a  young  mother  who  added  though 
that  she  did  not  think  children  looked 
pretty  unless  their  legs  and  arms  were 
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bare!  The  custom  of  putting  long 
stockings  on  small  children  and  of  hav- 
ing them  wear  high  shoes  (called 
"boots"  here)  when  on  the  street  is 
•slowly  growing.  A  clergyman  told 
me  that  he  considered  the  Americans 
far  ahead  of  the  English  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  physical  care  of 
children. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  meet  those  who 
think  that  the  American  babies  are 
^'little  grannies/'  with  their  high- 
necked,  long-sleeved  dresses  and  long 
■stockings;  but  remembering  that  even 
in  our  own  dear  land  the  curtailed  style 
of  infants'  clothes  was  common  forty 
years  ago,  I  have  strong  hopes  that  by 
another  forty  years  our  English  sisters 
will  give  up  the  fashion  they  now  ad- 
mire. 

Agnes  Norton-  Daland. 
1,  Maryland  Road,  Wood  Green, 
London,  N. 

The  Japanese  Stomach  Protector. 

Though  living  in  Japan,  I  should 
probably  never  have  thought  of  trying 
the  Japanese  stomach  protector  had  I 
not  seen  it  mentioned  in  a  number  of 
Babyhood  for  1891.  But  I  did  try  it 
for  my  little  girl  as  soon  as  the  band 
could  be  dispensed  with.  I  did  not 
find  it  altogether  satisfactory,  as  the 
ties,  for  which  I  used  silk  tape,  cut  in- 
to the  tender  flesh;  so  I  sat  down  to  work 
and  made  a  garment  from  an  old  jersey 
of  my  own,  put  stay-pieces  where  but- 
tons and  button-holes  are  needed  and 
where  the  diaper  is  to  be  pinned  fast. 
With  a  steel  crochet-hook  and  soft 
wool,  I  crocheted  all  around  the  edge — 
this  being  to  me  much  more  easily  and 
quickly  done  than  button-holing — put 
on  three  good-sized  but  thin  button?, 


worked  the  three  button-holes,  and  the 
garment  was  complete.  It  has  given 
such  perfect  satisfaction  that  I  wonder- 
ed if  other  mothers  might  not  like  to 
try  it.  E.  E.  D. 

Niigata,  Japan. 


Moccasins  for  Babies'  Wear. 

A  question  in  a  recent  number  of 
Babyhood  in  regard  to  shoes  attracted 
my  attention,  as  I  think  my  method  of 
shoeing  baby  feet  better  than  the  wool- 
en sock  and  twine  over-shoe,  which  out- 
of-doors  would,  I  should  suppose, 
catch  up  small  stones  and  gravel,  thus 
making  the  little  feet  uncomfortable 
as  well  as  injuring  them.  The  shoes  I 
shall  describe  are  now  worn  by  a  boy  of 
four  years  for  all  out-of-doors  running 
and  jumping,  and  the  little  fellow  does 
an  unusual  amount  of  it,  as  he  is  very 
active  and  out  in  all  weather.  A  rub- 
ber over-shoe  is,  of  course,  worn  when 
the  roads  are  wet  and  muddy. 

I  buy  a  heavy  imitation  gray  buck- 
skin, that  being  about  as  durable 
and  much  cheaper  than  real  rein- 
deer buckskin,  and  make  a  little  moc- 
casin after  the  usual  pattern,  button- 
holing the  front  seams,  as  well  as 
around  the  top  of  moccasin,  in  heavy 
white  embroidery  silk,  which  not  only 
makes  it  strong  but  attractive  looking. 
I  cut  four  eyelets  in  fronts  of  ankle, 
which  I  also  buttonhole  to  make  strong 
and  tie  together  with  white  or  gray  rib- 
bon. These  moccasins  do  nicely  for  a 
child  indoors  and  out  until  it  has  been 
on  its  feet  for  a  year  or  more.  Later, 
I  get  also  a  remnant  of  heavy  belting 
leather,  costing  about  ten  cents,  from 
which  I  cut  a  pair  of  soles  as  near  the 
shape  of  the  child's  foot  as  possible, 
and  stitch,  or  have  stitched,  to  the  bot- 
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torn  of  the  buckskin  shoe  before  mak- 
ing up  the  shoe.  The  belting  leather 
I  find  far  better  than  the  sole  leather  I 
tried  first,  as  it  is  nearly  or  quite  as 
thick,  and  at  the  same  time  so  soft  and 
flexible  it  can  be  bent  in  any  way  or 
doubled  together,  thus  allowing  the 
natural  growth  and  freedom  of  the  lit- 
tle feet,  and  making  the  child  walk 
and  run  much  more  readily  and  grace- 


"And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying,  'Here  is  a  story-book 

My  father  has  written  for  thee.' 

'Come,  wander  with  me,'  she  said, 

'Into  regions  yet  untrod, 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 

In  the  manuscripts  of  God.' 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away, 
With  Nature,  the  dear,  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  him,  night  and  day, 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 

Or  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale." 

— Longfellow. 

The  awakening  of  the  mind  of  a  lit- 
tle child,  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is 
and  what  endless  possibilities  may  be 
roused  and  stirred  and  trained  if  we 
carefully  watch  our  opportunities! 
How  we  should  try  to  encourage  and 
satisfy  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the 
powers  of  observation,  the  eager  inter- 
est which  the  little  child  so  early 
shows  in  its  surroundings. 

In  that  most  delightful  of  biogra- 
phies, the  "Life  of  Charles  Kingsley,v 


fully  than  the  narrow  and  usually  stiff 
little  shoes  worn  by  the  majority  of 
children.  The  shoe  can  easily  be  al- 
tered for  any  foot  by  making  the  up- 
per part  longer,  narrower  or  wider;  and 
the  body  of  the  shoe  can  be  changed  in 
the  same  way  by  making  any  part  larg- 
er or  smaller. 

Marion  C.  Mead. 

Weston,  Mass. 


we  see  an  ideal  home.  Few  people- 
could  have  been  more  unceasingly  busy 
than  the  father,  with  his  parish  duties 
and  literary  work,  and  the  mother  with 
her  family  cares;  yet  what  a  delight 
that  simple  home-life  was.  How  the 
individual  needs  of  each  child  were 
carefully  studied  and  trained;  and 
what  precious  memories  are  treasured 
by  those  children  of  the  walks  and  ex- 
ploring expeditions  with  that  father, 
whose  eager  reverent  love  for  Nature 
and  her  works  made  him  the  dearest, 
the  most  delightful  of  companions.  No- 
wonder  that  other  children  less  favor- 
ed loved  to  go  to  the  rectory,  where 
the  busy  mother  was  never  too  busy 
to  give  at  least  a  helpful  suggestion, 
her  very  presence  sunshine  itself. 

As  we  read  Kingsley's  quaint  and 
charming  "Water  Babies,"  and  "Ma- 
dam Who  and  Lady  Why,"  we  fall  un- 
der his  spell,  and  wish  that  we,  too, 
might  have  been  among  the  fortunate 
visitors  at  that  ideal,  yet  very  simple 
home.    Miss  Hose  Kingsley  has  given 
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us  a  charming  peep  at  their  home-life, 
in  her  account  of  their  pet  dog.  Kings- 
ley  loved  dogs  and  saw  wonderful 
tilings  in  them,  a  strong  sense  of  hu- 
mor, for  instance,  and  a  keen  relish 
for  jukes.  His  children  shared  his 
passion  for  natural  history,  and  his 
wife  tells  lis  how,  one  day,  one  of  the 
little  ones  came  running  to  her  father, 
carefully  and  tenderly  carrying  in  her 
hand  a  repulsive-looking  object,  ex- 
claiming, "Oh!  daddy!  daddy!  see  this 
dear,  delightful  worm!" 

A  recent  writer  says  that  an  excel- 
lent way  to  cure  a  selfish  boy  of  his 
hateful  fault  is  to  give  him  a  pet  to  care 
for,  something  that  will  depend  on  him 
for  daily  food  and  attention.  And  we 
can  readily  see  how  the  interest  and 
love  thus  awakened  would  stir  a  whole 
train  of  better  feelings,  warming  the 
heart  and  broadening  the  mind  of  the 
child,  hitherto  so  absorbed  in  himself. 

Give,  the  children,  too,  a  little  gar- 
den of  their  own,  with  a  few  simple 
tools,  and  instructions,  and  what  an 
avenue  of  wholesome  pleasure  you  have 
opened  to  them!  They  will  learn  such 
wonderful  things  in  summer — things 
that  will  educate  and  elevate  them  in 
a  very  real  and  high  sense. 

Then  the  joy  of  rambling  with  them 
through  field  and  wood;  the  noting  of 
the  first  blue  bird  and  robin,  and  read- 
ing with  them  Burroughs's  or  Olive 
Thorne  Miller's  charming  bird 
sketches,  the  search  after  wild  flow- 
ers, and  the  watching  of  sunsets  in 
their  radiant,  heavenly  beauty,  where 
"No  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears." 

Shall  we  not  show  the  children  this 
lovely  picture?  And  winter,  too,  has 
her  own  special  charms.     Her  trees 


are  stripped  of  their  summer  drapery, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  study  their 
shapes  as  they  stand  clearly  outlined, 
like  lace-work  against  the  glowing  sun- 
set sky,  their  hare,  brown  branches  so 
eloquent  of  sweet  memories  and  hopes. 

And  the  stars — have  they  not  a  mes- 
sage, too,  as  they  shine  out,  one  by  one, 
till  our  eyes  are  fairly  dazzled  with 
t heir  glory? 

"Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  mead- 
ows of  Heaven, 

Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me- 
nots  of  the  angels." 

And  even  the  rain,  which  to  so  many 

childish  hearts  brings  disappointments, 

may  become  an  object  of  great  interest 

if  we  can  persuade  them  to  listen  to  the 

wonderful  things  it  does  for  them,  and 

how  faithfully  it  works  for  dear  old 

Dame  Nature.    Let  them  watch  the 

sparkling  drops  as  they  fall  and  tell 

them  how  the 

"Hooded  clouds,  like  friars 

Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain." 

and  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  we  find 

them  on  the  lookout  for  "friar's  beads" 

the  next  cloudy  day. 

Truly,  as  Emerson  says, 

"If  eyes  were  made  for  seeing, 

Then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being.'' 

The  pity  is,  that  so  many  eyes  are 
closed  to  the  wonderful,  beautiful 
things  which  lie  so  easily  within  our 
reach.  But  once  give  the  magic  touch 
to  arouse  the  sleeper,  and  a  continual 
feast  is  his. 

Let  us  give  the  children  the  very 
best  in  art,  music  and  literature,  and 
they  will  not  want  inferiority;  it  will 
pall  upon  them.  A  child  accustomed 
from  its  earliest  years  to  the  best  litera- 
ture will  not  be  likely  ever  to  read  trash. 

And  what  an  educative  power  have 
pictures  upon  our  lives.    We  recall  an 
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old  home-nursery  with  its  favorite 
pictures  ou  the  walls,  the  dear,  rosy 
"Little  Red  Hiding  Hood,"  just  trying 
the  latch  at  the  door  of  the  vine-clad 
cottage,  quite  unconscious  of  the  ter- 
rible wolf,  who  peeps  cautiously  from 
behind  the  window  at  her.  Then, 
another  picture, "The First  Ride,' 'a  wee 
boy  mounted  on  a  pony,  surrounded  by 
admiring,  eager  dogs.  How  we  used 
to  love  that  sunny-faced  little  boy  and 
his  jaunty  blue  velvet  cap  and  white 
feather.  But  the  favorite  picture  of 
all  was  a  copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna, 
that  sweetest  of  all  the  Madonnas, 
which  should  be  in  every  nursery  to 
tell  its  tender  story  to  every  little 
child.  Let  us  lead  the  children  into 
the  sunny  paths  of  Nature,  too, 
through  the  beautiful  thoughts  of 
Shakspere,  Wordsworth,  Longfellow, 
and  a  host  of  others  who  have  dearly 
loved  her. 


Let  us  tell  them  what  Ruskin  says 
about  the  rose,  "A  rose  is  God's  sig- 
nature," and  Wilberforce's  beautiful 
thought,  "Every  flower  is  a  smile  from 
God." 

When  we  find  a  new  meaning  in  Xa- 
ture,  let  us  impart  it  to  the  children. 
We  do  not  want  them  to  be  blind  to 
the  thousand  joys  around  them,  deaf 
to  the  eloquent  whispers  of  the  flow- 
ers, like  poor  Peter  Bell,  for  whom 

"A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

Children  instinctively  love  Nature 
and  are  eager  to  learn  her  wonderful 
secrets,  which  she  tells  so  generously 
to  those  who  listen  attentively  and 
reverently,  for  is  she  not  God's  voice? 
And  is  not  her  highest  mission  to 
teach  us  and  train  us  for  a  yet  more 
beautiful  world? 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Another  "Ideal  Nursery." 

IRST,  choose  a  bright,  sunny 
room,  with  southern  or 
southeastern  exposure. 
This  is  a  necessity,  for 
children  cannot  grow  without  sunlight 
any  more  than  a  flower  can  bloom  if 
kept  in  a  room  which  the  sun  never 
brightens  and  purifies.  In  summer 
time  such  a  room  would,  of  course,  be 
too  warm,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
prepare  for  that,  as  winter  is  the  time 
when  the  nursery  is  in  constant  use. 
In  warm  weather  the  best  nursery  is 
the  shade  of  some  cool,  spreading  tree, 
where  the  little  ones  can  breathe  God's 
own  pure  air  all  day  long,  and  grow 
healthy  and  brown. 


I  first  selected  my  sunniest  room,  a 
southeastern  one.  The  ceiling  is  kal- 
somined,  as  being  better  than  a  pa- 
pered one.  For  the  side  walls  I  found 
a  very  pretty  nursery  paper,  rep- 
resenting "The  House  that  Jack  Built," 
in  delicate  light  shades  of  pink  and 
green.  This  covers  two  sides  of  the 
room  opposite  each  other.  The  other 
two  are  a  different  paper,  the  same  in 
general  tone  and  coloring,  but  telling 
a  different  tale,  that  of  "Mother  Goose 
Melodies,"  in  Kate  Greenaway  style. 
This  paper  I  had  given  three  coats  of 
varnish,  so  that  the  little  finger  marks 
might  easily  be  wiped  off. 

The  trim  in  my  nursery  is  common 
pine,   enameled  in   cream   white  to 
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matcli  the  ground  of  the  paper,  with 
door  panels  of  delicate  pink.  The  hard 
finish  of  enamel  does  not  soil  and  mark 
as  easily  as  paint,  and  is  more  easily 
washed  and  kept  clean,  requiring  only 
a  soft  cloth  and  warm  water  with,  oc- 
casionally, for  the  worst  spots,  a  little 
Castile  soap.  The  carpet  is  what  is 
known  as  "Mottled  Tapestry,"  and  is 
the  most  serviceable  for  the  purpose  of 
any  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  less  expen- 
sive than  regular  tapestry,  being  woven 
from  the  ends  of  worsted  that  are  left 
over,  which  would  otherwise  be  thrown 
out  and  wasted.  It  resembles  a  rag 
carpet  in  effect,  only  it  is  much  pret- 
tier in  coloring  that  the  ordinary  rag 
carpet.  It  is  bright  and  cheerful,  does 
not  show  every  speck  and  scrap  that 
may  fall  upon  it,  and,  on  account  of 
the  mottled  effect,  must  be  very  badly 
worn,  in  fact  right  down  to  the  canvas, 
before  it  shows  the  least  wear.  It  is 
altogether  the  most  satisfactory  nurs- 
ery carpet  I  have  ever  had. 

By  former  experience,  I  had  felt  the 
want  of  low  tables  in  the  play  room, 
tables  at  which  the  children  might  sit  in 
their  own  little  chairs,  and  spread  out  the 
more  delicate  toys  and  games.  Now 
such  tables  cannot  be  found,  except  in 
toy  tables  of  small  size,  and  besides 
they  would  fill  up  a  room  too  much, 
so  at  very  slight  expense  I  had  shelves 
put  up  in  front  of  each  window,  so  ar- 
ranged that  when  raised  they  project 
on  a  level  with  the  window  sill.  They 
are  supported  firmly  underneath  by  t\i  o 
oaken  supports  that  reach  the  floor,  so 
arranged  as  to  swing  on  hinges  under 
the  projection  of  the  sill,  thus  allowing 
the  shelves  to  be  dropped  like  the 
ordinary  shelf  of  a  sewing  machine. 
Then  along  one  side  of  the  room  I  have 


another  shelf,  about  six  feet  in  length, 
supported  in  the  same  manner,  only, 
as  in  this  case  there  is  no  projecting 
sill,  a  narrow  strip  must  be  firmly  fast- 
ened to  the  wall  first  and  then  the  shelf 
hinged  to  that.  These  shelves  are 
rounded  on  the  corners,  and  of  com- 
mon pine,  which  I  afterwards  gave  a 
coat  of  oaken  stain,  and  then  finished 
the  entire  thing,  under-supports  and 
all,  with  two  coats  of  varnish.  My 
nursery  has  no  fireplace,  so  above  the 
long  shelf  I  have  another  shelf  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  mantel,  finished  in  white 
enamel,  and  the  iron  brackets  under- 
neath in  gold.  This  is  draped  with 
some  pretty  bright  silkoline  scarfs,  and 
holds  some  of  the  handsomest  toys  out 
of  common  reach. 

Every  nursery  should  have  a  good- 
sized  closet,  and  each  child  be 
taught  that  it  must  be  kept  in 
order.  My  closet  is  shelved  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  with  just  a  small 
hook  strip  on  each  side.  Just  here  is, 
perhaps,  the  place  to  speak  of  that 
much  -  discussed  question,  as  to 
whether  it  is  better  to  teach 
children  that  some  toys  must  be 
put  away,  and  "keep  nice,"  or  whether, 
as  some  say,  they  are  "given  them  to 
play  with/'  and  so  must  be  given  them 
without  restriction,  even  if  the  most 
expensive  toy  is  broken  within  an  hour. 
It  seems  to  me  that  either  extreme  is  a 
mistake.  If  the  toy  is  given  by  a 
friend,  it  is  selected  and  given  on  ac- 
count of  the  pleasure  it  will  give  the 
child,  not  because  of  the  amount  of 
money  paid  for  it,  nor  for  the  benefit 
of  that  child's  posterity;  but  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  it  give  that  friend 
pleasure  to  see  something  that  she 
spent,  time  in  searching  for  broken  to 
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pieces  and  thrown  aside  as  worthless? 

1  have  verv  little  furnishing  in  my 
nursery  for  "grown  folks."  A  lounge 
and  a  low  rocking  chair  is  all.  It  is 
the  children's  room,  their  one  kingdom 
in  the  whole  house,  and  snch  I  have 
made  it.  It  is  entirely  furnished  with 
their  toys,  nor  furnished  first,  and  the 
toys  added,  because  they  have  to  be  put 
somewhere.  A  few  bright  pictures  of 
child  subjects,  or  flowers,  complete  this 
room.  I  have  learned  it  is  not  good  to 
have  nurse  follow  behind  and  "tidy"  up 
the  toys  as  they  are  cast  aside  for  some- 
thing new.  About  a  half-hour  be- 
fore supper  time  the  children  stop 
play  and  put  the  room  in  order.  What 
they  cannot  reach,  the  nurse  assists 
in,  but   in    nothing   else.    A  cheese 


cloth  duster,  in  its  bag,  hangs  on  the 
closet  door,  and,  after  the  things  are 
picked  up,  each  one  has  his  or  her  day 
for  dusting  the  shelves,  etc.  Outside 
of  this  room  I  endeavor  to  teach  that 
certain  rules  must  be  regarded,  furni- 
ture must  be  taken  care  of,  ornaments 
not  handled,  and  the  rights  of  others 
respected;  but  in  their  own  domain,  the 
nursery,  I  do  not  obtrude  my  sewing- 
machine.  If  I  have  an  interesting  book 
to  read,  or  want  to  rest,  I  try  not  to 
take  possession  of  the  nursery,  where 
perhaps,  unthinkingly,  I  would  check 
their  innocent  pleasure.  I  try  in  all 
things  to  let  the  little  ones  feel  that 
here,  indeed,  they  are  "monarchs  of  all 
they  survey."  Estelle  Gardiner. 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


Change  to  -Lighter  Clothes;     Questions  of 
Sleep. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  will  be  one  year  old  in  June. 
She  has  been  accustomed  to  wearing  a  band, 
knitted  shirt,  a  long-sleeved  flannel  waist, 
short  flannel  skirt,  woolen  stockings  and 
her  lawn  dress.    Will  you  tell  me: 

(1.)  What  shall  I  leave  off  in  this  temper- 
ate climate  when  summer  comes? 

(2.)  How  soon  can  I  make  the  change? 

(3.)  We  occasionally  have  a  wTeek  or  two 
of  extremely  hot  weather,  ranging  from  83° 
at  7  A.  M.  to  96°  at  3  P.  M.  Can  I  make 
any  change  from  her  ordinary  summer  cloth- 
ing at  such  a  time? 

(4.)  I  bathe  her  at  8  A.  M. — midway  be- 
tween her  six  and  ten  o'clock  meal.    She  has 


been  accustomed  to  take  a  nap  of  an  hour  or 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  her  bath.  Lately, 
however,  she  has  cried  considerably  when  I 
put  her  on  the  bed.  Is  half  past  eight  too 
soon  to  expect  a  baby  of  nine  or  ten 
months  to  take  a  nap  when  she  wakens  at 
5  A.  M.?  She  takes  another  nap  for  an  hour 
at  1  P.  M. 

(5.)  When  is  the  best  time  for  a  child  a 
year  old  to  take  her  daily  nap,  and  how 
long  should  it  be?  N.  L.  B. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

(1.)  You  can  probably  best  make 
the  change  by  substituting  a  cotton 
sleeveless  waist  for  the  flannel  one, 
then  a  thinner  shirt  for  the  knitted 
one  if,  as  we  suppose,  it  is  thick. 
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(2.)  When  the  weather  is  settled  for 
warm.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the 
early  "hot  spells  "  which  come  in  May. 

(3.)  Perhaps  the  flannel  skirt  might 
be  given  up  for  the  time. 

(4.)  As  babies  advance  in  age,  they 
often  show  this  peculiarity.  It  is  due 
partly  to  their  need  of  sleep, more  to  in- 
creasing interest  in  their  surroundings 
and  a  desire  for  play  rather  than  sleep. 

(5.)  Give  her  two  naps  as  long  as  she 
will  take  them.  When  she  will  take  only 
one,  10:30  to  11  is  usually  a  convenient 
time.  Let  it  be  as  long  as  the  child 
will  sleep. 

Formation  of  Gas  as  a  Sign  of  Indigestion. 

Tn  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

1  would  like  to  know  if  the  formation  of 
gas  in  a  baby's  stomach  and  bowels  is  a  sign 
of  indigestion  that  should  be  attended  to. 
My  baby  girl,  now  nine  months  old,  has 
been  greatly  troubled  with  such  gas  ever 
since  she  was  four  months  old,  wlien  I  was 
obliged  to  begin  feeding  her.  It  was  some 
time  before  we  could  find  anything  that 
agreed  with  her,  but  we  are  now  giving  her 
Carnrick's  Food  and  top  milk,  half  and  half, 
and  she  is  growing  fat  and  strong,  but  is 
still  troubled  with  this  gas,  that  often  keeps 
her  awake  at  night  till  we  can  get  her  rid 
of  it. 

Is  it  a  sign  that  her  food  is  too  rich,  or 
that  she  is  over-fed?  She  takes  nine  ounces 
four  times  in  the  24  hours.  Her  movements 
show  no  signs  of  indigestion.  Her  tongue  is 
clear. 

Please  tell  me,  as  fully  as  you  can,  how 
to  regard  this  formation  of  gas,  how  to 
remedy  it,  if  possible,  and  if  it  is  best  to 
change  the  food  or  its  proportions  when 
Baby  seems  to  be  all  right  in  every  other 
particular? 

A  Young  Mother. 

Woodhull,  111. 

The  formation  of  gas  is  evidence 
that  the  digestion  is  not  perfect,  but  it 
is  possible,  as  your  own  child  shows, 


for  nutrition  to  be  satisfactory  in  spite 
of  it.  In  cases  where  the  gain  in 
strength  and  weight  and  other  signs  of 
development  are  adequate,  if  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  gas  formation, 
the  presumption  is  that  the  food  either 
from  its  quantity  or  its  composition 
contains  more  of  some  ingredient  than 
the  child  can  digest.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine  what  is  the  faulty  in- 
gredient, especially  when  the  exact  con- 
stituents of  the  food  are  not  known. 
Sometimes  the  fault  lies  in  a  feeble  di- 
gestion rather  than  in  the  food  as  such, 
but  your  child  seems  not  to  have  been 
brought  up  on  breast  milk,  but  on 
various  kinds  of  artificial  foods. 

The  condition,  judging  from  the  nu- 
trition, is  in  this  case  rather  distressing 
than  dangerous.  Whether  you  should 
try  to  remedy  it  by  change  of  food  in 
kind,  proportion  or  amount,  depends 
upon  whether  you  have  near  you  any 
physician  able  to  wisely  guide  you.  Do- 
mestic changing  is  generally  so  empiri- 
cal that  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  change 
for  the  worse  as  for  the  better. 


Additions  to  the  Diet  of  a  Year-Old. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  has  had  no  other  food  than  milk 
treated  with  peptogenic  milk  powders. 
She  has  eight  teeth,  is  one  year  old.  This 
diet  has  always  agreed  with  her,  and  she  is 
perfectly  well.  Notwithstanding  these  facts 
and  a  general  belief  in  letting  well  enough 
alone,  I  would  like  to  have  advice  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1.)  Should  I  begin  to  try  her  on  other 
food  now? 

(2.)  If  not  now,  when  should  I  begin? 

(3.)  What  food  do  you  recommend  to  be- 
gin the  change  with? 

Inquirer. 

Fletcher,  X.  C. 
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(1.)  You  do  not  give  the  strength  of 
the  milk  mixture  you  are  using,  but  if 
this  has  been  a  diluted  one  it  is  better, 
at  one  year  of  age,  to  increase  the 
strength.  This  may  be  done  gradual- 
ly. It  is  probable  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  peptonize  the  food.  Be- 
sides, other  liquid  foods — broths,  meat 
juice,  for  instance — -may  be  used  occa- 
sionally in  place  of  milk,  as  a  variety. 

(2.)  The  eight  teeth  are  probably 
the  eight  incisors.  As  a  rule,  solid  food 
is  not  desirable  until  chewing  teeth  are 
present. 

(3.)  When  chewing  teeth  have  come, 
bread  crusts,  oatmeal  or  wheat  por- 
ridge, not  more  than  a  tablespoonful  at 
a  time,  with  milk,  are  best  to  begin 
with. 

Constipation;  Swelling  of  the  Finger  Joints. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  My  baby  is  eight  months  old,  has 
two  teeth,  and  is  in  perfect  health.  He  is, 
however,  very  constipated,  and  enemas  are 
losing  their  effect,  as  also  many  other  reme- 
dies— suppositories,  cascara,  oil  enemas,  etc. 
Will  "Syrup  of  Figs''  or  "Castoria"  be  better 
than  magnesia,  or  is  there  any  other  remedy 
more  efficacious  and  less  apt  to  aid  only 
temporarily  ? 

(2.)  About  two  weeks  ago  the  lower  joints 
of  his  forefingers  became  swollen,  and  this 
trouble  does  not  go  away.  It  is  not  from  bit- 
ing them  on  account  of  teething,  I  am  nearly 
sure,  as  the  other  fingers  go  into  his  mouth 
just  as  often.  He  wears  a  cloak  out  of  doors, 
so  I  do  not  put  on  mittens.  His  hands  are 
nearly  always  quite  warm.  The  swelling 
does  not  affect  the  knuckle  or  the  first  joint, 
but  is  very  marked  between,  and  the  left 
hand  is  rather  worse  than  the  right.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  or  remedy? 

L.  E.  M. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(1.)  See  articles  on  constipation  in 
January  and  March  numbers. 

(2.)  The  trouble  you  describe  sug- 


gests some  disorders  of  the  fingers  of 
children  which  are  not  within  the  scope 
of  domestic  remedies.  If  it  is  not  al- 
ready gone,  consult  the  best  children's 
physician  you  know. 

Directions  for  Pasteurizing. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  directions  for 
pasteurizing  milk  in  an  Arnold  steam  ster- 
ilizer? I  thought  that  pasteurizing  the 
milk  would  be  better  for  my  baby  than 
sterilizing  it.         An  Anxious  Mother. 

Rome,  Ga. 

Directions  usually  go  with  the  steril- 
izer. They  can  be  obtained  from  Wil- 
mot  Castle  &  Co.,  Eochester,  N.  Y. 

Weaning  and  a  Bestricted  Diet  Advisable. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  girl  is  over  nine  months  and 
as  yet  has  not  a  tooth.  Kindly  let  me  know 
if  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  wean  her 
before  summer,  or  had  I  better  wait  until 
she  has  her  teeth?  In  the  morning  I  give 
her  part  of  an  egg,  a  little  bread  and  milk. 
During  the  afternoon  T  also  give  her  bread 
and  milk,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  her 
asleep  unless  I  nurse  her.  She  sleeps  about 
one  hour  during  the  morning  and  about  one 
and  a  half  to  two  hours  during  the  after- 
noon. In  the  evening  I  put  her  to  bed 
at  8  o'clock,  always  nursing  her  to  sleep. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  C.  A.  M. 

We  think  you  would  better  wean  her 
before  summer  and  that  you  should 
give  her  liquid  food,  and  not  give  the 
egg  and  bread  at  present,  nor  until  she 
has  teeth  to  chew  with. 

Treatment  of  a  Protruding  Navel;  Frequency 
of  Nursing  a  Three-Months' -Old. 

Tn  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1.)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  a  navel  ex- 
tending about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  needs 
special  attention  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  the 
rupture  on  the  child,  and  what  must  be  done 
to  cure  it,  if  anything  ?  It  does  not  seem  to 
bother  him  any,  and  the  family  physician 
says  it  needs  only  a  tight  flannel  band,  but  I 
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object  to  tight  bands  and  use  theknitted  ones. 
If  an  appliance  is  needed,  is  a  home-made  one 
of  value? 

(2.)     How   often  should  a  three-months'- 
old  child  be  nursed  ?  R. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(1)  .  Ordinarily,  a  navel  which  pro- 
trudes three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  a 
child  three  months  old  does  need  atten- 
tion. There  are  occasional  exceptions. 
The  effects  of  a  rupture  if  neglected  is 
usually  not  great  at  first,  some  pains 
and  discomforts  perhaps  being  all. 
But  whoever  has  a  hernia  carries  a 
threat  of  a  sudden  and  fatal  peritonitis 
from  the  possible  strangulation  of 
the  hernia.  Besides,  even  if  no  dan- 
gerous results  happen,  a  hernia  is 
always  an  added  burden  to  carry 
through  life.  Your  physician  advises 
the  flannel  band  for  a  particular  rea- 
son; you  have  no  right  to  set  up 
your  preferences  against  his  judgment 
at  the  risk  of  grave  results  to  the 
child.  If  you  doubt  his  judgment,  or 
if  his  treatment  is  not  efficient,  try 
some  other,  but  do  not  neglect  the 
navel  unless  you  are  assured  by  the 
present  physician  or  some  other  good 
one  that  there  is  no  hernia. 

(2)  .  About  once  in  2^  to  '6  hours 
in  the  daytime,  but  the  mother  should 
have  a  long  rest  and  the  infant  a  long 
sleep  at  night.  Here  is  a  sample 
schedule  of  nursing  hours:  6,  8:30, 
11  a.m.  ;  2,  6  ;30,  6  p.m,  and  the  mother's 
bed-time  or  a  later  hour  if  she  prefers 
to  "  change  "  the  child  then. 

Why  Frozen  Cream  is  Unsuitable  Food. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  state  in  your  valuable 
magazine  whether  milk  and  cream  undergo 
any  chemical  change  by  .being  frozen?  1 
have  noticed  so  often  that  cream  after  being 
frozen   does  not  mix  when  put  into  coffee; 


the  fatty  part  seems  to  separate  and  float  on 
top.      Does  the  cream  deteriorate  in  any 
w  ay  for  children's  use  by  having  been  frozen  ? 
Montclair,  N.  J.  A.  R. 

Cream,  when  first  raised,  consists  of 
particles  of  fat  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  en- 
velope of  albuminous  matter.  When 
this  envelope  is  broken,  the  fat  escapes 
and  collects  in  the  form  of  butter.  The 
object  of  churning  is  to  cause  this 
change  mechanically.  Much  shaking 
has  a  similar  effect,  and  we  have  often 
noticed  it  after  freezing,  and  suppose 
that  the  envelopes  are  broken  by  the 
process.  Cream  which  has  become  but- 
tery is  undesirable  for  making  infant 
food;  in  fact,  the  fattest  kinds  of  cream, 
even  if  fresh,  are  not  so  good  as  lighter 
sorts.  The  fat  cream,  if  used,  should 
be  used  in  place  of  butter  on  bread  and 
other  things  for  children  old  enough  to 
eat  them. 

Condensed  Replies. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  B.  Madison,  Wis.— The 
late  teething  is  probably  largely  due  tu 
some  family  peculiarity.  Your  little 
girl  is  getting  food  enough,  probably, 
but  some  of  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  her. 
Thus,  a  child  without  any  teeth  can  do 
nothing  with  bread  or  toast.  The  crust 
of  bread,  cleared  of  all  soft  part,  just 
to  suck,  may  be  admissible,  but  the 
other  she  probably  cannot  proper- 
ly digest,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
she  does  "  only  play  with  them." 
It  is  not  advisable  to  nurse  or 
feed  a  child  of  a  year  (or  any  child  over 
six  months,  for  that  matter)  between 
the  mothers  bed-time  and  early  morn- 
ing. The  only  suggestion  as  to  food 
we  should  make  would  be  to  give  liq- 
uids only  until  the  teeth  come.  The 
amount  of  liquid  may  be  increased, 
more  of  the  milk  mixture,  for  instance, 
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varying  once  a  day  with  a  good  plain 
meat  broth  or  some  squeezed  beef  juice. 

B.  W  H.  Tallmadge,  0.— See  article 
on  "Diet  in  Constipation''  in  the  April 
number. 

Mrs.  J.  I).  S.  Lee,  Mass—  The  con- 
dition you  describe  in  your  child  is  nor 
rare.  We  cannot  even  say  that  it  is  un- 
natural. But  it  is  undesirable  on  ac- 
count of  the  possibility  of  bad  habits 
arising.  Therefore,  you  should  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  irritating  the  parts, 
and  watch  against  these' habits. 

M.  C.  B.,  Clarksville,  la.— The  ner- 


vous symptoms  arc  so  marked  that  we 
think  they  deserve  the  consideration  of 
a  good  physician  experienced  in  such 
matters.  In  deciding  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  his  attacks  one  would  have  to 
consider  not  only  the  ''oversensitive 
temperament,"  but  the  possibility  of 
hysteria — of  some  local  cause  of  the  ner- 
vous trouble  as  well  as  definite  nervous 
disease.  Without  seeing  the  child  an 
opinion  would  be  little  better  than  a 
guess.  Until  you  can  get  a  real  opin- 
ion from  some  good  consultant,  we 
should  advise  his  playing  with  other 
children  but  moderately. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Wisdom  from  the 
Mouth  of  Babies. 


— In  these  days  of 
self-conscious  child- 
hood any  attempt  to 
force  budding  infantile  genius  into  pub- 
lic notice  ought  to  be  severely  deprecat- 
ed. For  this  reason  the  publication  of  a 
tiny  volume  of  "Short  Stories,"  written 
or  rather  "talked"  by  a  maiden  of  six  is 
nothing  less  than  a  public  calamity, 
and  one  rubs  his  eyes  in  utter  amaze- 
ment on  seeing  a  journal  of  the  usually 
unerring  judgment  of  the  Xew  York 
■Nation  take  up  this  volume  as  a  serious 
production  and  hold  it  up  for  commen- 
dation, thus: 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
notice  a  book  by  an  author  of  the  tender 
age  of  six,  but  such  is  the  number  of  years 
that  have  been  counted  by  Myra  Bra  dwell 
Helmer.  who  has  written  a  tiny  volume  of 
'Short  Stories.'  The  stories  are  very  pretty, 
and  they  will  very  likely  appeal  to  youthful 
readers  more  deeply  than  many  attempts 


made  to  amuse  them  by  older  writers.  They 
were  'talked'  by  the  little  girl,  and  written 
down  by  her  mother  just  as  they  came  from 
her  lips.  They  are  not  wanting  in  moral 
and  scientific  instruction,  as  the  following 
extracts  will  show  : 

"  "Ruby  was  a  beauty — small  blue  eyes  and 
yellow  curls  down  to  her  waist.  She  was 
the  piousest  lady  among  the  fairies.  Ruby's 
sister  was  named  Tulip.  She  was  not  so 
pretty  as  Ruby,  because  her  hair  was  brown 
and  her  eyes  were  black,  but  still  she  was 
pretty.  Tulip  was  next  to  her  sister  in 
goodness.  Ruby  was  never  seen  to  frown, 
nor  Tulip  either.  When  Ruby  was  dressed 
in  her  wedding  clothes  she  looked  very 
sweet.  Her  eyes  were  glowing  with  bluenesa 
and  were  shining  brightly.' 

"  'When  the  fairy  doctor  came,  he  said  one 
had  got  scarlet  fever,  the  other  diphtheria, 
and  the  other  typhoid  fever.  He  told  the 
fairy  godmother  all  about  microbes  and 
germs,  and  told  her  to  boil  the  water.  The 
fairy  godmother  said  she  did  not  under- 
stand :  if  the  germ  had  the  fever,  why  didn't 
the  fever,  which  killed  little  boys  and  girls, 
kill  the  germ?  And  if  the  germ  didn't  have 
the  fever,  how  could  it  give  the  fever;  how 
could  a  thing  give  a  thing  it  didn't  have? 
The  fairv  doctor  said:  'Nobodv  knows  but 
God.' 
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"The  price  of  this  little  book  is  twenty-five 
cents,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  go  to  the  or- 
phans and  the  sick  babies.  It  is  already  in 
the  third  edition." 

Six-year-old  Myra  Bradwell  Helmer 
may  be  a  genius;  indeed,  if  her  interpre- 
tation of  the  germ  theory  is  her  very 
own,  uninspired  and  unvarnished,  she 
is  one  of  the  most  astounding  infant 
phenomena  the  world  has  ever  heard 
of;  and  in  that  case  she  ought,  for 
a  good  many  years  to  come,  to  be 
anxiously  watched  and  restrained  by 
wise  parents.    But,  alas!  a  skeptical 
world    will    not    believe    that  the 
mother   who   thus   rushes   her  prat- 
tling   child    into    print    wrote  the 
tales  down  as  they  fell  from  her  lips. 
The  incredulous  will  not  be  convinced, 
while  the  credulous  will  cry  for  more, 
and  soon  we  shall  have  other  "Short 
Stories"  by  other  six-year-old  girls  and 
boys — nay,  by  five  and  four  and  three 
and  two-year-old  ones;  for  are  there  not 
tens  of  thousands  of  loving  mother; 
throughout  this  broad  land  whose  chil- 
dren  talk   beautiful   baby  language 
which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be 
heard  by  an  admiring  world?  And 
as  long  as  orphans  and  sick  babies  must 
be  cared  for,  why  not  combine  charity 
with  the  higher  duty  of  rousing  in- 
fantile genius  to  immortal  effort? — X 
Y.  Z. 


CoUege  Assistance  — Nature-study,  or 
in  seeing  familiar 

Nature-study.  things  in  a  new 
light,  is  a  valuable  factor  in  education. 
How  many  people  can  explain,  so  that 
a  child  can  understand,  why  water  puts 
out  fire,  why  some  young  squash  plants 
bring  their  shells  out  of  the  ground  on 
their  backs  and  others  do  not:  or  show 
the  difference  between  a  leaf-bud  and 


a  fruit-bud  of  the  apple:  or  tell  from 
whence  all  the  house  Hies  come?  The 
world  is  full  of  such  common  things, 
about  which  people  do  not  inquire. 
Yet,  such  subjects  can  be  made  very  in- 
teresting to  children. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cor- 
nell University  has  undertaken  to  as- 
sist, free  of  expense,  all  teachers  who 
wish  to  introduce  instruction  in  nature- 
study  into  their  schools,  and  will  also 
willingly  give  detailed  information  to 
parents  interested  in  this  work.  Read- 
ers of  Babyhood  will  doubtless  be  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  offered.  Letters  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chief  Clerk,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. — X.  X. 


— Having  echoed 

A  Mother's 

heart ll v  every  senn- 

Privileges. 

ment  expressed  by 
Alice  P.  Carter  in  Babyhood  for 
March,  I  would  add  emphasis  to  the 
fact  that  untold  joys  and  the  highest 
education  await  the  mother  who  con- 
scientiously takes  all  the  care  of  her 
little  child.  By  so  doing,  she  will  find 
herself  developed  in  many  ways  which 
are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  herself 
and  others.  She  may  have  thought  be- 
fore that  she  knew  how  to  work  and  to 
make  the  most  of  each  hour,  but  when 
faithfully  supplying  every  need  of  a 
.baby,  and  at  the  same  time  attending 
to  household  and  a  share  of  social  du- 
ties, she  will  almost  wonder  what  previ- 
ously filled  her  days.  She  will  realize 
just  what  things  are  important  in  her 
daily  life,  and  will  let  go  many  things 
that  were  formerly  considered  so. 

Her  daily  life  must  accord  with  the 
child's  needs  and  routine  of  living,  and 
should  therefore  be  the  simplest  and 
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most  healthful.  Plenty  of  fresh  air, 
early  hours  for  meals,  and  for  sleeping 
as  well  as  for  waking,  will  cause  her  to 
find  her  youth  renewed  in  spite  of  her 
"confining  employment/'  One  cannot 
dwell  upon  self  and  selfish  objects 
when  entirely  at  the  service  of  a  help- 
less child,  and  this  annihilation  of  self 
is  alone  of  untold  value.  Considered 
in  no  other  light,  the  development  of 
unselfishness,  of  patience,  of  the  power 
to  work,  of  the  ability  to  enjoy  what  a 
child  enjoys,  the  constant  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  world  from  a  child's  true 
and  unbiased  point  of  view,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  the  marvelous  unfold- 
ing of  a  human  intellect,  and  the  con- 
tinual incentives  to  higher  living — all 
these  are  compensations  enough  t) 
make  any  mother  who  faintly  conceives 
of  them  undertake  all  the  work  they 
necessitate. 

But  to  all  this  are  added  some  of 
the  sweetest  joys  of  a  woman's  life.  A 
child  turns  naturally  to  the  one  who 
cares  for  it  and  who  supplies  its  wants. 
What  true  mother  would  not  be  jeal- 
ous of  the  nurse  who  was  preferred  to 
herself?  Who  would  have  her  child's 
ever-questioning  eyes  turn  elsewhere 
than  to  her  own  for  their  answers?  Who 
would  not  gain  at  any  cost  the  perfect 
confidence  and  sympathy  of  her  child? 
And  these  can  only  come  from  constant 
intercourse  and  devoted  care. 

I  believe  that  every  true  mother  who 
has  thus  cared  for  her  children  feels 
that  no  matter  what  it  has  cost  her  she 
has  gained  far  more  than  she  has  spent; 
and  that  the  development  and  the  joy 
which  her  children  have  been  the 
means  of  giving  her  have  exceeded 
many  times  all  she  could  possibly  do 
for  them. — Elizabeth  Bowl  and. 


_  .  — I  have  taken  the  h  d- 

Weighing 

the  Baby  ^      SG  &  P 

tograph,  which  I  have 
entitled  "Weighing  the  Baby."  This 
picture  is  so  novel  that  it  struck  me 
that  it  would  make  good  subject  mat- 
ter for  reproduction  in  your  valuable 
journal.*  This  picture  was  presented 
to  me  as  a  birthday  gift  by  my  wife. 
The  photograph  represents  "the  in- 
fant" (weight  eighteen  pounds,  age 
four  months),  my  wife  (holding  the 
scale),  my  sister  taking  the  weight,  and 
an  interested  spectator. 

I  also  beg  to  submit  the  following 
appropriate  lines,  by  Nixon  Waterman, 
clipped  from  the  columns  of  the  L.  A. 
W.  Bulletin,  to  be  used  with  the  illus- 
tration: 

WEIGHING   THE  BABY. 

How  much  does  the  baby  weigh  ? 
All  in  all?    Oh,  who  can  say? 
Not  his  dainty  flesh  and  bone, 
Not  his  sweet,  pink  clay  alone, 
Not  his  limbs  so  soft  and  fair; 
These  are  trifles  light  as  air, 
These  are  but  the  things  apart 
When  we  weigh  him  in  the  heart. 

Who  can  weigh  the  light  that  lies 
In  the  heaven  of  his  eyes? 
Who  can  weigh  his  sunny  smiles, 
Or  his  sweetly  winsome  wiles? 
Who  can  estimate  the  worth 
Of  an  angel's  kiss  at  birth — 
Dimples  playing  hide  and  seek 
In  his  round  and  rosy  cheek? 

Who  can  know  the  hopes  and  fears 
Of  the  mother's  smiles  and  tears? 
Who  can  weigh  the  prayers  expressed 
For  the  loved  one  at  her  breast? 
Who  can  tell  the  father's  joy 
Wrapped  within  that  baby  boy? 
How  much  does  the  baby  weigh? 
All  in  all?    Ah.  who  can  say!  J. 

*  The  picture  appears  on  our  first  cover 
page. — Editor  Babyhood. 
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Musical 
Preoociousness. 


— My  back  numbers  of 
Babyhood  are  not  by 
me,  but  in  a  summer 
number  of  1886  "M.  A.  M."  can  read 
of  one  of  Babyhood's  first  babies  who 
was  also  musical.  At  ten  months  and 
two  weeks  old  she  sang  a  tune  without 
mistake,  except  that  the  last  note  was 
omitted,  with  a  questioning  cock  of 
her  little  head,  as  if  she  dared  not  try 
for  it.  Two  weeks  later  it  was  com- 
plete to  her  satisfaction  and  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  heard  her,  who  still 
speak  of  it.    At  two  years   less  two 


months,  she  could  sing  a  dozen  or  more 
French  and  English  songs,  with  the 
words,  and  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  from  the  age  of  nine  months  she 
could  always  repeat,  accurately,  any 
single  note  within  the  compass  of  her 
voice.  A  younger  sister,  at  tweniy 
months,  could  sing  plainly  all  of  the 
first  verse  of  the  hymn  "Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty"  (words  and 
air  complete),  besides  a  host  of  songs 
more  suited  to  her  age,  in  French,  Ger- 
man and  English. 

What  will  interest  "M.  A.  M."  more 
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than  this  preamble  is  the  fact  that  both 
these  children  are  still  musical;  that 
both  play  unusually  well  for  seven  and 
eleven  years  of  age;  and  that  one  of 
them  has  composed  the  music  to  sev- 
eral little  songs,  apparently  as  the  na- 
tural accompaniment  of  the  poetry 
(also  original)  of  some  little  plays 
written  by  her  for  her  small  compan- 
ions, and  acted  most  successfully  by 
the  youngsters,  whose  ages  ranged 
from  four  to  ten  years  old,  the  author- 
ess being  the  eldest. 

Other  mothers  may  be  interested  io 
learn  that  the  most  promising  musical 
performer  that  we  have  in  the  family 
is  the  child  who  never  showed  the  leas: 


musical  precocity  as  an  infant.  She 
cannot  compose,  neither  has  she  as 
good  a  voice  as  many  others,  but  she 
plays  better  than  any  child  of  her  age 
(eight)  that  we  know,  and  far  better 
than  our  baby  singers,  who  gave  sucn 
promise  of  unusual  ability.  If  "M.  A. 
M."  will  begin  the  musical  education 
of  her  gifted  little  boy  at  the  age  of 
learning  to  read,  she  will  find  that  he 
will  learn  to  read  music  by  note  far 
more  easily  than  he  learns  his  A  B  Cs, 
and  that  by  the  time  he  is  old  enough 
to  begin  to  learn  to  use  some  instru- 
ment he  will  be  miles  in  advance  of  the 
average  pupil. — E.  G.  P.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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CAUSES  OF  SUMMER  COMPLAINT. 

BY  A.  K.  BOND,  M.D. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Baltimore  Medical  College. 


HE  summer  indigestions  of 
infants,  as  manifested  in 
persistent  vomiting,  diar- 
rhoeas and  cholera  infan- 
tum, are  greatly  dreaded 
by  the  dwellers  in  our  great  cities  and 
to  some  extent  by  those  whose  homes 
are  in  the  country.  Not  only  is  un- 
timely death  to  be  feared  from  these 
causes,  but,  even  if  life  is  saved,  lasting 
debility  of  the  digestive  functions  and 
a  predisposition  to  other  diseases,  such 
as  tuberculosis,  may  be  left  behind  in 
the  severest  cases.  In  spite  of  the  as- 
tonishing recuperative  power  of  the 
infant  body,  and  of  the  skill  of  the  wis- 
est physicians,  these  summer  disorders 
decimate  the  ranks  of  the  infant  poor, 
and  fill  with  mourning  the  palaces  of 
the  wealthy. 

But  the  theme  is  not  so  utterly  sad 
and  destitute  of  hope  for  the  future  as 
these  facts  would  indicate.  The  wider 
prevalence  and  more  intense  malignity 
of  these  ailments  have  excited  all  the 
deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  physi- 
cians and  sanitarians,  and  the  as- 
saults of  these  troubles  upon  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy  have  placed 
ever-increasing  resources  at  the  dis- 
posal  of   those   who   would  remedy 


the  violations  of  the  laws  of  health 
which  underlie  such  disorders.  Near 
Baltimore  there  is  a  great  sanitarium 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  and 
treatment  of  summer  digestive  ail- 
ments of  infants,  and  in  one  of  its  halls 
is  a  tablet  stating  that  its  founder,  hav- 
ing been  bereft  of  all  his  children  by 
these  diseases,  had  determined  to  de- 
vote a  large  portion  of  his  great  wealth 
to  the  effort  to  discover  their  causes 
and  their  cure. 

As  the  result  of  studies  and  experi- 
ments pursued  here  and  in  hospitals 
and  laboratories  all  over  the  world,  a 
great  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  causation  of  these  summer 
complaints.  More  light  will  stream 
upon  the  subject,  of  course,  but  prac- 
tically we  now  know  why  these  ail- 
ments occur,  what  the  conditions  are 
which  favor  them,  whence  their  poi- 
sons are  derived, and  how  they  are  prop- 
agated in  the  body.  We  have  learned, 
too,  how  these  diseases  may  be  avoided, 
and  have  some  additional  power  to  cure 
them.  But  our  studies  have  taught  us 
that  prevention  is  the  true  remedy  for 
them,  and,  also,  alas,  that  in  preventing 
them  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
great  and  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
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stacles  arising  out  of  human  selfish- 
ness, greed  and  uncleanness  (objec- 
tion to  making  things  clean),  out  of  the 
degeneracy  of  human  physique,  and  out 
of  the  unwholesome  conditions  of  life 
in  great  and  small  cities. 

Who  would  think  that  epidemics, 
with  their  destruction  of  innumerable 
individual  lives,  are  the  great  friends 
of  our  race  as  a  whole?  Yet  this  is 
what  observant  men  tell  us.  Modern 
advances  in  public  sanitation,  they  say, 
with  their  inestimable  blessings  of  more 
wholesome  dwellings,  purer  water  and 
fresher  food,  have  been  obtained  for 
us  by  the  cholera,  yellow  fever  and 
similar  epidemic  diseases.  It  takes 
trouble  to  keep  things  clean.  Man- 
kind has  an  innate  and  persistent  ob- 
jection to  taking  that  trouble.  Epidem- 
ics come  and  frighten  us  out  of  our  ob- 
jections. When  a  few  people  only  are 
sick  in  a  community,  the  majority  neg- 
lect cleanliness,  and  disease  slays  un- 
noticed. When  the  whole  community 
is  attacked,  when  many  die  at  once  and 
business  suffers,  then  thorough  meth- 
ods of  cleanliness  are  adopted  and  to 
some  extent  enforced,  and  sanitation 
makes  a  great  stride  forward. 

The  triumphs  of  modern  surgery 
have  been  rendered  possible  by  the 
adoption  of  simple  (but  most  minute) 
cleanliness,  which  it  has  taken  sur- 
geons many  thousand  years  to  learn 
the  value  of.  Modern  medicine  wins 
less  evident  triumphs,  because  its  clean- 
liness must  be  applied  to  people  who 
are  well,  to  prevent  their  illness,  and 
people  who  are  well  are  not  under  medi- 
cal control.  The  rule  is  (although,  of 
course,  it  has  exceptions)  that  sickness 
and  death,  save  from  old  age,  in  most 
cases  are  due  to  violation  of  laws  of 


health,  nearly  all  of  which  are  known  to 
the  medical  profession.  There  is  less 
and  less  tendency  among  physicians  to 
ascribe  severe  summer  diarrhoeas  to 
teething,  catching  cold,  and  other 
causes  incidental  to  ordinary  life.  Their 
causes  are  more  definite  and  tangible. 

Germs. 

When  the  agency  of  micro-organ- 
isms, commonly  called  "germs,"  in  the 
conveyance  and  production  of  disease 
was  first  published  to  the  world  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  presence  of  these 
tiny  objects  (so  small  that  they  must 
be  magnified  some  hundreds  of  times 
to  be  even  dimly  visible)  was  demon- 
strated in  or  on  nearly  every  substance, 
solid  or  liquid  or  gaseous,  with  which 
we  come  into  contact,  and  even  our 
own  bodies  were  shown  to  swarm  with 
them,  many  persons  felt  ready  to  quit 
living-  from  sheer  alarm  and  disgust. 
Physicians  fond  of  experimentation 
began  to  administer  internally  poisons 
of  all  sorts  in  minute  doses  to  kill  the 
germs  and  so  cure  disease,  and  sur- 
geons washed  their  wounds  with  simi- 
lar antiseptics  to  kill  the  germs  which 
might  have  alighted  from  the  air  upon 
the  wounded  surfaces. 

Common  sense  and  further  observa- 
tion have  changed  all  this.  The  sur- 
geon washes  unpoisoned  wounds  with 
simple  boiled  water,  and  no  longer 
fears  contact  with  the  air  of  a  sunny 
room;  the  physician  endeavors  to 
strengthen  the  natural  forces  of  the  pa- 
tient, knowing  that  they  are  the  great 
agencies  in  the  destruction  of  disease 
germs  and  their  poisons;  the  intelligent 
public  go  on  eating  and  drinking  as 
before  (yet  with  greater  attention  to 
the  purity  of  their  food  and  drink), 
knowing  that  the  ordinary  principles  of 
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sanitation  with  sunlight  and  personal 
hygiene  are  to  reasonably  robust  peo- 
ple a  sufficient  safeguard  against  any 
ordinary  assault  of  disease. 

The  truth  is  that  the  great  majority 
of  germs  are  either  harmless  or  posi- 
tively beneficial  in  their  activities. 
Could  they  be  blotted  out,  earth  would 
be  uninhabitable.  We  need  fear  them 
as  little  as  the  mote  that  dances  in  a 
beam  of  sunlight.  There  is  reason  to 
s aspect  that  even  deadly  disease  germs 
were  once  innocent  and  helpful,  and 
that  man,  by  neglect  of  sanitation,  by 
living  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  his 
being  and  building  for  himself  dark 
and  damp  and  sunless  dwellings, 
has,  as  it  were,  developed  fierce 
and  cruel  instincts  in  the  germs 
which  live  around  him;  just  as 
by  crowding  his  less  successful  fel- 
low-men into  filthy  and  unwholesome 
houses,  with  unhealthful  food  for  their 
little  ones,  he  has  developed  the  anar- 
chist and  desperate  criminal  of  the 
great  city.  Some  few  families  of  germs, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  have  so  long  dwelt 
in  unwholesome  sunless  places,  with 
filth  to  feed  upon,  that  they  have  be- 
come permanently  dangerous,  like  cer- 
tain families  of  criminal  paupers 
traced  upon  police  records. 

Poisonous  Food. 

The  milk  of  a  healthy  mother  is  free 
from  harmful  germs  and  adapted  in 
every  way  to  the  nourishment  of  her 
child.  If  she  be  out  of  health,  it  will 
still  in  all  probability  be  germ-free,  but 
will  be  so  ill-adapted  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  child  or  so  insufficient  in 
quantity  that  the  child  will  suffer 
from  starvation,  which  is  sometimes  so 
obscure  in  its  manifestations  that  an 
expert  physician  may  miss  the  mean- 


ing of  its  attendant  colic,  restlessness 
and  even  fever.  The  case  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  some  mothers 
have  no  true  idea  of  what  personal 
health  is,  and  allege  that  they  are  well 
when  they  are  far  from  that  condition. 

When  sufficient  breast  milk  cannot 
be  secured,  and  cow's  milk  is  substi- 
tuted, the  child  at  once  enters  upon  an 
era  of  grave  peril  to  its  life.  Cow's 
milk  is  essentially  different  from  breast 
milk  in  its  ingredients;  it  behaves  in 
the  stomach  in  a  way  which  renders  it 
very  difficult  of  digestion  by  less  robust 
infants;  and  more  than  this,  it  is  liable, 
between  the  time  when  it  is  drawn  and 
the  time  when  the  infant  drinks  it,  to 
exceedingly  poisonous  changes  of  a 
chemical  nature  wrought  by  germs  and 
perhaps  other  ferments  which  may  get 
into  it  in  various  ways.  These  poison- 
ous changes  do  not  alter  the  general 
appearance  of  the  milk,  and  so  no  warn- 
ing is  given  of  their  presence.  The 
development  of  these  poisons  is  re- 
tarded by  cold,  favored  by  moderate 
warmth,  and  retarded,  again,  by  a  tem- 
perature anywhere  near  that  of  boiling. 
It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand  why 
mid-summer  is  an  especially  dangerous 
season  for  bottle-fed  infants  in  the 
great  cities  to  which  milk  must  be 
brought  from  long  distances.  During 
the  milking,  especially  if  the  stables  are 
not  kept  wholesome,  poisonous  sub- 
stances may  enter  the  pails;  a  like  dan- 
ger threatens  if  the  cans  stand  open 
in  unsanitary  dairy  areas;  in  the  long 
hot  carriage  to  the  city  homes  these 
poisons  develop  apace;  and  the  slight 
heating  of  the  milk  before  administra- 
tion to  the  child  cannot  destroy  them. 
Once  in  the  stomach,  they  not  only  poi- 
son the  child,  giving  it  diarrhoea,  vom- 
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iting,  colic,  fever,  choleraic  depression, 
but  they  remain  there  day  after  da}',  in- 
fecting even  the  wholesome  milk  which 
may  thereafter  be  given  to  the  child. 
Thus  a  single  bottle  of  poisonous  milk 
may  start  poisonous  processes  in  the  di- 
gestive tract  which  may  continue  a 
whole  summer,  unchecked  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  wholesome  milk  supply 
for  that  which  was  infected.  Unceas- 
ing vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety  in 
the  bottle-fed  infant. 

Two  other  sources  of  danger  through 
the  milk  may  be  mentioned.  The  cows 
kept  for  dairy  purposes  may  fall  sick 
and  then,  of  course,  yield  unwholesome 
milk.  Especially  is  this  likely  to  oc- 
cur if  the  cows  are  kept  too  much  con- 
fined, are  housed  in  unclean,  dark  or 
damp  stables,  and  have  ill-drained  pas- 
tures to  run  in  and  foul  water  to  drink, 
or  if  they  are  fed  on  refuse  of  any  sort 
that  is  unwholesome  for  them. 

The  second  source  of  danger  referred 
to  is  the  water  in  which  the  milk  cans 
and  buckets  are  washed — to  say  nothing 
of  the  additions  with  which  the  milk- 
carriers  of  the  city  ' "stretch"  the  milk 
when  it  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  all 
the  houses  on  their  circuits.  The  far- 
mer may  have  an  idea  that  water  which 
is  not  quite  good  enough  for  his  family 
to  drink  is  good  enough  to  rinse  milk 
cans  in.  A  few  drops  of  such  unwhole- 
some water  left  in  the  bottom  of  a  milk 
pail  may  on  a  hot  day  soon  render  all 
the  milk  which  enters  that  pail,  and  all 
the  milk  with  which  it  may  afterwards 
be  mixed,  deadly  poisonous  to  the  in- 
fant stomach;  for  the  poison  germs 
which  grow  with  difficulty  in  the 
water  may  grow  very  luxuriant  in  the 
warm  milk. 

These  are  not  wild  theories  of  the 


writer,  but  proven  facts  upon  which  all 
modern  health  boards  base  their  ac- 
tion. Knowing  that  the  summer  com- 
plaints of  infants  are  due  to  poisons 
introduced  into  the  stomach  from 
without,  it  is  always  a  puzzle  to  the 
physician  to  determine  how  an  infant 
fed  exclusively  at  the  breast  of  a 
healthy  mother  can  have  gotten  the  dis- 
ease. Sometimes  it  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  tainted  water  which  has  been 
given  to  the  child  (for  infants  must 
have  water  as  well  as  milk);  sometimes 
to  water  used  for  washing  its  mouth 
or  bathing  its  body;  sometimes,  perhaps, 
to  unclean  playthings  or  to  articles  of 
food  which  those  fiends  (so-called 
friends)  who  give  their  neighbors'  chil- 
dren forbidden  or  questionable  things 
on  the  sly  have  affectionately  given  to 
the  "dear  little  baby."  "Deliver  me 
from  my  friends,  for  I  can  deliver  my- 
self from  my  enemies,"  is  an  aspiration 
that  suits  the  case  of  every  young 
mother. 

If  the  child  is  bottle-fed,  indiges- 
tions may  arise  .  through  uncleanness 
of  the  nursing  bottle  and  its  attach- 
ments, which  in  hot  weather  can  be 
kept  sweet  only  by  the  most  minute  and 
scrupulous  care.  Complicated  rubber 
attachments,  which  cannot  be  turned 
inside  out  or  have  hidden  crannies,  and 
rubber  tubes  have  been  discarded  by 
careful  physicians  for  this  reason. 

Poisonous  Air. 

The  robust  baby,  with  quiet  nervous 
system  and  abundant  reserve-force,  can 
fight  off  infection  by  poisonous  sub- 
stances introduced  into  its  digestive 
tract  for  a  considerable  time,  by  virtue 
of  the'  germicide  power  of  its  stomach 
juices,  of  the  resistance  of  the  cells 
which  line  the  digestive  tract  to  un- 
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wholesome  foreign  substances,  and  of 
its  ability  to  throw  off  these  irritating 
substances  in  vomiting  and  purging.  If, 
however,  the  child  be  debilitated  and 
ill-nourished,  with  feeble  stomach 
juices  and  perverted  nervous  action, 
the  reception  of  any  harmful  substance 
into  its  digestive  tract  will  be  a  very 
serious  matter. 

Next  to  unwholesome  diet  and  con- 
genital feebleness  of  constitution, 
the  habitual  inhalation  of  unwhole- 
some air  is  probably  the  greatest 
predisposing  cause  of  summer  indi- 
gestions. The  air  of  our  great 
cities  is  distinctly  poisonous  to  or- 
dinary people  in  the  hot  season.  It 
is  not  only  "cooked,"  but  it  is  laden 
with  poisonous  emanations  from  the 
impure  soil  of  our  streets  and  sewers. 
That  the  air  of  the  streets  is  different 
from  the  fresh  air  of  the  country,  a 
moment's  respiration  will  tell.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  very  many  city  houses 
(and  country  houses  as  well)  have  damp 
cellars,  full  of  unwholesome  fungous 
vegetation  which  flourishes  on  the  floor 
and  walls,  sometimes  visible,  sometimes 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  air 
from  these  cellars,  tainted  with  foul 
emanations  and  laden  with  decaying 
and  poisonous  substances,  living  and 
dead,  rises  upward  through  the  house 
and  infects  some  or  all  of  its  dwelling 
rooms.  Added  to  this,  there  are  in 
many  houses  foul  gases  from  imperfect 
plumbing  arrangements,  unclean  sinks, 
bath  drains,  water  closet  tanks  and 
pipes,  and  from  rotten  wood  in  the 
walls  and  floors  of  the  house.  If  the 
house  be  not  well  sunned,  and  be  not 
daily  flooded  through  open  windows 
with  wholesome  germ-destroying  light, 
the  foul  shut-in  air  becomes  intensely 


poisonous  to  evry  inmate.  The  baby, 
with  its  frail  little  body,  may  begin  to 
droop  in  such  an  atmosphere  long  be- 
fore the  adult  inmates  fall  sick,  and  as 
it  becomes  gradually  enfeebled,  its  or- 
dinary food,  which  also  is  apt  to  be 
tainted  in  standing  in  such  dwelling 
rooms,  will  disagree  with  the  stomach, 
and  convalescence  will  be  very  slow, 
with  frequent  "unaccountable"  re- 
lapses. 

In  the  country,  if  the  house  and  cel- 
lar are  wholesome,  poisoning  of  the  in- 
spired air  may  occur  from  neighboring 
swamps,  from  foul  barnyards,  and  from 
pools  of  water  or  heaps  of  decaying 
vegetables  near  the  house. 

The  digestive  disorders  of  infants  in 
summer  are  rendered  more  grave  in 
many  cases  by  a  failure  to  ascribe  them 
to  these  true  underlying  causes.  If 
only,  instead  of  speculating  about 
"teething,"  the  mother  would  examine 
the  cellar;  instead  of  lamenting  the  in- 
fluence of  the  "second  summer"  would 
inquire  into  the  milk  supply;  instead 
of  vaguely  hinting  at  "malaria"  would 
have  the  water-closet  pipes  tested, 
there  would  be  fewer  chronic  ailments 
of  children  to  contend  with.  It  is  very 
difficult  often  to  trace  disease  to  its 
real  sources,  but  chronic,  grave,  relaps- 
ing or  repeated  illnesses  at  all  obscure 
in  their  nature,  and  persistent  feeble- 
ness, should  excite  earnest  and  repeated 
inquiries  into  every  source  of  possible 
infection,  such  as  has  been  referred  to. 

The  Second  Summer. 

The  perils  of  this  dreaded  period  of 
life  are  due  to  several  groups  of  causes. 
Among  these  are,  first,  premature  wean- 
ing; then  the  irritation  of  cutting  the 
larger  teeth,  which  disturbs  the  child's 
nervous  system,  makes  its  mouth  sore, 
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and  breaks  its  rest.  Next,  perhaps,  is 
carelessness  in  feeding,  the  extreme 
caution  observed  in  the  first  summer 
being  somewhat  relaxed,  and  friends  be- 
ing allowed  to  experiment  on  the 
child's  digestion  with  sausages,  unripe 
fruit,  etc.  The  "sweet  little  fellow" 
asks  so  prettily  for  indigestible  articles, 
and  pleads  so  pitifully  for  them,  that 
"just  a  little  bit,"  a  "mere  taste"  is 
given  out  of  sheer  love  and  compassion 
for  him. 

Another  element  of  peril  in  the  sec- 
ond summer  is  that  greater  liability  to 
over-fatigue,  heat,  exhaustion  and  sud- 
den chilling  which  accompanies  the 
growing  child's  increasing  activity 
and  corresponding  emancipation  from 
minute  supervis  on.  The  over-tired  stom- 
ach will  fall  a  prey  to  invading  dis- 
ease-forces, will  allow  entrance  of  poi- 
sons to  the  blood-stream  much  more 


easily  than  it  would  in  its  normal  vigor. 
The  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system 
by  too  long  exposure  to  the  hot  sun  or 
to  hot  air,  and  the  congestion  of  the 
digestive  tract  which  accompanies  sud- 
den chilling  of  the  skin,  both  predispose 
to  infection  by  disease-poisons.  With 
proper  and  wise  care  the  mother  need 
not  feel  over-anxious  about  this  period 
of  her  child's  infancy.  Safety,  how- 
ever, lies  in  prudent  forethought  con- 
cerning summer  residence,  and  in  at- 
tention to  many  little  details  which  the 
writer  will  endeavor  to  some  extent  to 
set  forth  in  his  next  article. 

Whatever  may  be  the  advances  of  the 
healing  art  in  the  future,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts  there  will  be  a  premium,  as  at  pres- 
ent, upon  moderation,  prudence,  intel- 
ligence and  obedience  to  known  laws  of 
health. 
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The  limbs  of  the  baby  are  a  great  de- 
light to  itself  and  to  others.  Their 
shape  and  contour,  the  delicacy  of  the 
toes  and  fingers,  the  symmetry  of  the 
foot,  undwarfed  by  vicious  shoes,  the 
peculiar  taper  of  the  baby's  heel,  so 
often  lost  in  later  years,  make  the  feet 
and  limbs  things  of  beauty  and  joy 
while  babyhood  endures.  But  pride 
must  have  its  little  fall,  and  if  the  baby 
be  laid  upon  his  back,  he  assumes  cer- 
tain attitudes  which  have  a  strange 
suggestiveness  in  view  of  his  possible 


ancestry;  he  seems  groping  about  with 
fingers  and  toes  for  something  to 
grasp;  he  manifests  a  tendency,  embod- 
ied in  a  slang  phrase,  "to  catch  on," 
and  if  a  stick  be  held  above  him,  a 
healthy  baby  will  grasp  it  with  suf- 
ficient vigor  to  permit  himself  to  be 
partly  raised  from  the  bed  on  which 
he  lies.  Is  it  possible  that,  centuries 
ago,  in  the  shade  of  a  cocoanut  tree,  he 
grasped  its  topmost  branches  and 
swung  airily  above  the  ground,  or  held 
on  to  his  mother  while  she  went  shop- 
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ping  at  the  "bargain  counter  for  cocoa- 
nuts?  It  is  said  to  be  possible  by  cer- 
tain crabbed  realists  known  as  evolu- 
tionists. Certain  it  is  that  all  babies 
possess  this  instinctive  tendency  to 
grasp  with  feet  and  hands.  The  use 
of  the  feet  is  speedily  hampered  by 
stockings  and  shoes,  but  where  this  is 
not  done,  the  toes  develop  a  tactile 
power  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  fin- 
gers. I  recall  with  great  pleasure  a 
beautiful  boy,  seen  daily  last  summer, 
who  went  barefoot,  and  whose  toes 
were  often  quite  as  useful  to  him  as  his 
fingers  in  picking  up  objects.  The 
length  of  his  toes  and  their  symmetry 
were  beautiful  to  behold.  The  contour 
of  the  infant's  foot  is  remarkable  for 
the  narrowness  of  the  heel  and  the 
straight  width  of  the  sole.  One  might 
suppose  that  a  useful  suggestion  could 
be  obtained  as  to  the  shape,  of  shoes 
from  that  of  the  infant's  foot,  but  few 
infant's  shoes  pretend  to  fit,  and  most 
of  them  are  shapeless  and  poor. 

]STo  less  important  than  these  indi- 
vidual features  of  the  healthy  baby  is 
its  general  texture.  The  smoothly 
rounded  contour  of  its  body  and  limbs, 
the  exquisite  softness  of  its  skin,  the 
firm  and  yet  elastic  consistence  of  the 
flesh  and  fat,  and  the  thoroughly  com- 
fortable aspect  of  the  healthy  baby  are 
a  delight  to  the  eye.  One  has  but  to 
look  upon  the  diseased  infant  to  get 
the  reverse,  a  sad  picture  indeed.  We 
call  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  healthy  infant  has  firm  tissues  just 
as  much  as  has  the  adult  who  is  in  good 
condition.  The  model  baby  is  never 
flabby,  never  pudgy,  never  soft,  but 
whether  boy  or  girl,  there  is  a  certain 
elastic  firmness  which  is  an  important 
indication  of  natural  development  and 


good  health.  The  color  of  the  child's 
body  may  vary  with  its  complexion,  but 
this  quality  of  firmness  in  its  tissue  is 
indispensable  to  proper  nutrition. 

When  one  observes  the  mode  of  ex- 
istence which  the  healthy  child  follows 
when  undisturbed,  this  resolves  itself 
into  a  very  simple  regime.  Sleep,  food 
and  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  com- 
prise the  programme.  For  the  first  few 
days  of  life,  sleep  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  conditions  which 
have  to  do  with  the  child's  growth  and 
prosperity.  Second  to  this  is  food,  and 
third  comes  exercise.  To  procure 
sleep,  a  favorable  environment  must  be 
present;  sufficient  warmth,  the  absence 
of  bright  light  or  of  any  disturbing  fac- 
tor, the  absence  of  hunger  or  of  pain, 
are  all  necessary.  This  can  only  be 
obtained  by  carefully  ordering  the  con- 
ditions in  which  the  child  is  placed, 
and  by  maintaining  them  for  regular 
intervals.  It  is  a  grave  thing  to  inter- 
rupt the  sleep  of  a  child,  and  generally 
this  is  an  unwarrantable  proceeding. 

Food  must  most  nearly  resemble  the 
natural  food  of  the  infant,  its  mothers 
milk.  The  model  baby  of  the  model 
mother  requires  nothing  else  for  nour- 
ishment; when  this  is  not  available,  sci- 
ence teaches  us  how  to  imitate  it  so 
successfully  that  the  child  thrives  upon 
the  imitation. 

The  exercise  of  a  baby  is  of  two 
kinds,  active  and  passive.  The  first 
comprises  the  apparently  aimless  mo- 
tions which  the  infant  is  constantly 
making,  but  which  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. The  second  embraces  massage, 
which  every  well-cared-for  child  re- 
ceives at  least  once  in  24  hours.  Not 
less  important  than  sleep  and  exercise 
are  those  general  agencies  which  every 
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growing  thing  craves,  namely,  light, 
oxygen  and  heat.  These  must  be  pres- 
ent or  the  child  cannot  grow  and  de- 
velop. If  the  cravings  of  a  healthy 
child  be  studied,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  law  of  cycles  is  operative  even 
in  the  daily  routine  of  the  infant.  The 
alternation  of  sleep,  feeding  and  exer- 
cise, is  as  inevitable  as  the  coming  of 
day  and  night.  In  proportion  as  these 
cycles  are  maintained,  the  child's  day 
of  existence  is  healthful  and  happy; 
and  in  proportion  as  they  are  disturbed, 
its  life  becomes  burdensome.  It  must 
be  evident  that  if  the  child's  rights  are 
to  be  held  paramount,  it  should  be  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible  in  its  natural 
activities.  The  attentive  nurse  or 
mother  will  find  abundant  opportunity 
to  see  the  child  awake  by  following  it 
through  its  daily  life.  The  occasional 
visitor  has  no  excuse  for  waking  the 
child,  as  it  cannot  converse  with  him, 
and  his  visit  is  simply  an  intrusion. 
He  may  behold  it,  possibly,  asleep,  but 
the  child  must  not  be  disturbed  for 
such  a  cause. 

Interesting  as  are  the  laws  of  physi- 
cal development  in  the  infant,  the 
growth  of  its  brain,  the  gradual  unfold- 
ing of  its  mind,  and  the  appearance  of 
conscious  intelligence  form  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  subjects  of  study.  The 
never  ending  query,  When  does  the 
soul  begin?  remains  from  some  stand- 
points unanswered  and  unanswerable. 
Theologians  have  sought  in  vain  to  fix 
the  beginning  of  responsibility,  and  re- 
ligious sects  have  quarreled  over  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  immortal 
soul.  The  fond  parent  detects  con- 
scious recognition  where  no  one  else  can 
recognize  it.  Imperceptibly,  but  none 
the  less  surely,  the  child  passes  from 


the  unconscious  little  animal  to  the 
sentient  human  soul,  and  this  miracle 
constantly  before  us  remains,  in  spite 
of  scientific  investigation,  still  a  mir- 
acle. 

One  cannot  begin  to  understand 
the  development  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system  without  a  brief  consider- 
ation of  the  simple  facts  regarding  the 
structure  of  nervous  tissue.  Both 
brain  and  spinal  cord  are  composed  of 
cells  and  fibres,  the  cell  resembling  in 
function  the  photographic  plate,  and 
the  fibre  the  connecting  wire  of  an  elec- 
tric apparatus.  The  nervous  system  of 
the  infant  comes  into  the  world  as  the 
camera  of  the  photographer,  loaded  with 
plates  ready  to  receive  impressions. 
Through  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste, 
and  smell,  the  external  world  comes  in 
contact  with  the  delicate  cells  of  brain 
and  cord.  A  multitude  of  impressions 
streams  in  upon  these  structures,  the 
effect  being  similar  to  that  produced  by 
the  electric  toy  known  as  the  kineto- 
scope.  In  the  latter,  a  number  of  pic- 
tures are  revolved  so  rapidly  that  the 
eye  apparently  sees  the  single  figure  in 
motion.  In  the  brain  of  the  child,  fa- 
miliar objects  seen  often  give  ultimately 
the  impression  of  one  or  two  best 
known  forms;  thus,  the  first  face  re- 
membered is  that  of  the  mother,  the 
first  sound  her  voice  or  that  of  the 
nurse,  the  first  touch  that  of  her  hand, 
the  first  taste  that  of  the  simplest  ar- 
ticle of  food;  and  these  impressions, 
being  primal,  are  permanent,  and  last 
through  the  life  of  the  individual. 

The  manner  in  which  the  child's 
nervous  system  develops  is  wonderfully 
dependent  upon  its  environment. 
Where  no  harsh  and  forbidding  sound 
is  heard,  where  only  the  sweet  cadence 
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of  affection's  voice,  or  the  subdued 
noises  of  a  well-ordered  household, 
fall  upon  the  ear,  the  child's  primal  im- 
pressions of  sound  are  rhythmical,  co- 
ordinate, and  tend  to  form  an  accu- 
rate perception  of  sound.  Melody  is 
appreciated  oftentimes  within  a  few 
days  of  birth,  not  because  it  is  music, 
but  because  its  sound-waves  are  rhyth- 
mical, and  are  in  harmony  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  matter  composing  the  brain 
and  cord.  If  one  were  asked  how  soon 
the  model  baby  could  be  taught  mel- 
ody, one  should  answer:  before  its  birth, 
and  certainly  after  its  birth  no  time 
need  be  lost. 

With  sight  the  problem  is  more  com- 
plex. While  light  is  readily  seen,  time 
must  elapse  before  objects  can  be  ap- 
preciated; but  if  the  child  be  given 
plenty  of  light  in  its  dwelling-room,  if 
its  room  be  spacious  so  that  but  few 
intervening  objects  impede  its  form- 
ing vision,  the  power  of  sight  will  read- 
ily begin  and  grow  without  interrup- 
tion. The  question  naturally  arises, 
Can  the  infant  appreciate  color?  Cer- 
tainly the  primal  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum will  be  those  first  apprehended, 
and  especially  those  softer  colors  which 
fall  pleasantly  upon  the  retina.  Such 
are  blue  or  light  yellows,  colors  which 
lend  themselves  readily  to  the  clothing 
and  surroundings  of  the  child.  The 
apprehension  of  shape  and  size  and 
texture  are  matters  of  gradual  devel- 
opment beyond  the  period  of  infancy. 

The  temperature  sense  of  the  model 
baby  is  an  important  faculty  too  little 
considered.  The  healthy  infant  before 
birth  lives  in  a  temperature  of  100  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  or  over,  and  is  often 
rudely  ushered  into  a  world  which 
by  comparison  is  cold  indeed.  The 


importance  of  heat  in  promoting 
the  comfort  of  infants  is  best  ap- 
preciated when  we  attempt  to  rear 
premature  or  feeble  children  by  ar- 
tificial heat.  We  observe  when  chil- 
dren are  within  the  incubator  that 
a  temperature  of  90  degrees  at 
least  is  requisite  for  the  child's  com- 
fort during  the  first  week  after  birth. 
Heat  must  not  be  confounded  with  im- 
pure air,  and  the  temperature  of  90  de- 
grees is  only  comfortable  to  the  child 
when  air  is  constantly  circulating 
through  the  incubator.  The  model 
baby  needs  no  incubator,  but  its  tem- 
perature must  be  maintained  by  the 
judicious  use  of  woolen  clothing.  The 
air  of  its  nursery  need  not  exceed  70 
degrees,  but  its  own  body-heat  should 
be  99  or  even  100,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  flannel  next  the  skin  will  fre- 
quently be  found  to  be  90  degrees.  In 
cold  weather  the  model  baby  may  well 
be  spared  immersion  when  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  which  the  tub- 
bath  invariably  causes  are  considered. 
The  child  may  be  kept  perfectly  clean 
and  its  skin  in  beautiful  condition  by 
the  sponge  bath,  followed  by  massage, 
and  the  tub  be  well  postponed  until 
summer. 

It  has  been  usually  thought  that  re- 
pose of  manner  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  prolonged  self -discipline,  and  is  the 
strongest  evidence  of  a  well-ordered  and 
disciplined  mind.  If  the  model  baby 
be  observed,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has 
this  attribute  in  a  most  remarkable,  de- 
gree. His  anxious  parents  may  not 
recognize  this  at  midnight  if  he  roars 
with  colic,  but  the  model  baby  has  no 
colic,  and  he  is  excusable  for  remon- 
strating if  a  pin  be  buried  in  his  body; 
but  if  left  to  himself,  his  complaints 
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are  few,  his  "rude  alarms'''  still  less  fre- 
quent. Eepose  seems,  then,  an  abso- 
lutely indispensable  condition  for  the 
development  of  the  model  child,  and 
yet  nothing  is  harder  to  obtain  for  the 
baby.  The  first  impulse  of  his  admir- 
ing relatives  seems  often  to  be  to  star- 
tle him  by  some  sudden  noise  of  un- 
certain character,  to  shake  him  rudely 
or  to  pound  him  gently,  or  in  some  way 
to  send  a  flood  of  nervous  excitement 
traveling  over  his  brain  and  cord, 
throwing  him  into  a  condition  of  pro- 
found agitation,  and  this  is  said  to  be: 
amusing  the  baby  and  keeping  him 
quiet.  Would  you  dig  up  a  flower  that 
you  had  planted,  and  shake  it  violently  to 
promote  its  growth?  Would  you  expect 
to  cause  its  blossoms  to  unfold  by  blow- 
ing them  asunder  with  bellows?  The 
one  is  as  logical  as  the  other.  It  is  a 
law  of  matter  that  its  activities  proceed 
along  definite  lines,  with  definite  peri- 
ods of  action  and  interaction,  and  with 
definite  laws  of  accretion  and  change. 
When  these  obtain,  symmetrical  devel- 
opment is  the  consequence.  When 
such  a  condition  becomes  instinct  with 
life,  the  laws  of  its  material  being  are 
as  much  its  rules  of  guidance  as  is  the 
moral  law  in  adult  life;  he  who  inter- 
rupts the  one  does  no  less  harm  than  he 
who  breaks  the  other.  I  may  seem,  per- 
haps, to  dwell  tediously  upon  this  point, 
but  fretfulness  and  nervousness  and  ir- 
ritability and  unrest  may  be  instilled 
into  the  infant,  to  blossom  into  hys- 
teria and  queerness,  headache,  pain, 
distress  and  disease  in  the  adult. 

What  is  the  future  of  the  model 


baby?  Is  degeneration  the  law  of  our 
age?  Is  the  highest  development  of 
the  mind  only  a  species  of  insanity?  Is 
the  model  baby  a  fragment  of  meteoric 
matter  thrown  from  an  eccentric  orbit 
to  perish  in  lurid  space?  Are  the 
press  and  rush  of  modern  life  sapping 
the  fountains  of  healthy  infancy,  and 
is  the  model  baby  a  degenerate?  If 
one  wanted  refutation  of  this  dogma, 
he  could  find  it  in  abundance  in  the 
work  of  Xordau  himself;  or,  if  you 
choose  to  read  original  and  cogent 
criticism,  Hirsch  will  tell  you  beyond 
doubt  that  genius  is  not  insanity,  and 
that,  so  far  from  degeneration,  regen- 
eration is  the  law  of  human  existence. 
If  the  model  baby  is  simply  the  per- 
petuation of  the  faults  and  foibles  of 
its  parents,  and  if  it  serves  but  to  ac- 
centuate the  wear  and  tear  which  the 
struggle  for  existence  has  wrought  in 
them,  then  the  word  "model"  no  lon- 
ger applies;  but  if  the  child  is  the  con- 
stant promise  of  better  things,  if 
youth  remains  the  hope  of  the  world, 
and  if  the  laws  of  its  being  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  weakness  of  its  pro- 
genitors, then  the  child  assumes  a  dig- 
nity which  has  been  his  through  all  the 
ages.  Certain  it  is  that  no  science  ex- 
plains life;  certain  is  it  also  that  in  the 
presence  of  this  miracle  we  stand  so 
close  to  divinity  that  but  a  thin  veil 
of  flesh  intervenes.  Certain  it  is  also 
that  because  life  is  divine,  the  infant 
shall  always  remain  an  incarnation. 
The  child  has  been  set  in  the  midst  of 
us  from  time  immemorial,  and  there  he 
must  abide. 
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ITH  the  first  warm  days 
comes  the  question,  "Shall 
we  put  thinner  clothing 
upon  the  children?"  and 
this  has  to  be  answered  every  year.  In 
fact,  in  every  family  there  is  generally 
some  member  who  is  for  immediate 
change,  and  another  who  is  more  con- 
servative, and  the  clothing  question 
elicits  an  amount  of  discussion  second 
only  to  that  of  the  proper  temperature 
of  the  room. 

If  one  lives  in  a  climate  which  is 
pretty  stable,  the  propriety  of  changes 
is  quite  easily  settled,  but  in  a  part  of 
the  country  where,  as  has  been  said  of 
iSTew  England,  "there  is  no  climate, 
only  weather,"  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
cide. But  the  more  experience  one  has 
had  the  more  conservative  he  becomes. 
Mr.  Lowell  has  delightfully  described 
this  hesitating  and  refractory  season 
when  "half  our  May's  so  awfully  like 
Mayn't."  It  is  true  that  "hot  spells" 
come  in  May,  and  sometimes  even  in 
April,  but  it  is  also  true  that  "cold 
snaps"  often  follow,  and  a  drop  of 
thirty  degrees  within  twenty-four  hours 
is  not  so  very  rare.  The  damage  done 
to  budding  trees  very  fairly  suggests 
the  harm  which  may  be  done  to  young 
children  who  are  caught  by  one  of  these 
chill  changes  without  sufficient  cloth- 
ing. The  definite  change  can  only  ju- 
diciously be  made  when  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  warm  season 
has  really  come  to  stay.    This  is  said, 
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however,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
wardrobe  of  a  young  and  therefore  rap- 
idly growing  child  is  planned  only  for 
warm  and  cold  seasons,  without  the  in- 
termediate weights  of  garments  which 
are  convenient  in  adult  life  or  adoles- 
cence. This  settled  warm  season 
comes  at  different  times  in  different 
parts  of  a  country  as  large  as  is  ours;  in 
the  northern  part  rarely  before  June, 
but  southward  of  course  it  is  much 
earlier. 

The  general  principles  which  we 
have  to  consider  in  clothing  are  these: 
The  protection  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  uniform,  with  some  exceptions 
presently  to  be  noted.  It  should  be 
loose  enough  to  allow  perfect  freedom 
of  movement,  and  as  light  as  is  consis- 
tent with  warmth.  In  warm  weather 
this  last  requirement  becomes  modified 
into  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  pro- 
tection from  accidental  chilling.  This 
combination  of  lightness  and  protection 
is  best  secured  by  the  use  of  a  fabric 
of  poor  conducting  power,  for  example 
by  a  loose-meshed  woolen  material. 
This  same  physical  quality  of  slight 
heat  conductibility  is  useful  both  in  win- 
ter, when  the  object  is  to  keep  in  the 
body's  heat,  and  in  the  summer,  when 
we  seek  to  prevent  the  too  easy  pene- 
tration of  the  sun's  heat.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  in  summer  to  have  for  pro- 
tection some  light,  loose  garment  or 
garments  next  the  person  made  of  a 
material  which  shall,  in  part  at  least, 
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consist  of  wool  or  of  silk,  if  one  can 
afford  the  latter.  Over  that  the  dress 
is  chiefly  for  ornament,  and  should  be 
of  as  few  layers  as  is  practicable,  since 
each  additional  layer,  especially  each 
additional  band,  is  a  source  of  discom- 
fort. 

In  speaking  of  the  desirable  uniform- 
ity of  protection  certain  exceptions 
were  alluded  to.  It  happens  that  most 
persons  have  some  points  or  regions 
which  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
chill,  whether  this  be  so  naturally  or  as 
the  result  of  traditional  forms  of  attire 
or  habitation.  Very  commonly  such 
regions  are  the  back  of  the  neck,  the 
front  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  knees 
and  legs.  These  parts,  and  others  if 
in  individual  instances  they  show  espe- 
cial sensitiveness,  should  have  par- 
ticular protection.  Therefore,  we  rec- 
ommend good  warm  stockings  all 
summer,  especially  for  children  likely 
to  play  upon  the  ground.  The  short 
gossamer  sock  may  be  safely  worn  by 
some  children,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  an 
invitation  to  some  disorder  or  other. 
For  the  same  reason  the  protection  of 
the  abdomen  has  been  generally  found 
to  a  considerable  degree  a  safeguard 
against  bowel  troubles.  The  protection 
of  the  back  of  the  neck  is  not  feasible 
by  the  use  of  garments,  but  indirectly 
it  may  be  guarded  by  the  avoidance  of 
some  kinds  of  exposure.  N"o  one  sits 
back  to  a  draught  intentionally,  but  a 


chilling  of  the  neck  is  often  thought- 
lessly brought  about  by  leaving  the  hair 
of  a  playing  child  long  in  the  neck.  At 
one  moment  it  acts  as  a  fomentation  to 
the  neck,  bringing  a  flow  of  perspira- 
tion upon  the  surface,  only  to  be  chilled 
at  the  next  moment  by  the  tossing  or 
blowing  aside  of  the  hair.  This  seems 
a  trivial  point  to  make,  but  some  exper- 
ienced throat  specialists  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  increase  of  throat  troubles 
by  the  wearing  of  the  hair  in  the 
neck. 

These  general  suggestions  will  help 
to  decide  points  of  detail.  For  in- 
stance, the  question  what  to  do  during 
early  "hot  spells"  may  be  thus  answer- 
ed: If  the  child  is  not  suffering,  do 
nothing,  for  a  reaction  is  coming 
quickly,  but  if  the  skin  is  being  irri 
tated  by  perspiration,  and  prickly  hea 
appears  over  the  chest,  use  a  little  un- 
dershirt, but  keep  the  thick  drawers  on 
to  protect  legs  and  abdomen.  For 
quite  young  children  the  long  stockings 
and  napkin  will  be  sufficient  protection. 
The  band  worn  by  infants  is  a  useful 
protection  of  the  bowels  at  any  age, 
but  a  band  should  never  be  tight.  It 
is  not  for  retention,  but  for  warmth. 
Formerly  it  was  used  to  keep  on  the 
navel  dressings,  but  the  use  of  sterilized 
cotton  has  rendered  this  unnecessary. 

For  suggestions  as  to  materials  and 
other  details,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
an  article  in  "Baby's  Wardrobe/' 
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SKETCHES  OF  BOYKIN,  AGED  TWO  YEARS. 


BY   LILY   MLTs  SELL  RITCHIE. 


His  Ethics. 

,H,  yes,  he  has  them;  they  are 
a  trifle  rudimentary  as  yet, 
they  have  not  been  learned 
from  text-book  or  priest, 
to  be  sure;  they  are  simply  the  fruits  of 
experience  and  thought,  but  certainly 
none  the  less  valuable  for  that.  They 
are  classified  into  two  groups,  in  Boy- 
kin's  round  little  pate — the  things  you 
may  do,  and  the  things  you  must  not 
do,  and  many  of  his  saddest  moments 
have  come  from  trying  to  transfer  some 

of  the  "must-nots"  to  the  "mays." 

*  * 

* 

Of  course,  you  know  your  mamma 
doesn't  want  you  to  help  yourself  to 
"hoogah"  (sugar);  but  when  a  chair  is 
right  there,  and  you  climb  up  just  to 
look  at  it,  you  begin  to  wonder  whether 
it  was  really  the  "hoogah"  you  were  not 
to  touch,  or  the  "awn"  (oranges).  You 
think  and  think,  and  stare  steadily  at 
the  "hoogah;"  finally,  you  are  sure  it 
was  the  "awn" — they  are  on  the  next 
shelf  beyond  your  reach — so  you  help 
yourself  to  the  "hoogah,"  and  have  to 
face  mamma's  frown  and,  perhaps,  a 
spanking.  You  try  to  explain  about 
the  "awn,"  but  there  are  times  when 
mammas  are  positively  stupid;  you  de- 
cide to  let  the  "hoogah"  alone  in  the 
future. 

Again,  that  day  when  you  were  hav- 
ing such  a  jolly  time  dabbling  in  the 
water,  and  your  mamma  told  you  to 
stop  or  you  would  get  wet,  you  meant  to 
stop — in  just  a  minute — but  how  should 
you  know  the  minute  was  five  minutes? 
You  felt  injured  when  mamma  called 


you  naughty,  and  pointed  to  your  drip- 
ping apron;  you  didn't  want  it  to  get 
wet.  And  that  other  dark  hour,  when 
sister's  hair  stuck  to  your  fingers  in 
the  face  of  all  remonstrances — you 
would  rather  not  think  of  these. 

Then  there  are  some  difficult  points 
where  you  never  can  quite  agree 
with  mamma.  For  when  sister  takes 
your  things,  why  shouldn't  you  slap 
her?  Of  course,  you  know  it  isn't 
"pretty,"  but  it  isn't  "pretty"  for  sister 
to  take  your  whip  either;  and  does  not 
mamma  spat  your  little  palms  when 
you  are  naughty?  and  sister  certainly 
was  naughty.  It  is  hard  to  convince 
you  that  slapping  belongs  to  the  "must- 
nots." 

There  are  grave  responsibilities,  too. 
Who  is  there,  but  you,  to  pat  mamma 
protectingly  when  she  is  sad  or  vexed? 
Who  would  thump  the  chair  into  a  state 
of  remorse  when  sister  has  tumbled  off, 
if  you  did  not?  Who  else  would  peep 
during  Grace  to  see  if  the  family  were 
properly  reverent?  Who  would  watch 
the  flower  buds  "comin'  out,"  and  pull 
them  open  when  they  were  a  little  slow, 
or  would  admonish  papa  to  "get  up"  of 
a  morning? 

Indeed,  Boykin's  duties  are  numer- 
ous. He  "has  done  many  things  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,"  but  he  has 
not  "left  undone  those  things  which  he 
ought  to  have  done." 

His  Views  on  Surgery  and  Medicine. 

It  was  splinters  first.  When  a  splin- 
ter gets  into  your  finger  it  doesn't  hurt 
much  to  begin  with,  and  if  one  is  a 
plucky  little  fellow  he  does  not  cry,  bun 
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rubs  it  a  little  now  and  then,  perhaps 
sucks  awhile,  and  then  forgets  all  about 
it.  But  next  day  it  hurts  worse,  and  if 
you  happen  to  be  Boykin  you  fret  until 
your  mamma  says  you  are  a  cross  baby, 
and  declares  she  is  tired  to  death.  You 
look  ruefully  at  the  finger — somehow, 
blocks  aren't  any  fun  to-day.  You  are 
put  to  bed  in  disgrace;  you  think  you 
would  like  to  sleep;  things  don't  hurt 
when  you  sleep,  but  you  can't.  You 
kick  and  toss  until  your  mamma  thinks 
something  is  wrong  with  your  legs,  and 
rubs  them  for  you.  It  feels  so  pleas- 
ant you  forget  the  finger  for  a  moment; 
mamma  thinks  she  is  on  the  riedit  track, 
and  almost  rubs  the  skin  off  your  poor 
little  shins  in  her  efforts  to  make  you 
comfortable — all  to  no  purpose,  for 
the  poor,  tormenting  little  finger  drives 
away  sleep  until — happy  thought! — you 
hold  it  up  for  her  to  kiss;  well,  you 
wondered  you  had  not  thought  of  this 
powerful  remedy  before.  And  mamma 
does  kiss  it,  not  once,  but  many  times, 
when  she  sees  the  fester  that  has  caused 
all  this  trouble;  but  she  tells  you  it  is 
a  splinter  and  will  have  to  come  out. 
Then  papa  comes  and  holds  the  little 
hand  very  tenderly,  but  firmly,  while 
he  digs  it  out  with  the  "needal"  mam- 
ma sews  with.  It  doesn't  hurt  long  after 
the  "pinter"  is  out.  You  think  papa  a 
wonderful  man,  and  remember  the  cure 
for  "pinters"  ever  afterwards.  Some- 
times you  come  to  him  with  one  that 
he  can't  see  readily,  and  he  thinks  you 
are  mistaken,  but  you  insist;  you  re- 
member what  a  dreadful  thing  a 
"pinter"  is. 

But  there  are  worse  things  in  this 
world  even  than  "pinters,"  as  you  find 
to  your  sorrow. 

One   day   your   mamma   put  the 


matches  up  on  top  of  the  cupboard;  you 
are  fond  of  matches,  and  you  study  and 
study  how  to  get  hold  of  them.  Final- 
ly you  see  a  chair  near  the  cupboard, 
and  climb  up  on  that,  but,  alas!  the 
chair  is  not  as  near  as  you  suppose,  and 
the  matches  are  still  beyond  your  reach. 
You  lean  way  over,  holding  fast  to  the 
back  of  the  chair,  but  it  betrays  your 
trust  sadly,  for  over  it  goes,  and  the 
poor  little  baby  head  strikes  on  some- 
thing hard,  cutting  a  great  gash. 
Your  head  hurts  worse  than  the  finger 
did,  and  neither  mamma's  arms  nor 
stories,  nor  even  your  little  neighbor's 
best  playthings  can  comfort  you. 

But  the  worst  is  not  yet.  Presently 
the  doctor  comes,  and  your  mamma  tells 
you  the  doctor  will  have  to  hurt  you  to 
make  it  well,  "like  papa  did"  with  the 
"pinter."  You  want  it  to  be  well  very 
much,  and  you  try  to  hush  your  sob- 
bing, but  your  courage  fails  you  when 
the  doctor  takes  out  a  long,  bright, 
sharp  something,  and  starts  towards 
you.  Then  your  papa  has  to  hold  your 
head,  while  your  mamma  takes  your 
little  hands  in  hers  and  covers  them 
with  kisses,  and  oh! — you  are  glad  you 
have  so  nearly  forgotten  it — the  doctor 
sticks  that  awful,  sharp  thing  right  into 
your  flesh  to  sew  up  the  cut,  and  your 
mamma  kisses  your  hands  again  and 
again,  soothing  you  in  a  voice  that 
sounds  as  if  it  had  tears  in  it.  Oh,  in- 
deed, worse  things  than  "pinters"  hap- 
pen to  babies. 

You  never  like  the  doctor  after  that, 
so  one  day  when  you  are  sick,  and  lie 
brings  you  some  medicine,  you  know 
it  is  bad,  and  shut  your  mouth  up  tight 
when  your  mamma  tries  to  give  you  a 
dose.  How  you  do  wish  you  could  tell 
your  opinion  of  that  awful  man! 
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"Toyiahs." 

"Toyiah'  is  not  Arabic,  but  mere- 
ly Boykin  for  "story."  You  see  the 
days  are  so  long — though  Boykin  owns 
no  such  old-fashioned  measure  of  time 
as  days — time  is  measured  by  "candy," 
by  "out  p'ay,"  by  "up  a  'tair,"  when  he 
takes  his  nap.  Yet  he  does  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  clock,  be- 
cause mamma  once  told  him  he  could 
have  the  coveted  candy  when  the  hands 
reached  a  certain  point  on  the  dial; 
whereupon  he  at  once  mounted  guard 
over  the  clock,  admonishing  the  hands 
to  "get  awoun'  " — all  to  no  purpose; 
and  he  has  since  held  the  clock  directly 
responsible  for  every  joy  deferred.  But 
as  I  was  saying,  the  days  are  so  long  he 
often  finds  time  hang  heavy  on  his 
hands,  and  then  is  the  time  when 
mamma's  lap  is  a  very  soft  seat,  and 
when  he  is  sure  her  sole  business  in 
life  is  to  tell  a  chubby  little  boy 
"toyiahs." 

And  what  marvelous  stories  she  tells! 
Surely  neither  Dickens,  nor  Thackeray, 
nor  Barrie,  ever  told  anything  half  so 
thrilling  as  "The  Cow  that  Jumped 
Over  the  Moon,"  and  the  amorous  dish 
that  eloped  with  the  spoon.  Suppose 
your  own  dish  of  oatmeal  should  sud- 
denly walk  off;  you  shout  with  laughter 
at  the  mere  notion.  Then  the  troop  of 
horses,  dogs,  cats,  "chickie  birds,"  boys, 
and  girls,  down  to  the  mouse  that 
"wun"  up  the  clock,  was  ever  such  a 
wonderful  procession  before? 


Mamma  sometimes  tries  very  moral 
little  stories  of  her  own, not  always  with 
the  best  results;  for  one  time  she  told 
you  about  two  naughty  little  chicks 
that  ran  away  from  the  mamma  hen, 
and  were  caught  and  eaten  up  by  a 
black  cat.  You  were  deeply  impressed 
indeed,  not  with  the  naughtiness  of  the 
poor  "itty  tickies,"  but  with  the  moral 
turpitude  of  the  cat  that  could  do  any- 
thing so  heartless,  nor  did  the  careless 
hen  mamma  escape  her  share  of  blame. 

Then  at  night  "toyiahs"  are  almost 
as  good  as  a  game.  The  last  thing 
when  your  mamma  tucks  you  into  bed 
and  turns  to  go  down  stairs,  you  bounce 
up  and  demand  "toyiah,"  persuasively 
at  first,  but  should  she  fail  to  heed, 
more  emphatically,  "  'toyiah/  mamma, 
'toyiah/ "  and  should  she  reach  the 
head  of  the  stairs  without  succumbing, 
you  must  change  emphasis  to  a  wail 
which  will  surely  melt  her.  When  safe 
back  beside  the  bed,  she  inquires  sub- 
missively what  story  you  want;  then  is 
the  time  to  chirp  condescendingly, 
"b'ack,  big,  big,  b'ack,"  which  is  a 
horse,  of  course;  and  remember,  what- 
ever story  you  end  with  you  should  al- 
ways begin  with  this. 

* 

Such  are  the  ways  of  a  merry  baby 
boy;  such  the  scenes  through  which  his 
sturdy  little  figure  passes;  such  the 
memories  tucked  away  in  the  convolu- 
tions of  his  busy  brain  to  be  unrolled 
in  days  near  or  distant — who  knows? 
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FADS. 

BY   SUSAN  H.  HINKLEY. 


BELIEVE  there  is  no  dan- 
ger which  confronts  moth- 
erhood to-day  with  such 
serious    menace    as  the 


weakness  common  among  us  of  suc- 
cumbing to  fads.  In  the  language  of 
the  youthful  composition,  fads  "are  of 
all  kinds,  such  as":  educational  fads, 
fads  in  religion  (more  correctly  irre- 
ligion),  fads  in  music  and  the  arts  gen- 
erally, and,  in  fact,  fads  in  any  direc- 
tion where  the  restless  taste  of  society 
dictates.  To  preserve  one's  maternal 
equilibrium  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
chance  and  change  challenges  the  sub- 
limest  effort  of  one's  will. 

After  some  years  of  happy  and  ap- 
parently successful  rearing  of  her  chil- 
dren, a  mother,  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  attends  a  seance  of 
other  mothers — a  mothers'  club.  Here 
she  learns,  to  her  horror,  that  her  own 
children,  right  under  her  nose,  perhaps 
for  a  dozen  years,  have  been  developing 
"along  entirely  wrong  lines,"  as  the 
pedagogues  have  it.  She  has  taught 
them  to  read  herself  by  the  archaic 
method  in  which  the  to-day  much- 
tabooed  alphabet  played  an  important 
part.  To  be  sure,  some  of  them  are 
able  to  look  up  words  in  the  dictionary 
without  first  consulting  in  a  primer  the 
order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  yet, 
as  she  hears  her  own  methods  so  firmly 
denounced,  she  cannot  but  feel  that 
her  results  somehow  do  not  justify  the 
barbaric  methods  she  has  followed. 
Hitherto  she  has  felt  a  pride  in  the  fa- 
cility with  which  her  little  ones  spelled; 
but  when  she  recalls  the  fact  that  she 


taught  them  from  an  old  "Worces- 
ter's Speller,"  a  book  her  mother  used, 
she  nervously  fingers  her  veil,  behind 
which  she  hides  her  blushes. 

Possibly  it  is  in  matters  of  religion 
that  she  experiences  her  first  shock. 
She  has  sent  her  children  to  Sunday 
school  as  she  was  sent,  at  an  early  age. 
They  enjoy  it,  are  learning  Bible  his- 
tory, and,  what  pleased  her  more  than 
this,  to  speak  frankly  and  sincerely 
on  religious  matters.  She  learns  with- 
in the  same  sacred  circle  of  mothers 
that  the  Sunday  school  is  out  of  date. 
Nothing  "doctrinal"  should  be  instilled 
into  the  plastic  mind  of  a  child;  the 
intellect  should  remain  untrammeled 
until  the  child  "can  think  for  himself." 
She  wonders  in  her  vague,  ignorant 
way  whether  religions  poverty  in  youth 
engenders  a  spiritual  wealth  later;  but 
she  looks  about  her  at  these  women, 
all  "superior,"  and  all  "leaders  in  so- 
ciety." No;  she  must  be  wrong,  and 
she  yields  to  numbers. 

This  poor  mother  of  mine  goes  home 
and  sings  her  baby  to  sleep,  and  a  kind 
Providence  guards  her  bliss  for  these 
few  moments,  and  even  prolongs  it,  for 
later  she  reads  to  her  older  children 
"Nursery  Rhymes  and  Jingles"  they  all 
know  by  heart,  but  exult  over  in  wan- 
ton glee  all  the  same.  Alas!  this  peace 
is  short-lived.  Before  a  week  has  passed 
she  has  learned  at  another  club  that 
music  should,  from  the  earliest  point 
of  infancy,  be  only  of  the  best,  abso- 
lutely correct  in  form  and  style,  and 
accurately  sung.  A  book,  "Simple 
Musical  Classics  for  the  Nursery,"  is 
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presented  her,  to  which  she  devoutly 
applies  her  waning  ability.  Her  chil- 
dren do  not  fancy  it,  because  "it  is  not 
like  mother/'  but  the  reasons  for  this 
reform  are  so  conclusive  that  again  she 
succumbs. 

But  this  musical  renaissance  in  her 
home  is  a  result  of  only  a  side  issue  of 
the  afternoon.  The  chief  literary  pab- 
ulum of  the  day  is  a  paper  on  "Books 
for  Children,"  in  listening  to  which 
she  discovers  that  not  only  the  whole 
nursery  library  must  be  made  over, 
but  her  own  as  well!  All  her  life  she 
has  been  developing  "along  wrong 
lines"  in  literature,  and,  worse  truth, 
she  has  been  leading  her  children  in  the 
same  benighted  path.  No  more  "Nur- 
sery Khymes  and  Jingles"  at  night; 
rather  a  list  of  books  is  presented  to 
her  calculated  to  develop  all  sprouting 
individualities  in  their  most  diverse 
forms.  A  collection  of  excerpts  from 
the  best  authors,  "just  out,"  and  very 
expensive,  is  suggested  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  all  literature,  viz.:  "From 
Infancy   to    Maturity  with  the  Best 


Authors,"  by   Prof.    B  ,  Ph.D., 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  University. 

Alack-a-day  for  my  poor  mother! 
She  sees  ahead  of  her  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, all  samples  of  arrested  develop- 
ment, herself  a  nervous  prostrate,  and 
her  husband — but  here  (being  true  to 
my  youthful  love:  happy  endings),  I 
must  add  that  the  thought  of  her  hus- 
band, who  would  love  her  with  all  her 
deficiencies  just  the  same,  and  perhaps 
a  little  better  for  them,  cleared  her  dis- 
tracted mind. 

What  mother  can  long  despair  in 
the  beneficent  light  of  never  failing 
appreciation!  Be  her  methods  as  old  as 
the  hills,  love  is  older  and  more  en- 
during. Without  its  inspiration  in  the 
home  no  method  will  succeed,  and  with 
it  none  can  fail. 

With  a  resolution  to  see  the  good  in 
every  method,  and  absorbing  all  good 
so  as  to  gain  that  individuality  which 
alone  is  efficient,  because  it  is  sincere, 
my  good  mother  "lived  happily  ever 
after." 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 

WARM  WEATHER  MATERIALS  AND  STYLES. 


The  chief  object  in  dressing  babies 
and  little  children  in  summer  is 
to  keep  them  at  once  cool 
enough  and  warm  enough.  It  is 
agreed  that  they  must  wear  flannel 
for  safety.  A  thin  flannel  is  better  than 
a  thick  one,  therefore,  in  that  it  pro- 
tects from  chill,  but  does  not  provoke 
perspiration. 

Angola  flannel  of  mixed  cotton  and 
wool,  coming  both  plainly  and  loosely 
woven,  and  twilled,  is  useful  for  under- 


wear. It  seems  like  a  wool  cheese- 
cloth, and  is  light  and  absorbent. 
Among  the  Ballardvale  flannels,  also,  is 
a  fine  one  of  cotton  and  wool,  which  is 
desirable  for  many  purposes,  but  is  so 
much  more  closely  woven  that  it  seems 
much  warmer. 

In  the  Gertrude  suits  sold  at  the 
shops,  the  inner  garment  and  night 
gown  are  made  of  fine  all  cotton  stock- 
inet, but  in  a  very  changeable  climate 
the  angola  flannel  might  be  substituted 
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to  advantage.  Scotch  flannel,  twilled 
cotton  and  wool,  also,  bnt  with  the 
threads  so  perfectly  mingled  as  to  pro- 
duce almost  the  texture  of  sheer  camel's 
hair,  comes  in  white,  with  hair-line 
stripes  and  checks  of  pale  colors,  and  is 
very  desirable  for  sacques,  wrappers, 
short  coats,  even  for  short  frocks, 
where  something  woolen  is  wanted. 

Cambric  has  yielded  to  nainsook  for 
baby  dresses,  to  a  great  extent,  and  for 
•elaborate  frocks  India  mull  is  some- 
times used,  though  less  profitably,  as  it 
is  readily  tumbled,  and  is  hard  to  do 
up. 

Baby  cloaks  are  rarely  made,  nowa- 
days, of  the  hard  and  unyielding  ma- 
terials like  pique,  but  almost  always  of 
soft  silk  and  of  wool.  White  China 
silk  is  not  only  much  used  for  coats, 
but  for  frocks  for  little  children.  When 
simply  made  they  can  be  washed  with 
less  trouble  than  starched  stuffs,  and 
while  they  yellow  in  washing,  they  are 
not,  therefore,  less  pretty  and  becom- 
ing. For  girls  of  three  and  four,  as  well 
as  older  ones,  the  inexpensive  wash  silks 
are  used,  as  they  are  lighter  and  cooler 
than  starched  cottons  and  linens,  and 
can  be  readily,  but  need  not  be  so  fre- 
quently, washed.  With  these,  guimpes 
of  lawn,  linen,  cambric  and  nainsook 
are  considered  necessary,  and  it  is  dis- 
couraging to  notice  that  they  are  orna- 
mented with  the  same  superfluity  of 
frills  and  furbelows,  lace  and  edging, 


that  appear  upon  the  bodices  of  the 
grown-ups. 

The  simple  and  reasonable  Green- 
away  and  Mother  Hubbard  styles  of  a 
few  years  back,  in  which  little  children 
could  be  so  comfortable  and  unrestrain- 
ed, have  almost  disappeared,  and  it  is 
difficult  now  to  keep  a  child  uncon- 
scious of  its  self-conscious  garments. 

Where  the  laundry  need  not  be 
greatly  considered,  Scotch  ginghams 
for  every  day,  and  India  mulls  for 
''dress  up,"  are  beyond  all  other  fabrics 
for  little  girls'  wear. 

Boys  have  the  joy  of  assuming  the 
dignity  of  trousers  at  a  much  earlier 
age  than  formerly,  and  at  three  and 
four  are  the  peers  in  dress  of  their  big 
brothers.  Among  wash  fabrics,  galatea 
cloth,  a  species  of  stout  jean,  in  a  varie- 
ty of  colored  stripes,  with  white,  and 
brown  linen,  both  twilled  and  plain, 
are  the  best  materials.  Light  flannels 
are  very  pretty  and  not  very  available, 
as  even  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  laun- 
dress they  will  shrink,  and  seldom  last 
through  a  season.  The  sailor  blouse 
holds  its  own  against  all  efforts  of  fash- 
ion to  dislodge  it,  but  a  good  rival  is 
the  Bussian  suit,  which  has  a  plaited 
and  belted  blouse  similar  to  a  Norfolk 
jacket,  with  loose  trousers,  fastening 
like  bicycle  trousers,  with  a  strap  and 
buckle  below  the  knee.  For  slender 
figures  this  is  a  particularly  good  style. 

L.  G-.  B. 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents  :—  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  We 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an 
inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


A  Case  of  Soft  Bones  and  "Doable  Joints." 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  girl,  now  twenty-six  months  old, 
shows  a  tendency  to  easy  dislocation  of  the 
joints.  When  five  months  old,  she  fell  over 
on  the  bed  and  dislocated  her  shoulder.  It 
was  not  a  hard  fall,  merely  from  a  sitting 
posture,  but  her  arm  was  bent  awkwardly 
under  her.  A  physician  reduced  the  dislo- 
cation in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  and  the 
child  had  no  further  trouble  with  it,  but 
used  the  arm  immediately.  Of  course,  we 
were  very  careful  of  it. 

When  she  was  eighteen  months  old,  she 
■fell,  striking  her  hand  forcibly  against  a 
board.  She  complained  of  her  thumb,  and. 
-on  examination,  the  top  joint  was  found  to 
be  out  of  place.  Replacing  the  bone  was 
difficult,  and  when  it  was  accomplished  the 
joint  seemed  very  loose  and  weak,  and 
slipped  out  of  place  readily.  The  doctor 
then  examined  the  baby's  bones,  and  pro- 
nounced them  unusually  soft  for  a  child  of 
her  age,  and  also  said  she  was  what  is  pop- 
ularly known  as  "double-jointed,"  the  bones 
being  so  loosely  connected  that  the  joints 
can  bend  backward  considerably.  The  lit- 
tle thumb  was  put  in  a  plaster-of-paris  case, 
but  this  would  not  stay  on,  owing  to  the 
small  size  of  the  thumb.  We  then  wrapped 
a  thin  layer  of  absorbent  cotton  around  the 
thumb,  put  a  curved  piece  of  aluminum  cut 
from  a  thimble  against  the  inner  side  of  the 
thumb  for  a  splint,  and  wrapped  this  with 
a  narrow  strip  of  surgical  adhesive  plaster. 
This  proved  a  stable  bandage  and  protected 
the  joint  from  further  injury,  but  it  has  re- 
gained its  strength  very  slowly;  in  fact,  Baby 
still  wears  the  bandage,  without  splint. 
Two  weeks  ago,  the  same  injury  occurred  to 
the  other  thumb,  in  the  corresponding  joint, 
and  we  have  bandaged  it  as  we  did  the  other 


member.  Our  physician  proposed  no  treat- 
ment beyond  rubbing  the  affected  joint  with 
arnica  and  giving  the  child  strengthening 
food. 

She  has  never  been  sick,  except  a  very 
mild  attack  of  whooping-cough,  and  is  ap- 
parently a  strong,  healthy  child,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  chronic  constipation  since  wean- 
ing. At  two  years  she  weighed  30  pounds, 
measured  37  inches  in  height  and  had  19 
teeth.  I  nursed  her  entirely  until  she  was 
a  year  old,  and  her  diet  since  then  has  been 
chiefly  Horlick's  Malted  Milk,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  buttered  white  and  graham  bread, 
'  u\\  s  milk  rich  in  cream  and,  until  recently, 
a  bowl  of  wheat  mush  and  milk  in  the  morn- 
ing. These  she  now  refuses  to  eat,  nor  will 
she  touch  soup,  beef  juice,  potato  or  any 
cereal  or  vegetable.  She  occasionally  eats  a 
tiny  bit  of  baked  or  scraped  raw  apple,  or  a 
few  dates  or  dried  figs,  and  I  am  now  giving 
her  a  dessertspoonful  of  pure  olive  oil  every 
day,  but  very  much  against  her  will.  Her 
diet  seems  laxative,  but  her  constipation  is 
obstinate,  and  necessitates  the  habitual  use 
of  the  syringe  or  cascara. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  this  case  and 
what  treatment  and  diet  would  you  advise 
to  overcome  the  constipation,  harden  the 
bones,  strengthen  the  muscles  and  encourage 
the  appetite,  wmich  certainly  seems  insuf- 
ficient for  such  an  active  child?  She  is  un- 
usually developed  mentally,  talking  and  play- 
ing like  a  three-year- old  child.  I  feel  that 
I  have  made  an  important  omission  in  for- 
getting to  state  that  I  have  had  trouble  wTith 
my  knees  since  I  was  seven  years  old.  The 
patellas  are  easily  displaced,  and  I  am  forced 
to  wear  braces  on  each  knee.  My  brother 
has  a  similar  trouble  with  his  shoulder, 
which  is  not  severe,  however.  My  first 
child,  now  nearly  six  years  old,  is  a  very 
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strongly-built  child,  but,  like  her  sister,  is 
very  costive  and  always  has  been,  in  spite 
of  a  simple  and  laxative  diet.  L. 
Colfax,  Cal. 

The  things  that  seem  certain  are, 
first,  an  unusual  laxity  of  the  liga- 
ments, which  allows  greater  range  of 
motion  than  is  ordinary  and  favors  the 
dislocation,  and,  secondly,  the  consti- 
pation. One  physician  spoke  of 
"soft  bones"  and  "double  joints." 
Soft  bones  suggest  the  malnutrition 
called  rickets,  and  "double  joints"  is 
one  of  the  popular  names  for  this  con- 
dition, although  it  may  have  been  used 
in  this  instance  merely  for  relaxed 
joints.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
good  growth  of  the  child,  with  forward 
teething,  seems  to  controvert  the  exist- 
ence of  rickets.  So  we  are  left  with  the 
two  first  mentioned  conditions:  lax  lig- 
aments and  constipation.  We  have 
seen  families  in  which  the  tendency  to 
displacement,  similar  to  that  you  de- 
scribe, existed  in  several  members.  If 
weakness  and  softness  of  bone  really  ex- 
ists, an  antirachitic  diet  and  regimen 
would  do  good.  In  so  far  as  the  joints 
are  kept  in  place  by  muscular  tension, 
the  disability  would  be  diminished  by 
exercises  and  massage  tending  to  mus- 
cular development.  But  for  the  lax 
ligament  itself  we  confess  we  know  of 
no  specific  or  direct  remedy,  except 
certain  operative  procedures  the  value 
of  which  is  not  yet  perfectly  deter- 
mined. Whatever  helps  the  general 
strengthening  of  the  child  goes  to 
prevent  mishaps.  Diet,  good  air 
and  all  the  rest  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. This  strengthening  and  the 
combating  of  constipation  are  best 
done  by  food.  But  your  first  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  to  teach  the  child 


to  eat  what  you  wish  her  t®  eat.  At 
present  she  has  very  little  food  that  is 
laxative.  We  have  recently  had  arti- 
cles on  constipation  and  its  dietetic 
management,  and  would  refer  you  to 
them  for  details. 

Supplementing  Mother's  Milk. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  What  do  you  consider  the  best  food  for 
an  infant  about  three  months  old?  I  am 
nursing  the  baby  at  present,  but  have  not 
milk  in  sufficient  quantity  to  continue 
nursing  much  longer.  Our  last  baby  did  not 
very  well  digest  sterilized  milk.  A  friend  of 
mine  has  recommended  cow's  milk  mixed 
with  peptogenic  powder;  another  one  milk 
with  cracker  dust.  On  the  last  preparation 
her  baby  did  thrive  very  well. 

(2.)  Is  there  any  truth  in  this,  that , two 
kinds  of  milk  (mother's  and  cow's  milk) 
fed  at  the  same  time  do  not  generally  agree 
with  the  baby?  E.  D. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

(1.)  There  is  no  "best"  in  the  sense 
of  a  fixed  formula.  Our  preference 
would  be  for  a  preparation  of  cow's 
milk,  arranged  to  suit  the  digestion  of 
the  particular  child.  Milk  prepared 
with  peptogenic  milk  powder,  as  your 
friend  suggests,  if  you  carefully  follow 
the  printed  directions,  will  very  likey 
suit. 

(2.)  We  do  not  share  this  belief.  On 
the  contrary,  we  prefer  to  keep  the 
child  upon  the  breast  as  long  as  the  lat- 
ter can  really  contribute  in  any  consid- 
erable degree  to  the  child's  nutriment, 
if  it  be  but  one  or  two  sucklings  a  day. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  that  we  do 
this  if  the  breast  no  longer  agrees  or 
cannot  satisfy,  even  for  a  single  meal. 

Need  of  Care  in  Enlarging  Diet;  Advisability 
of  Wearing  Flannel;  Sterilization 
Required. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1.)  My  baby  is  seventeen  months  old, 
weighs  twenty-eight  pounds  and  has  eight 
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incisors  and  three  molars.  Will  you  please 
suggest  some  addition  to  her  present  bill  of 
fare.  She  has  milk,  corn  meal  mush,  with 
butter,  broths  and  baked  apples.  She  has 
had  indigestion  (loose  movements)  all  of  her 
life  till  the  last  two  months,  though  I  nursed 
her  exclusively  the  first  year.  My  doctor  pre- 
scribed meat.  I  gave  her  a  small  piece  of 
chicken,  minced,  and  she  had  a  two  weeks' 
>pell  of  vomiting,  fever  and  diarrhoea  in 
consequence.  Oatmeal  porridge  also  disa- 
grees with  her. 

(2.)  Do  you  think  it  necessary  for  her 
to  wear  flannel  this  summer? 

(3.)  Should  I  sterilize  her  milk  all  sum- 
mer? A.  F.  K. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

(1.)  The  child  seems  already  to  have 
a  pretty  liberal  diet  if  you  vary  the 
kind  of  broth.  The  natural  enlarge- 
ment in  the  direction  of  porridges 
seems  to  be  unsuitable  in  this  case. 
How  about  gruels?  Try  stale  bread 
with  butter  or  with  beef  juice  (squeezed 
from  partly  done  beef  or  the  red  gravy 
of  roast  meat).  Possibly  a  soft  boiled 
egg  could  be  borne  at  breakfast,  but 
we  do  not  see  the  necessity  (nor  in 
view  of  her  evident  tendency  to  diges- 
tive troubles  the  advisability)  of  much 
enlargement  of  the  dietary  just  now. 
Scraped  meats  may  be  used,  but  they 
may  be  delayed  until  autumn  without 
harm. 

(2.)  If  your  climate  is  variable  or 
there  is  a  liability  to  chill  or  dampness, 
it  is  very  desirable.  It  would  probably 
be  an  advantage  to  the  child  in  any 
case,  owing  to  the  bowel  weakness  de- 
scribed. 

(3.)  Yes,  unless  you  have  your  own 
dairy  and  control  it  more  than  is  usual. 

Objections  to  Suckling  Beyond  a  Year. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  girl  is  ten  months  old,  weighs 
twenty-four  pounds  and  has  seven  teeth.  I 
have  quantities  of  good,  rich  milk.    She  is 


the  very  picture  of  health,  fat  and  rosy, 
sleeps  every  morning  three  hours,  goes  to 
bed  at  night  promptly  at  six  o'clock,  and 
sleeps  the  entire  night,  not  waking  until  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  My  physician 
tells  me  to  nurse  her  through  this  summer, 
her  second  summer,  but  feed  her  a  little, 
too,  and  to  learn  for  myself  what  she  can 
digest  and  what  will  agree  with  her.  Her 
digestive  organs  seem  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion. I  have  given  her  the  juice  of  an  or- 
ange, a  little  baked  potato  and  some  beef 
broth  thus  far.  She  didn't  feel  any  ill  ef- 
fects. Do  you  think  I  am  pursuing  the  right 
course?  What  would  you  feed  her  this  sum- 
mer? Do  you  approve  of  nursing  a  child 
over  a  year?  Some  people  maintain  the  milk 
is  not  good  so  long.  E.  G. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

The  breast  milk  rarely  is  of  any  value 
after  a  year,  and  few  women  are  able 
to  really  nourish  a  child  so  long.  Your 
child  will  be  nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
old  when  fit  weather  for  weaning  ar- 
rives in  autumn.  Your  physician  doubt- 
less has  reasons  for  his  advice,  but  we 
cannot  guess  them  from  anything  you 
tell  of  the  child's  condition.  The  arti- 
ficial food  until  the  child  is  a  year  and 
a  half  old  must  be  nearly  all  liquid: 
cow's  milk,  diluted  or  not,  according 
as  it  agrees,  broths,  and  after  her  chew- 
ing teeth  come,  bread  and  butter,  and 
occasionally  a  soft  boiled  egg.  Until 
these  teeth  come  the  potato  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  wTe  find  few  children 
under  a  year  and  a  half  who  digest  it 
well. 


The  Preparation  of  Oatmeal  "Water. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  tell  me  how  oatmeal  water,  given 
for  constipation  to  a  baby  four  months  old, 
should  be  prepared,  and  how  large  a  quan- 
tity of  oatmeal  can  be  safely  used.  I  give 
the  baby  peptogenic  milk,  eighteen  ounces 
of  oatmeal  water,  thirteen  ounces  of  milk, 
three  of  cream  and  the  powder,  daily  pre- 
pared according  to  the  common  rule.    I  pre- 
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pare  the  oatmeal  water,  taking  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  Quaker  oats  and  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  boil  half  an  hour  and  strain.  Is 
this  too  strong  for  so  young  a  baby? 

N.  C. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

It  is  not  too  strong.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
act proportion  is  not  very  important,  in- 
asmuch as  all  solid  matter  is  strained 
out,  and  the  amount  of  salts  and  other 
matter  which  is  held  in  solution  is  not 
likely  to  disagree  if  any  reasonable  pro- 
portion is  used. 

Cream  Mixtures;  The  Need  of  a  Refrigerator. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  four  months  old.  I  nurse  her, 
but  have  little  milk,  and  have  used  for  sev- 
eral months  cow's  milk,  sterilized.  Of 
course,  I  use  it  diluted;  I  began  with  one- 
half  water,  now  use  not  quite  a  third 
water,  a  little  sugar  and  a  little  salt.  My 
baby  is  quite  fat  and  healthy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  constipation.  I  see  from  Baby- 
hood (which  I  have  just  begun  to  take) 
that  cream  added  will  cure  this  con- 
stipation. 

(1.)  Now,  how  much  cream  must  I  use 
in  a  4 J  or  5  ounce  bottle  of  milk? 

(2.)  What  kind  of  cream  is  to  be  used, 
as  I  sterilize  morning  and  night  as  soon  as 
the  cow  is  milked?  There  is  no  cream  on 
the  fresh  milk  to  skim.  Must  I  skim  cream 
from  morning's  milk  to  use  in  the  evening 
and  skim  from  the  night's  milk  to  use  next 
morning?  This  will  not  answer  in  hot 
weather,  as  it  would  sour.  Please  advise 
me  as  to  what  kind  of  cream  to  use,  also 
what  cream  is  used  by  those  mothers  I  see 
referred  to  in  a  recent  number  of  Babyhood. 

(3.)  Please  advise  me  about  preparing 
the  milk.  Am  I  right  in  sterilizing  (with 
Arnold's  steam  sterilizer)  Baby's  milk, 
as  it  has  always  agreed  with  her,  except  this 
constipation  at  times,  or  would  it  be  best 
to  Pasteurize  it?  I  can  Pasteurize  it  by  using 
same  sterilizer,  only  leaving  off  the  hood. 
Then,  if  I  were  to  Pasteurize  it,  would  it  be 
necessary  to  keep  in  an  ice  box?     J.  D.  S. 

Ellendale,  La. 

(1)  Before  answering  any  of  your  ques- 


tions, we  must  first  say  that  if  your  lit- 
tle one  of  four  months  can  digest  cow's 
milk  diluted  with  less  than  one-third 
water  it  has  an  exceptional  digestion, 
or  the  milk  is  very  thin.  The  cream, 
foods  which  you  will  find  allusions  to  in 
Babyhood  are  modifications  of  cow's 
milk,  with  the  intent  to  make  a  mixture 
similar  in  composition  to  breast  milk. 
Cow's  milk  having  an  amount  of  pro- 
teid  constituents  from  two  to  four 
times  wmat  is  found  in  breast  milk,  it  is 
first  of  all  necessary  to  dilute  the  cow's 
milk  to  bring  down  the  proteid 
strength,  and  then  to  add  both  fat 
(cream)  and  sugar  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  proper  standard.  You  will  see- 
at  once  that  you  cannot  add  cream  to< 
such  a  strong  mixture  as  you  are  now 
using  without  making  a  mixture  prob- 
ably beyond  the  digestive  power  of  the 
child.  The  mixture  that  is  called  for 
varies  with  children  and  would  be  var- 
ied from  time  to  time.  An  average 
one  for  a  child,  with  a  tendency  to  con- 
stipation, to  begin  with  would  be  as 
follows:  To  make  a  five -ounce  mix- 
ture take  fourtablespoonfuls  of  cream — 
no  other  milk — six  tablespoonfuls  of 
water,  add  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
milk  sugar  (or  in  its  absence  a  good 
teaspoonful  of  white  granulated  sugar), 
and  two  teaspoonfnls  of  lime  water. 
These  proportions  we  give  in  spoonfuls 
rather  than  in  the  more  accurate 
ounces  which  are  familiar  in  town  nur- 
series, where  the  druggist's  graduate 
measure  is  an  ordinary  vessel  of  con- 
venience. 

(2)  The  cream  generally  used  in  such' 
mixtures  is  the  upper  fourth  of  some 
good  cowl's  milk.  (The  mixed  milk  of 
several  healthy  cows  varies  less  than 
that  of  one  cow,  and  is  therefore  bet- 
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ter).  It  can  be  dipped  off  or  taken  in 
any  convenient  way.  It  is  best  of  all  to 
siphon  off  the  milk  from  below,  leaving 
the  cream.  The  cream  rises  in  six 
hours — even  less  time  may  do.  The 
vessel  of  milk  is  kept  cool  all  this  time 
by  standing  it  in  a  mixture  of  salt,  ice 
and  water,  or  by  placing  it  in  a  clean 
refrigerator.    If  you  have  no  ice  sup- 


ply, spring  water  or  the  coolest  water 
you  have  will  keep  it.  As  to  spoiling,  you 
probably  know  that  if  all  vessels,  in- 
cluding the  milk  pail,  are  scalded  be- 
fore milk  is  put  into  them  and  the  milk 
is  covered  it  will  not  spoil  quickly. 

(3)  It  is  better  to  Pasteurize  and  to 
keep  in  ice  box  afterward  until  needed, 
at  least  in  summer. 


THE  KINDERGA 

THE  CHILD'; 

In  answering  questions,  the  mother 
should  always  have  in  view  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  child's  own  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  thought,  and  to  teach  him  to 
seek  the  answers  to  his  own  questions. 
To  do  this,  ask  him  questions  and  cul- 
tivate the  habit  of  always  looking  for 
the  reason  of  what  he  sees,  instead  of 
carelessly  asking  for  it. 

The  other  day  a  little  boy  was  watch- 
ing some  one  popping  corn.  He  ran 
to  his  mother,  asking,  "Mamma, 
what  makes  the  corn  pop?"  "Well, 
dear,"  she  replied,  "you  watch  it  a  lit- 
tle longer,  and  see  if  you  can  find  out 
what  makes  it  burst  into  such  pretty 
white  blossoms." 

Very  soon  he  came  to  her  and  said, 
"Mamma,  I  know  what  makes  the  corn 
pop.  It  has  been  up  on  that  cold,  dark 
shelf  in  the  pantry  so  long  that  when 
it  gets  over  the  fire  and  has  a  chance 
to  dance  and  jump  over  the  pretty 
warm  coals,  it  is  so  glad  it  just  jumps 
till  it  bursts  out  of  its  old  yellow  coat." 

The  mother  would  not  have  told 
him  the  reason  in  such  an  original  way, 
and,  of  course,  it  was  easy  enough  to 
explain  it  scientifically  afterwards.  But 


ITEN  AT  HOME. 

QUESTIONS. 

the  child  had  thought  out  a  pretty 
story  about  the  corn  for  himself. 

You  are  peeling  an  apple  for  your 
child.  He  may  wait  in  simple  patience 
to  get  his  fruit,  or  you  may  give  him  a 
delightful  lesson  to  awaken  thought  in 
this  way:  "This  is  the  apple's  coat  I  am 
taking  off.  See  how  smooth  and  shiny 
it.  is,  without  the  tiniest  crack  for  the 
water  to  get  into  it  .  Why  does  the  apple 
need  this  smooth,  shiny  rubber  coat?" 

"I  don't  know;  why  is  it?" 

"Where  did  the  apple  live  when  it 
was  a  little  baby  apple?" 

"'Oh,  on  a  tree." 

"Yes,  out  in  the  orchard,  where  the 
rain  used  to  come  pouring  down  on  it, 
but  it  could  not  get  in,  could  it?  The 
apple  said,  'Kun  away,  little  raindrops. 
You  have  washed  the  dust  off  my  coat, 
and  now  you  must  go  down  to  the 
ground.  There  the  roots  will  open  their 
mouths  and  drink  you  up,  and  you  will 
come  creeping  up  here  again  inside  the 
tree,  and  make  us  all  grow  and  get  large 
and  red  and  juicy.  Why  did  the  apple 
want  to  get  large  and  red  and  juicy?" 

"For  me  to  eat?" 

"Maybe  so,  but  inside  the  apple  is  a 
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little  house  with  pretty  little  brown 
people  living  in  them.  Now,  yon  eat 
the  apple  carefully,  and  when  yon  find 
the  little  brown  people,  see  if  yon  can 
tell  me  what  they  are  for,  and  why 
the  apple  took  such  good  care  of  them." 

As  an  experiment,  it  might  be  well 
to  jot  down  all  the  questions  asked 


through  the  day  that  you  can  remem- 
ber. You  will  find  it  very  interesting, 
and  I  am  sure  if  we  could  keep  a  record 
of  these  questions,  thoughts  and  words 
of  childhood,  we  might  in  studying 
them  sometimes  get  more  than  an  ink- 
ling of  the  character  and  tastes  of  our 
little  boys  and  girls.  T.  Z. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Information  Wanted —There   are  quite 
Concerning       a  number  of  mothers 

Mothers'  Clubs.  with  young  children 
living  here.  I  wish  to  form  a  mothers' 
club  or  organization  for  the  discussion 
of  problems  relating  to  the  moral,  men- 
tal and  physical  development  of  our 
children.  Could  I  through  your  col- 
umns obtain  some  information  concern- 
ing the  formation  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion?— Mrs.  J.  F.  Duggar,  Auburn, 

Ala.   

Children        —Which     is  the 
or  more  important,  the 

Clothes?  children  or  the 
clothes  they  wear?  Of  course  you  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  "the  children,"  yet 
many  mothers  make  slaves  of  them- 
selves, as  well  as  their  children,  for  the 
sake  of  their  wearing  apparel. 

"Now,  Ella,  don't  you  know  you  have 
your  new  shoes  and  a  clean  dress  on, 
and  you  must  not  go  into  the  dirt? 
Be  mamma's  little  lady  to-day,  won't 
you?"    Thus  the  "little  lady,"  made  so 

conscious  of  her  clothes,  is  either  kept 
indoors  or  on  the  walk  in  the  yard.  She 


sees  so  many  things,  she  wants  in  the 
grass,  or  she  never  wanted  to  play  with 
mud  pies  so  much  in  her  life,  and  a 
rebellious  feeling  comes  over  her,  mak- 
ing her  wish  she  did  not  have  to  wear 
clothes  at  all.  "Mamma  never  lets  me 
do  anything  but  look  pretty,  and  I 
don't  care  now  how  I  look." 

Is  there  any  way  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty? Yes;  the  child  should  have  due 
appreciation  of  neatness  and  order,  but 
she  must  not  be  deprived  of  good, 
wholesome  strength-giving  play  on  ac- 
count of  her  clothes.  If  she  can  have 
but  one  or  the  other,  give  her  play,  and 
let  the  clothes  be  secondary. 

I  once  read  of  a  very  sensible  mother 
who  had  had  several  years'  experience 
in  training  the  little  ones,  a  highly  cul- 
tured woman  and  a  leader  in  society. 
She  displayed  her  culture  and  common 
sense  by  dressing  her  girls  in  the  morn- 
ing in  dark  gingham,  her  boys  in  dark 
waists  and  heavy  pantaloons,  and  put 
them  into  the  yard.  They  climbed 
trees,  made  gardens  and  mud  pies,  and 
played  house  to  their  heart's  content, 
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never  a  word  suggested  to  them  about 
■clothes.  On  the  contrary,  this  fashion- 
able mother  often  put  on  a  short  out- 
ing dress,  and  went  herself  to  live  out 
of  doors  with  her  children,  and  those 
were  the  happiest  hours  when  mamma 
played  with  them.  Often  they  settled 
•down  in  the  cozy  nooks,  and  she  would 
tell  them  stories,  and  helped  them  to 
see  the  beauties  around  them.  They 
•went  in  and  were  made  fresh  and  clean 
for  lunch,  then  followed  a  nap,  after 
which  they  were  dressed  in  neat,  simple 


clothes,  which  showed  thought,  rather 
than  money,  and  were  ready  for  a  walk 
or  quiet  play  in  the  house,  being  sweet 
and  clean  when  papa  came,  without 
one  scolding  from  mamma.  This  was 
during  vacation.  While  they  were  at 
school,  the  hours  for  their  play  and 
gingham  dresses  were  fewer,  but  the 
dear  old  gingham  dresses  and  mud-pies 
found  companionship  many  times  a 
week  as  long  as  weather  permitted. 

Study  your  children  more  than  their 
clothes. — 7?. 


MOTHER, 

it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  look  forward 
to  the  approaching  warm  weather  and  beautiful 
summer  months  with  anxiety  for  your  baby's 
welfare.  If  the  baby  is  now  well  and  thriving, 
prudent  care  and  good  food  will  keep  him  so, 
but  if  baby  seems  not  to  be  thriving,  is  fretful, 
has  trouble  with  his  teeth,  then  begin  no<w  to 
place  him  in  the  perfect  health  that  he  should  be. 

Mellin's  Food  will  give  your  baby  strength 
and  health,  will  build  up  his  little  system,  will 
furnish  him  with  the  proper  elements  for  the 
formation  of  his  teeth.  Mellin's  Food,  by  keep- 
ing a  baby  at  the  highest  standard  of  health  will 
PREVENT  sickness  and  summer  trouble. 

Our  dear  Katherine,  two  and  one-half  years 
old,  owes  her  present  good  health  and  strength  to 
Mellin's  Food.  H*  C  RUTLEDGE, 

Sept.  16,  1896.  San  Bernardino,  CaL 


DOLIBER-GOODALE  CO., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do) 
and  we  will  send  you  a 
sample  of  Mellin's  Food  free 
of  all  expense. 
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Protection  — Will  some  one  ex- 
for  plain  how  it  is  that 

Children's  Eyes,  mothers  who  are  so 
careful  to  have  a  broad-brimmed  hat  or 
carry  a  sunshade  frequently  allow  their 
children  to  travel  along  the  streets,  of- 
ten in  the  bright  sunshine,  without  a 
vestige  of  protection  for  their  eyes?  So 
often  the  poor  little  things  have  scarlet 
faces,  the  skin  being  positively  burned, 
and  the  child,  not  knowing  what  is  the 
matter,  becomes  fretful  and  unhappy; 
and  the  mother  or  nurse  calls  it  tedious 
and  cross  when  in  truth  nothing  ails  it 
but  the  dire  discomfort  of  having  no 
screen  for  the  eyes  and  face. 

Oculists  frequently  suggest  veils  or 


other  protection  for  those  under  treat- 
ment, and  does  not  common  sense  dic- 
tate that  it  is  much  better  to  prevent 
than  be  obliged  to  cure  those  strained 
conditions  of  the  eye  produced  by  ex- 
posure to  an  excessive  glare  of  light? 
In  cities  where  the  heat  is  great  and 
the  streets  are  paved  with  asphalt, 
shade  from  above  is  still  more  needful, 
as  the  reflection  of  heat  and  light  from 
below  is  in  itself  a  great  trial  to  the 
eyesight  of  adults.  This  being  so,  how 
much  more  necessary  is  it  to  take  care 
of  the  eyes  of  the  young,  who  are  so 
susceptible  to  the  influences  surround- 
ing them  in  their  growing  period? — 
Rosin  ah  H.  Tonge. 
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HEALTH  IN  SUMMER. 


BY  A.  K.  BOND,  if.  D. 


Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of 

1ST  respect  to  summer  indi- 
gestions, as  to  so  many 
other  misfortunes,  the  old 
proverb  stands  true:  "An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure."  The  training  of  mothers  in 
the  use  of  drugs  is  very  questionable. 
The  mothers  of  the  future  will  rather 
be  trained  in  preventive  medicine,  in 
the  knowledge  of  health,  in  the  detec- 
tion of  the  first  deviation  from  the  nor- 
mal state  on  the  part  of  their  infants. 
The  'mother  who  practices  with  drugs, 
save  the  simplest  aperients,  upon  the 
fevered  babe;  who  has  all  sorts  of  preju- 
dices against  this  or  that  drug  or  in 
favor  of  remedies  that  did  her  relatives 
good;  who  rushes  from  extreme  confi- 
dence in  her  own  wisdom  to  extreme 
distrust  of  all  medical  agents,  is  unfit 
to  have  the  charge  of  her  sick  children. 
The  physician's  delight  is  the  mother 
whose  love  for  her  child  is  shown  in 
the  acquisition  and  application  of  every 
possible  safeguard  to  her  child's  health, 
and  who,  knowing  the  signs  of  incipient 
illness,  without  speculating  as  to  its 
possible  nature  or  severity,  summons 
her  trusted  physician  while  there  is  yet 
time  to  abort  the  disease  or  to  moder- 
ate its  intensity.    What  this  mother 
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calls  upon  the  doctor,  she  saves  in  the 
long  run  in  drugs  and  anxiety. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of 
the  day  toward  family  medication  with 
all  sorts  of  new  and  patent  drugs,  and 
according  to  the  latest  fads,  is  a  cruel 
evil  and  based  on  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  health  and  of  the  perils  of  disease. 
If  there  is  any  subject  under  the  sun 
that  demands  the  profound  thought 
and  experience  of  specially  trained  per- 
sons, it  is  the  care  and  cure  of  the 
human  body.  The  more  severe  ail- 
ments of  an  infant  are  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  even  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  control  than  those  of  the 
adult,  and  it  is  therefore  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  mother  should  know 
how  to  avoid  them.  In  no  case  is  this 
more  true  than  in  the  graver  digestive 
disorders  of  hot  weather. 

Food. 

The  food  of  the  infant  needs  partic- 
ular attention  in  the  summer  season. 
Breast  nursing,  exclusive-  of  other  food, 
is  a  great  safeguard,  provided  that  the 
mother  is  in  excellent  condition  for  her 
task.  The  nursing  mother  should  take 
every  precaution  to  keep  herself  in  good 
health,  as  any  inactivity  or  other  dis- 
order of  her  digestive  tract,  any  exces- 
expends  in  early  and  more  frequent     sive  worry  or  violent  excitement,  any 
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over-heating,  great  fatigue  or  even  lack 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise  on  her  part, 
may  render  her  milk  deficient  or  un- 
wholesome and  make  the  babe  sick. 

The  child  should  not  be  weaned  for 
insufficient  reasons,  the  proposition  to 
wean  prematurely  being  always  a  mat- 
ter worthy  of  the  advice  of  the  family 
physician.  Especially  during  the  hot 
season  should  weaning  be  avoided; 
first,  because  the  change  from 
breast  milk  is  liable  to  make  the  child 
sick,  and  second,  because  the  infant  ill 
from  any  disease  naturally  turnr,  for 
solace  and  refreshment  to  its  mothers 
breast,  and  a  very  small  return  will 
satisfy  it  there. 

If  cow's  milk  is  used  for  the  infant, 
the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
it  fresh  and  wholesome.  Knowing 
that  about  ninety-nine  people  out  of 
every  hundred  are  always  more  or  less 
unreliable,  and  that  every  one  is  at 
times  derelict  in  duty,  the  mother 
should  as  far  as  possible  exercise  a  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  child's  food 
supplies,  and  continue  this  supervision 
throughout  the  whole  summer.  If  in 
the  country,  a  visit  to  the  dairy,  now 
and  then  to  the  cow  stables,  to  the  past- 
ures, will  reveal  any  defects  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  home  of  the  cattle,  of  the 
cattle  themselves,  of  the  resting  place  of 
the  milk,  and  will  help  to  keep  the 
dairyman  up  to  the  mark  if  he  is  care- 
less or  untidy.  The  owners  of  the  best 
dairies  for.  city  supply  are  now  adver- 
tising a  periodical  inspection  of  their 
stables  and  herds  by  veterinary  sur- 
geons of  good  standing,  and  thoughtful 
citizens  will  soon  refuse  to  take  milk 
from  any  dairy  that  has  not  this  inspec- 
tion by  cattle  experts  or  health  officials 
— a  great  advance  in  public  hygiene. 


On  first-class  dairy  farms  nowadays 
great  care  is  taken  of  the  health  and 
housing,  food  and  drink  of  the  cows; 
efforts  are  made  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  straw  and  other  things  into  the  milk 
pail  during  milking  (it  is  even  alleged 
that  the  hands  of  the  milkers  are 
washed  before  milking),  and  elaborate 
precautions  are  taken,  by  immediate 
cooling  of  the  milk  and  keeping  it  cool 
until  it  reaches  the  consumer,  to  avoid 
the  very  poisonous  changes  which 
sometimes  occur  in  milk,  especially  in 
summer. 

When  the  milk  has  been  received 
from  the  milkman  the  mother  should 
either  set  it  at  once  in  a  refrigerator 
which  will  keep  it  cold — a  precaution 
which  may  be  depended  upon  in  but 
few  city  families  in  hot  weather,  with 
their  imperfect  refrigerators,  uncertain 
ice  supplies  and  careless  servants — or 
else  immediately  "sterilize"  or  "pas- 
teurize" the  whole  quantity  received. 
In  "sterilization"  the  milk  is  placed  in 
bottles  stoppered  with  raw  cotton  or 
more  elaborate  patent  corks,  and  heated 
in  water  which  is  made  to  boil  for  per- 
haps half  an  hour.  In  "'pasteuriza- 
tion"' the  milk  is  heated  similarly  about 
half  way  to  boiling.  A  full  description 
of  these  methods  would  require  a  sepa- 
rate article,  and  they  should  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  direction  of  a  physi- 
cian or  a  trained  nurse.  "Pasteuriza- 
tion" is  said  to  injure  the  milk  (by  tak- 
ing away  its  "freshness"  and  giving  it 
a  boiled  odor)  less  than  "sterilization;" 
but  is  more  difficult  of  execution  than 
the  latter,  which  can  be  done  satisfac- 
torily by  any  intelligent  mother  with- 
out other  than  the  implements  found 
in  her  kitchen  and  nursery. 

If  milk  is  heated  by  these  methods 
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for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  bottles 
are  not  opened  until  each  is  needed  for 
nursing,  decomposition  of  the  milk  or 
poisonous  changes  in  it  are  usually 
stopped,  and  if  it  was  received  pure  it 
remains  pure  until  the  next  supply  can 
be  obtained.  The  germs  which  were 
in  the  milk  and  bottles  and  corks  are 
enfeebled  or  killed  by  the  heat,  and  no 
more  can  enter  through  the  cotton  or 
patent  corks.  The  protection  in  milk 
carefully  sterilized  is  so  great  that  even 
a  refrigerator  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  sweet  through  the  hot 
hours. 

It  has  been  learned,  however,  by  ex- 
perience that  milk  heated  for  any 
length  of  time,  if  fed  to  children  month 
after  month,  is  inferior  in  nutritious 
properties  to  fresh  milk  or  to  milk 
kept  long  on  the  ice.  The  child  fed  for 
months  on  long-heated  milk,  like  the 
sailor  of  old  fed  exclusively  on  dry  meat 
and  breads,  is  liable  to  the  dangerous 
form  of  ill-nutrition  known  as  scurvy. 
The  careful  physician,  therefore,  al- 
though he  may  recommend  steriliza- 
tion or  pasteurization  of  the  milk  tem- 
porarily, will  not  permit  these  to  re- 
main the  exclusive  diet  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time.  Some  babies  seem  little 
affected,  but  others  are  made  seriously 
ill,  with  a  gradual  indefinite  failure  of 
health. 

Advice  to  the  mothers  who  are  read- 
ers of  Babyhood  concerning  cleanli- 
ness of  nursing  bottles,  etc.,  in  summer 
seems  out  of  place.  Personal  supervis- 
ion of  the  nursery  is  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  infant.  The  nurse  who 
leaves  half  empty  nursing  bottles  stand- 
ing about,  tracked  over  by  poison-bear- 
ing flies,  and  who  puts  off  cleaning  the 
nipples  after  each  feeding,  should  be 


plainly  dealt  with.  If  she  persists 
and  cannot  be  discharged,  then  the 
mother  should  leave  the  nurse  in 
charge  of  the  house,  and  go  off  to  some 
country  farm  house  where  she  can  per- 
sonally attend  to  her  baby's  welfare. 

The  component  elements  of  breast 
milk  and  of  dairy  milk  have  been  very 
carefully  studied  of  late  in  laboratories, 
and  various  methods  have  been  sug- 
gested for  preparing  the  latter  so  that 
it  may  more  closely  resemble  the  natur- 
al food  of  the  babe.  The  usual  acidity 
of  cow's  milk  as  it  is  received  in  cities 
may  be  overcome  by  the  addition  of 
lime-water,  one-twentieth  part  by  meas- 
ure (by  acidity  is  meant  the  chemical 
reaction  of  "sweet"  milk,  not  that  sour- 
ness which  can  be  detected  by  the 
taste).  Its  deficiency  in  saline  ingred- 
ients may  be  supplied  by  the  addition 
of  a  "taste"  (one  half  per  cent.)  of  salt. 
Its  excess  of  "proteids,"  which  are  very 
difficult  of  digestion  by  the  babe,  and 
of  which  cow's  milk  contains  more  than 
twice  as  much  by  weight  as  breast  milk, 
is  met  by  dilution  of  the  milk  with  an 
amount  of  water  which  will  make  the 
percentages  of  proteids  alike. 

The  milk  thus  diluted,  to  lessen  the 
percentage  of  proteids,  is  deficient  in 
fat.  This  difficulty  is  met  by  letting 
the  fresh  milk  stand  in  a  cold  place  for 
perhaps  as  long  as  six  hours,  so  that  the 
upper  part  which  is  used  for  the  child 
may  contain  a  larger  portion  of  the  fat 
or  cream.  The  deficiency  of  sugar  in 
the  composition  of  the  diluted  milk  is 
met  by  sweetening  it  slightly  with  milk 
sugar  or  table  sugar.  The  milk  before 
using  is  warmed  to  about  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  body. 

In  all  the  above  modifications  an  ef- 
fort is  made  to  imitate  the  natural  prod- 
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uct — an  effort  which,  is  certainly  com- 
mendable, as  many  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vances of  medicine  have  been  made 
through  the  study  and  imitation  of  the 
works  and  methods  of  the  Creator.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to 
medical  progress  in  the  course  of  the 
ages  has  been  that  men  from  time  to 
time  have  left  the  study  of  the  great 
originals  from  the  master  hand,  and 
gone  off  into  speculations  and  supersti- 
tions. 

The  effort  to  improve  milk  by  cen- 
trifugalizing  the  cream  off  from  the 
milk  and  then  remixing  it,  the  pro- 
longed heating  of  the  milk  referred  to 
above,  and  other  processes  not  according 
to  those  found  in  nature  are  necessar- 
ily received  with  a  certain  amount  of 
hesitation  and  distrust  by  careful  men; 
as  are  also  attempts  to  fix  by  rule  the 
exact  proportions  and  quantity  of  milk 
to  be  given  to  a  child  of  a  certain  age, 
since  the  composition  of  breast  and 
cow's  milk  varies  somewhat  from  day 
to  day  and  according  to  the  period  of 
the  nursing,  and  the  digestive  power 
of  infants  also  varies.  If  the  infant  is 
like  the  adult,  a  moderate  variation  in 
the  food  ingredients  taken  from  day  to 
day  is  essential  to  health.  For  so  far 
as  such  efforts  involve  greater  precau- 
tions as  to  the  purity  of  the  milk,  and 
are  adapted  to  the  needs  found  to  ex- 
ist in  any  particular  infant,  they  are,  of 
course,  commendable. 

In  domestic  use  are  found  many 
preparations  in  which  substances  of  veg- 
etable origin  are  added  to  cow's  milk 
with  the  hope  of  causing  the  proteids 
to  coagulate  in  the  stomach  in  tiny 
flakes,  as  they  do  in  breast  milk,  so 
that  they  may  be  more  easily  digested 
by  the  gastric  juice,  or  for  the  purpose 


of  rendering  the  diluted  milk  more  nu- 
tritious. Among  these  substances  are 
barley  and  rice  water,  toasted  cracker 
dust,  long-heated  flour  from  the  "flour- 
ball,"  torrefied  grain  kernels,  arrow 
root,  etc.  The  objection  to  all  these  is 
that  the  babe  has  but  feeble  digestive 
power  over  the  starches  which  they 
contain  and  which  are  not  found  in 
milk.  The  effort  to  improve  the  diges- 
tibility of  milk,  or  of  the  starch  foods 
which  are  added  to  it,  by  warming  them 
with  pepsin,  pancreatin,  malt  and  other 
ferments,  has  been  much  lauded,  but 
the  stomach  is  said  to  lose  its  power  of 
digestion  if  it  is  thus  artificially  done, 
and  in  malting  a  number  of  unnatural 
substances  such  as  malt  and  alkalies  are 
added  to  the  food. 

The  foods  put  on  sale  by  the  large 
manufacturers  belong,  more  or  less,  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  classes  above 
mentioned,  and  partake  of  the  objec- 
tionable qualities  there  referred  to. 
The  statement  that  none  of  these 
foods  of  domestic  or  mercantile  prep- 
aration is  of  any  value  and  that  they 
are  always  positively  harmful  would  be 
contrary  to  common  experience.  The 
writer  has  known  infants  to  thrive  upon 
them,  has  known  life  to  be  saved  by 
them,  believes  that  a  pure  mercantile 
milk  food  is  vastly  preferable  to  the 
questionable  milk  bought  by  the  poor 
in  large  cities.  He  would  simply  warn 
his  readers  against  the  dangers  that 
may  follow  from  a  careless  and  exces- 
sive use  of  any  of  them.  Because  a 
certain  food  preparation  agreed  with 
Mrs.  Smith's  baby  we  may  not  infer 
that  Mrs.  Jones's  infant  will  thrive  on 
it.  Which  of  the  many  preparations 
will  agree  with  any  child  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,   a   matter   of  experiment. 
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The  composition  of  the  food  is  known, 
but  unfortunately  the  peculiarities  of 
the  little  interior  are  not  known.  The 
writer  would  only  plead  that  a  baby 
which  is  failing  on  one  food  should  not 
be  allowed  to  die  or  be  put  on  another 
food  of  the  same  class,  but  should  have 
given  it  a  food  of  another  and  perhaps 
another  class,  until  perchance  a  prep- 
aration little  esteemed  before  may  save 
its  life  and  health.  The  wise  mother 
will  seek  in  these  matters  the  advice  of 
the  family  physician. 

Some  mothers  consider  it  safer  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  the  city  to  avoid 
cow's  milk  entirely  and  give  the  child 
"a  little  of  everything"  they  eat. 
Children  do  survive  this  treatment  who 
might  succumb  to  milk  got  by  the  pen- 
nyworth at  the  little  corner  grocery 
store  (where  the  salesman  sells  two 
kinds  of  milk,  one  of  which  stands  boil- 
ing, while  the  other  does  not,  as  in  a 
case  reported  in  Baltimore  to  the 
writer);  but  promiscuous  diet  for  in- 
fants is  certainly  perilous.  Other 
mothers  put  the  child  on  slightly  stale 
bread  soaked  in  boiling  water  and 
beaten  soft  with  a  spoon.  Others  give 
the  child  only  cream  and  water,  sweet- 
ened, which  agrees  with  very  many  dis- 
eased and  delicate  stomachs. 

If  the  infant  has  contracted  severe 
summer  indigestion,  with  vomiting  of 
milk  curds  and  continued  purging, 
modern  medicine  again  imitates  na- 
ture, by  cleaning  out  the  infecting  ma- 
terial from  the  digestive  tract.  Aper- 
ients and  emetics  were  in  former  days 
the  only  resources  of  the  physician.  In 
recent  times  irrigation  has  been  added, 
the  stomach  being  washed  out,  or  the 
large  bowel,  or  both,  with  long,  soft 
tubes — an  operation  requiring  for  its 


proper  performance  the  skill  of  a 
trained  nurse,  but  in  her  hands  a  harm- 
less and  often  extremely  beneficial  rem- 
edy. In  order  that  no  further  milk 
residues  may  be  added  to  those  already 
infected  in  the  digestive  tract,  egg  wa- 
ter, beef  extract  and  barley  water  are 
used  instead  of  milk  for  days  or  even 
for  a  week  or  two.  These  cannot,  in 
many  cases,  be  harmfully  fermented  by 
the  disease  agents  which  are  active  in 
the  digestive  tract  of  the  little  sufferer, 
and  they  maintain  the  child's  nutri- 
tion fairly  well  until  the  poison  has 
been  swept  out  and  the  digestion  has 
recovered  its  tone.  Then  some  easily 
digested  milk  preparation  is  cautiously 
employed  again.  The  application  of 
this  method  to  the  treatment  of  sum- 
mer indigestions  accords  with  common 
sense  and  marks  an  era  in  the  progress 
of  pediatrics.  It  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  long  a  baby  will  hold  its  own,  and 
even  improve,  on  a  little  barley  water 
and  egg  water  given  very  frequently, 
provided  the  distressing  and  exhaust- 
ing vomiting  and  purging,  the  sleep- 
lessness and  fever,  are  relieved  by  the 
removal  of  the  poisonous  milk  residues 
from  the  digestive  tract.  Many  cases 
will  respond  to  these  simple  agencies 
which,  as  long  as  milk  or  a  preparation 
containing  it  is  used,  absolutely  refuse 
to  respond  to  any  drug  medication  or 
other  treatment  whatsoever. 

Pure  Water. 

In  cases  of  summer  complaint  the 
water  supply  should  always  receive  con- 
sideration. Infants  in  summer,  and 
especially  when  feverish,  need  large 
quantities  of  drinking  water,  and  if 
this  be  impure,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  the  original  cause  of  the  indigestion, 
the  case  will  be  more  grave  and  ob- 
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stinate.  In  cities  the  water  supply  is4 
usually  more  or  less  unwholesome  at 
one  part  or  another  of  the  hot  season. 
Even  if  its  source  is  free  from  con- 
tamination, which  is  not  often  the  case, 
it  may  become  infected,  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer,  through  contact 
with  materials  which  settle  in  the  bends 
and  dead-ends  of  the  pipes.  This  lat- 
ter danger  is  somewhat  lessened  by 
letting  the  spigot  run  freely  a  long 
time  before  the  drinking  water  is 
caught  from  it.  When  a  house  has 
been  shut  up  for  a  time,  and  the  wa- 
ter has  stagnated  in  its  pipes,  this  pre- 
caution is  especially  desirable. 

To  insure  still  further  safety  in  the 
drinking  water,  it  is  wise  to  boil  it  for 
at  least  half  an  hour  and  then  cool  it 
for  use.  The  water  heated  in  the 
large  copper  water  tank  should  not  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Boiling  is  a 
greater  safeguard  than  filtering,  and 
clears  the  water  nicely  on  settling. 
Charges  have  been  made  against  the 
purity  of  ice,  but  that  furnished  by 
leading  companies  in  the  city,  cut  from 
large  rivers  during  the  winter,  seems  to 
be  usually  wholesome. 

The  idea  that  the  water  of  country 
farm  houses  and  boarding  houses  is 
beyond  suspicion,  is  fraught  with  danger. 
The  refreshing  spring  or  well  water  so 
much  boasted  of  may  be  far  more 
poisonous  than  the  city  supply.  The 
spring  may  not  have  been  cleaned  for 
a  long  time  or  may,  especially  in  rainy 
weather,  have  harmful  substances 
washed  into  it.  It  is  often  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  valley  into  which  very  unde- 
sirable things  drain.  The  well,  being 
near  the  kitchen  and  ill-walled,  may 
receive  slops  and  all  sorts  of  surface 
matters  from  the  yard  which  are  never 


cleaned  out  of  it.  Much  has  been 
written  of  the  dangers  of  the  "Old 
Oaken  Bucket,"  so  dear  to  thirsty  chil- 
dren of  olden  time;  but  the  moss  that 
covered  it  was  pure  and  fresh  and  well- 
sunned,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
offensive  things  which  collect  on  the 
decaying  piston  of  the  modern  pump. 
The  shallow  well  and  pump  of  villages 
and  smaller  towns  is  almost  certain  to 
become  deadly  poisonous  in  the  course 
of  time,  as  is  indicated  by  the  great 
decrease  in  the  death  rate  when  more 
and  more  fatal  yearly  outbreaks  of  dys- 
entery, typhoid  and  other  digestive 
fevers,  after  giving  the  place  a  bad 
name,  compel  the  inhabitants  to  drive 
deep  artesian  wells  or  to  bring  pure  wa- 
ter from  a  distance. 

A  very  profound  distrust  of  certain 
sorts  of  alleged  health  resorts  is  taking 
possession  of  the  medical  mind.  The 
spring  of  which  the  mountain  resort 
boasts  and  the  pipes  and  tanks  which 
receive  the  water  are  apt  to  be 
neglected  as  years  go  by.  Then  ty- 
phoid and  other  digestive  troubles  be- 
gin to  attack  the  guests.  The  seaside 
resort  built  on  a  sandbank  and  receiv- 
ing its  drinking  water  from  shallow 
wells  either  loses  its  custom  in  time  or 
is  forced  by  digestive  epidemics  to  get 
a  pure  water  supply,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained on  such  shores  by  artesian  wells 
driven  hundreds  of  feet  down. 

Safe  Health  Resorts. 

Because  these  facts  are  alarming  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  withheld 
from  the  public.  There  are  countless 
wholesome  resorts  to  be  found  on 
farms,  in  villages,  in  the  mountains 
and  at  the  seashore,  where  the  little 
ones  get  brown  or  rosy  and  full  of  en- 
ergy in  a  few  weeks.    The  reports  of 
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friends  (not  the  landlord's,  but  the 
mother's)  who  have  in  the  past  sum- 
mer— not  many  summers  before — 
found  the  place  sweet  and  wholesome 
and  well  looked  after  are  a  good  guide. 
The  place  where  many  outbreaks  of  di- 
gestive fever  among  children  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past  season  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  seaside  resort  on  the 
sand  bar  is  always  to  be  viewed  with 
suspicion,  unless  it  has  been  furnished 
with  a  first-class  water  supply.  The 
cities  by  the  sea,  wealthy  and  peopled 
all  the  year  round,  are  probably  safer 
than  the  resorts  crowded  for  a  few 
months  and  neglected  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Eesorts  which  draw  their  drink- 
ing water  from  a  good  supply  and  their 
washing  water  from  old  pumps,  as  one 
Maryland  resort  known  to  the  author, 
should  be  shunned,  because  lazy  ser- 
vants will  certainly  get  their  ideas 
about  drawing  water  mixed  at  times  if 
the  pump  is  more  handy.  When  America 
becomes  more  civilized,  its  citizens  will 
certainly  demand  that  each  health  re- 
sort shall  be  frequently  inspected  by 
public  officers,  and  shall  present  satis- 
factory assurance  that  the  lives  of  its 
guests  will  not  be  endangered  by  pol- 
luted water  supplies  and  contaminated 
foods.  The  appointment  of  such  san- 
itary officers,  and  their  equipment 
with  sufficient  authority  to  at  once  cor- 
rect abuses  detected,  is  a  public  duty 
which  will  long  be  delayed,  unless  the 
women  whose  little  ones  are  endan- 
gered come  to  the  aid  of  the  men- 
folk and  imperatively  demand  protec- 
tion. At  present  our  Maryland  health 
officers  are  waging  a  war  against  pig- 
pens and  other  village  nuisances,  in 
which  they  sadly  need  the  aid  of  every 
man  and  woman  with  cleanlv  instincts. 


The  pollution  of  water  supplies  seems 
to  be  almost  beyond  their  powers,  and 
the  indifference  with  which  the  average 
inhabitant — country  or  city — views 
their  efforts  is  depressing  indeed. 

Other  Preventives. 

When  a  cultured  citizen  drops  a 
piece  of  food  on  the  floor  at  dinner,  or 
even  a  knife,  fork  or  spoon,  he  consid- 
ers it  thereby  soiled  and  puts  it  away 
from  him.  But  Baby!  oh,  that  is  quite 
different.  Baby,  who  by  uncontrolla- 
ble instinct  of  immaturity  puts  every- 
thing within  reach  into  his  mouth,  is 
set  flat  on  the  soiled  floor  or  carpet  and 
furnished  with  cakes,  etc.,  which  are 
rubbed  on  the  floor,  against  the  dog, 
or  cat,  and  then  go  into  the  mouth. 
Germs,  dirt,  stable  soil — but,  I  refrain  I 
Has  the  baby  a  special  apparatus  inside 
of  him  for  universal  disinfection,  or  do 
these  things  possibly  harm  him  at 
times?  Some  advanced  women  have 
actually  declared  that  Baby  ought  to 
have  a  clean  spot  to  play  or  scramble 
about  in,  at  least  a  sheet  spread  on  the 
floor.  And  those  horrible,  begrimed 
toys!  A  surgeon  would  not  rub  one 
of  them  on  a  wound  for  a  thousand  dol- 
lars without  immediate  and  radical  dis- 
infection of  the  spot  touched.  Give 
Baby  a  chance  to  be  clean  inside  and 
see  how  he  will  thrive  on  and  delight 
in  the  change. 

The  subject  of  clothing  as  a  protec- 
tive against  summer  complaints  is  a 
very  important  one,  but  one  in  regard 
to  which  the  doctor  is  not  usually  ex- 
pert. If  the  mother  has  common  sense- 
she  can  work  out  the  problem  herself. 
If  she  has  not  this  quality,  the  baby 
sometimes  pulls  through  nevertheless. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  find  the  golden 
mean  between  deficient  and  excessive 
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underclothing  in  hot  weather.  For 
healthy  children  light  clothing  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  and  a  flannel 
sacque  or  shawl  for  evening,  when  the 
hands  or  feet  feel  cool,  are  desirable. 
Children  prone  to  or  suffering  from  di- 
gestive diseases  ought  to  have  day  and 
night  a  band  of  thin  baby  flannel  about 
the  middle,  perhaps  in  even  the  hottest 
weather.  This  is  a  great  safeguard  in 
all  cases  of  irritable  bowels.  If  such 
children  are  kept  warm  about  the  diges- 
tive organs  they  are  not  apt  to  be 
harmed  by  deficiency  of  clothing  in 
other  parts.  On  days  which  are  close 
and  oppressive,  frequent  bathing  or 
sponging  of  the  whole  body  in  not  too 
cold  water,  beginning  with  the  head, 
ought  certainly  to  relieve  greatly  the 
nervous  distress  of  the  healthy  child. 

Every  city  mother  nowadays  knows 
that  the  bottle-fed  infant  is  in  great 


danger  if  kept  in  the  city  during  the 
summer,  especially  in  its  congested 
central  districts.  The  greatest  safe- 
guard is  removal  to  a  healthful  part  of 
the  country,  best  in  the  uplands  away 
from  malarial  influences,  and  residence 
there  during  the  whole  of  the  heated 
season.  If  this  is  unattainable,  a  vaca- 
tion of  several  weeks  during  the  most 
oppressive  term  is  of  great  value.  Trips 
of  a  single  day  to  the  country,  with  re- 
turn to  the  scorching  streets  in  the 
evening,  are  of  very  little  value.  Occa- 
sionally they  revive  a  sick  child,  but 
relapses  are  very  apt  to  occur.  City 
mothers  who  cannot  get  away  find  great 
benefit  in  taking  their  little  ones  to  the 
larger  parks  daily,  with  picnics  under 
the  shady  trees,  going  early  in  the 
morning  and  returning  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening. 


A  CLOSE  OBSERVER  OF  CHILDREN. 


ELDOM  to-day  is  a  book 
written  about  children  with 
no  avowed  intent  of  edu- 
cating their  elders.  Such 
a  one,  however,  lies  before  us.  Mrs. 
Meynell's  volume  of  essays  entitled 
"The  Children"  is  the  work  of  a 
woman  who  is  not  merely  fond  of  chil- 
dren, but  really  knows  them. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  theory  as  to 
the  education  of  the  young  it  is  re- 
freshing to  while  away  an  hour  with  no 


confessed  design  of  learning  how  to 
rear  them.  Yet  how  much  we  do  learn 
from  this  child  student.  Read  her  open- 
ing words:  "To  attend  to  a  living  child 
is  to  be  baffled  in  your  humor,  disap- 
pointed of  your  pathos,  and  set  freshly 
free  from  all  the  preoccupations/' 
Children  do  not,  she  shows,  follow  us, 
as  we  were  flattered  to  believe,  but  we 
travel  with  them,  unable  often  to  com- 
prehend their  flights — "fellow  travel- 
ers with  a  bird,"  as  she  gracefully  has 
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it.    The  following  is  the  logical  and 

.emotional  flight  of  a  child  of  three: 

"He  had  heard  of  the  'saving'  of  other 
things  of  interest,  especially  chocolate  creams 
taken  for  safe-keeping,  and  he  asks,  'Who  is 
going  to  save  me  to-day?  Nurse  is  going 
out.    Will  you  save  me,  mother?" 

No  truer  thing  is  said  in  this  wise 
little  book  than  the  following:  "In 
one  thing,  however,  do  children  agree, 
.and  that  is  the  rejection  of  most  of  the 
conventions  of  the  authors  who  have 
reported  them."  The  inaccuracies  in 
many  books  are,  we  agree,  most  start- 
lingly  illiterate,  rather  than  childlike. 
There  are  other  reasons  which  play  a 
more  important  part  in  making  these 
books  poor  intellectual  diet  for  chil- 
dren, but  this  directing  of  a  child's  at- 
tention inward  cultivates  the  subjec- 
tive rather  than  the  objective  side  of 
his  nature,  an  undesirable  result  so 
early  in  life. 

Mrs.  Meynell  speaks  of  this  self-con- 
sciousness. She  says:  "But  there  are 
other  children  who  in  time  betray  a  lit- 
tle consciousness  and  a  slight  mefiance 
as  to  where  the  adult  sense  of  humor 
may  be  lurking  in  wait  for  them,  ob- 
scure." Yet  the  great  charm  of  all 
the  anecdotes  she  herself  cites  of  child- 
life  is  the  evident  unconsciousness  of 
the  little  actors  that  an  "adult  sense 
of  humor"  is  "lurking  in  wait."  These 
children  are  living  in  a  world  all  their 
own,  yet  unconscious  of  it,  so  delicate 
is  the  sympathetic  thread  binding 
youth  with  age. 

The  keen  perception  of  the  beauty  of 
childhood,  as  such,  and  not  as  leading 
to  a  distant  goal,  lends  toMrs.Meynell's 
essays  their  chief  value  as  studies  of 
child  life.  Speaking  of  the  intricacies 
of  grammar,  she  says:  "Points  of  gram- 
mar that  are  purely  points  of  logic  baf- 
fle a  child  completely,"  and  then:  "It  is 


not  true — though  it  is  generally  said — 
that  a  young  child's  senses  are  quick. 
This  is  one  of  the  unverified  ideas  that 
commend  themselves,  one  knows  not 
why." 

In  another  essay,  "The  Fields,"  she 

indicates  just  the  quickness  in  which 

they  do  surpass: 

"Adult-accustomed  eyes,"  she  says,  "can- 
not see  what  a  child's  eye  sees  of  the  per- 
sonality of  a  person;  to  the  child  the  acci- 
dents of  voice  and  look  are  charged  with 
separate  and  unique  character.  Such  a  sense 
of  place  as  he  got  in  a  day  within  some  for- 
est, or  in  a  week  by  some  lake,  so  that  a 
sound  or  odor  can  bring  it  back  in  after  days, 
with  a  shock;  even  such  a  sense  of  single 
personality  does  a  little  watchful  girl  get 
from  the  accents,  the  turns  of  the  head,  the 
habits  of  the  hands,  the  presence  of  a  woman. 
Not  all  places  nor  all  persons  are  so  quick 
with  the  expression  of  themselves;  the  child 
knows  the  difference.  As  for  places  that  are 
so  loaded,  and  that  breathe  so,  the  child  dis- 
cerns them  passionately." 

But  all  this  is  no  matter  of  logic. 
Educators  would  do  well  to  note  this 
distinction.  A  child  may  be,  nay, 
often  is  born  with  very  marked  ability 
in  certain  directions,  but  then  it  is  in 
the  form  of  intuition.  Notably^  a  case 
of  this  is  genius  in  mathematics.  The 
very  existence  of  such  genius  precludes 
the  necessity  of  logic.  We  in  no  wise 
say  that  children  cannot  be  taught  log- 
ical processes;  this  is  the  necessity  of 
education.  But  logic  per  se,  apart  from 
the  interest  of  the  subject  in  hand,  is 
not  the  natural  element  of  childhood. 

If  logic  should  not  be  forced  upon 
children,  no  more  should  the  cares  of 
life  at  the  untimely  season  of  child- 
hood.   Yet  Mrs.  Meynell  says  truly: 

"Alas!  they  are  made  to  feel  money  mat- 
ters, and  even  this  is  not  the  worst.  There 
are  unconfessed  worldliness,  piques  and  riv- 
alries, of  which  they  do  not  know  the  names, 
but  which  change  the  faces  where  they  look 
for  smiles." 

In  this  connection  she  has  words  of 
praise  for  charitable  institutions,  where 
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children  "endure  an  immeasurable  loss, 
and  are  orphans,  but  they  gain  in  per- 
petual gayety;  they  live  in  an  unchang- 
ing temperature."  She,  of  course,  ad- 
mits that  the  "separate  nest"  is  best, 
yet  parents  may  well  ponder  on  this 
plea  that  this  nest  be  less  subject  to 
moods,  and  these  too  often  wordly  ones. 

There  is  nothing  biased  nor  con- 
tracted in  the  tone  of  this  book,  but  a 
sense  of  the  widest  view  of  life  contin- 
ually exerts  a  grateful  influence  upon  one 
weary  of  listening  to  dissertations  on 
theories  and  methods.  Mrs.  Meynell 
shows  this  breadth  of  outlook  not  only 
unconsciously,  as  a  reflex  from  her- 
self, but  directly  in  her  several  refer- 
ences to  the  "international"  education. 
"If  you  were  happy  enough,"  she  says, 
"'to  be  an  internationally  educated 
child,  you  had  much  at  heart  the  heart 
of  every  country  you  knew."  To  quote 
again  at  random: 

"That  is  a  fortunate  child  who  has  tasted 
country  life  in  places  far  apart;  who  nas 
helped,  followed  the  wheat  to  the  threshing- 
floor  of  a  Swiss  village,  stumbled  after  a 
plough  of  Virgil's  shape  in  remote  Tuscan 
hills,  and  gleaned  after  a  vintage." 

We  do  not  think  the  importance  of 
travel  and  foreign  sojourns  is,  as  a  rule, 
emphasized  for  the  legitimate  good 
gained.  It  commonly  means,  some- 
what later  in  life  than  childhood,  the 
luxury  of  an  added  cultivation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  genuine  cultivation  is 
attainable  at  the  present  time  in  al- 
most any  country  village  within  the 
limits  of  civilization.  The  true  dis- 
tinction between  the  traveled  and  un- 


traveled  individual,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  in  breadth  of  view.  A  provincial 
city,  no  matter  how  cultivated  its  so- 
ciety, comes  to  exaggerate  its  own  su- 
periority, and  amalgamates  its  various 
social  sets  too  closely  for  the  widest  de- 
velopment of  the  sympathies. 

We  have  not  spoken  in  detail,  space 
forbidding,  of  the  subtle  humor 
which  is  a  constant  source  of  delight  in 
these  essays.  Mrs.  Meynell  is  able 
(how  rare  the  power!)  to  say  half  hu- 
morously what  is  meant  most  seriously,, 
and  produce  the  greater  effect  by  this 
commingling.  It  is  not  an  accepted 
fact,  but  nevertheless  a  fundamental 
one,  in  literature  as  in  life,  that  the 
most  delicate  humor  is  significant  of 
the  deepest  feeling.  Careless  judg- 
ments are  sometimes  passed  contrary 
to  this  statement,  but  they  originate 
generally  from  the  obtuse  or  the  nar- 
row-minded. 

If  we  made  any  criticism  of  Mrs.  Mey- 
nelPs  style,  it  would  be  as  to  her  rather 
too  generous  use  of  foreign,  notably 
French,  words.  "We  admit  they  are  al- 
ways used  with  extreme  nicety  and  in- 
dicate, what  is  otherwise  made  evi- 
dent, her  own  international  life  rather 
than  poverty  of  English.  At  this  pres- 
ent era,  when  thought  is  spread  pain- 
fully thin,  in  order  to  cover  a  given 
number  of  pages,  this  book  comes  as  a 
fresh  revelation  of  what  is  still  possible. 
We  can  do  no  better  than  commend  it 
for  quiet  consideration  to  the  English 
departments  of  some  of  our  American 
colleges.  H. 
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PLANTS  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN. 


Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  adds  this 
}Tear  to  her  acceptable  group  of  plant 
books  one  for  young  readers,  "Plants 
and  Their  Children,"  published  by  the 
American  Book  Company.  Within 
the  modest  limits  of  a  child's  reading 
book,  she  has  compressed  a  fairly  com- 
plete introduction  to  botany  and  plant 
physiology,  yet  without  violently 
squeezing  all  the  juice  out  of  her  mat- 
ter and  offering,  as  some  purveyors  of 
elementary  science  do,  only  pomace  to 
the  long-suffering  child.  Taking  as  a 
starting  point  the  familiar  and  seduc- 
tive apple,  Mrs.  Dana  first  explains  its 
development  from  the  apple  blossom 
of  last  May.    The  function  of  the  fruit 


as  a  seed  holder,  the  structure  of  the 
seeds  themselves,  the  process  of  ger- 
mination, the  plan  and  growth  of  the 
young  plant,  all  are  simply  unfolded 
in  an  orderly  way.  One  hesitates  to 
say  the  book  is  "sprightly,"  for  fear  of 
suggesting  the  galvanic  vivacity  some- 
times so  called.  This  quality  it  hap- 
pily lacks,  but  the  author's  genuine  en- 
thusiasm  and  abundant  knowledge 
light  up  every  page  and  rouse  the 
child's  attention.  The  chapters  are  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  the  school 
year,  so  that  examples  can  be  found  to 
illustrate  each  at  the  season  when  it  is 
read  in  regular  order. 

S.  M.  0. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


A  Plea  for  International  Freedom  in  Chil- 
dren's Dress. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  there  is  no 
smoke  without  fire,  so  that  when  a 
seriously-minded  citizen  of  one  coun- 
try brings  charges  of  unreasonable  con- 
duct against  the  citizens  of  another, 
there  is  very  probably  "something  in" 
what  is  said.  But  there  is  another  say- 
ing, equally  old,  which  tells  us  that  be- 
fore we  decide  upon  the  merits  of  a 
question  we  should  hear  both  sides.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  I  venture,  as  an 
English  woman  who  has  had  many 


years'  experience  with  children  and  has 
made  a  special  study  of  child  life,  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  letters  of 
Mrs.  Agnes  Xorton  Daland  in  recent 
numbers  of  Babyhood. 

To  begin  with,  I  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
pute the  accuracy  of  any  of  Mrs.  Dal- 
and's  observations.  During  her  eight 
months'  stay  in  London  she  has  seen 
many  absurdities  in  children's  dress.  I 
have  lived  in  London  almost  as  many 
years  as  Mrs.  Daland  has  months,  and 
I  have  probably  seen  still  more  absurdi- 
ties of  the  same  kind.    But  I  have' 
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found  them  only  in  families  where 
fashionable  cares  absorb  the  parents' 
time  more  than  does  the  welfare  of  their 
children;  and  I  believe  that  absurdities 
could  be  found  under  those  conditions 
in  Xew  York  or  Paris  or  Berlin  as  well 
as  in  the  English  capital.  But  all  my 
observations  of  children,  in  many  dif- 
ferent classes  and  in  many  different 
parts  of  England,  lead  me  to  protest 
against  the  acceptance  of  Mrs.  Daland's 
sketch  as  a  fair  representation  of  the 
common  sense  of  English  mothers. 

First,  as  regards  low  neck  and  short 
sleeves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
abominations  belong  to  a  past  genera- 
tion in  England  as  they  do  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  doubtless 
some  homes  in  both  countries  in  which 
the  ridiculous  old  fashions  still  prevail; 
but  in  England,  at  any  rate,  it  is  chiefly 
(as  I  suggested  a  moment  ago)  in  fam- 
ilies where  the  mother,  having  many 
social  duties  to  engross  her  attention, 
and  sometimes,  alas!  not  caring  over- 
much for  her  child's  welfare,  likes  the 
little  one,  when  brought  from  the 
nursery  to  meet  her  guests,  to  look  be- 
fore all  things  pretty  and  picturesque. 
But  I  seriously  doubt,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, whether  the  custom  will  now 
be  met  with  to  any  extent  at  all  among 
professional  .or  middle-class  people.  I 
have  known  children  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  England,  and  in  all  grades 
of  society — and  I  am  no  chicken  as  to 
years — and  I  have  never  seen  the  low 
neck  and  short  sleeves,  except  under  the 
conditions  described.  My  reason  for 
studying  the  question  minutely  was  not 
only  love  for  children  themselves,  but 
because  I  long  had  serious  thoughts  of 
becoming  a  nurse  in  a  children's  hos- 
pital. 


Next,  as  to  the  method  of  heating 
rooms  in  England,  are  American  chil- 
dren, I  would  ask,  any  stronger  or 
healthier  than  the  English  for  having  a 
radiator  in  every  room,  in  place  of  the 
open  grate  that  Mrs.  Daland  condemns 
so  severely?  I  must  doubt  it.  In  Eng- 
land, the  children,  when  in  the  house, 
are  kept  much  more  closely  to  one  or 
two  rooms  than  they  are  in  this  coun- 
try; and  when  taken  through  the  cold 
halls  a  careful  nurse  never  fails  to  place 
an  extra  wrap  around  her  little  charge. 
And  again:  I  know  of  few  houses  in 
England  where  some  sort  of  stove  is 
not  placed  in  the  hall  in  very  cold 
weather,  especially  where  the  family 
contains  children.  The  temperature 
at  which  houses  are  usually  kept  in 
America  tends,  I  believe,  to  make  little 
children  extremely  susceptible  to  cold. 
I  have  talked  to  many  mothers  on  this 
subject,  and  the  general  remark  has 
been,  "Very  likely  that  is  the  reason 
that  it  seems  so  impossible  to  keep  the 
children  free  from  coughs  through  the 
winter."  It  seems  natural  that  the  one 
child  should  feel  the  rush  of  cold  air, 
as  soon  as  the  front  door  is  opened, 
more  keenly  than  the  other  who  has 
had  a  cool  hall  to  pass  through  before 
meeting  the  full  strength  of  the  wintry 
blast. 

Thirdly,  as  to  boots.  Most  children 
in  the  old  country,  on  snowy  days,  wear 
long  "Wellington"  boots,  made  of  rub- 
ber— boots  that  reach  to  the  knee.  Low 
rubbers,  "goloshes,"  as  we  used  to  call 
them,  were  given  a  fair  trial  in  Eng- 
land a  generation  ago — and  given  up. 
They  are  certainly  not  worn.  And  I 
cannot  say  that  my  experience  of  them 
makes  me  think  them  very  good  for 
small  people.    The  little  feet  get  so 
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hot  and  moist  that  I  have  seen  the 
stockings  wet  enough  to  ring  out  when 
they  are  taken  off  the  feet.  Surely, 
this  is  very  weakening.  And  surely  the 
English  plan  of  heavy  boots,  even  if 
they  have  to  be  dried  and  cleaned,  is 
(under  English  conditions)  much 
healthier.  Moreover,  many  of  the  thin 
soles  that  Mrs.  Daland  has  seen  are  in 
reality  quite  warm  and  watertight,  hav- 
ing an  extra  strip  of  cork  or  felt  be- 
tween the  leathers. 

Once  more,  few  English  mothers 
doubtless  think  that  is  is  more  hygienic 
for  their  children  to  go  without  drawers. 
They  are  not  singular  in  this.  Can  Mrs. 
Daland  recall  the  New  England  usage 
of  a  generation  ago?  But  I  have  my- 
self seen  such  arrangements  only  in 
large  orphan  asylums,  where  probably 
the  amount  of  the  weekly  washing  is 
a  serious  consideration.  And  even  here 
I  cannot  say  that  the  children  have 
seemed  to  suffer.  Habit  is  second  na- 
ture. 

So  far  I  have  simply  set  my  experi- 
ence against  that  of  Mrs.  Daland.  To 
do  so  on  all  the  points  that  she  raises 
would  be  tedious,  and  carry  no  more 
conviction  to  the  reader  than  what  I 
have  said  already.  On  general  princi- 
ples, no  record  of  merely  personal  ex- 
perience can  be  absolutely  convincing; 
but  one  woman's  experience  is,  I  think, 
entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as 
that  of  another.  Eeally  to  judge  of 
the  general  question,  one  should  take 
into  account  all  the  multifarious  differ- 
ences of  race,  training,  habit,  climate, 
mode  of  life,  etc. — all  the  factors  that 
go  to  make  one  nation  different  from 
another. 


Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of 
aesthetic  taste.  Nothing  is  harder  to 
compare  than  the  taste  of  two  nations. 
For  nothing  is  so  permanent  as  custom; 
and  the  furnishing  of  the  houses  and 
rooms  of  a  people  is  the  outcome  not  only 
of  their  present  standpoint  as  regards 
art,  but  of  their  past.  My  brother,  who 
has  lived  long  and  traveled  widely  in 
different  countries,  tells  me  that  he  has 
never  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  lack 
of  taste  in  the  general  furnishing  of 
houses  in  a  country  to  which  he  was  a 
stranger;  but  that  a  couple  of  years  of 
residence  has  as  certainly  shown  him  the 
reasonableness  of  things,  the  art-fac- 
tors that  really  find  expression  in  one's 
habitual  surroundings,  the  fitness  of 
the  ordinary  things  of  life  to  the  hab- 
its and  art-tendencies  of  a  people.  As 
one  lives  in  a  foreign  country,  one's  art- 
canons  slowly  shift  till  they  approach 
those  of  the  country  itself.  Then,  and 
then  only,  when  strangeness  has  given 
way  to  sympathetic  appreciation,  is  one 
in  a  position  to  judge  fairly  and  impar- 
tially of  the  taste  of  a  nation. 

The  greatest  of  living  German  phil- 
osophers, Professor  Wundt,  has  laid  it 
down  that  our  modern  way  of  dressing 
is,  on  the  whole,  that  best  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  a  temperate  climate.  Yet 
no  one  will  deny  that  our  dress  is  in 
many  ways  ugly,  in  many  ways  capable 
of  betterment,  in  many  ways  followed 
simply  from  force  of  outlived  custom. 
Should  we  not  all  set  to  work  to  im- 
prove the  good  things  that  we  have  by 
mutual  help  and  encouragement,  rather 
than  be  content  to  find  mutual  fault 
from  a  few  personal  observations  of  our 
neighbor's  usages?  E.  M.  T. 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  RESULTS  OF  CHILD  STUDY. 

BY  GRACE  C.  ELIOT. 


HE  Illinois  Society  for 
Child  Study  closed  its 
fourth  annual  congress, 
which  was  held  in  Chi- 


cago, on  May  1st.  In  spite  of  its  name 
it  is  national  in  character,  and  accord- 
ingly this  year  a  North  American  As- 
sociation for  Child  Study  has  been  or- 
ganized, with  members  of  the  Illinois 
society  as  officers.  All  phases  of  child 
study  were  given  attention  at  this  con- 
gress— the  work  of  the  kindergarten, 
the  grade  teacher,  the  teacher  of  the 
higher  branches,  the  Sunday  school 
worker,  the  teacher  in  art  and  music, 
and,  greatest  teachers  of  all,  either  for 
good  or  ill,  the  father  and  mother. 
Large  numbers  of  mothers  were  pres- 
ent at  all  of  the  sessions.  A  brief  re- 
sume of  a  few  of  the  results  so  far  ac- 
complished may  be  of  interest. 

The  new  psychology,  upon  which  the 
child  study  movement  is  based,  is  not 
the  old-fashioned  science  which  cut- 
and-dried  and  labeled  the  mental  fac- 
ulties, forgetting  both  the  physical  and 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  human  being. 
The  new  is  the  psychology  of  growth, 
and  it  is  concerned,  not  with  isolated 
faculties,  but  with  the  stages  by  which 
life  is  unfolded.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
father  of  child  study  in  America,  de- 
fines the  new  science  as  "mental  embry- 
ology," and  aptly  terms  his  method  of 
study  the  "paleontology  of  the  mind." 

The  methods  of  the  modern  child 
student  are  experimental  and  statis- 
tical, as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
the  intuitional  method  which  was 
Froebel's,  and  which  was  also  Christ's, 


when  he  said  "for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  The  intuitional  is 
the  divine  method,  but,  while  human 
minds  are  fallible,  the  purely  scientific 
method  is  invaluable  in  that  it  reaf- 
firms the  larger  principles  which  Froe- 
bel  formulated;  while,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  child's  physical  nature,  it 
corrects  and  readjusts  minor  and  un- 
developed details. 

Statistics  and  laboratory  experi- 
ments, external  as  they  are,  have  estab- 
lished the  following  principles  beyond 
exception:  First  of  all,  health  is  the 
fundamental  condition  in  educating 
the  child.  To  this  end  children  in 
the  schools  are  now  examined  by  spec- 
ialists, to  determine  existing  defects  in 
sight,  hearing  or  speaking,  to  discover 
the  causes  of  nervousness,  irritability, 
lack  of  self-control,  headaches,  and 
other  disorders.  As  a  result,  defective 
eyes  are  fitted  with  glasses,  pupils  with 
defective  hearing  are  given  front  seats, 
gymnastics  and  longer  recess  are  intro- 
duced as  a  cure  for  the  headache,  and. 
manual  work  is  given  as  a  sedative  for 
the  nervousness.  Eooms  are  heated, 
lighted  and  ventilated,  with  a  single  eye 
to  the  welfare  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
logical  result  has  been  immediate  de- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  stupid, 
troublesome  and  so-called  vicious  pu- 
pils. Besides  this,  child  study  has  called 
the  parent's  attention  to  the  proper 
care  of  the  child's  eyes,  teeth  and 
mouth:  to  the  proper  kinds  of  food; 
the  most  suitable  clothing;  and  to  the 
proper  times  and  right  amount  of 
study. 
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Says  Dr.  Hall:  "Health  means  holi- 
ness. It  is  what  the  old  Hebrews 
strove  for.  Health  alone  makes  pos- 
sible the  development  of  great  capacity 
for  work,  and  it  cannot  be  too  careful- 
ly guarded  in  the  infant  and  the  grow- 
ing child,  who  should  be  taught  to  use 
his  energy  so  that  there  shall  be  some- 
thing left  over.  School  work  should 
never  drain  a  child's  reserve  strength. 
It  should  be  done,  not  on  capital,  but, 
as  it  were,  on  income." 

Child  study  has  brought  home  to 
parents,  especially  mothers,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  parenthood  and  also  the 
truth  that  the  chief  end  of  life  is  to 
have  and  rear  good  children.  Statis- 
tics show  that  (this  is  particularly  true 
of  Xew  England)  the  number  of  births 
per  year  and  also  per  adult  are  steadily 
decreasing,  indicating  a  serious  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  Besides,  this  child 
study  has  called  attention  to  the  neg- 
lect of  children  by  the  average  better- 
class  parent,  who  shifts  the  responsibil- 
ity of  their  development  upon  nurse- 
maid, governess,  chance  companions, 
and,  later,  the  school  and  the  church. 
Dr.  Hall  urges  mothers  to  keep  a  day- 
book for  each  child,  which  inevitably 
leads  to  a  wiser  knowledge  of  the 
child's  needs,  whether  the  records  are 
made  scientifically  or  not.  In  these 
books  the  mother  may  follow  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  child  just 
as  the  scientists  are  doing  with  many 
children.  The  mother  has  this  fact  to 
encourage  her,  that  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries in  mental  diseases  have  been 
made,  not  by  alienists  who  treat  hun- 
dreds of  cases,  but  by  those  who  have 
devoted  years,  if  need  be,  to  the  care- 
ful and  minute  study  of  individual 
cases.    The  scientist  whose  laboratory 


is  fitted  up  with  ergograph,  dynamome- 
ter, tests  for  sight,  color-blindness, 
hearing,  tactual  discrimination,  ner- 
vous energy  and  what  not,  is  quite  apt 
to  miss  the  very  things  that  are  dis- 
covered by  the  loving  but  wholly  un- 
scientific mother.  And  often  the  in- 
sight thus  gained  by  the  mother  who 
has  within  her  heart,  not  the  ache  for 
discovery,  but  the  good  of  her  child, 
may  be  more  efficient  in  bridging  a  gulf 
or  tiding  over  a  crisis  than  a  thousand 
miles  of  fatigue  curves  or  all  the  color 
charts  in  the  world.  Dr.  Hall  said 
that  some  of  his  most  valuable  data 
had  come  from  wholly  unscientific  but 
careful  observers. 

The  studies  most  interesting  to  the 
mother,  and,  it  would  seem,  productive 
of  most  good  to  her  child,  are  the  study 
of  children's  interests — their  interests 
in  dolls,  toys,  music,  art,  mechanisms, 
in  stories,  in  plays  and  games,  in  ani- 
mals, in  science,  in  all  the  forces  of 
Xature,  the  sun,  moon,  clouds,  stones 
and  flowers.  The  whole  science  of  the 
new  education  is  based  upon  the  child, 
and  the  study  of  interests  is  the  essen- 
tial thing,  because  only  through  his  in- 
terests can  the  child  be  truly  educated. 
It  is  now  proven  that  children  are 
born  into  a  great  and  abiding  love  for 
Xature:  that,  like  primitive  man,  they 
are  really  animistic,  pantheistic,  at- 
tributing soul  and  divinity  to  every  nat- 
ural fact  or  force.  The  flowers  and 
trees  talk  and  listen;  animals  and  birds 
have  souls:  the  sun,  moon  and  stars 
are  what  they  were  to  the  childish  race 
— deities.  How  many  little  girls  exist 
to  whom  their  dolls  are  not  real  indi- 
viduals, to  be  washed,  dressed,  un- 
dressed, fed,  disciplined  and  loved? 

Toys  and  plays  and  games  were  rec- 
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ognized  as  really  educative  factors  by 
Froebel,  and  the  later  students  of  the 
child  have  confirmed  this  view.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  latter-day  methods, 
by  which  drawing  precedes  writing, 
and  arithmetic  geometry;  by  which  a 
child  is  never  taught  a  note  of  music 
until  he  can  sing;  by  which  he  is  led 
into  science  through  flower  lore  and 
the  Nature  myth;  by  which  he  may  be 
led  into  culture  by  the  great  myths 
of  the  human  race,  the  old  Greek,  Hin- 
doo, and  Norse  myths,  the  tales  of  the 
Odyssey,  the  Mbelungen  Lied,  and  the 
wonderful  stories  of  the  Bible,  these 
to  be  given  to  the  child  in  story  form 
before  he  can  read  a  single  word.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Greeks, 
as  a  people,  attained  a  high  degree  of 
literary  culture  long  before  they  were 
able  to  read,  and  this,  as  the  results  of 
kindergarten  training  abundantly 
prove,  is  entirely  possible  with  the 
child. 

The  child  students  have  shown  the 
mother,  just  as  Froebel  has  shown  her 
out  of  an  insight  that  seems  inspired, 
that  her  child  is  best  led  into  religion 
through  love  of  Nature.  Back  of  the 
visible  forces  of  Nature,  driven  by  what 
Preyer  terms  "the  insatiable  hereditary 
appetite  for  causality,"  the  child  inevit- 
ably looks  for  cause,  and  just  as  inevit- 
ably is  led  into  perception  and  rever- 
ence of  the  great  First  Cause — the  Cre- 
ator. Not  all  the  preaching  in  the 
world  can  accomplish  so  much  with  the 
little  child. 

The  child  should  begin  science  and 
Nature  study  just  as  the  childish  race 
began  them — with  the  myth.  There-' 
fore,  satisfy  the  child's  hunger  for  the 
mythic.  Tell  him  not  that  the  glorious 
sun  is  so  many  millions  of  miles  dis- 


tant, and  of  such  a  size  and  probable 
temperature;  no,  the  child  is  asking 
for  bread.  Give  him  the  sun  myths  of 
Hercules,  of  Phaeton,  and  the  even 
more  beautiful  myth  of  Baldur.  Tell 
him  moon  stories,  star  myths.  Says 
Dr.  Hall: 

"Do  not  tell  the  little  child  that  the  moon 
is  a  burnt- out  planet,  a  dead  cinder,  with 
no  atmosphere,  no  heat,  no  life.  Nothing 
could  be  more  repulsive;  he  loves  the  moon. 
Let  it  be  to  him,  therefore,  a  deity,  an  ex- 
ternal conscience  if  he  chooses.  That  was 
the  religion  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the 
child  must  pass  through  this  stage.  Let  him 
love  it,  revere  it  all  he  wishes,  its  beauty,, 
its  poise,  serenity,  repose.  And  thus  with 
all  objects  in  Nature.  Unless  the  child  is 
plainly  ready  for  them  keep  away  every  sci- 
entific fact  that  might  cool  his  emotions. 
Begin  botany  with  flower  lore,  zoology  with 
love  for  animals  and  observation  of  their 
habits,  astronomy  with  the  myth.  In  child- 
hood we  mould  the  affections,  and  the  test 
is  not  how  much  the  child  knows,. but  how 
much  he  loves." 

In  a  word,  give  the  child  large  as- 
pects, not  details.  To  suggest  again 
the  doctrine  of  Froebel,  "Give  the- 
child  wholes,  not  fragments."  Lead 
him  from  the  particular  to  the  univer- 
sal. Dr.  Hall  especially  emphasizes 
the  value  of  stories  in  accomplishing 
the  mental  and  spiritual  culture  of  the 
child.  It  is  a  kindergarten  truism 
that  the  best  means  of  developing  a 
child's  moral  sense,  in  other  words  of 
making  him  "good,"  is  to  raise  his 
ideals.  In  doing  this  the  story  is,, 
perhaps,  the  most  efficient  means,  and 
story  telling  from  time  immemorial  has 
been  the  especial  opportunity  of  the- 
mother. 

Many  of  the  speakers  at  this  con- 
gress emphasized  the  supreme  value  of 
music  and  art  in  the  training  of  the 
emotions.  For  the  emotions  are  the 
child's  divine  heritage,  to  be  expressed; 
radiated,  as  it  were,  not  repressed. 
Furnish  the  emotions  an  outlet  in 
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music,  art  or  religion,  and  the  high 
tension,  which  might  ruin  the  soul  if 
not  relieved,  will  find  relief  in  pure  ex- 
pression. It  becomes  thus  uplifting  to 
both  receiver  and  giver.    True  educa- 


OUTDOOR 

The  Study  of  Birds. 

Do  not  these  beautiful  summer  days, 
with  the  first  birds  and  flowers  bring 
back  to  each  of  us  some  day  in  early 
childhood  when  we  were  out  for  a 
little  holiday  in  woods  or  fields,  looking 
for  just  such  flowers  and  hearing  the 
same  bird-notes,  and  yet  how  many  of 
us  know  these  birds  and  flowers  in  a 
way  to  teach  our  children  to  know 
them? 

This  thought  came  to  me  after  try- 
ing to  persuade  a  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren to  join  us  in  a  series  of  bird-walks, 
given  by  a  young  lady  who  supports 
herself  in  this  way.  She  has  made  a 
study  of  both  birds  and  flowers,  knows 
nearly  all  of  our  birds  by  their  notes, 
even  if  she  does  not  see  them,  and  is 
well  versed  in  botany.  I  tried  to  per- 
suade this  mother  to  join  us,  if  only  to 
learn  to  know  the  birds,  that  she  might 
teach  her  children  and  influence  their 
little  friends  to  love  and  protect  the 
birds,  instead  of  searching  for  their 
nests  to  take  the  eggs.  She  was  finally 
persuaded  to  go  one  morning,  and  met 
us  with  the  remark  that  her  oldest  boy 
wished  her  to  be  sure  to  bring  an  egg 
to  him  if  she  found  the  nest  of  a  rare 
bird,  as  he  was  making  a  collection. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  interesting 
some  of  the  mothers  that-I  write,  hop- 
ing to  interest  them  in  teaching  the 


tion  begins  at  a  time  when  the  child 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
mother,  and  when  once  the  mother  un- 
derstands this  she  will  welcome  it  as 
her  richest  opportunity. 
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children  to  protect  the  birds — a  thing 
we  are  sadly  in  need  of  at  present. 
Everything  in  Nature  attracts  children 
if  only  presented  in  the  right  way,  and 
we  can  all  learn  the  right  way  if  we  will 
ourselves  take  a  little  time  to  study  and 
learn,  and  we  can  easily  do  so  from 
some  simple  hand-book  of  birds  or  flow- 
ers, if  we  cannot  have  a  teacher.  If  we 
could  but  know  the  common  birds  and 
flowers  we  see  each  year,  whether  we 
live  in  city  or  country,  and  speak  of 
them  as  they  come  each  season,  they 
would  soon  become  as  familiar  to  the 
child  as  the  toys  he  uses,  and  of  far 
more  interest  to  him,  because  they  live 
and  move  and  grow  without  his  help. 

The  little  fellow  of  four  years  al- 
ready knows  the  robin,  the  phoebe,  the 
tanager,  the  crow,  several  sparrows  and 
many  others.  The  same  is  true  with 
flowers  and  trees,  and  when  driving  or 
walking  it  is  a  delight  to  him  to  recog- 
nize old  friends,  as  well  as  to  look  for 
new,  and  rarely  does  he  tire  of  walk- 
ing or  driving,  because  of  his  interest 
in  Nature.  To  see  the  birds  and  flow- 
ers in  their  native  haunts  is  a  delight 
and  cannot  fail  to  educate  our  eyes, 
ears  and  thoughts  to  the  beautiful. 
It  cannot  fail  to  teach  us  all,  young 
and  old,  in  time,  the  truth  of  the  lines 
from  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Em- 
erson's poems: 
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"All  are  needed  by  each  one; 
Nothing  is  fair  and  good  alone. 
I  thought  the  sparrow's  note  from  Heaven. 
Singing  at  morn  on  the  alder  bough; 
I  brought  him  home  in  his  nest  at  even: 
He  sings  his  song,  but  it  cheers  not  now, 
For  I  did  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky; — 
He  sang  to  my  ear,  they  sang  to  my  eye." 

Children  can  easily  be  taught,  and 
the  younger  the  better,  that  birds  must 
be  left  happy  and  free  to  give  the  great- 
est happiness  to  others,  and  they  will 
soon  grow  free  and  fearless  with  us  and 
let  us  watch  their  doings,  if  we  do  not 
molest  them  and  theirs.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  teach  each  little  one  that  the 
birds  belong  here,  and  that  they  and  their 
homes  are  to  be  respected,  and  what 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  sit  at  our  win- 
dows, or  walk  in  our  gardens  and  listen 
to  such  songs  as  the  thrushes  and 
warblers  give  us!  M.  C.  Mead. 

Weston,  Mass. 


Seashore  Observations. 

We  were  all  sitting  on  the  beach  of 
a  favorite  summer  resort.  There  were 
two  children  in  our  party.  All  about 
us  were  many  other  people  with  chil- 
dren. Near  by  were  a  father  and 
mother  and  their  first  baby  girl  of 
about  two  years.  All  three  were  play- 
ing vigorously  in  the  sand.  They  were 
digging  a  deep  hole  in  the  sand  when 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  the  father  to 
put  the  baby  into  it  and  play  at  fright- 
ening her.  He  snatched  her  up  and 
set  her  down  into  the  hole.  The  young 
mother  took  up  the  sport  and  began  to 
fill  in  the  cool  sand  about  the  child  in 
a  playful  but  cruel  way,  pretending  to 
cover  her  all  up.  The  baby  cried  and 
struggled  for  freedom,  truly  frightened. 
The  make-believe  sport  of  the  parents 
failed  to  be  fun  to  the  child.  The  great 
stretch  of  blue  sky  beyond,  the  rolling 


water  at  their  feet,  could  not  counter- 
act the  terror  of  the  child's  impression 
of  that  day. 

Further  down  the  beach  a  man  car- 
rying a  heavy  lunch  basket  in  one  hand, 
and  leading  his  four-year-old  boy  by  the 
other,  appeared  and  reappeared  a  num- 
ber of  times.  At  the  first  appearance 
he  was  purchasing  a  "musical  growler," 
which  imitated  the  angry  snarl  of  a  dog 
at  intervals  of  every  half -minute.  He 
sought  to  excite  the  child's  favor  for 
the  ugly  toy  by  growling  it  at  him, 
making  up  the  appropriate  face  of  fe- 
rocity at  the  same  time.  True  child 
that  he  was,  he  wept  bitterly,  and  ran 
away  from  both  the  toy  and  his  father. 
As  the  sun  set  over  the  beautiful  Pa- 
cific, all  ignorant  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  "the  seashore," 
the  man  reappeared,  dragging  his  weary 
boy  after  him,  the  latter  having  been 
dosed  at  every  candy  or  pop-corn 
stand  on  the  way,  and  whirled  vocifer- 
ously on  several  merry-go-rounds,  until 
he  was  dazed  out  of  all  strength  and 
sense.  He  slipped  on  a  banana  skin; 
the  father  jerked  him  to  his  feet  with 
an  angry,  "You  little  nuisance!"  The 
moon  was  rising,  but  neither  father  nor 
child  saw  the  silvery  glimmer  on  the 
water. 

Are  these  things  and  these  places, 
which  bring  pleasure  to  the  grown-up 
man  or  woman  who  needs  the  first  les- 
sons in  repose  rather  than  more  distrac- 
tions— are  they  really  fit  for  the  little 
children,  who,  left  to  themselves,  find 
beauty  in  every  chip  or  clump  of 
weeds?  Are  grown  people,  who  are 
tired  of  themselves  and  all  the  world, 
fit  companions  for  simple,  sweet  chil- 
dren, whose  joy  is  doubled  in  the  shar- 
ing? R. 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents  : — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  We 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an 
inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Diet  in  Traveling ;  Meat  Extracts. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  a  child  twenty-two  months  old 
weighing  (dressed)  29  pounds.  She  has  eight 
front  teeth,  four  double  ones  (the  eye  and 
stomach  teeth  not  yet  through),  and  gets 
at  present  11  oz.  of  milk,  with  one  table- 
spoonful  of  Mellin's  Food  at  about  6 :30  A.M.; 
the  same  at  10.30  A.  M.  (occasionally  oat- 
mel  instead  of  one  of  these  meals) ;  at  1 
P.  M.,  beef  juice  on  bread,  broth  or  dropped 
egg,  with  custard  pudding  of  some  kind 
occasionally;  at  3.30  P.  M.  she  gets  bread 
and  butter  and  water;  at  5.30  P.  M.,  11 
ounces  milk  and  Mellin's  Food.  She  usually 
goes  to  sleep  by  6  P.  M. 

(1.)  What  should  such  a  child  eat  when 
traveling  ? 

(2.)  Should  all  milk,  even  that  used  on 
cereals,  be  sterilized? 

(3.)  What  beef  extract  could  be  used, 
and  how  should  it  be  given?  Our  journey  to 
and  from  Maine,  where  we  are  going,  will 
take  two  days  and  nights. 

(4.)  Could  I  safely  prepare  only  enough 
milk  for  one  day  and  fix  the  amount  for  the 
next  24  hours  wherever  we  happened  to  be, 
or  is  there  some  way  by  which  enough  could 
be  prepared  for  the  whole  48  hours? 

I  have  always  kept  the  baby  at  home,  and 
have  never  sterilized  the  milk,  fearing  it 
might  make  her  more  constipated,  as  she  is 
somewhat  inclined  that  way.  I  suppose  I 
must  also  boil  and  cool  the  water. 

Brattleboro,  Yt.  G.  H.  D. 

(1.)  In  traveling,  the  child  should 
eat,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  per- 
mit, what  she  does  at  home.  How 
nearly  this  can  be  done  will  depend 
upon  the  resources  of  your  temporary 


lodging.  You  probably  can  get  fair 
milk,  stale  bread  and  butter  and  beef 
juice.  The  Mellin's  Food  is  easily  car- 
ried, so  is  a  can  of  condensed  milk  for 
an  emergency. 

(2.)  Yes,  in  traveling.  When  set- 
tled, let  it  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  the  cows  and  their  stable  or  pastur- 
age and  the  care  of  the  milk.  Some 
country  dairies  are  very  clean,  especial- 
ly if  the  milk  is  sold  to  milk  dealers,  as 
they  often  are  subject  to  inspection. 
Many  are  dreadfully  dirty.  See  for 
yourself  and  act  accordingly. 

(3.)  Any  of  the  ordinary  ones,  such 
as  Liebig's  or  Armour's.  A  teaspoon- 
ful  to  a  cup  of  boiling  water,  slightly 
salted,  is  usually  an  acceptable  strength. 

(4.)  Either  way  can  be  done,  but  the 
former  is  the  safer.  But  be  sure  that 
the  bottles  into  which  the  scalded  milk 
is  put  are  themselves  well  scalded,  and 
the  corks  as  well.  We  emphasize  these 
points,  as  you  say  you  have  not  usually 
sterilized  the  milk. 

Flannels  and  Bands  in  Hot  Weather. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1.)  How  soon  would  you  advise  me  to 
undress  a  baby  entirely  at  night  that  was 
born  the  last  of  May,  putting  on  only  a 
flannel  nightgown? 

(2.)  When  would  you  advise  putting  the 
same  baby  in  short  clothes? 

(3.)  Will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  use 
an  all-wool  knitted  band,  with  shoulder 
straps,  on  this  baby  if  T  use  an  all-wool  shirt, 
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or  can  I  use  only  the  all-wool  shirt  when  the 
band  is  taken  off  after  the  first  few  weeks? 
Or  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  still  to 
use  a  thinner  shirt,  silk,  for  instance,  and 
an  all-wool  knitted  band,  with  straps,  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather?  A.  S. 
Chicago. 

(1.)  There  is  no  reason  that  we  know 
of  why  an  infant  should  not  be  com- 
pletely undressed  at  night  from  the 
first.  The  only  object  of  clothing  to 
the  child  is  protection,  and  the  younger 
the  child  the  less  likely  it  is  to  kick  off 
this  protection.  Formerly  the  poor  little 
creature  was  very  often  at  least  put  to 
sleep  in  a  very  bundled-up  condition, 
with  all  its  day  clothing,  except  that  it 
had  a  plain  outer  garment.  The 
simpler  and  more  rational  forms  of 
dress,  of  which  the  "Gertrude"  is  a 
type,  are  much  better.  Of  course  the 
napkin  must  be  worn,  and  very  young 
infants  usually  have  a  band  for  warmth 
of  the  abdomen.  The  latter  is  less  nec- 
essary at  night  than  by  day.  Over  the 
nightgown  a  blanket,  woven  or  knitted, 
which  is  warm  and  yet  light  and  soft, 
is  wrapped.  This  is  not  easily  dis- 
placed and  over  it  other  covers  may 
be  laid  if  the  temperature  demands. 
The  one  aim  in  dressing  the  infant  is 
sufficient  protection,  with  the  greatest 
freedom.  As  the  child  grows  it  is 
more  active,  and  especial  contrivances 
for  keeping  the  nightclothes  and  the 
bedclothes  in  place  are  required. 

(2.)  As  soon  as  you  please;  certainly, 
as  soon  as  the  child  wishes  to  kick. 
There  is  really  no  reason  for  long 
clothes  at  any  time,  except  fashion  and 
the  fact  that  that  they  are  handier  and 
prettier  than  a  foot  wrap,  which  would 
be  needed  for  very  young  infants. 

(3.)  The  object  of  the  band  is 
warmth.    It  should  never  be  tight.  In 


warm  weather  its  chief  use  is  to  protect 
the  abdomen.  It  may  be  fastened 
loosely  around  above  the  napkin  or  it 
may  be  arranged  to  fasten  to  the  shirt 
and  be  a  thickening  of  the  shirt  at  that 
part  of  the  body. 

Possible  Causes  of  Night  Terror. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  boy  of  five  years  is  greatly 
troubled  with  bed-wetting.  He  is  taken  up  at 
10  P.  M.,  but  he  invariably  needs  changing  of 
garments  and  bed-clothing  at  least  once  be- 
fore morning,  and  very  often  twice.  Our 
physician,  suspecting  some  irritation,  per- 
formed the  operation  for  phimosis  on  him 
last  June,  from  which  he  has  been  extreme- 
ly tender  ever  since,  the  parts  even  at  times 
approaching  rawness  on  the  under  side, 
He  also  has  severe  forms  of  nightmare, 
screaming  out  in  apparent  delirium,  with 
eyes  wide  open,  bright  and  dilated.  His 
whole  form  is  trembling  violently,  and  he 
presses  together  thumbs  and  forefingers,  as 
if  in  the  act  of  picking  up.  We  always  take 
him  to  a  lighted  room  and  talk  gently,  and 
he  always  answers  our  questions  intelli- 
gently in  one  breath,  and  in  the  next 
screams  again  at  his  imaginary  visions.  He 
generally  comes  out  all  right  in  about  ten 
minutes. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  connection 
between  the  irritation  resulting  in  bed-wet- 
ting and  the  nervous  condition  causing  the 
nightmare?  I  forgot  to  mention  we  are 
confident  these  disturbances  are  not  caused 
by  anything  he  has  eaten,  as  they  occur  on 
going  to  bed  after  having  no  supper.  Is  he 
liable  to  outgrow  these  troubles,  or  does  he 
need  treatment  at  once? 

E.  C.  M. 

The  night-terror  may  possibly  be 
due  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  prepuce, 
but  it  is  more  likely  not  so;  for  the 
form  of  the  terror  is  the  usual  one,  and 
we  think  that  if  it  were  due  to  con- 
scious irritation  of  that  point,  he  would 
be  likely  to  put  his  hand  to  the  irri- 
tated part.  In  spite  of  your  confi- 
dence that  the  terrors  are  "not  caused 
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by  anything  he  has  eaten,"  we  should 
urge  you  to  consider  his  dietary.  For 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  offending 
substance  should  have  just  been  eaten 
to  cause  trouble.  It  may  not  be  an 
acute  indigestion,  but  a  general  con- 
dition. Thus,  some  children  with  very 
good  digestions  do  have  too  much 
nitrogenous  food,  meat,  eggs  or  milk, 
for  their  easily  excited  nervous  sys- 
tems. 

It  is  farther  wise  to  prevent  or  cure 
the  foreskin  irritation  if  possible.  The 
best  preventives  are:  making  sure  that 
the  parts  are  thoroughly  dry  after  each 
passage  or  urine,  and  seeing  that  the 
tender  place  is  not  irritated  by  any 
garments.  Besides,  the  use  of  soothing 
powder  or  ointments,  of  which  bis- 
muth powder  or  zinc  ointment  are  good 
examples,  will  tend  to  heal  any  existing 
irritation.  It  is  true  that  children 
do  usually  escape  from  these  night-ter- 
rors as  they  grow  older,  but  we  would 
suggest  watching  carefully  for  any 
convulsive  movements,  and,  if  noticed, 
consult  the  physician  again. 

Obstinate  Constipation. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  suggest  any  means  to 
overcome  flatulence  and  obstinate  constipa- 
tion in  an  infant  three  months  of  age? 
Massage  with  warm  olive  oil,  phosphate  of 
sodium,  the  use  of  artificial  food  every 
alternate  bottle,  suppositories,  enemas — all 
have  been  tried,  with  no  permanent  effect. 
The  baby  has  been  fed  from  birth  on  milk, 
pasteurized,  and  prepared  according  to  Dr. 
Meigs's  formula,  viz.:  2  parts  cream,  1  part 
milk,  2  parts  lime  water,  3  parts  milk  sugar. 
I  have  also  occasionally  used  oatmeal  water, 
with  no  result.  M.  S.  M. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

The  suppository  should  be  continued 
daily  if  necessary.  You  may  remem- 
ber that  in  a  recent  article  attention 


was  called  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
causes  of  constipation  in  infancy  were 
of  an  anatomical  nature  and  were  fin- 
ally outgrown.  Besides  what  you  are 
doing,  two  things  in  connection  with 
the  food  occur  to  us.  First,  use  less 
lime  water,  only  using  so  much  as  will 
render  the  mixture  slightly  alkaline  in 
reaction  with  blue  litmus  paper.  Prob- 
ably a  tablespoonful  in  a  bottle  will  be 
ample.  The  litmus  paper  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  apothecary,  who  will 
show  the  method  of  using  it.  The 
next  thing  is  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  cream  gradually  until  the  bowels 
are  less  constipated,  unless  the  diges- 
tion is  disturbed  by  the  amount  of 
cream. 

Goat's  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby,  now  sixteen  months  old,  has 
been  fed  for  half  a  year  on  goats'  milk  with 
barley  water.  This  agrees  nicely.  However, 
the  other  day,  in  looking  over  some  old 
Babyhoods,  I  found  that  you  consider  goat's 
milk  as  undesirable,  as  it  is  unobtainable. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  why?  The  goat  is 
a  very  healthy  animal,  not  subject,  my  phys- 
ician says,  to  many  diseases  that  cows  are. 
The  milk  is  certainly  rich,  and  goats  are 
found  galore  in  Western  Texas.  Is  my  baby 
getting  enough  nourishment  from  eight 
ounces  of  goat's  milk  and  three  ounces  of 
barley  water  every  three  hours?  He  gen- 
erally eats  a  piece  of  German  bread  with 
this.  Shall  I  add  something  to  his  dietary? 
He  has  twelve  teeth  through.  My  husband 
thinks  I  am  starving  him,  and  this  is  not  a 
pleasant  thought  to  me.  He  walks,  and  alto- 
gether is  quite  happy.  His  weight  at  pres- 
ent is  24  pounds.  S. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

We  do  not  know  where  you  found  the 
quotation,  so  we  cannot  tell  you  why, 
in  that  connection,  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed concerning  goat's  milk.  The 
context  will  probably  explain  it  to  you. 
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Probably  the  discussion  was  of  food  for 
young  infants,  in  which  case  we  gen- 
erally endeavor  to  find  a  milk  resem- 
bling human  milk  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable. Goat's  milk  is  the  farthest  from 
the  standard  of  any  milk  in  ordinary 
use.  Doubtless  by  proper  dilution  a 
food  could  be  made,  but  for  a  child  as 
old  as  yours  there  is  no  objection  to 
goat's  milk,  if  it  agrees. 

Your  child's  weight  suggests  proper 
nourishment,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why,  with  twelve  teeth,  he  should  not 
begin  to  eat  some  things — cereal  por- 
ridge, bread  and  butter,  an  egg  occa- 
sionally, and  so  progress  to  other  things. 

Groundless    Anxiety    About    Learning  to 
Walk;  The  Desirability  of  Surf  Bath- 
ing for  Young  Children. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  My  little  boy  of  eleven  months  has 
been  brought  up  on  Mellins'  Food,  and  is  as 
happy  and  healthy  a  child  as  you  can  wish 


to  see.  He  shows,  however,  no  sign  of  be- 
ing able  to  get  on  his  legs.  Can  I  do  any- 
thing to  help  him  in  this  respect?  Is  he 
unusually  backward  for  his  age?  Will  rub- 
bing with  alcohol  or  Pond's  Extract  do  any 
good? 

(2.)  We  intend  to  go  to  the  seashore  this 
summer.  Will  bathing  in  the  surf  be  ben- 
eficial to  so  young  a  child?  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  "neither  the  very  young  nor  the 
aged  are  proper  subjects  for  sea  bathing." 
Is  this  correct?  R  T.  A. 

Ipsicich,  Mass 

(1.)  At  eleven  months  walking 
would  be  unusual,  and  that  he  does 
not  get  upon  his  legs  is  not  a  sign  of 
unusual  backwardness.  Do  not  hurry 
him,  and  if  that  is  the  only  sign  of  ill- 
ness, do  nothing  about  it. 

(2.)  Do  not  take  the  child  into  the 
surf  nor  into  the  sea.  Take  salt  water 
to  your  room  and  use  it,  warmed 
enough  to  remove  the  chill  for  bathing 
the  child. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


A  Baby's  Trip 
in 

Europe. 


— His  parents  live 
with  "grandma," 
and  his  mamma  had 
been  an  invalid  since  long  before  he 
was  born.  The  family  is  of  German 
descent  on  both  sides,  so  when  it  was 
finally  decided  to  try  a  change  of  air  a 
second  time  for  the  patient,  Germany 
was  selected  as  offering  an  entire 
change.  The  party  included  grandma, 
two  aunties,  mamma,  a  nurse  and  Baby. 

The  summer  outfit  had  all  been 
nicely  prepared  early  in  March,  and 
now,  two  weeks  later,  a  traveling  outfit 


had  to  be  added.  This  included  jer- 
sey legging  drawers,  a  heavy  knit 
woolen  skirt,  two  dark  cashmere  dresses, 
a  gray  eiderdown  flannel  coat,  gray  an- 
gora hood  and  mittens,  two  rubber 
bibs,  two  pieces  of  yard-wide  cheese- 
cloth for  use  on  the  ocean  trip,  and 
some  additional  colored  wash  dresses 
to  wear  when  traveling.  The  cheese- 
cloth was  cut  into  two-yard  lengths, 
doubled  and  folded  to  the  proper 
size  and  shape,  and  used  instead  of  dia- 
pers. 

Baby   was   seventeen   months  old 
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when  he  set  out  on  his  travels  in  the 
month  of  April.  His  diet  consisted  of 
two  and  a  half  pints  of  sterilized  milk, 
oatmeal  and  similar  crackers,  zwieback, 
bouillon  and  two  or  three  times  a  taste 
of  soft-boiled  egg.  The  milk  was 
heated  by  immersing  the  nursery  bottle, 
filled  in  a  can  of  very  hot  water,  which 
could  be  had  at  any  hour.  It  proved 
so  satisfactory  on  the  outward  trip 
that,  rather  than  experiment  with  any- 
thing else,  I  had  it  sent  aboard  the 
"Lahn"  on  her  homeward  trip  late  in 
August,  and  had  it  good  and  sweet  all 
the  way  home.  We  also  used  it  in  our 
coffee,  as  we  did  not  relish  the  con- 
densed milk  served  for  that  purpose. 
The  medicine  chest  included  a  few 
standard  remedies. 

His  vocabulary  was  quite  limited 
when  we  started.  "Papa,  mamma, 
mimi,  byebye"  and  "all  yight"  was  all 
he  could  say.  Papa's  picture  was  a  daily 
source  of  pleasure;  it  was  given  him 
every  evening  at  bed-time  to  be  patted, 
caressed  and  talked  over,  till  papa's  self 
joined  the  party  in  June.  For  toys  he 
had  balls,  picture  books  printed  on 
linen,  and  rubber  animals,  but  they  had 
such  a  way  of  getting  lost  that  bean- 
bags  and  a  rather  clumsy  wooden  horse 
were  substituted  on  the  homeward  trip. 

When  leaving  the  steamer,  the  rub- 
ber bag  was  filled  with  hot  water  and 
slipped  into  a  bag  made  of  eiderdown 
flannel,  doubled,  and  between  the  two 
the  milk  kept  warm  nicely  until  we 
reached  the  hotel  at  Bremen.  We  had 
a  valise  that  opened  out  like  two  boxes, 
and  in  this  we  kept  the  milk  on  one 
side  and  other  necessaries  on  the  other. 
This  plan  was  also  followed  when  we 
traveled  from  one  place  to  another,  as 
I  dared  not  relv  on  the  milk  to  be  se- 


cured at  the  railway  stations,  and  by 
having  the  bag  refilled  with  hot  water 
occasionally,  we  managed  nicely  dur- 
ing trips  of  four  to  eight  hours.  At 
the  end  of  every  trip  I  ordered  a  bath 
as  soon  as  our  rooms  were  secured,  and 
.  even  if  he  did  not  go  to  sleep  after  it, 
Baby  always  felt  refreshed  and  com- 
fortable. He  seldom  missed  the  daily 
bath  all  summer. 

The  only  hotels  during  the  entire 
trip  where  we  could  not  secure  a  crib 
were  the  two  we  stopped  at  in  New 
York  before  leaving  and  on  our  return. 
The  sterilized  milk  lasted  until  we 
reached  Frankfort.  During  our  three 
weeks'  stay  there  Baby  had  sterilized 
milk  and  on  the  trip  thence  to  Carls- 
bad. Here  it  could  not  be  procured,  so 
we  used  ordinary  cow's  milk,  but  this 
did  not  agree  with  him.  We  then  tried 
Eobinson's  Patent  Barley  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  our  doctor  there, 
"Timpe's  Kraft-Gries,"  in  appearance 
andiaste  like  cocoa.  That  was  the 
onl^time  after  we  landed  that  Baby 
was  at  all  ill. 

From  Carlsbad,  where  we  spent  four 
weeks,  we  went  to  Vienna,  stopping 
over  night  in  Prague.  In  Vienna  ster- 
ilized milk  could  be  had,  and  as  Baby 
was  now  over  a  year  and  a  half,  we 
added  egg,  soup,  finely  cut  meat,  and  an 
occasional  baked  apple,  to  his  bill  of 
fare.  On  clays  when  we  traveled  I  only 
gave  him  milk  and  crackers.  Our  next 
stopping  place  was  Salzburg,  where  we 
stayed  at  the  hotel  De  l'Europe,  which  I 
mention  because  our  stay  there  was 
made  so  pleasant  in  every  way.  The 
hotel  has  its  own  park,  and  that  and  the 
glorious  scenery  round  about  have 
fixed  Salzburg  in  my  recollections  of 
our  trip  like  a  gem  in  a  ring.  After 
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Salzburg  came  Innspruck  and  Eagatz, 
each  with  fine  parks  around  the  hotels, 
making  ideal  haunts  for  Baby.  At  Lu- 
cerne we  took  him  on  the  lake  every 
day,  to  his  great  delight.  We  went 
thence  to  Hamburg,  stopping  en  route 
at  Karlsruhe  and  Mayence.  We  re-  . 
mained  in  Hamburg  four  weeks,  Baby 
gaining  visibly  all  the  time.  A  Swiss 
dairy  there  made  Swiss  milk,  a  delight- 
ful possibility,  and  the  lovely  "Tannen- 
wald/'  which  could  easily  be  reached 
by  stage,  gave  him  the  benefit  of  its 
spicy  air.  We  left  Hamburg  in  time  to 
make  an  intervening  stay  at  Hanover 
before  going  to  Bremen,  whence  we 
sailed  for  home. 

Since  his  return  home,  Baby  has  led 
a  very  regular,  quiet  life,  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  he  is  not  any  the  worse 
for  his  varied  experiences.  He  has 
never  been  very  robust,  but  he  is  tall 
for  his  age,  speaks  German  very  dis- 
tinctly, walks  and  runs  sturdily,  and, 
though  neither  fat  nor  rosy,  he  is  JaP~ 
py  and  hearty. — C.  M.  S. 


The  National       ~ Five     yearS  ag° 

Science         there  was  incorpor- 
Club'  ated  in  Washington 

a  National  Science  Club.  This  organ- 
ization has  been  earnestly  at  work  in 
the  meantime,  though  so  quietly  that 
outside  of  the  club  itself  little  is  known 
of  it.  The  membership  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing,  the  club  now  num- 
bering some  250.  The  most  prominent 
women  engaged  in  scientific  work 
throughout  the  country  are  enrolled 
among  the  members,  and  women  of 
world-wide  reputation  are  giving  their 
earnest  support  towards  furthering 
the  best  interests  of  the  organization. 
The  third  annual  meeting,  which  met 


in  Washington  April  7-9,  was  success- 
ful in  every  way. 

The  time  has  come  when  some  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  science  is  essential 
to  even  a  mediocre  degree  of  culture  and 
education.  Women  are  coming  to  the 
front  more  and  more  in  the  various 
fields  of  natural  science.  And  women 
who  have  the  care  of  children,  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  training  and 
guiding  the  early  years  of  the  future 
rulers  of  the  nation,  should  have  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  science,  and,  what  is 
more,  should  awaken  to  a  keener  inter- 
est in  the  progress  and  advancement  of 
scientific  study. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  get  an  insight 
into  scientific  work  and  methods:  to  be 
able  to  do  something,  to  work  out  some 
problem  which  has  never  yet  been  solved. 
The  National  Science  Club  is  ready 
and  anxious  to  help  those  who  desire 
to  help  themselves.  "In  union  there 
is  strength."  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  club  to  assist  and  help  members, 
thousands  of  outlines  have  been  printed 
and  distributed,  guiding  the  work  in 
the  different  scientific  fields.  The  ob- 
ject and  aim  of  the  club  is  to  do  cred- 
itable scientific  work,  make  original  in- 
vestigations, and  to  extend  to  all 
women  whom  it  is  possible  to  reach  a 
helping  hand  along  this  line.  There  is 
an  inspiration  which  comes  to  one 
through  the  association,  the  mingling 
with  those  who  have  done  something. 
A  certain  courage  is  born  of  this  com- 
ing together,  once  a  year,  of  women  in- 
terested in  the  common  object.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  Club  that  hundreds  of 
women  will  arouse  themselves  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  opportunities  which 
are  open  to  them;  that  they  will  give 
their  faculties  and  talents  opportunity 
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■for  development  in  taking  up  some  line  cigar  or  pipe  cannot  be  said  to  have 

•of  scientific  work. — Mrs.  W .  A.  Keller-  fresh  air,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 

man,  Pres.  Nat.  Science  Club,  Colum-  to  expel  these  fumes  from  a  house,  for 

.bus,  0.  the  odor  is  still  noticeable  by  those 

  not  accustomed  to  the  daily  smell  of  to- 

— Dr.  A.  K.  Bond,  bacco  even  twenty-four  hours  after  one 

A  Question       ^  an  article  in  the  cigar  ^  been  gmoke(^    eyen    if  the 

For  Fathers.      june    number     of  house  has  been   properly  aired  the 

Babyhood, speaks  of  the  various  causes  morning  after.    At  least,  this  is  my 

of  impure  and  even  poisonous  air  which  own  experience,  though  I  must  confess 

is  often  breathed  by  the  baby.    I  can-  that  my  sense  of  smell  is  a  good  deal 

not  help  wondering  that  he  does  not  in-  more  acute  than  that  of  most  people, 

elude   tobacco   among   these    causes.  Although  I  do  not  at  all  object  to  the 

Surely  a  house  full  of  the  fumes  of  a  rather  pleasant  odor  of  good  tobacco,  I 


|  'Happy,  Cooing  Baby  "  | 

9  5 

^     T  T  THEN  my  baby  was  but  a  few  months  old  he  was  weaned  ^» 
V  V  (the  mother's  milk  not  agreeing  with  him)  and  foods  adver- 

!^              tised  as  a  substitute  were  tried  ;  among  them  being  ,  ^[ 

]^   and  ,  and  one  or  two  other  preparations,  but  the  ^* 

9     child  was  not  nourished.     When  4  months  old  he  weighed  1 2  ^ 

pounds  (weighing  9  pounds  at  birth)  and  Mellin's  Food  was  given  « 

<^     him.     A  change  for  the  better  was  noticed  in  the  first  week,  ^» 

and  from  that  time  until  the  present  there  has  been  a  steady  gain. 

!^     At  Sj4  months  he  weighed  23  pounds  and  is  the  picture  of  health  ^! 

and  robustness.     Prior  to  giving  Mellin's  Food,  I  must  add  that 

^     he  had  been  a  very  cross  child,  his  food  never  seeming  to  satisfy,  fi  ^ 

but  since  he  has  been  using  Mellin's  Food  he  has  grown  into  a 

^     model  of  goodness.     He's  as  solid  as  can  be  and  a  happy,  cooing  ^» 

^     baby.     That   Mellin's   Food  may  do  as  well  for  all  the  other  ^ 

!^     babies  in  our  land,  coming  to  their  rescue  as  in  this  case  of  my  ^! 

child,  is  the  wish  of  an  ever  grateful  mother.  ^* 
Mrs.  Orpah  Schaff  Miley, 

60  No.  Main  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

5 


$  (TV  Jl ELLIN'S  FOOD  Makes  \  > 

^  (IVlMilk  Like  Mothers  Milk]  $ 


^  That  Mellin's  Food  is  a  substitute  for  mother's  milk  is  proved  ^ 

!^     by  the  practical  experience  of  many  mothers. 

Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  will  send, 
'j^T  free  of  expense,  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food. 

!<  DOLIBER=GOODALE  COMPANY,   BOSTON,   MASS.  >I 
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find  that  if  I  am  in  a  room  with  closed 
windows  while  even  one  cigar  is 
smoked,  I  very  soon  begin  to  feel  that 
sense  of  being  in  impure  air  which  is 
not  easily  described,  but  yet  very  pal- 
pable. I  feel  heavy,  sleepy  and  uncom- 
fortable. 

If  I  am  oversensitive  in  this  way, 
from  being  the  wife  of  a  non-smoking 
husband,  and  therefore  unaccustomed 
to  tobacco,  can  a  baby  be  less  sensitive 
to  it  than  I  am?  Is  not  this  thought 
worthy  of  consideration  by  fathers  who 
love  their  children  ?  Yet  many  fathers 
do  not  give  this  subject  a  thought.  I 
remember  years  ago  hearing  of  a  gen- 
tleman whose  only  child,  a  little  boy  of 
two,  was  so  delicate  as  to  cause  great 


anxiety,  and  yet,  although  its  parents 
were  in  a  boarding  house,  and  had  but 
one  room  for  themselves  and  child,  its 
father  did  not  hesitate  to  smoke  in  that 
room  nearly  all  the  time,  so  that  the 
delicate  baby  lived  most  of  the  time  in 
an  atmosphere  of  tobacco  fumes,  which 
the  other  boarders  in  the  house  sus- 
pected was  one  cause  of  its  delicacy. 
The  child  probably  inherited  delicacy 
of  health  from  the  over-use  of  tobacco 
by  its  father,  and  this  delicacy  was 
aggravated  by  his  being  obliged  to 
breathe  tobacco-laden  air  nearly  all 
the  time  after  its  birth.  This  is,  of 
course,  an  extreme  case,  but  are  there 
not  many  cases  which  are  at  least  some- 
what like  it?— A.  P.  C. 
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children.  Ignorance  of  these  matters 
causes  ear  trouble  more  frequently 
than  is  suspected  by  the  laity  or  even 
by  physicians.  The  lower  order  of  ma- 
rine animals  have  a  special  auditory 
apparatus;  sound  is  perceived  by  shock 
to  the  body.  Among  the  higher  ani- 
mals, the  camel  sets  a  worthy  example 
in  this  respect  as  regards  care;  when 
the  sand-simoon  approaches,  immedi- 
ately he  closes  his  nostrils.  Man  is  not 
provided  with  such  a  guard,  and  should 
therefore  exercise  greater  caution. 

Salt-water  bathing  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous cause  of  ear  trouble.  The 
water  being  cold  and  irritating  when 
it  enters  the  auditory  canal,  and 
remaining  there  for  some  time,  as  it 
often  does,  owing  to  the  form  of  the 
canal,  it  causes  inflammation  of  the 
canal  or  of  the  drum,  or  middle  ear. 
Sometimes  the  water,  entering  the  nose 
or  throat,  may  go  into  the  ear  tube, 
and  in  that  way  set  up  a  severe  and  ob- 
stinate inflammation  of  the  middle  ear. 
The  force  of  the  waves  in  itself  is  suffi- 
cient to  rupture  the  drum  of  the  ear,  as 
not  infrequently  happens,  especially  in 


AE  disease,  often  of  a  seri- 
ous nature,  is  so  fre- 
quently caused  by  bath- 
ing, sea-bathing  in  parti- 
cular, that  the  attention  of  parents  and 
physicians  should  be  drawn  with  em- 
phasis to  this  common  danger.  It  is 
quite  a  usual  occurrence  during  the 
summer  months  for  the  aurist  to  see 
many  aural  affections  consequent  upon 
indiscriminate  and  improperly  man- 
aged bathing  of  children.  It  is  not 
the  bathing  alone  in  salt  or  fresh  water, 
but  the  entrance  of  water  into  the  ear, 
nose  or  throat  during  ordinary  bath- 
ing, that  is  often  productive  of  injury. 

As  one  author  has  appropriately  sug- 
gested, we  should  watch  the  marine 
animals,  and  imitate  their  care  and 
precautions  before  they  submerge  their 
heads  and  ears;  we  should  also  observe 
Nature's  protection  in  the  form  of  spe- 
cial membranes  or  coverings  for  the 
ear  or  sphincters  that  close  the  aural 
and  nasal  passages.  Then  we  would 
appreciate  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  strict  care  and  watchfulness  in  pro- 
tecting the  delicate  hearing  organs  of 
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children  with  large  ear  canals;  or  water 
may  be  dashed  into  the  throat  and 
through  the  ear  tube  into  the  middle 
ear.  But  simply  the  exposure  of  the 
ear  to  the  water  containing  such  large 
quantities  of  salt  may  cause  congestion 
and  consequent  inflammation,  not  only 
by  its  irritating  properties,  but  also  by 
its  rapidly  cooling  effect.  Of  course, 
children  with  any  catarrhal  disease  or 
tendency  are  much  more  sensitive,  and 
simply  the  entrance  of  water  will  arouse 
a  latent,  sub-acute  or  chronic  inflam- 
mation. 

The  practice  of  floating  on  the  back 
or  ducking  the  children,  done  so  often 
in  sport,  is  a  primary  cause  of  many 
inflammations  of  the  ear.  The  care- 
lessness in  the  method  of  bathing  is 
also  responsible,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  some  ailments,  as  is  also  being  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  wind  on  getting  out 
of  the  water.  Children,  after  they  are 
dipped,  should  be  thoroughly  dried  and 
rubbed,  and  the  hair  carefully  dried  in 
a  room,  as  drying  in  the  air,  by  evapo- 
ration, produces  cold  in  the  head.  One 
should  also  be  careful  not  to  blow  the 
nose  immediately  after  the  bath,  and  it 
should  never  be  done  by  closing  both 
nostrils,  as  this  forces  some  water  into 
the  tube  and  ear.  Better  wipe  the 
nose  gently  at  first,  and  then  blow  it 
without  using  the  hands.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  organs,  especial- 
ly the  drum,  which  is  exposed,  are  very 
delicate.  We  may  have  almost  any 
form  of  ear  disease  from  bathing,  as 
otalgia  (pain  and  neuralgia),  an  acute 
or  chronic  catarrh  of  the  ear,  various 
inflammations  of  the  auditory  canal,  in- 
flammation of  the  drum,  and  even  an 
acute  or  chronic  purulent  inflammation 
of  the  ear,  sometimes  extending  to  the 


mastoid,  and  even  to  the  brain,  if  neg- 
lected. 

Fresh-water  bathing  is  not  as  likely 
to  produce  severe  injury  as  sea-bath- 
ing. Still,  it  may  cause  considerable 
inflammation  of  the  canal  or  of  the 
drum  and  of  the  middle  ear  by  ex- 
posure, and  by  the  entrance  of  the  water 
through  the  nose  and  mouth  into  the 
ear  tube.  In  most  of  these  cases  there 
is  a  history  of  previous  catarrhal  trou- 
ble. The  little  patient  may  after  the 
bath  complain  of  pain  or  discomfort  in 
the  ear,  which  is  thought  to  be  of  no 
consequence,  only  due  to  a  little  water 
in  the  canal;  so  the  child  is  neglected 
until  a  chronic  inflammation,  with  dis- 
charge or  loss  of  hearing,  attracts  atten- 
tion to  the  ear  disease.  It  is  important 
to  recognize  these  symptoms  in  time,  as 
a  warning  of  ear  disturbances,  and  by 
proper  attention  and  treatment  avoid 
obstinate  and  possibly  serious  disease. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  refer  to 
another  source  of  evil,  namely  wetting 
the  hair  without  proper  attention  to  en- 
vironment or  care  in  drying.  '  At  the 
seashore,  children  are  allowed  to  play 
and  run  about  when  their  hair  dries 
slowly  by  evaporation,  and  this  is  the 
beginning  of  many  catarrhal  affections, 
especially  with  girls  who  have  long 
hair.  Shampooing  and  washing  the 
hair  and  then  going  out  into  the  air 
has  the  same  effect.  This  applies  also 
to  clipping  the  hair  of  children  and 
allowing  them  immediately  to  go  out 
of  doors,  regardless  of  the  weather. 
They  get  a  cold  in  the  head,  and  this  is 
followed  by  ear  troubles.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  many  affections  of  the  ear 
arise  from  such  small  beginnings.  Ke- 
cently,  within  the  experience  of  the 
writer,  a  small  child  whose  hair  had 
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been  clipped  and  washed  was  taken 
soon  after  for  a  drive.  The  next  day 
an  acute  inflammation  of  the  ear  was 
ushered  in  by  intense  pain,  followed 
later  by  a  perforation  of  the  drum  and 
an  obstinate  discharge. 

Water  or  other  fluids  in  various  ways 
may  cause  ear  trouble.  The  very  rep- 
rehensible custom  of  using  the  nasal 
douche,  a  rubber  tube  with  a  nozzle 
attached,  is  exceedingly  harmful,  as* 
the  current  of  water  passing  through 
the  nose  gains  entrance  into  the  ear 
tube,  and  then  to  the  middle  ear,  thus 
sometimes  setting  up  a  severe  inflam- 
mation. This  also  applies  to  the  ordi- 
nary irrigator.  Specialists  frequently 
see  cases  originating  in  this  manner. 
Instead  of  active  inflammation,  they 
may  cause  distressing  tinnitus  or  other 
noises  or  neuralgic  pains.  Snuffing 
water  is  safe  as  a  rule,  but  too  much 
force  should  not  be  used,  nor  should 
the  head  be  thrown  backward,  or  the 
child  be  allowed  to  swallow  at  the  same 
time.  One  should  not  blow  the  nose 
directly  after  using  the  spray,  as  in  that 
manner  a  few  drops  may  be  blown  into 
the  ear  tube.  In  using  the  spray,  the 
head  should  be  bent  slightly  forward, 
and  it  is  better  always  to  have  the  solu- 
tion warm. 

One  author  suggests  that  the  infant, 
when  nursing  too  freely  and  getting 
too  large  a  quantity  in  the  mouth,  may 
become  strangulated,  and  thereby  force 
some  of  the  milk  into  the  ear  tube.  This 
may  also  occur  with  the  nursing  bottle 
when  the  opening  is  too  large. 

In  this  connection  a  word  of  warn- 
ing to  the  parents  who  indulge  in  Rus- 
sian and  Turkish  baths  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  During  these  baths  the  per- 
son is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  rapid 


change  of  temperature,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  persons  with  catarrhal 
tendencies.  Often  the  marked  contrast 
between  the  Turkish  or  Russian  bath 
and  the  plunge  is  conducive  to  head 
colds  and  throat  inflammation. 

Inflammation  of  the  ear  canal  or  of 
the  drum  and  of  the  middle  ear  occurs 
not  infrequently  as  a  consequence  of 
carelessness  in  bathing  or  through  fre- 
quent bathing  acting  on  a  previous 
catarrh  of  the  ear,  nose  or  throat.  A 
number  of  cases  of  catarrh  of  the  ear 
have  been  traced  to  Turkish  baths,  in- 
judiciously or  too  frequently  taken. 

A  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  bathing 
in  general  is  important.  As  regards  in- 
fants, parents  are  usually  well  in- 
formed, but  we  are  frequently  asked 
about  the  bathing  of  children,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  catarrhal  af- 
fections— how  and  when  they  should 
receive  their  bath,  whether  cold  or 
warm  water  should  be  used,  etc.  In 
very  young  children,  of  two  to  three 
years,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  about  78  degrees, 
but  later  it  is  well  to  try  cold  baths, 
given  with  care,  and  watching  the  ef- 
fect. If  the  children  are  weakened  or 
continue,  after  a  fair  trial,  to  catch 
cold,  it  may  be  necessary  to  postpone 
the  use  of  cold  baths.  In  older  chil- 
dren it  is  rarely  harmful,  and,  as  a  rule, 
decidedly  beneficial  if  properly  man- 
aged. 

Frequently  parents  tell  us  that  their 
little  ones  are  susceptible  to  colds;  even 
after  the  catarrh  is  relieved  they  still 
catch  colds.  It  is  just  here  that  the 
cold  baths  are  of  great  service  in  hard- 
ening the  skin  and  body,  and  rendering 
it  less  sensitive  to  temperature  varia- 
tions.     It  is  the  disturbance  in  the 
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equilibrium  between  the  internal  and 
external  temperature  that  produces  the 
condition  called  cold  or  catarrh,  which 
is  simply  an  inflammation.  Especially 
children  of  catarrhal  parents  or  those 
predisposed  to  catarrh  by  anaemia  or 
scrofulous  constitutions  should  take 
these  baths  regularly  and  systematical- 
ly.   If  not,  they  will  always  be  "catch- 


ing colds/'  and  even  if  the  catarrh  is- 
entirely  relieved,  it  may  return  in  part 
if  this  predisposition  is  not  overcome. 
The  nostrils  of  such  little  ones  should 
be  cleansed  with  warm  water  with  a 
pinch  of  salt  or  borax,  so  as  to  free 
them  from  secretion,  and  then  pour  in 
or  spray  the  cavities  with  albolene  (an 
oily  liquid). 


OUR  BABIES  AND  THOSE  OF  ANIMALS. 

BY  P.  C.  EEMOIfDINO,  M.  D. 

Member  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health,  San  Diego,  Cat. 


HE  old  saying  that  the  child 
is   father  *of    the  man 
as   applicable   to  its 


is 


)hysical  as  to  its  moral, 
mental  and  temperamental  conditions. 
However  correct  any  of  these  four  char- 
acteristics may  be  at  the  child's  birth, 
all  may  be  impaired,  perverted,  or 
warped. 

The  three  last  named  of  the  four 
characteristics  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  state 
of  the  first — the  physical.  While  ill 
or  inconsiderate  treatment,  bad  associa- 
tions and  misdirected  or  ignorant 
teaching,  may  spoil  the  child  in  any  of 
the  three  latter  characteristics,  the  first 
— the  physical — being  the  one  that  may 
enable  the  child  to  save  its  moral  and 
its  mental  as  well  as  its  social 
disposition  from  wreckage,  can  only 
be  impaired  or  deteriorated  through 
mismanagement  in  the  matter  of 
diet  or  the  neglect  or  ignorant  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  hygiene.    In  other 


words,  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  child,  upon  which  hinges  its  tem- 
per, as  well  as  its  intellectual  and  moral 
tendencies,  are  conditions  that  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  air  it  may 
breathe  and  of  the  nature  of  the  food 
of  which  it  partakes.  Not  only  have 
these  two  great  factors  an  undoubted 
influence  in  determining  its  moral  and 
intellectual  position,  but  these  also  de- 
termine whether  the  child  shall  be  dis- 
posed to  rachitis  in  any  of  its  many  and 
various  manifestations,  as  well  as- 
whether  the  child  will  develop  into  a 
consumptively  predisposed  youth. 

Disregard  of  proper  ventilation  and 
of  the  general  hygiene  of  the  child,  and 
particularly  of  its  diet,  will  also  in  a 
large  measure  determine  how  the  child 
will  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  many  in- 
fantile diseases  which  lie  in  wait  in  its- 
path  through  infancy  and  childhood. 
An  improperly  nourished  child,  with 
already  impaired  kidneys,  can  hardly 
hope  to  escape  through  an  attack  of 
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scarlet  fever — even  if  it  escapes  alive 
through  the  ambushed  attendants  or 
followers  of  this  dread  disease — with- 
out a  greatly  increased  deterioration  of 
its  organic  inefficiency,  an  inefficiency 
which  will  be  seriously  felt  when  the 
child  will  reach  that  period  of  its  ex- 
istence when  its  endurance  will  be  put 
to  a  test. 

Horsemen,  dog-fanciers,  and  stock 
raisers  understand  the  subject  as  it  re- 
fers to  the  colt,  pup,  or  to  the  calf  far 
better  than  our  average  mothers,  or 
heads  of  families,  understand  it  with 
reference  to  their  children;  and  their 
knowledge  is  put  to  the  most  practical 
of  applications,  as  they  well  know- 
that  the  condition  of  the  future  horse, 
dog,  or  cow — as  to  their  en- 
durance, pluck,  intelligence,  usefulness, 
or  docility — will  all  depend  upon  the 
care  and  intelligence  which  have  been 
exercised  in  their  infant  and  youthful 
days.  Xone  of  these  raisers  of  domes- 
tic animals  permit  any  artificial  feed- 
ing, to  begin  with.  They  all  look  care- 
fully to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
mother,  and  see  that  the  latter  will  be 
able  to  carry  out  all  the  physiological 
requirements  as  to  the  feeding  of  its 
young.  Too  many  of  our  mothers  do 
not  use  the  same  consideration  toward 
themselves  or  to  their  own  young,  and 
are  too  apt  to  find  some  apparently 
valid  reasons  for  neglecting  to  nurse 
their  children,  and  to  depend  on  arti- 
ficial feeding.  Here  is  to  be  found  the 
first  step  that  tends  to  form  a  rachitic 
or  a  consumptive  tendency  in  a  child. 

We  shall  do  well  to  still  further  fol- 
low the  teaching  of  the  raiser  of  do- 
mestic animals.  He,  evidently,  has 
paid  more  attention  to  the  matter  than 
we  have,  and  his  counsels  are  well 


worth  attention.  When  the  nursing- 
period  has  passed,and  the  young  animal 
is  merging  into  that  period  of  its  ex- 
istence when  it  begins  to  depend  upon 
other  foods  than  its  mother's  milk,  we 
find  that  its  food  is  selected  with  the 
greatest  care.  Xo  puppy  is  here  put 
at  once  upon  a  meat  diet,  nor  is  a  colt 
given  great  feeds  of  oats  or  barley. 
The  stock  raiser  here  seems  to  keep 
well  in  mind  the  digestive  faculties  of 
his  animal,  as  well  as  its  yet  unde- 
veloped powers  of  elimination.  He 
now  attempts  to  supply  the  actual  needs 
of  the  animal,  without  in  any  way  over- 
taxing its  yet  feeble  eliminating  pow- 
ers. Without  having  studied  the 
physiology  of  the  animal,  the  dog 
fanciers,  utterly  oblivious,  in  a  tech- 
nical sense,  of  the  existence  of  urea  or 
of  the  technique  of  uremic  diseases, 
knows  full  well  that  a  robust  meat  diet 
to  the  young  pup  means  a  distemper 
which,  if  it  does  not  kill  the  pup  out- 
right, will  leave  it  either  with  an  im- 
paired or  a  totally  wrecked  nervous  sys- 
tem— probably  blind,  with  loss  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  partially  paralyzed. 
Pups  so  fed  are  at  times  apt  to  termi- 
nate their  existence  very  suddenly 
through  convulsions — just  as  happens 
in  the  case  of  some  children  who  are 
too  robustly  fed. 

Children  should  be  kept  at  the  breast 
for  the  proper  period,  and  the  mother 
should  not  attempt  to  deceive  herself 
to  the  contrary.  If  she  has  herself 
been  the  victim  of  mismanagement  in 
her  infancy,  and  is  unable  to  properly 
nurse  her  offspring  through  this  cause, 
it  is  only  an  additional  reason  why 
her  own  babe  should  be  more  nat- 
urally fed.  Let  a  wet-nurse  or  an  ass 
take  the  place  of  the  feeding  bottle. 
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As  the  child  merges  into  the  feeding 
period,  avoid  urea-producing  foods. 
Let  its  diet  be  as  bland  as  possible. 
Children  whose  diet  is  innocent  of 
meats  up  to  the  age  of  five  years  pass 
through  the  usual  diseases  of  child- 
hood much  more  easily  than  those  who 
are  meat-fed.  In  Japan,  where  the 
children  live  more  on  fish  and  but 
rarely  touch  meat,  rachitis  is  practical- 
ly unknown.  The  meat-fed  young  of 
carnivorous  animals  in  menageries  or 
in  zoological  gardens  speedily  become 
rachitic.  The  child,  however,  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  oily  food,  and  from 
the  experience  gained  in  Japan,  as  well 


as  in  the  northern  coast  counties  of 
Scotland,  where  fish  enters  largely  into 
the  diet  of  the  child,  we  learn  that 
this  is  a  good  source  whence  the  child 
can  obtain  its  supply  of  oily  food.  Cod 
liver  oil  in  small  doses  is  actually  the 
best  remedy  that  will  correct  a  rachitic 
tendency  in  the  child.  The  Japanese 
women  eat  largely  of  fish,  nourish  their 
young  with  great  facility  through  baby- 
hood into  childhood,  and  then  wean 
them  to  a  fish  diet.  The  lesson  is  one 
that  we  could  profitably  study  as  well 
as  imitate.  We  would  thereby  have 
fewer  weakly  and  rachitic  children,  as- 
well  as  fewer  consumptive  youths. 


OUR  CHILDHOOD'S  HOME. 

BY  HARRIET  ELLIOT. 


HE  very  word  "home"  has 
a   soothing    effect  upon 
most  people,  so  strong  is 
the  power  of  association; 
but,  though  we  may  have  many  homes  on 
earth,  it  is  the  home  of  our  childhood 
which  more  than  all  impresses  our  lives. 

The  poor  Irish  immigrant  who  seeks 
an  asylum  in  the  new  world,  and  finds 
an  Eldorado  that  she  never  dreamed  of, 
has  enshrined  in  her  memory  the  log 
cabin  in  which  she  was  born,  and  talks 
of  it  with  a  tenderness  that  is  pathetic. 
It  matters  not  that  she  was  often  cold 
and  hungry,  accustomed  to  harsh  words 
and  little  praise;  it  was  "home"  to 
her,  the  only  spot  in  the  world  where 
she  had  the  right  to  be,  uncondition- 
ally. There  may  have  been  a  dozen 
others  to  share  the  right  with  her,  but 
each  had  an  absolute  title,  and  felt  as 
secure  as  the  untried  fledgling  in  the 
nest  that  was  prepared  for  it- 


Our  earliest  home  has  in  it  a  sugges- 
tion of  permanence  which,  though  illu- 
sive, is  comforting  to  our  infant  minds. 
Homes  in  after  life  may  be  more  lux- 
urious, but  are  never  quite  the  same. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  love  that 
welcomes  a  child  is  the  home  that  re- 
ceives it — the  rudimentary  home  that 
is  to  be  developed  by  association. 

We  pity  the  mother  who  awaits  the 
advent  of  her  babe  in  some  temporary 
lodging,  and  the  little  one  who  receives 
his  first  impressions  of  the  world  in  a 
stranger's  house.  Time  was,  before  the 
days  of  rapid  transit,  when  successive 
generations  opened  their  eyes  under  the 
same  roof,  but  now  the  birthplace  of  a 
child  is  considered  a  matter  of  little 
consequence,  and  the  floating  homes  of 
our  day  have  none  of  those  associations 
so  dear  to  the  heart. 

You  who  are  parents,  however  hum- 
ble your  circumstances  may  be,  should 
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try  to  provide  a  material  home  for  your 
children,  if  you  have  not  done  so  al- 
ready. Of  course,  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible, but  generally,  where  the  im- 
portance of  it  is  felt,  opportunities  and 
facilities  will  be  discovered,  and  sacri- 
fices become  easy.  Then,  having  built 
or  bought  your  house,  you  will  soon 
begin  to  make  it  a  home  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  Bare  floors  that  at 
first  were  only  pine  boards  seem  some- 
thing better  after  little  feet  have  been 
toddling  over  them,  and  when  they  are 
hidden  by  the  new  Brussels  carpet  you 
can  still  say,  "It  was  here  that  Johnny 
took  his  first  steps." 

A  loving  mother's  heart  is  filled  with 
the  shadows  of  little  forms  and  the 
echoes  of  baby  voices  which  time  or 
death  has  stolen  from  her,  and  home  is 
the  conservatory  of  these  sweet  memo- 
ries. We  collect  the  portraits  of  our 
families  and  hang  them  upon  our  walls, 
where  they  always  look  the  same;  but 
floors  and  walls  and  steps  and  doors 
have  living  pictures  that  can  only  be 
seen  by  the  mind's  eye. 

If  the  homes  of  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness— yes,  even  the  homes  of  vice — 
are  centers  of  attraction  to  the  weary 
men  and  women  of  the  world,  what 
may  not  the  home  of  the  intellectual 
Christian  be?  Here  there  is  ample 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  those  arts 
which  have  a  refining  influence  upon 
the  plastic  mind  of  youth,  for  children 
from  their  earliest  age  imbibe  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  their  surroundings. 

I  believe  that  the  very  pictures  which 
adorn  our  nursery  walls  have  a  part  in 
determining  the  career  of  the  little  men 
and  women  whose  unlettered  minds 
read  the  picture  story  with  an  interest 
that  older  people  can  never  feel,  and 


who,  turning  from  it,  carry  away  an 
impression  that  will  have  its  effect  up- 
on the  character,  it  may  be  only  to 
deepen  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child, 
but  even  then  useful.  We  are  apt  to 
make  light  of  the  silent  influences 
which  pervade  our  daily  life  because 
their  effect  is  not  immediately  visible, 
but  they  are  working  as  surely  as  the 
continual  dropping  of  water  is  wearing 
the  stone.  It  is  not  the  occasional  les- 
son in  morality  or  the  spasmodic  fight 
against  evil  habits  that  gains  the  vic- 
tory, but  the  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  purity  and  uprightness,  unconscious- 
ly imbibing  virtue  and  godliness. 

Parents,  especially  in  these  days,  pay 
much  attention  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  which  they  think 
their  children  require,  and  it  is  right 
that  they  should  do  so,  but  they  need 
to  be  also  careful  in  selecting  proper 
food  for  their  minds  and  supplying  it 
with  regularity.  If  we  live  in  other 
people's  houses,  we  and  our  children 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  conform  to 
their  ways.  We  cannot  in  such  cases 
choose  for  ourselves,  but  home  should 
be  a  place  where  children  are  guarded 
from  extraneous  influences  and  accus- 
tomed to  find  pleasure  and  instruction 
in  the  objects  and  circumstances  which 
surround  their  daily  life. 

The  time  comes  all  too  soon  when 
our  nestlings  take  flight.  We  would 
not  if  we  could  keep  them  always 
young,  but  when  the  golden  opportun- 
ities of  childhood  are  past  and  they  are 
taking  their  part  in  the  busy  throng 
outside,  we  love  to  think  that  now  and 
again  some  whispered  memory  of  child- 
hood's home  shall  be  wafted  across 
their  path  to  purify  and  elevate  their 
thoughts. 
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LOVE  SONGS  OF  CHILDHOOD." 


T  is  the  fashion  in  this  mod- 
ern time  of  ours  to  write 
much  fcr  children  which 
their  elders  alone  can  ap- 
preciate. We  may  say  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  children  should  fully  ap- 
preciate to  enjoy.  For  example,  for- 
merly, before  the  birth  of  children's 
literature,  they  read  what  was  clearly 
written  for  men  and  women,  and  got 
what  they  could  from  it  for  themselves. 
The  result  we  all  know;  indeed,  this 
was  the  intellectual  youth  of  our  great 
men.  But  herein  lies  the  difference 
in  what  obtained  then  and  what  ob- 
tains now.  What  then  was  read  was 
not  literature  in  complex  form;  it  was, 
as  a  rule,  the  simple  classic,  which  now, 
if  considered  a  requisite  to  a  complete 
education,  is  prescribed  in  the  school 
in  order  to  be  swallowed. 

The  book  of  to-day,  written  with 
double  intent,  has  a  curiously  bewilder- 
ing effect  upon  a  normal  child,  not 
unlike  the  sensation  a  grown-up  occa- 
sionally experiences  when  he  is  the  last 
in  a  roomful  to  see  a  joke — the  un- 
pleasant sense  that  something  is  going 
on  which  he  does  not  grasp.  Xo  one 
likes  this  sensation;  it  is  humiliating. 
Then,  why  should  children  like  it?  The 
answer  is,  they  do  not.  I  could  men- 
tion a  long  list  of  children's  books  that 
have  scored  brilliant  successes  as  such 
that  are  no  more  children's  books  than 
is  Baxter's  "Saints'  Rest."  They  are 
distinctly  written  for  the  adult  taste,  to 
which  their  subtle  wit  and  often  self- 
conscious  sentimentality  pander.  "Lit- 
tle Lord  Fauntleroy"  is  par  excellence 
one  of  these.    Many  of  Mrs.  Ewing's 


books,  too,  I  should  place  in  this  cate- 
gory. A  book  in  vogue  some  years 
ago,  when  this  literature  of  double  in- 
tent was  at  its  inception,  calculated  to 
do  harm  along  morbid  lines,  was  a  sin- 
gularly unhappy  tale  of  two  brothers 
entitled  "Misunderstood."  Of  course, 
"Misunderstood"  died  at  the  finish,  and, 
as  I  recall  the  book,  I  also  recall  the 
words  of  a  friend,  who  finding  me  one 
day  convulsed  over  the  dismal  volume, 
calmly  said:  "But  we  are  all  misun- 
derstood," perhaps  a  pessimistic,  but  at 
that  moment  surely  a  wholesome  senti- 
ment. 

Eugene  Field's  "Love-Songs  of 
Childhood"  belongs  to  this  class  of 
books  which  one  might  term  duplex 
literature.  The  most  objectionable 
poem  in  the  whole  collection  cannot  be 
included  in  my  criticism,  for  the  age  to 
which  it  would  appeal  either  in  senti- 
ment or  philosophy  is  not  evident. 
"The  Dead  Babe"  is  not  certainly  a 
poem  for  a  sensitive  child  to  ponder 
upon,  nor  yet  one  from  which  a  parent 
could  derive  solace.    I  quote: 

"Last  night,  as  my  dear  babe  lay  dead, 
In  agony  I  knelt  and  said: 

'O,  God!  what  have  I  done, 
Or  in  what  wise  offended  Thee, 
That  Thou  shouldst  take  away  from  me 
My  little  son?'" 

Then  again: 

"Last  night,  as  my  dear  babe  lay  dead, 
Before  mine  eyes  the  vision  spread 

Of  things  that  might  have  been: 
Licentious  riot,  cruel  strife, 
Forgotten  prayers,  a  wasted  life, 

Dark  red  with  sin!" 

It  is  a  curious  form  of  comfort  to  re- 
joice that  death  has  anticipated  sin, 
and  a  singularly  narrow  and  personal 
philosophy  to  perpetuate  in  a  poem. 


Though  "The  Dead  Babe"  is  an  ex- 
treme illustration  of  the  fault  in  ques- 
tion, there  are  other  poems  in  this  col- 
lection pervaded  by  the  atmosphere  of 
either  gloomy  anticipation  or  retro- 
spect. For  example,  "Googly-Goo"  is 
a  series  of  stanzas  suggestive  and  happy 
in  tone  till  at  the  end: 

"And  oftentimes  I  wonder, 
'O,  God!  what  should  I  do, 
If  any  ill  should  happen 
To  my  little  Googly-Goo!'" 

"The  Humming  Top"  is  onomato- 
poetic,  a  characteristic  always  grateful 
to  children's  ears,  yet  read  its  end: 

"Will  ever  my  dear  little  boy  grow  old, 

As  some  have  grown  before  ? 
Will  ever  his  heart  feel  faint  and  cold, 
When  he  heareth  the  songs  of  yore? 

Will  ever  this  toy 

Of  my  dear  little  boy, 
When  the  years  have  worn  away, 

Sing  sad  and  low 

Of  the  long  ago, 
As  it  singeth  to  me  to-day?" 

Here  is  a  sentimental  sadness  which 
pleases  us,  but  not  our  children.  Even 
if  they  had  had  sufficient  experience  to 
enable  them  to  imagine  a  dreary  fu- 
ture (which  is  impossible),  they  would 
not  enjoy  such  an  outlook.  "The 
Book"  is  a  pretty  imitation  of  the  old 
English  ballad,  and  is  real  poetry,  but 
do  we  care  for  the  last  two  lines  in  the 
nursery? 

"Heigh-ho,  but  the  years  go  by — 
/  would  to  God  that  a  child  were  I !" 

"Shufne-Shoon  and  Amber-Locks"  is 
a  touching  picture  of  youth  and  age  at 
play  together,  one  familiar  to  us  all.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  a  normal  child 
would  appreciate  it. 

"Shuffle-Shoon  quoth:  'Yes,  I  know; 

Thus  I  builded  long  ago ! 

****** 

But  the  years  have  leveled  low 
What  I  builded  long  ago!' 
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So  they  gossip  at  their  play, 
Heedless  of  the  fleeting  day ; 
One  speaks  of  the  Long  Ago 

Where  his  dead  hopes  buried  lie; 
One,  with  chubby  cheeks  aglow, 

Prattleth  of  the  By  and  By; 
Side  by  side,  they  build  their  blocks — 
Shuffle-Shoon  and  Amber-Locks." 

What  becomes  of  ambition  if  youth 
be  burdened  with  the  wisdom  born  of 
sad  experience? 

"When  I  Was  a  Boy,"  "At  Play," 
"Little  All  Aloney"  and  "Over  the 
Hills  and  Far  Away"  all  illustrate  this 
mistake  of  making  the  child  feel  that 
some  day  all  his  hopes  will  be  wrecked. 
Let  me  quote: 

"Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
An  old  man  lingers  at  close  of  day; 
Now  that  his  journey  is  almost  done, 
His  battles  fought  and  his  victories  won, 
The  old-time  honesty  and  truth, 
The  trustfulness  and  friends  of  youth, 
Home  and  mother — where  are  they? 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away — 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away ! " 

No,  no,  this  is  not  the  atmosphere  for 
childhood.  The  doctrine  of  cheer, 
which  means  bravery,  is  the  one  to 
teach;  nor  is  this  kind  of  sentiment, 
unwholesome  in  youth,  an  aid  to  such 
training.  When  in  age  we  "know  it 
all,"  we  may  read  with  a  certain  luxury 
of  grief  such  literature.  But  it  is 
rather  diluted  feeling  even  then;  other- 
wise we  should  not  yield  to  it,  for  no 
one  seeks  sorrow  in  its  reality. 

Besides  the  fault  indicated  in  the  ex- 
amples given,  there  are  several  other 
poems  to  which  one  might  well  take 
exception  for  different  though  not  as 
objectionable  reasons.  "Jest  Tore 
Christmas"  is  rather  funny,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  excuse  certain  slang 
words  and  expressions,  such  as  "there 
ain't  no  flies,"  "kids"  (unfortunately  as 
catching  a  word  as  it  is  detestable),  and 
"  'tend  to  biz."  There  is  a  "Peck's  Bad 
Boy"  tone  to  this  poem  as  well  as  to 
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"Picnic  Time"  and  "The  Bench-legged 
Fyce/5  which  render  them  worse  than 
useless  as  juvenile  literature.  This  form 
of  wit,  though  mildly  amusing  among 
grown  persons  when  indulged  in 
brevity,  becomes  in  print  not  only  tire- 
some, but  injurious,  to  the  literary 
taste  of  the  child.  To  put  it  strongly, 
it  is  of  the  "Bowery"  stamp. 

Let  me  mention,  in  justice,  two  lines 
of  "The  Bench-legged  Fyce"  which 
sound  the  right  note: 

"I  Avouldn't  give  much  for  the  boy  'at  grows 
up 

W  ith  no  friendship  subsistin'  'tween  him  an' 
a  pup!" 

"Little  Miss  Brag"  develops  needless 
comparisons  between  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances of  wealth  and  poverty,  com- 
parisons which  are  better  left  unmade 
till  that  "content  surpassing  wealth" 
comes  with  maturity.  The  correct 
moral  is  drawn,  as  in  Miss  Edgeworth, 
but  too  much  may  be  paid  for  a  moral. 

Lest  I  degenerate  into  the  critic  of 


perpetual  frown,  let  me  mention  in 
conclusion  several  poems  good  because 
suited  in  thought  and  influence  to 
childhood.  Such  are  "The  Happy 
Household,"  "So,  So,  Eockaby  So," 
"The  Song  of  Luddy  Dud,"  "The 
Duel,"  "Good  Children  Street,"  "The 
Stork"  and  "The  Inscription  for  My 
Little  Son's  Silver  Plate."  In  the  lat- 
ter poem,  the  archaic  custom  of  "giving 
at  the  door"  is  in  its  rightful  realm — 
poetry: 

"Be  ever  mindful  of  the  poor, 

Nor  turn  them  hungry  from  the  door." 

I  must  indulge  the  critical  spirit 
still  further  and  caution  mothers  of 
nervous  children  against  a  poem,  "'See- 
in'  Things."  After  anything  but  the 
most  hygienic  evening  meal  I  shouldn't 
care  to  risk  reading  it  myself.  Here  is 
not  morbidity,  but  realism  in  its  most 
glaring  colors;  but  it  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  review  to  say  which  of 
these  characteristics  of  our  time  is  most 
deplorable.  H. 


OUTDOOR  PASTIMES. 

PLEASURES  OF  THE  STAY-AT-HOMES. 


OTHER  had  a  troubled  look 
on  her  face  and  was  speak- 
ing in  the  complaining 
tone  she  so  often  reproved 


the  children  for  using.  She  and 
father  had  been  discussing  plans  for 
the  summer  outing,  and  it  proved  to 
be  a  fruitless  discussion,  for  there  were 
no  plans  to  be  carried  out,  only  the  dif- 
ficult one  of  staying  at  home.  "I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  helped,'"  father 
said.  "What  with  these  miserable 
Western  investments  and  bank  failures, 
our  principal  is  gone.  There  really  is 
not  income  enough  to  pay  for  summer 


board  and  car  fares,  but  I  am  well  able 
to  work  and  earn  my  regular  salary  this 
year.  You  might  go  for  a  short  time 
and  leave  the  children  with  the  maid." 

"But  to  go  in  that  fashion  is  not  to 
be  thought  of.  It's  the  children  I  am 
worrying  about,"  said  mother.  "What 
will  they  do  without  the  sea  bathing 
and  sand-digging.  Even  now  they  are 
restless,  just  at  the  beginning  of  vaca- 
tion, and  say.  'What  shall  I  do?'  To 
shut  up  three  active  boys  in  the  city, 
even  with  such  a  large  yard  as  ours,  is 
dreadful  to  contemplate." 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation, 
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mother  happened  to  read  about  the 
poor  children's  playgrounds  in  Boston, 
beginning  at  first  with  one  sand  pile, 
and  proving  such  a  blessing  that  dozens 
of  sand  piles  in  different  school  yards 
benefit  thousands  of  children  who  can- 
not go  away  from  home. 

"I  will  transform  our  yard  into  a 
playground."  she  resolved,  "and  let  the 
boys  invite  their  playmates,  who  must 
stay  at  home  to  share  it  with  them 
sometimes.  We  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  a  shady  veranda  and  a  hammock, 
and  I  will  add  a  children's  swing  at  one 
end.  It  can  be  hung  by  strong  hooks 
secured  to  the  ceiling." 

Then  she  got  father  to  make  a  pen 
5  feet  square,  of  smooth  board  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  and  he  painted  it  dark 
green.  For  two  dollars  he  bought  a 
large  load  of  clean  sand,  and  it  was 
placed  on  the  cool  and  shady  side  of 
the  house.  Next,  the  three  boys  were 
each  furnished  with  a  long-handled 
wooden  cooking  spoon  and  several 
worn-out  tins  and  dishes,  a  round 
Japan  mat  to  kneel  on,  and  given  pos- 
session. 

They  did  not  need  to  be  urged  to 
enjoy  themselves,  for  into  the  sand 
they  went  like  so  many  beavers,  and 
wonderful  were  their  constructions. 
Each  morning  the  sand  was  sprinkled 
so  as  to  be  damp  enough  to  mold  well, 
and  each  day  new  creations  arose. 

"They  will  soon  tire  of  it,"  father 
had  said,  but  not  so — it  was  a  never- 
failing  source  of  delight,  and  more 
than  realized  mother's  hopes  for  its 
usefulness  in  keeping  the  children 
busy.  It  was  interesting  to  see  in  what 
direction  their  building  instincts  led 
them.  The  oldest  boy  of  nine  con- 
structed forts  and  cannon  balls,  or  elec- 


tric tracks  traced  on  smooth  roads,  with 
telephone  wires  made  of  string  wound 
from  stick  to  stick  alongside  the  road. 
He  made  Indian  wigwams  and  mounds 
a  la  mound-builders  (for  he  was  read- 
ing American  history  aloud  to  mother 
each  day).  Then  he  would  lay  out 
gardens,  with  ponds  and  bridges, 
though  the  ponds  never  stayed  filled. 
The  two  little  boys — of  four  and  six — 
contented  themselves  with  digging  tun- 
nels and  filling  dishes  and  boxes  with 
sand,  or  joined  with  the  little  girl  vis- 
itors in  making  beautiful  "brown 
bread"  and  "escaloped  cakes,"  and 
having  "parties,"  to  which  mother  was 
always  invited. 

"Do  just  come  and  see  the  children," 
mother  would  often  say  to  father, 
"did  you  ever  see  a  happier  group?" 
And  the  teamsters  rumbling  by  with 
their  heawy  loads  always  looked  and 
smiled,  and  strange  little  boys  would 
hang  over  the  fence  to  watch  them. 

"But  did  they  never  quarrel?"  some 
mother  may  ask.  Yes,  but  not  often, 
for  strict  justice  was  mother's  rule. 
She  divided  the  sand  pile  into  three 
sections,  where  each  had  exclusive 
right,  though  often  they  preferred  to 
share  them  together. 

"And  did  not  they  get  very  dirty?" 
says  a  neat  mother  who  has  a  horror 
of  soiled  hands  and  faces.  Oh,  yes, 
sometimes,  but  sand  is  cleaner  than 
dirt  or  mud,  and  it's  a  good  thing  to 
make  frequent  use  of  the  bath-tub  in 
summer.  Of  course  it  makes  work — 
especially  very  warm  days  when  the 
children  go  barefoot — but  no  more 
work  than  sea  bathing,  which  is  the 
regular  programme  when  at  the  shore. 

If  the  interest  waned,  mother  was 
wise  enough  to  realize  that  children's 
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occupations  must  be  varied,  and  an  oc-    they  will  be  as  brown  and  healthy,  and 


casional  ride  to  some  park  or  simple 
picnic  would  send  them  back  to  their 
play  the  next  day  with  renewed  vigor. 
Thus  the  days  flew  by,  and  when  the 
boys  will  go  back  to  school  in  the  fall 


in  as  good  condition  to  study,  as  many 
of  their  more  favored  companions  for 
whose  comfort  and  amusement  large 
sums  had  been  spent. 

A.  S. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents  :— It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  We 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an 
inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 

is  almost  too  abundant,  the  first  of  it  being 
very  watery. 


Indigestion  Due  to  Mother's  Milk:  Remedy 
for  an  Excess  of  Proteids;  Probable  Need 
of  Water;  Regularity  in  Feeding. 


To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  be  very  grateful  for  your  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  my  baby  boy  of  two  and 
a  half  months. 

He  has  been  troubled  with  indigestion 
ever  since  his  birth,  and  as  good  physicians 
(particularly  for  children)  are  scarce  in  our 
vicinity — in  fact,  I  might  say  there  are  none 
— we  have  used  no  medicine,  hoping  that,  as 
he  grew  older,  he  would  improve  naturally. 
My  own  health  has  never  been  very  good, 
and  one  year  before  my  baby's  birth  I  had  a 
severe  surgical  operation  performed.  My 
health  has  since  improved,  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  doing  so,  but  I  have  feared 
that  my  milk  may  not  be  of  such  quality 
as  to  agree  with  him.  I  try  to  nurse  him 
at  intervals  of  two  hours,  which  I  am  aware 
is  ordinarily  too  frequent  for  a  child  of  his 
age.  Still,  he  cries  so,  and  seems  so  hungry, 
that  I  cannot  resist  nursing  him  sometimes 
even  more  often  than  the  time  mentioned. 
As  I  am  not  sure  of  the  quality  of  my  milk, 
I  fear  he  may  really  be  hungry.    The  milk 


His  bowels  are  irregular,  and  there  are 
curds  in  the  passages.  The  passages  amount 
perhaps  to  two  or  three  good  ones  per  day. 
but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient.  He 
often  strains  and  seems  to  be  in  distress.  I 
then  use  a  glycerine  suppository,  and  he  is 
relieved  at  once.  He  is  troubled  somewhat 
with  regurgitation,  which  usually  occurs  in 
an  interval  after  nursing.  His  weight  at 
birth  was  seven  and  a  half  pounds:  he  now 
weighs  over  thirteen,  which  I  know  you  will 
consider  a  good  gain.  He  sleeps  very  well 
at  night,  nursing  two  or  three  times,  but 
his  general  habits  are  very  irregular.  He 
sleeps  practically  not  at  all  in  the  day  time. 
It  certainly  is  very  unusual  for  him  to  sleep 
an  hour.  Oftener  he  has  just  little  naps, 
which  are  at  an  end  as  soon  as  he  is  laid 
down.  He  is  easily  startled,  and  always 
cries  very  hard  on  awakening,  as  if  he  were 
frightened.  He  is  a  very  fretful  child,  never 
lying  by  himself  for  more  than  half  an  hour. 
He  is  often  pale  and  blue  around  the  eyes, 
but  his  joints  seem  firm,  and  his  flesh  fairly 
solid. 
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(1.)  Do  you  think  his  indigestion  due  to 
any  fault  in  his  milk?  And  if  this  is  likely, 
how  can  it  be  remedied? 

(2.)  Do  you  consider  it  indispensable  to 
his  good  health  to  persist  in  feeding  him  reg- 
ularly in  spite  of  crying  and  apparent  hun- 
ger? If  so  at  what  intervals  should  he  be 
fed?  I  dislike  to  let  him  cry  when  he  seems 
hungry. 

(3.)  Are  the  curds  in  the  passages  due  to  a 
defective  composition  of  milk?  His  passages 
look  very  bad  sometimes.  Are  his  bowels 
unduly  sensitive? 

(4.)  How  much  should  a  baby  of  his  age 
sleep?  Is  his  irregularity  of  sleep  due  to  in- 
digestion ? 

(5.)  Will  his  habits  naturally  become  more 
regular  as  his  health  improves? 

F.  B. 

(1)  Here  we  have  a  child  who  in  two 
and  a  half  months  has  increased  in 
weight  from  7-J  to  over  13  pounds,  con- 
siderably more  than  an  average  gain; 
yet  he  has  indigestion,  as  evidenced  by 
discomfort,  curdy  stools,  an  irritable 
condition  of  the  bowels  and  some  re- 
gurgitation, restless  sleep  and  fretful- 
ness.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
certainly  whether  or  not  your  milk  is 
faulty,  but  the  presence  of  the  above 
symptoms,  with  rapid  gain  in  weight, 
certainly  very  strongly  suggests  a  milk 
which  is  over-rich  in  proteids,  highly 
nutritious,  but  indigestible  to  a  young 
child.  If  this  be  so,  the  ordinary  way 
of  changing  the  condition  would  be  to 
keep  up  the  fat  value  of  your  milk  by 
eating  meat  and  other  proteid  food 
abundantly,  and  to  lower  the  proteids 
in  the  milk  by  exercise,  walking  short 
of  fatigue,  for  instance.  It  may  be  that 
the  operation  of  wrhich  you  speak  may 
render  you  unable  to  do  this,  in  which 
case  try  to  devise  some  other  kind  of 
exercise  for  yourself. 

(2.)  It  would  be  far  better,  we 
think,  to  strive  for  regularity  and 


to  lengthen  the  intervals  to  2-J  or 
3  hours,  because  not  only  does  fre- 
quent feeding  produce  indigestion, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  frequent 
suckling  (or  milking  in  animals)  in- 
creases the  proportion  of  casein  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  rendering  the  milk 
quite  indigestible  if  the  frequency  be 
very  great.  Besides,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  you  have  considered  that  the 
child's  demands  may  be  from  thirst  or 
discomfort  rather  than  hunger.  Often 
water,  at  least  blood-warm,  fed  to  the 
infant  either  from  spoon  or  bottle 
quiets  the  discomfort,  gives  its  diges- 
tion rest,  and  allows  the  teased  breast  to 
provide  a  more  digestible  milk.  Evi- 
dently the  discomfort  cannot  be  the 
hunger  of  scant  nutriment,  or  the  gain 
would  not  be  so  rapid;  it  is  probably 
the  pain  of  indigestion.  If  the  simple 
water  did  not  quiet  the  child,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  addition  to  it  of  a  little 
sugar  and  a  little  cow's  milk  would, 
without  creating  indigestion. 

(3.)  The  curds  are  doubtless  due  to 
an  excess  of  casein  beyond  the  digestive 
power  of  the  child,  whether  the  pro- 
portion is  beyond  the  average  amount 
or  not. 

(4.)  Generally  they  sleep  a  good  part 
of  the  time,  thus  from  tea-time  to  morn- 
ing, with  a  few  breaks  for  suckling, 
and  get  a  morning  and  afternoon  nap. 

(5.)  Probably  his  habits  will  improve 
as  he  grows  older,  although  sometimes 
restless  ways  become  habitual. 


Removal  of  Superfluous  Hair  ;  Thumb-Suck- 
ing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  1  am  troubled  about  a  growth  of  hair 
on  my  little  girl's  face,  just  in  front  of  the 
ears.  I  try  to  train  it  back,  but  as  her  hair 
is  very  heavy  and  is  inclined  to  grow  on  her 
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lip  and  neck,  as  well  as  on  her  cheeks,  I 
am  very  anxious  to  know  if  there  is  any 
harmless  preparation  to  remove  it.  If  not, 
can  I  prevent  it  from  becoming  worse? 

(2.)  My  little  girl,  two  years  of  age,  sucks 
her  thumb  when  she  goes  to  sleep.  Her  up- 
per front  teeth  seem  to  be  pushed  forward 
a  little,  and  I  think  it  is  probably  due  to 
the  habit.  Should  she  be  broken  of  it,  and 
will  her  teeth  go  back  to  their  natural 
place?  A.  A. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

(1.)  We  know  of  nothing  which  is 
harmless  while  having  any  efficiency. 
The  removal  of  the  hairs  by  destroy- 
ing their  bulbs  is  the  only  method  we 
have  faith  in,  but  that  you  cannot  do 
yourself. 

(2.)  She  would  better  be  broken  of 
the  habit  if  you  can  do  it. 

Beef  Tea- 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Would  you  give  beef  tea  to  a  child  eleven 
months  old?  If  so,  please  give  exact  di- 
rections for  preparing  it.  S. 

Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

The  preparation  known  as  beef  tea 
we  think  has  no  advantages  over  ordi- 
nary good  broth  of  mutton,  beef  or 
chicken,  or  beef  juice  squeezed  from 
lightly  roasted  or  broiled  meat.  All  of 
these  are  easily  made,  and  we  believe 
are  at  least  as  good  as  any  "beef  tea." 

The  Effect  of  Barley  "Water. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  barley  water  is 
laxative?  Our  little  girl,  five  months  old, 
inherits  weak  bowels  from  both  parents, 
and  as  she  cannot  digest  cow's  milk  diluted 
with  water,  I  have  been  using  barley  water. 
She  has  seven  and  eight  movements  a  day, 
but  seems  to  be  perfectly  well,  although 
she  is  not  thriving.  Some  of  my  friends 
tell  me  barley  is  a  laxative,  and  I  would 
like  your  opinion.  H. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

It  is  not  generally  laxative. 


Constipation;  Lime  Water- 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  My  baby  is  seven  and  one-half  months 
old,  weighs  eighteen  pounds  nude,  has  four 
teeth,  and  seems  perfectly  healthy,  with  one 
exception — constipation.  Modified  milk  has 
been  her  food  since  her  sixth  week.  This  I 
now  prepare  in  the  following  manner:  Cream, 
4  ozs. ;  top  milk  from  one  quart,  12  ozs. ;  water, 
12  ozs. ;  lime  water,  2  ozs. ;  sugar  of  milk,  1  ozs., 
pasteurized  to  167°.  This  amount  is  for  a  day's 
feeding,  making  five  feedings  of  six  ounces 
each,  which  I  know  is  a  smaller  quantity  than 
the  average  baby  of  her  age  consumes,  and 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  her  early  morning 
meal,  she  will  not  take  more  than  five  ounces 
and  often  less.  Does  it  not  seem  very  little 
for  a  baby  of  her  age  and  weight  ?  From  what 
I  have  told  you  c^n  you  suggest  a  cause?  She 
is  happy  and  good  all  day,  and  sleeps  from  7 
p.  m.  to  5:30  a.  m. 

For  constipation  I  use  either  glycerine  or 
castile  soap  suppository,  and  for  a  long  time 
used  milk  of  magnesia  in  the  food,  until 
finally  that  lost  its  effect. 

(2)  Is  it  necessary  to  use  lime  water,  and 
why  should  it  be  added  after  sterilizing  in 
preference  to  befo»e  ?  I  have  always  used  it 
the  latter  way.  I  recently  began  using  oat- 
meal water  instead(  of  the  plain  for  diluting, 
thinking  it  might  remedy  the  oonstipation. 
Baby  weighed  eight  pounds  at  birth,  showing 
a  satisfactory  gain  in  spite  of  her  disinclina- 
tion for  food.  A  Puzzled  Mother. 

New  York  City. 

(1.)  Your  child  is  fully  up  to  the 
average  in  weight,  is  rather  forward 
in  teething,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence 
if  the  amount  of  food  taken  be  small 
while  so  good  an  account  is  given. 
As  to  the  cause  of  the  constipation,  we 
may  refer  you  to  the  general  articles 
on  the  subject  in  recent  numbers.  The 
more  probable  cause  in  any  case  of 
which  we  know  so  little  is  the  defi- 
ciency of  fat  in  the  food. 

(2.)  Lime  water  is  desirable  in 
small  quantity — i.  e  ,  enough  to  over- 
come the  acid  reaction  of  the  food.  It 
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is  added  after  sterilization,  because,  if 
added  before,  a  change  frequently 
takes  place  which  gives  a  brownish 
tint  to  the  food  thought  to  be  un- 
desirable. 

Left-handedness;  Bemedy  for  Ingrowing  Toe 
Nails. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  Our  little  girl,  aged  two  years  and 
four  months,  is  inclined  to  be  left-handed. 
At  the  table  she  makes  use  of  the  left  hand 
entirely,  and  in  cutting  with  a  small  scis- 
sors she  uses  the  left  hand.  What  can  we 
do  to  break  her  of  the  habit  ?  I  have  noticed 
that  our  baby,  aged  seven  months,  also 
shows  signs  of  preferring  the  left  hand  for 
grasping  and  holding  things  to  her  mouth. 
We  are  a  right-handed  family,  but  I  have 
wondered  if  we  have  not  made  the  children 
left-handed  by  always  offering  them  things 
by  the  right  hand.  Naturally,  they  take 
them  with  the  left.  Is  there  anything  in 
this  theory,  or  do  children  usually  use  the 
left  hand  first,  as  they  first  see  things  "up- 
side down?" 

(2.)  What  remedy  can  you  suggest  for 
a  child  inclined  to  have  ingrowing  toe  nails? 
They  are  inherited,  but  I  think  if  taken  in 
hand  in  time  ought  to  yield  to  treatment. 

A.  K.  G. 

Port  Gibson,  Miss. 

Left-handedness  is  not  such  a  mis- 
fortune as  some  people  seem  to  think 
it.  It  is  such  chiefly  in  that  it  makes 
the  left-handed  person  noticeable.  It  is 
not  an  impairment  of  power  or  success, 
except  in  the  use  of  tools  or  imple- 
ments constructed  expressly  for  use  in 
the  right  hand,  like  the  scissors,  for  in- 
stance. Most  left-handed  persons  can 
be  taught  to  use  the  right  hand  for 
most  acts,  but  when  force  is  required 
the  left  hand  is  pretty  certain  to  be 


called  upon.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
well  not  to  neglect  the  left  hand  en- 
tirely. Since  two  dexterous  hands  (two 
right  hands,  in  other  words)  are  a  great 
convenience,  our  notion  is  that  she 
should  be  taught  to  use  the  right  hand 
for  all  things  where  the  use  of  the  left 
would  excite  comment,  such  as  the  pen, 
the  knife  at  table,  etc.  The  right- 
handed  habit  of  the  civilized  races 
seems  to  have  been  in  considerable 
degree  acquired.  How,  no  one  knows. 
In  infancy  it  is  often  wanting  in  those 
not  left-handed,  and  has  to  be  taught. 
And  to  our  mind  it  is  often  taught  to  a 
foolish  and  even  harmful  degree,  that 
is,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  left  hand 
is  nearly  useless,  except  for  simple 
grasping. 

(2.)  First,  we  would  recommend  wide- 
toed  shoes.  We  doubt  if  an  ingrowing 
nail  is  really  inherited.  A  shape  of 
toe  and  set  of  nail  which  assist  the 
injurious  action  of  a  bad  shoe  may  be 
inherited,  but  we  may  confidently  as- 
sert that  a  barefooted  child  would  never 
get  an  ingrowing  nail.  The  wide  shoe 
gives  the  toe  a  chance.  Besides  this, 
the  only  domestic  treatment  which  is 
of  much  value  is  to  put  a  little  lint 
under  the  nail,  near  the  depressed  part, 
to  lift  it.  Also  keep  the  toe  separated 
from  the  next  on  the  ingrowing  side. 
Do  not  cut  out  the  ingrowing  part,  as 
it  only  helps  the  flesh  to  climb  over  the 
nail  still  farther.  Probably  in  your 
climate  the  child  could  go  barefoot  a 
good  deal  in  the  summer,  and  this 
would  help  to  remedy  the  trouble. 
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HOW  THE  CHILD  LEARNS  ITS  MOTHER  TONGUE. 


ISTE  of  the  most  valuable 
chapters  in  Prof.'  James 
Sully's  "Studies  of  Child- 
hood" is  that  entitled 
"First  Attacks  on  the  Mother  Tongue/' 
the  following  abstract  of  which  will  be 
interesting  to  readers  of  Babyhood. 

This  learning  of  the  mother  tongue 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and,  one 
may  add,  the  most  entertaining  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  the  child's  edu- 
cation. The  brave  efforts  to  under- 
stand and  follow,  the  characteristic  and 
quaint  errors  that  often  result,  the  fre- 
quent outbursts  of  originality  in  bold 
attempts  to  enrich  our  vocabulary  and 
our  linguistic  forms — all  this  will  re- 
pay the  most  serious  study,  while  it  will 
provide  ample  amusement. 

The  learning  of  the  mother  tongue 
is  essentially  the  work  of  imitation. 
The  process  is  roughly  as  follows:  The 
child  hears  a  particular  sound  used  by 
another,  and  gradually  associates  it 
with  the  object,  the  occurrence,  the  sit- 
uation, with  which  it  again  and  again 
occurs.  When  this  stage  is  reached  he 
can  understand  the  word  sound  as  used 
by  another,  though  he  cannot  as  yet 
use  it.  Later  (by  a  considerable  inter- 
val) he  learns  to  connect  the  particular 
sound  with  the  appropriate  vocal  action 
required  for  its  production.  As  soon 
as  this  connection  is  formed,  his  sign- 
making  impulse  imitatively  appropri- 
ates it  by  repeating  it  in  circumstances 
similar  to  those  in  which  he  has  heard 
others  employ  it. 

The  imitation  of  others'  articulate 
sounds  begins  very  early  and  long  before 
the  sign-making  impulse  appropriates 


them  as  true  words.  The  impulse  co 
imitate  others'  movements  seems  first  10 
come  into  play  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month,  and  traces  of  imitative  move- 
ments of  the  mouth  in  articulation  are 
said  to  have  been  observed  in  certain 
cases  about  this  time.  But  it  is  only 
in  the  second  half  year  that  the  imita- 
tion of  sounds  becomes  clearly  marked. 
At  first  this  imitation  is  rather  of  tone, 
rise  and  fall  of  voice,  apportioning  of 
stress  or  accent,  than  of  articulate  qual- 
ity; but  gradually  the  imitation  takes 
on  a  more  definite  and  complete  char- 
acter. 

As  is  well  known,  the  first  tentatives 
in  the  use  of  the  common  speech  forms 
are  very  rough.  The  child,  in  repro- 
ducing, transforms,  and  these  trans- 
formations are  often  curious  and  suffi- 
ciently puzzling.  The  most  obvious 
thing  about  these  first  infantile  render- 
ings of  the  adult's  language  is  that  they 
are  a  simplification.  To  begin  with,  a 
child  is  at  first  incapable  of  reproduc- 
ing the  complex  sound  structures 
which  we  call  a  word.  He  tends  to  cut 
it  down.  At  the  start,  indeed,  it  seems 
almost  a  general  rule  that  the  word 
is  reduced  to  a  monosyllabic  form. 
Thus  biscuit  becomes  "bik,"  candles 
"ka,"  bread  and  butter  "bup"  or  "bu," 
and  so  forth. 

The  formidable  word  periwinkle  is 
shortened  to  "pinkie,"  and  the  no  less 
difficult  handkerchief  was  reduced  by 
the  eldest  child  of  a  family  to 
"hanish,"  by  the  next  two  to  ffham- 
fish,"  and  by  the  last  two  to  "hanky." 

Such  simplification  of  word-forms  is 
soon  opposed  and  largely  counteracted 
by  the  growth  of  a  feeling  for  the  gen- 
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eral  form  of  the  word,  including  the  de- 
gree of  its  syllabic  complexity,  as  well 
as  the  distribution  of  accent  and  the  ac- 
companying modulations  of  tone  or 
pitch.  The  child's  first  imitations  of 
the  sounds,  e.  g.,  "all  gone"  by  "a-a," 
or  "a-ga,"  with  rising  and  falling  in- 
flection, illustrate  the  co-operation  of 
this  feeling.  Hence,  we  find,  in  gen- 
eral, an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  num- 
ber of  syllables  with  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  accent.  Thus  biscuit  be- 
comes "bitchic;"  cellar,  "sitto;"  um- 
brella, "nobella;"  elephant,  "etteno"  or 
(by  a  German  child)  "evebon;"  kanga- 
roo, "kogglegoo;"  hippopotamus,  "ip- 
pen-potany,"  and  so  forth. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  a  child's 
first  imitative  talk,  which  might  be  de- 
scribed as  monepic  or  single-worded — 
as  "wow-wow/5  "dow"  (down) — is  es- 
sentially vague  in  so  far  as  the  word- 
sound  used  covers  a  number  of  our 
meanings.  Thus  "wow-wow"  may 
mean  "the  dog  is  there,"  or  "the  dog 
is  doing  something,"  or  "I  want  (or, 
possibly,  don't  want)  the  dog."  These 
words  are  "sentence  words" — that  is, 
they  are  meant  to  convey  a  whole  pro- 
cess of  thought.  Only  the  thought  is 
as  yet  only  half  formed  or  germinal  in 
the  degree  of  its  differentiation.  Thus 
it  is  fairly  certain  that  when  the  child 
wants  you  to  sit  down  and  says  "dow," 
it  does  not  clearly  realize  the  relation 
which  you  and  I  understand  under  that 
word,  but  merely  has  a  mental  picture 
of  you  in  the  position  of  sitter. 

In  these  first  attempts  to  use  our 
speech  the  child's  mind  is  innocent  of 
grammatical  distinctions.  These  arise 
out  of  the  particular  uses  of  words  in 
sentence  structure,  and  of  this  struc- 
ture the  child  has  yet  no  inkling.  If, 


then,  following  a  common  practice,  I 
speak  of  a  child  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
months  as  naming  an  object,  the  reader 
must  not  suppose  that  I  am  ascribing 
to  the  baby  mind  a  clear  grasp  of  the 
function  of  what  grammarians  call 
nouns  (substantives).  All  that  is  im- 
plied in  this  way  of  speaking  is  that 
the  infant's  first  words  are  used  mainly 
as  recognition  signs.  There  is  from 
the  first,  I  conceive,  even  in  the  ges- 
ture of  pointing  and  saying  "da!"  a 
germ  of  this  naming  process. 

The  progress  of  this  first  rude  nam- 
ing or  articulate  recognition  is  very  in- 
teresting. The  names  first  learned  are 
either  those  of  individuals,  what  wo  call 
proper  names,  as  mamma,  nurse,  or 
those  which,  like  "ba,"  "wow-wow," 
are  at  first  applied  to  one  particular  Ob- 
ject. It  is  often  supposed  that  a  child 
uses  these  as  true  singular  names,  rec- 
ognizing individual  objects  as  such; 
but  this  is  pretty  certainly  an  error. 
He  has  no  clear  idea  of  an  individual 
thing  as  yet;  and  he  will,  as  occasion 
arises,  quite  spontaneously  extend  his 
names  to  other  individuals,  as  we  see  in 
his  lumping  together  other  men  with 
his  sire  under  the  name  "papa." 

This  extension  of  names  or  general- 
izing process  proceeds  primarily  and 
mainly  by  the  discovery  of  the  likenesses 
among  things,  though  their  connections 
of  time  and  place  afford  a  second  and 
subordinate  means  of  expansion.  The 
transference  of  a  name  from  object  to 
object  through  the  discovery  of  a  like- 
ness or  analogy  moves  along  thor- 
oughly childish  lines,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  interest- 
ing of  the  manifestations  of  precocious 
originality.  Yet,  if  unconventional  in 
its  mode  of  operation,  it  is  essentially 
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thought  activity,  a  connecting  of  like 
with  like,  and  a  rudimentary  grouping 
of  things  in  classes. 

This  tendency  to  comprehend  like 
things  or  situations  under  a  single  ar- 
ticulate sign  is  seen  already  in  the  use 
of  the  early  indicative  sign  "ata"  (all 
gone).  It  was  used  by  Preyer's  child  to 
mark  not  only  the  departure  of  a  thing, 
but  the  putting  out  of  a  flame;  later  on, 
for  an  empty  glass  with  nothing  in  it. 
By  another  child  it  was  extended  to  the 
ending  of  music,  the  closing  of  a 
drawer,  and  so  on.  Here,  however, 
the  various  applications  probably  an- 
swer to  a  common  feeling,  that  of  "all 
over,"  and  do  not  involve  a  proper 
process  of  intellectual  assimilation  or 
apprehension  of  likeness. 

Coming  to  what  we  should  call 
names,  we  find  that  the  child  will  often 
extend  a  recognition  sign  from  one  ob- 
ject to  a  second,  and  to  our  thinking 
widely  dissimilar,  object  through  a 
vague  feeling  of  analogy.  Such  exten- 
sion moving  rather  along  poetic  lines 
than  those  of  our  logical  classification, 
is  apt  to  wear  a  quaint  metaphorical 
aspect.  A  star,  for  example,  looked 
at,  I  suppose,  as  a  small  bright  spot,  was 
called  by  a  child  an  "eye."  Dr. 
Romanes's  child  extended  the  word 
"star,"  the  first  vocable  learned  after 
"mamma"  and  "papa,"  to  bright  ob- 
jects generally — candles,  gas,  flames, 
etc.  Here  we  have  plainly  a  rudimen- 
tary process  of  classification.  Taine 
speaks  of  a  child  of  one  year  who,  after 
first  applying  the  word  "fafer"  (from 
"chemin  de  fer")  to  railway  engines, 
went  on  to  transfer  it  to  a  steaming 
coffee-pot  and  everything  that  hissed 
or  smoked  or  made  a  noise.  Any  point 
of  likeness,  provided  it  is  of  sufficient 


interest  to  strike  the  attention,  may 
thus  secure  the  extension  of  the  name. 

As  with  names  of  things,  so  with 
those  of  actions.  The  crackling  noise 
of  the  fire  was  called  by  one  child 
"barking,"  and  the  barking  of  a  dog 
was  named  by  another  "coughing."  We 
see  from  this  that  the  particular  line  of 
analogical  extension  followed  by  a 
child  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
first  impressions  or  experiences  which 
serve  as  his  starting  point. 

A  like  originality  is  apt  to  show  it- 
self in  the  first  crude  attempt  to  seize 
and  name  the  relations  of  things.  The 

child  C          called  dipping  bread  in 

gravy,  "ba" — bath.  Another  child  ex- 
tended the  word  "door"  to  "everything 
that  stopped  up  an  opening  or  pre- 
vented an  exit,  including  the  cork  of  a 
bottle  and  the  little  table  that  fastened 
him  to  the  high  chair."  The  extension 
of  the  word  "mend"  to  making  and 
keeping  whole  or  right,  which  we  find 
to  be  common  among  children,  is  an- 
other quaint  example  of  how  the  child 
mind  first  essays  to  set  forth  the  rela- 
tions wholeness  and  its  opposite. 

In  this  last  instance  we  see  an  ex- 
ample of  childish  concretism,  as  it  has 
been  called — viz.,  the  tendency  to  make 
use  of  a  concrete  idea  in  order  to  ex- 
press a  more  abstract  idea.  Children 
frequently  express  the  contrast  big,  lit- 
tle, by  the  pretty  figurative  language 
"mamma"  and  "baby."  Thus  a  small 
coin  was  called  by  an  American  child 
a  "baby  dollar."  Romanes's  daughter, 
named  Ilda,  pointed  out  a  sheep  in  a 
picture  as  "mamma-ba,"  and  the  lambs 
as  "Ilda-ba."  It  is  somewhat  the  same 
process  when  the  child  extends  an  idea 
obtained  from  the  most  impressive  ex- 
perience   of  childish  difficulty — viz., 
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"too  big,"  so  as  to  make  it  express  the 
abstract  notion  "too  difficult"  in  gen- 
eral. 

In  this  extension  of  language  by  the 
child  we  may  discern,  along  with  this 
play  of  the  feeling  for  similarity,  the 
working  of  association.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  Darwin's  grand- 
child, who,  when  just  beginning  to 
speak,  used  the  common  sign  "quack" 
for  duck,  then  extended  it  to  water,  fol- 
lowing up  this  associative  transference 
by  a  double  process  of  generalization, 
using  the  sound  so  as  to  include  all 
birds  and  insects  on  the  one  hand  and 
all  fluid  substances  on  the  other.  The 
transference  of  the  name  from  the  ani- 
mal to  the  water  is  a  striking  example 


of  the  tendency  of  the  young  mind  to 
view  things  which  are  presented  to- 
gether as  belonging  one  to  another  and 
in  a  manner  identical.  Another  curi- 
ous instance  is  given  by  Prof.  Minto, 
in  which  a  child  who  applied  the  word 
"mambro"  to  her  nurse  went  on  to  ex- 
tend it  by  associative  transference  to 
the  nurse's  sewing  machine,  then  by 
analogy  applied  it  to  a  hand-organ  in 
the  street,  then  to  an  association  of 
hand-organ  with  monkey  to  its  India- 
rubber  monkey,  and  so  forth.  Here 
we  have  a  whole  history  of  changes  of 
word-meaning,  illustrating  in  curious 
equal  measure  the  play  of  assimilation 
and  of  association,  and  falling  within 
a  period  of  two  years. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  AT  HOME. 


CONCENTRATION. 


The  prevailing  thought  for  ages  has 
been  that  concentration  could  not  be 
encouraged  in  a  young  child  without 
mental  strain.  This  arose  from  the  fact 
that  our  idea  of  concentration  has  been 
limited.  Faces  buried  in  books,  eyes 
intent  on  the  teacher  who  is  cram- 
ming the  heads  with  facts,  such  have 
been  the  pictures  of  concentration  in 
the  past.  The  child  was  taught  to-day 
what  it  could  hardly  use  until  some 
future  time. 

We  are  thankful  that  in  these  later 
years  we  know  not  only  what  is  con- 
centration, but  how  to  scientifically 
utilize  the  very  life  forces  of  the  young 
and  encourage  mental  power  with  very 
little  strain.  In  order  that  knowl- 
edge may  be  truly  valuable,  we  must 
find  it  in  and  give  it  forth  from  our 
vital  self.    It  is  as  a  preparation  for 


receiving  knowledge  in  this  manner 
that  we  give  the  following  suggestions 
for  helping  the  little  ones  before  they 
are  old  enough  to  enter  the  kinder- 
garten. 

The  directing  of  the  little  fingers  in 
the  simplest  occupation  requires  some 
mental  concentration.  The  effort  to 
guide  the  scissors  or  thread  a  darning 
needle  is  a  step  toward  concentration. 
These  simple  occupations  should  be 
carefully  encouraged  with  the  little 
two-year-olds,  for  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  lies  the  great  source  of 
instruction  and  amusement  later  on.  If 
the  little  one  has  learned  to  keep  things 
away  from  his  mouth,  Mrs.  Hailmann's 
colored  beads  may  be  given  him.  Send 
to  some  kindergarten  dealer  for  a  box 
of  them  in  the  rainbow  colors.  Select 
from  the  box  the  red  spheres,  putting 
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all  the  others  carefully  away  to  avoid 
confusion,  which  would  thwart  your 
efforts  to  gain  concentration.  Give  the 
little  boy  a  blunt  darning  needle 
threaded  with  a  strong  string,  and  help 
his  fingers  in  stringing  the  balls  until 
he  feels  the  joy  of  doing  it  alone.  Make 
a  play  of  it;  call  them  red  apples  or 
cranberries  or  anything  round  and  red 
with  which  he  is  familiar.  This  will 
occupy  him  for  many  days  if  you  care- 
fully guard  him  from  weariness. 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  the  little 
mind  to  direct  the  unused  fingers,  and 
much  patience  should  be  exercised  by 
the  mother  during  these  first  efforts 
toward  independent  action.  After  he 
has  played  with  the  red  balls  the  al- 
lotted daily  half-hour  for  at  least  a 
week  or  two,  and  you  have  emphasized 
the  thought  of  red,  through  comparison 
and  association,  he  will  be  able  to  pick 
out  the  red  balls  from  a  number  of  red 
and  yellow  ones  placed  in  the  same 
box.  As  the  next  step,  it  would  be 
well  to  have  him  string  his  red  and 
yellow  balls,  alternating  in  twos,  help- 
ing him  a  little  until  he  thoroughly 
understands  what  is  meant  by  "two  red 
balls  and  two  yellow  balls,"  not  yet  em- 
phasizing the  yellow  as  color,  but  sim- 
ply as  contrast.  Having  mastered  this 
fact,  the  child  is  ready  to  string  three 
red  and  three  yellow  balls,  and  grad- 
ually he  goes  through  the  various  com- 
binations of  color,  form  and  number, 
each  step  being  thoroughly  done. 


When  he  starts  out  with  a  certain 
definite  combination,  say  two  red  and 
two  yellow  alternating,  do  not  allow 
him  to  string  them  in  any  other  way 
until  he  has  accomplished  that  one  sim- 
ple act  correctly.  This  will  cure  the 
restlessness  of  that  undirected  little 
soul  that  requires  so  much  attention 
and  amusement.  Concentration  of 
thought,  singleness  of  purpose — is  there 
anything  more  important  to  adults? 
Then  let  us  give  the  coming  generation 
the  benefit  of  our  experiences,  and  con- 
sider how  it  can  be  acquired  at  an  early 
age,  assured  that  it  is  strengthening 
rather  than  taxing  to  the  mental  pow- 
ers. 

No  matter  how  good  a  child  is  about 
amusing  himself,  he  needs  this  sys- 
tematic guiding  a  short  time  each  day, 
his  mind  being  directed  to  a  certain 
thing  which  is  evolved  from  and 
evolving  into  another,  until  a  habit  of 
continuous  thought  is  acquired  which 
will  gradually  swing  the  developing 
mind  into  completeness,  roundness  and 
harmony. 

Mothers,  this  is  a  very  simple  thing 
to  do  for  your  little  ones,  and  a  thing 
every  one  of  you  can  do,  no  matter  how 
humble  or  straitened  your  circum- 
stances. Follow  up  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously the  child's  development, 
and  you  will  sow  seeds  of  usefulness 
into  these  too  often  unutilized  periods 
of  restless  activity.  R.  E. 
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THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


"  Under 
the 

Greenwood  Tree 


— As    the  pitiless 

August  sun  causes 

even  grown  folk  to 

groan  in  spirit,  I  recall  the  lines: 

"When  the  scorching  rays  of  summer 
Beat  on  millionaire  and  bummer; 
When  the  rich  man's  son  and  daughter 
Seek  the  mountain  and  the  water, 
Cooling  off  at  breezy  highlands, 
Quiet  coves  and  sea-girt  islands, 
Then  the  babies —  oh,  the  pity! 
Swelter  in  the  crowded,  city." 

Fortunately,  there  are  some  mothers 
who,  despite  heat  and  household  cares, 
manage  to  spend  a  part  of  their  time 
in  company  with  their  little  ones  "un- 
der the  greenwood  tree."  It  is  surely 
worth  the  while  of  every  busy  mother 
to  make  this  effort,  occasionally  if  not 
oftener.  One  young  matron  I  know 
does  much  of  the  coarse  mending  and 
sewing  in  the  shade  of  trees,  with  her 
children  playing  around  her.  Another 
one,  last  summer,  would  leave  her  own 
hot  domicile  almost  every  afternoon 
and  take  her  two  little  ones  across  the 
street  to  the  pleasant  school  yard. 
While  they  rambled  in  the  shade,  en- 
joying sticks,  grasses,  pebbles,  or  their 
dollies,  she  enjoyed  many  a  pleasant 
page  from  some  choice  book,  varied 
perhaps  by  little  chats  with  friends 
passing  by.  So  the  sacrifice  of  laying 
aside  home  cares  redounded  to  her  own 
good. 

The  radical  stay-at-home  mother  is 
too  apt  to  think  it  impossible  to  leave. 
"I  can't  get  away  from  my  machine 
long  enough,"  exclaimed  a  lady  whose 
tiny  daughter  might  well  adorn  a  fash- 
ion page.  She  confessed  she  couldn't 
appreciate  a  book,  magazine  or  news- 
paper, so,  of  course,  "plain  living  and 
high  thinking"  would  not  appeal  to 
her. 


Another  pleads  the  interference  of 
Baby's  nap  when  her  own  active  duties 
are  laid  aside.  That  is  an  object,  to  be 
sure;  yet  experience  proves  that  the 
majority  of  babies  sleep  only  brokenly 
during  the  teething  period,  especially 
when  it  comes  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  an  outing  will  generally  cause  the 
little  one  to  sleep  more  soundly  when 
put  to  bed. 

A  mother  of  my  acquaintance  who 
lived  some  distance  from  green  trees 
and  cool  breezes  found  it  easier  to 
darken  her  big  house  and  compel  all 
the  children,  from  the  ten-year-old  girl 
down  to  Baby,  to  sleep  and  rest  in  un- 
dress during  the  hot  afternoons.  In 
the  evening  they  were  dressed  and 
taken  out  to  enjoy  a  walk,  a  ride  or  a 
frolic  during  the  cool  and  pleasant  part 
of  the  day.  "Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way"  to  procure  fresh  air  and 
change  of  scene,  both  of  which  are 
needful  to  childhood's  long  summer 
davs. — Estella  Tucker  Knott. 


How  to  Organize      ~In  a  reCeilt  num" 

Motners'         ber  of  Babyhood, 
Club8'  Mrs.  T.  F.  Duggan, 

Auburn,  Ala.,  asks  about  mothers-in- 
council  clubs.  They  are  very  useful 
and  helpful  occasions  and  easily  organ- 
ized. 

Invite  a  few  interested  mothers  to 
your  house.  Talk  about  the  advisabil- 
ity of  forming  a  council,  and,  if  agreed 
to  do  so,  select  a  president,  a  secretary, 
if  you  want  minutes  kept;  treasurer,  if 
there  are  to  be  any  expenses,  to  collect 
fees  and  pay  postage  for  notices,  etc.; 
librarian,  if  there  is  a  circulating  li- 
brary; also,  if  the  membership  is  large, 
an  executive  committee  to  attend  to  the 
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business  and  arrange  for  the  essays  or 
talks  of  the  meetings.  Appoint  times 
and  places  of  meeting.  For  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  meeting  get  one  good 
essay  or  talk  by  an  interested,  enthusi- 
astic person — a  member  of  the  club 
or  otherwise — upon  a  chosen  topic, 
occupying  from  twenty  to  forty 
minutes,  and  then  have  a  little 
time  for  discussion.  Too  much 
discussion,  unless  well  managed  by  the 
chairman,  leads  to  chatter  and  gossip. 
The  papers  should  be  of  an  excellent 
standard,  for  mothers  often  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  leave  home,  and  want  to  be  fully 
paid  for  the  exertion.  One  could  not 
go  amiss  by  reading  to  the  club  a  paper 
selected  for  the  report  of  the  Mothers' 
Congress  in  Washington.  The  mothers 
can  bring  sewing  or  not,  according  as 
they  want  recreation  or  want  to  finish 
something  which  would  otherwise  keep 
them  at  home.  If  a  benevolent  aunt  or 
cousin  at  the  place  of  meeting  would 
take  charge  of  a  room  full  of  children  it 
would  solve  the  question  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  some  mothers  to  attend. 

A  circulating  library  of  good  books 
on  children  and  education  and  moral 
subjects  is  an  excellent  addition  to  a 
mothers-in-council  club.  Keep  a  list 
of  the  names  of  the  mothers  and  their 
address  in  order  of  proximity  of  resi- 
dence, in  the  front  of  the  books,  and 
also  the  rules  about  keeping  the  book. 
When  one  member  has  had  the  book 
the  allotted  time,  say  two  weeks,  she 
passes  it  on  to  the  next  name  below 
her  own  on  the  list,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  some  one  whose  residence  is  near 
her.  Good  topics  are  home  influence, 
kindergarten,  self-control,  obedience, 
teaching  children  how  to  observe  na- 
ture, pre-natal  influence,  adolescence, 
children's  pleasures,  etc. — M.  P.  R. 


The  Professor 
and  His 
Baby. 


— Like  most  men 
who  have  had  to  do 
with  babies  only  by 
way  of  observation  rather  than  per- 
sonal experience,  the  professor  had 
very  decided  theories  as  to  the 
way  in  which  a  baby  should  be 
brought  up.  Even  in  his  bachelor  days 
he  had  not  neglected  to  make  those 
theories  known  for  the  benefit  of  inter- 
ested friends,  and  now  that  he  had  a 
real  live  baby  of  his  own  he  was  deter- 
mined to  show  their  triumphant 
demonstration  in  practice. 

"Common  sense  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  problem,"  was  his  confident  as- 
sertion. "If  you  feed  a  baby  every  time 
it  opens  its  mouth,  how  can  you  expect 
it  to  be  healthy  and  good-natured?  By 
the  time  it  gets  to  be  three  or  four 
months  old  it  ought  to  have  its  food 
once  in  three  hours,  just  as  regularly 
as  the  clock  strikes;  there's  no  need  of 
any  trouble  about  it — just  do  it,  and 
the  natural  result  will  follow.  A  baby 
develops  according  to  natural  laws  just 
as  surely  as  a  tree,  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  see  that  those  laws  are  not 
interfered  with." 

For  the  first  four  months  of  the 
baby's  life,  stress  of  work  in  getting  a 
new  book  through  the  press  kept  the 
professor  so  busy  that  he  scarcely  saw 
the  inside  of  the  nursery.  But  at  length 
the  last  proof  sheet  had  been  returned, 
and  he  now  felt  at  leisure  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  training  of  his  youth- 
ful son.  His  first  visit  to  the  nursery 
convinced  him  that  he  had  taken  the* 
matter  in  hand  none  too  soon;  for  the 
first  sound  that  came  to  his  ears  as  he 
crossed  the  threshold  was  the  voice  of 
the  nurse  saying:  "Ittle  tootsy  wootsy 
want  'is  tockies  on  'is  'ittle  footies?" 
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The  professor  was  too  courteous  to 
hurt  the  nurse's  feelings  by  an  imme- 
diate reprimand,  but  as  soon  as  an  op- 
portunity came  he  said  to  his  wife,  in 
private:  "Maria,  this  nonsensical  baby- 
talk  in  the  nursery  must  be  stopped  at 
once.  How  can  we  expect.  Thomas  ever 
to  use  language  correctly  if  we  set  him 
such  a  wretched  example  just  when  his 
mind  is  in  the  most  receptive  and 
imitative  stage?  If  his  auditory  nerves 
become  accustomed  to  the  sound  of 
'ittle'  for  Tittle/  Rockies'  for  'stock- 
ings' and  booties'  for  the  plural  of 
'foot/  do  you  not  realize  what  a  strug- 
gle we  shall  have  in  after  life  to  correct 
those  false  impressions  and  establish 
the  regular  forms  in  their  place?  It  is 
really  a  very  serious  matter,  and  I  must 
insist  that  the  mistake  go  no  further. 
There  must  be  the  strictest  attention 
to  correct  enunciation,  and  to  the  rules 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  in  everything 
uttered  in  his  presence.  Now,  you 
must  remember!"  and  he  put  on  his 
overcoat  and  went  to  meet  his  classes. 

The  next  time  that  he  visited  the 
nursery  he  was  pleased  to  hear  the 
nurse  say:  "Now,  Thomas,  it  is  time 
that  you  should  go  to  sleep/'  though 
just  before  he  reached  the  door  there 
had  been  something  very  like  an  ex- 
piring echo  of  "Now,  'ittie  Tommy 
wommy,  turn,  do  seepens!"  He  made 
no  investigation,  however,  as  it  was  a 
distinct  gain  to  have  his  wishes  respect- 
ed even  in  his  presence.  When  the 
good  results  of  this  should  be  seen  the 
rest  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

A  few  days  later  the  nurse  had  to 
go  down  street,  and  there  came  a  sud- 
den call  for  the  mother  to  visit  a  sick 
neighbor  in  the  next  house;  so  the  pro- 
fessor was  asked  to  stay  with  the  baby 


until  one  or  the  other  should  return. 
Baby  had  had  his  bottle  of  milk  an  hour 
before  and  was  sound  asleep,  so.  that 
the  responsibility  seemed  light.  The 
professor  had  some  references  to  verify 
for  his  afternoon  lecture,  and  he  sat 
down  near  the  baby's  crib  and  went  to 
work.  Hardly  half  an  hour  had  passed 
when  a  loud  cry  from  the  direction  of 
the  crib  brought  him  suddenly  back 
from  the  days  of  Eameses  to  his  present 
duty.  "There,  there,  Thomas!  be  quiefc 
until  your  father  finishes  this  para- 
graph," he  said  in  his  most  precise  and 
persuasive  tones.  But  Thomas  was  in 
no  mood  for  being  quiet,  and  conse- 
quently was  not  persuaded.  What  was 
to  be  done?  The  references  for  the 
lecture  could  not  be  neglected,  for  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  Egyptologists 
in  the  land  had  promised  to  be  present, 
and  any  sign  of  lack  of  familiarity  with 
his  subject  would  be  an  everlasting  dis- 
grace. The  professor  was  no  man  to 
vacillate  in  the  face  of  a  great  emer- 
gency. Throwing  his  book  to  the  floor 
he  made  a  rush  for  the  sterilizer,  and 
was  back  in  ten  seconds  with  a  bottle 
of  milk.  The  tears  of  young  Thomas 
gave  way  to  a  broad  grin  as  the  bottle 
came  in  sight,  but  the  first  draw  was 
followed  by  a  protest  louder  than  ever. 
"What  under  the  sun  is  the  matter 
now?"  he  muttered,  and  then  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  Thomas  was  not 
accustomed  to  taking  his  milk  fresh 
from  the  refrigerator.  Happily  there 
was  warm  water  near  at  hand,  and  the 
fluid  was  soon  brought  to  something 
like  the  proper  temperature.  Thomas 
was  now  easily  reduced  to  silence  and 
to  sleep.  The  empty  bottle  was  care- 
fully put  where  it  would  not  come 
under  the  mother's  eye,  and  the  refer- 
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ences  were  all  duly  verified.  By  that 
time  the  nurse  was  back,  and  the  pro- 
fessor left  for  his  lecture  room  with  a 
light  heart.  Of  course,  the  nurse  knew 
nothing  of  the  bottle  episode,  and  when 
the  regular  time  for  food  came  around 
Thomas  was  duly  presented  with 
the  customary  five-ounce  allowance. 
Thomas  was  not  the  boy.  to  refuse  any- 
thing in  that  line  which  came  his  way. 
The  bottle  was  emptied,  and  in  about 
fifteen  minutes  the  legitimate  effect  of 
fifteen  ounces  of  milk  within  three 
hours  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  terrific 
attack  of  colic.  "I  cannot  see  how  it 
comes,"  said  the  mother  after  the  worst 
was  over,  "that  a  baby  fed  so  carefully 
according  to  the  most  approved  scien- 
tific directions  should  have  such  an  at- 
tack as  that."  And  for  once  in  his  life 
the  professor  failed  to  be  candid  with 
her  and  simply  said:  "There  must 
have  been  some  mistake  which  escaped 
your  notice."  He  was  not  aware,  of 
course,  that  she  had  counted  the  bot- 
tles. 

He  was  exceedingly  quiet  about  the 
raising  of  babies  for  some  time  after 
that,  but  by  the  end  of  the  month  he 
had  regained  sufficient  courage  to  be- 
gin an  article  for  Babyhood  on  the 
"Injurious  Eesults  of  Baby  Talk."  It 
was  just  about  ready  for  the  mail,  when 
a  conjunction  of  misfortunes  again 
called  away  both  mother  and  nurse,  and 
left  him  in  sole  charge  of  the  nursery. 
Of  one  thing  he  was  sure — the  baby 
would  get  no  milk  this  time,  even  if 
he  had  to  wait  six  hours.  But  the  dif- 
ficulty was  to  come  from  another  direc- 
tion. Thomas  soon  began  to  cry,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  must  be  amused. 
The  rattle  served  fairly  well  for  about 
five  minutes,  the  looking  glass  for 


three,  drumming  on  the  window  for 
one,  and  trotting  on  papa's  knee  not 
at  all.  Now,  walking  the  floor  was  one 
of  the  unpardonable  sins  of  baby  cul- 
ture in  the  professor's  eyes,  and  so  he 
compromised  with  his  conscience  by  a 
kind  of  waltz-like  whirl  about  the  room, 
which  served  to  interest  Thomas  in- 
tensely for  the  space  of  about  seven 
minutes.  A  heartbroken  wail  then  put 
an  unmistakable  veto  on  anything  more 
of  that  description. 

Up  to  this  point  not  an  incorrectly 
enunciated  word,  not  a  grammatical  of- 
fense which  even  Murray  himself  could 
have  detected  had  escaped  the  profes- 
sor's lips.  This  corner  of  the  fortress 
should  be  held,  no  matter  what  else 
must  be  surrendered.  Baby  talk  was 
absolutely  out  of  the  question.  At  the 
end  of  the  next  half  hour  the  profes- 
sor's store  of  ingenuity  seemed  ex- 
hausted, but  there  was  no  sign  yet  of 
either  mother  or  nurse,  and  the  tears 
and  outcries  of  Thomas  were  steadily 
increasing.  Must  the  last  stronghold  of 
professorial  consistency  go?  The  fatal 
temptation  came  in  the  form  of  a  sud-  .  * 
den  remembrance  that  the  nurse  had 
said  that  it  was  possible  for  a  baby  to 
burst  a  blood-vessel  by  hard  crying. 
The  professor  hesitated,  and  he  who 
hesitates  is  lost! 

"Poor  'ittle  Thomsy-omsy!  Wont  'is 
Mudder  turn  an'  wock  'im  seepens?" 
rang  out  through  the  nursery,  and 
quick  as  a  flash  the  wails  ceased. 

Such  an  utterance  was  enough  to 
keep  both  father  and  baby  quiet  for 
five  minutes,  but  the  latter  then  be- 
gan to  pucker  up  his  face  for  another 
cry.  The  Eubicon  had  been  crossed 
and  there  was  no  hesitation  now: 

"Tomity-womity,  dear  little  boy, 
Hipity  hopity,  hobble-de-hoy!" 
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and  over  the  floor  went  the  once  digni- 
fied professor,  in  a  gait  adapted  to  his 
words.  As  with  the  old  college  song 
of  "Eye  Straw/'  the  second  verse  was 
like  the  first,  and  the  third  was  like 
the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  baby 
himself  commanded  a  cessation.  And 
still  no  sign  of  mother  or  nurse. 

The  next  demonstration  of  Thomas 
was  a  sputtering  and  blubbering  which 
evidently  portended  tears  in  the  near 
future.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,  the  professor 
thought,  and  he  broke  into  the  follow- 
ing strain: 


"Little  boy,  little  boy,  little  boy  Blue, 
Tell  me,  oh,  what  is  the  matter  wid  you! 
Muzzer  won't  turn  to  her  little  boy  Blue, 
And  naughty  old  nursey  has  run  away 
too!" 

But  the  only  result  was  a  still  higher 
elevation  of  Tommy  boy's  voice  the 
moment  the  professor's  words  ceased 
for  a  recovery  of  breath.  Something 
different  seemed  necessary,  so  Thomas 
was  dumped  on  a  pillow  on  the  side 
of  the  bed,  and  the  professor  went 
through  with  five  minutes  of  rapid 
gymnastic  movements,  based  on  Del- 
sarte,    but    with    various  alterations 


Gaining  All  The  Time" 

YOUR  sample  of  Mellin's  Food  received,  and  I  thank  you 
for  it.  It  has  already  done  my  baby  good.  Our  little  girl  is 
7  months  old  and  has  always  been  a  very  cross  child.  She 
never  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  her  nurse  ;  it  did  not  nourish  her 
and  she  grew  poor  on  it,  but  I  had  such  a  quantity  of  milk  I  did 
not  want  to  wean  her,  so  I  have  taken  Mellin's  Food  myself,  and 
such  a  change  !  She  is  gaining  all  the  time  and  sleeps  more  and  is 
better  every  way.  I  shall  continue  using  Mellin's  Food  as  long  as 
it  agrees  with  her. 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Loomis, 
8  Howard  Street,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


The  mother  who  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  appease 
the  hunger  of  her  baby  may  be  sure  that  her  baby  is  not 
receiving  sufficient  nourishment,  although  the  child  may  be 
taking  large  quantities  of  food.  A  child  is  nourished,  not  by 
the  quantity  of  food  taken,  but  by  the  amount  digested. 

Mellin's  Food  prepared  as  directed,  contains  enough 
nourishment  in  a  digestible  form  to  satisfy  the  baby's  hunger 
and  to  promote  a  natural  and  healthy  growth. 

Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  will  send, 
free  of  expense,  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food. 

DOLIBER-GOODALE  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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which  would  not  have  been  considered 
by  experts  as  improvements.  Tommy 
was  reduced  to  silent  astonishment  at 
first,  but  an  exceptionally  violent  gyra- 
tion changed  this  satisfactory  emotion 
to  one  of  fright,  and  the  noise  that  fol- 
lowed can  hardly  be  described  as  any- 
thing else  than  a  howl. 

The  average  of  the  last  two  experi- 
ments did  not  seem  as  good  as  what 
had  gone  before,  so  the  professor  sum- 
moned his  muse  to  his  aid  again: 

"Hang  old  nursey,  hang  'er  high! 
She  leave  dis  'ittle  boy  to  cry, 
Muzzer,  Muzzer,  won't  oo  turn, 
'N  bring  de  little  boy  a  plum." 

Tommy  was  just  proceeding  to  an- 
swer in    Stentorian  tones  when  the 


nursery  door  opened,  and  his  mother 

appeared  on  the  scene. 

"Maria,  what  under  the  shining  sun 
can  be  done  to  keep  this  boy  from 
crying?"  the  professor  asked,  as  he 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow 
and  picked  lap  his  coat  and  vest,  which 
had  long  si  ce  been  discarded. 

"Just  t'<;  i  sense  to  him,"  Maria  re- 
plied, with  i  malicious  smile.  The  pro- 
fessor went  straight  to  his  study  and 
burned  his  manuscript  on  the  "In- 
jurious Results  of  Baby  Talk."  The 
last  degree  of  humiliation,  however, 
was  spared  hirr  -he  did  not  know  that 
the  mother  and  nurse  had  been  listen- 
ing in  the  hall,  fairly  convulsed  with 
laughter,  during  a  full  half  hour  of  his 
heroic  struggle. — J.  H.  W. 
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LESSONS  T    UGHT  BY  MY  CASE-BOOK. 


BY  JOSEPH  G.  WALLACH,  M.  D. 


Consulting  Physician  to  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guard  ion  Society  Orphan  Asylum 

of  New  York. 


IKE  thous  nets  of  others, 
my  case  bojk  contains  on- 
ly the  ordinary  memoran- 
da of  a  family  doctor,  yet 
it  records  many  instances  of  illness  of- 
ten fatal  in  result  that  were  wholly  and 
undeniably  attributable  to  some  origin- 
ally preventable  cause.  Nor  are  there 
included  among  these,  cases  of  contag- 
ious disease  contracted  either  accident- 
ally or  through  imprudent  exposure  to 
infection,  for  such  belong  to  another 
category.  I  have  selected  only  a  very 
few  cases  out  of  the  many  that  beyond 
a  doubt  had  their  origin  in  the  poison- 
ous emanations  that  arose  from  spots 
of  foulness  within  the  very  homes  of 
their  victims.  This  is  a  startling  state- 
ment, but  unfortunately  it  is  only  too 
true,  for  the  violation  of  hygienic  laws 
breeds  pestilence  within  a  palace  as 
readily  as  within  a  hovel. 

That  the  average  parents  seem  unac- 
quainted with  the  very  first  principles 
of  household  hygiene  is  a  distressing 
fact  encountered  every  day  by  the  fam- 
ily physician;  indeed  he  has  long  since 
ceased  to  wonder  at  what  must  be  the 
ignorance — for  it  surely  cannot  be  in- 
difference— on  so  important  a  subject, 


so  frequently  displayed  by  otherwise  in- 
telligent and  educated  men  and  women. 
The  man  whose  business  it  is  to  raise 
plants  or  to  breed  stock  subscribes  to 
journals  that  tell  him  how  to  obtain 
the  best  results;  he  buys  volume  after 
volume  treating  of  his  specialty;  he 
seeks  advice  from  others  that  have 
succeeded  on  these  lines;  he  constantly 
inspects  the  surroundings  of  whatever 
he  is  interested  in,  every  detail  of 
which  has  been  calculated  to  best  en- 
hance their  growth  and  strength. 

No  physician  need  ask  that  man  or 
the  average  man  whether  he  exercises 
a  similar  watchfulness  over  his  home 
and  his  children;  he  invariably  finds 
the  head  of  the  family  shifting  his 
share  of  that  responsibility  to  the 
shoulders  of  his  wife,  who,  perhaps, 
may  have  heard  of  the  danger  and 
death  that  lurk  in  foul  air,  in  stag- 
nant water,  and  in  defective  plumbing, 
but  who  too  often  is  quite  unconscious 
of  the  possibility  of  their  existence  un- 
der her  own  roof.  But  when  the  ca- 
lamity that  such  ignorance  invites  falls 
like  a  thunderbolt  and  the  cause  is  dis- 
covered, is  not  the  mother  blamed  more 
than  the  father?    Yet  until  those  who 
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stand  at  the  head  of  each  girls'  school 
in  the  land  introduce  into  its  curricu- 
lum a  well-conducted  department  of 
domestic  science,  which  shall  include 
household  hygiene,  the  woman  will  al- 
ways suffer  the  injustice  of  blame  for 
ignorance  of  that  which  she  has  not 
been  taught  and  has  no  means  of  learn- 
ing. 

The  physician,  more  than  any  other 
man,  comes  into  close  touch  with  the 
hundred  details  that  are  included  in 
the  house  mother's  duties,  and  if  he 
would,  he  could  step  boldly  forth  and 
declare  the  master  of  the  house  more 
culpable  than  its  mistress  when  sewer- 
gas,  a  damp  cellar  or  bad  plumbing 
work  their  disastrous  and  inevitable  re- 
sult. I  am  always  suspicious  of  some 
such  evil,  after  being  called  upon  to 
treat  two  or  three  successive  attacks  of 
sore-throat  in  a  household,  and  it  is 
my  invariable  habit  to  ask  permission 
to  seek  its  origin  in  the  cellar.  Usu- 
ally it  can  be  traced  to  the  wet  spot 
on  floor  or  wall  that  indicates  an  im- 
perfect waste-pipe  connection,  or  I 
may  find  it  in  the  tank  of  stale  water 
that  was  quite  forgotten  when  the  fur- 
nace fire  was  no  longer  needed.  The 
danger  pointed  out,  steps  are  of  course 
immediately  taken  to  remove  the  men- 
ace, but  I  have  yet  to  see  the  man  who 
recognized  any  culpability  in  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  matter. 

Only  recently  a  typical  instance  of 
this  occurred  in  my  practice.  Hav- 
ing been  called  to  attend  the  second 
case  of  tonsilitis  in  a  family  which  had 
but  shortly  before  settled  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, I  inquired,  as  usual,  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  cellar.  Surprised  at 
the  inquiry,  both  parents  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  never  ex  en  seen 


the  cellar,  but  they  supposed  it  was  all 
right.  Why  not?  They  had  simply 
taken  the  owner's  word  that  it  con- 
tained a  good  furnace,  and  neither  one 
nor  the  other  had  given  it  a  further 
thought,  after  sending  a  man  down  to 
clean  it  up.  That  it  might  be  damp  or 
poorly  cemented;  that  the  soil  beneath 
could  thus  exhale  its  poisonous  eman- 
ations; that  bits  of  vegetable  might  be 
rotting  in  dark  corners;  that  a  leaky 
waste-pipe  or  cesspool  might  be  sat- 
urating the  subsoil  with  deadly  poison; 
that  the  refrigerator  outlet  might  have 
direct  connection  with  the  sewer,  and 
thereby  infect  the  ice,  milk  and  other 
food  with  germs  of  disease — these  pos- 
sibilities had  never  occurred  to  them. 

But  when  it  is  worse  than  simple  ton- 
silitis, what  then?  When  a  beloved 
child  lies  gasping  in  the  fell  clutch  of 
diphtheria,  and  his  young  life  hangs 
on  a  trembling  thread,  can  the  phy- 
sician then  point  to  the  noisome,  dried- 
out  trap  beneath  an  unused  washstand 
in  the  corner  and  simply  say,  "Thence 
came  the  poison?"  Wise  and  kind 
of  heart,  he  does  not  add  to  the  sorrow 
and  anxiety  of  the  parents  the  bit- 
terness and  vain  regret  of  self-reproach. 
Instead,  he  quietly  orders  disinfecting 
fluid  poured  liberally  and  at  stated  in- 
tervals through  the  offending  opening, 
reserving  for  some  future  time  the  ex- 
planation of  a  waste-pipe  trap,  and  of 
how,  if  allowed  to  dry  out,  it  is  trans- 
formed into  an  open  vent  for  sewer-gas, 
no  less  deadly  because  often  odorless. 

Foul  and  vitiated  air  is  equally  dan- 
gerous. I  vividly  recall  the  sad  fate 
that  overtook  the  only  child  of  two  col- 
lege graduates,  both  of  whom  one 
would  suppose  ought  surely  to  have 
known  the  value  of  fresh  air.  Sum- 
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moned  there  during  a  spell  of  intensely 
cold  weather,  the  thermometer  for  days 
having  hovered  around  zero,  I  found 
the  child  of  two  years  ill  with  diph- 
theria. The  air  in  the  room  seemed 
to  me  unusually  close,  and  I  at  once  or- 
dered the  window  lowered  somewhat 
for  the  necessary  ventilation.  "But, 
doctor,"  cried  the  anxious  mother, 
"won't  it  be  too  cold  for  Baby?  1 
haven't  dared  to  open  a  window  in  here 
since  the  cold  spell  began,  just  on  her 
account,  and  Fve  been  very  particular 
to  keep  the  curtains  drawn  all  the  time 
and  the  gas  lit  for  fear  of  a  draught. 
I'm  sure  I  can't  imagine  how  she  could 
have  taken  this  cold,  for  she  hasn't 
been  out  of  this  room  in  more  than  a 
week,  and  I've  kept  her  playing  close 
to  the  register  or  the  gas-logs  all  day. 
I'm  sure  I've  been  very  careful." 

I  looked  at  the  little  one,  racked 
with  the  typical  cough,  breathing  pain- 
fully, burning  with  fever.  "No  won- 
der! No  wonder!"  I  said  to  myself; 
then  I  looked  at  the  poor  young  par- 
ents, and  had  not  the  heart  to  read  to 
them  the  lecture  on  ventilation  that 
they  so  evidently  needed.  It  was  hard 
enough  to  tell  them  what  ailed  their 
darling  without  that.  My  first  step, 
however,  was  to  transfer  the  little  pa- 
tient to  a  room  into  which  fresh  air  had 
been  permitted  to  enter,  and  where 
there  were  no  gas-logs  to  consume  the 
life-giving  oxygen.  But  it  was  too  late, 
and  ere  long  grief  and  desolation 
reigned  in  the  stricken  home. 

Other  children  have,  since  that  sad 
time,  come  to  console  them,  and  I  have 
found  opportunity  to  convince  the  par- 
ents of  the  need  of  thorough  ventila- 
tion in  all  sorts  of  weather.  But  I 
have  never  told  them  that  to  their  own 


ignorance  was  "due  the  death  of  their 
firstborn. 

Mr.  X.  had  taken  a  country  house 
for  the  summer  in  one  of  the  pretty 
towns  that  dot  the  Hudson  River,  near 
the  city  of  New  York.  His  family  had 
occupied  it  just  four  days  when  I  was 
hurriedly  summoned.  The  little  daugh- 
ter lay  very  ill  with  diphtheria.  The 
case  was  bad  from  the  beginning,  and 
although  every  effort  was  put  forth  to 
save  her,  before  a  week  had  passed 
death  had  claimed  her.  And  the  cause? 
The  local  doctor  declared  it  the  first 
case  in  that  town  for  months.  To- 
gether, then,  we  examined  the  house, 
and  found  a  storage  tank  in  an  upper 
room  filled  with  water  that  had  been 
unchanged  for  almost  a  year.  This  and 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  traps  in  the 
waste  pipe  were  still  as  dry  as  a  bone 
from  lack  of  use  for  an  equal  period 
told  us  we  need  seek  no  further. 
Surely  this  death  would  not  have  oc- 
curred had  the  parents  but  known  how 
needful  it  is  on  entering  an  unoccupied 
house  to  at  once  open  all  faucets,  and, 
by  simply  letting  them  run  for  hours, 
get  rid  of  the  stagnant  water  and  thor- 
oughly flush  all  the  traps  and  waste- 
pipes. 

That  same  summer  a  city  house  was 
closed  and  its  inmates  departed  for  the 
country,  leaving  behind  them  a  for- 
gotten barrel  of  garbage.  Ere  its  odor, 
which  the  hot  weather  soon  made  dis- 
agreeably noticeable,  could  be  traced 
to  its  source,  diphtheria  made  its  ap- 
pearance next  door,  and  two  young 
lives  paid  the  penalty  of  a  neighbor's 
careless  neglect. 

Granted  that  children  are  naturally 
more  or  less  susceptible  to  certain  seri- 
ous illnesses;  granted  that  even  with 
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the  best  of  care  they  may  be  exposed 
to  contagion  of  one  kind  or  another 
and  succumb  to  it;  are  these  then  not 
sufficient  reasons  for  parents  to  more 
carefully  seek  to  protect  them  from  the 
fatal  and  insidious  poisons  I  have  here 
referred  to  and  sought  to  point  out? 


The  dangers  they  threaten  may  not 
always  culminate  in  immediate  and 
deadly  disease,  but  without  a  doubt 
they  do  much  to  undermine  the  system 
and  thus  lessen  its  natural  ability  to 
withstand  any  other  illness  that  may 
assail  it. 


EARLY  SIGNS  OF  DISEASES  IN  CHILDREN. 


BY  ALICE  L.  ROOT,  M.  D.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


HI 


LL  who  have  charge  of 
children  should  learn  the 
earliest  indications  of  dis- 
ease. By  so  doing  they 
may,  in  many  cases,  avert  serious  con- 
sequences. The  exercise  of  a  little 
patience,  together  with  good  common 
sense,  saves  needless  heart-aches  for 
mothers  and  much  suffering  for  their 
children. 

When  a  child  is  taken  ill  it  no  longer 
runs  and  plays  with  its  usual  vivacity; 
there  is  at  once  a  change  which  should 
attract  the  attention  of  even  the  least 
observant.  The  merry  laughter  and 
frolic  of  a  healthy,  happy  child  cannot 
be  misinterpreted,  any  more  than  the 
cries  and  moans  or  unnatural  quiet  of 
the  suffering  one.  A  young  babe 
however,  has  no  other  language  than 
its  cry  to  express  its  distress.  To  the 
inexperienced  it  simply  gives  a  sus- 
picion that  the  baby  must  be  ill.  To 
those  who  have  seen  much  of  sick 
children,  it  means  something  more; 
for  from  the  cry  may  be  gathered  the 


cause  of  suffering,  whether  it  be  in  the 
head,  chest,  stomach  or  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

A  loud,  prolonged  and  passionate 
cry,  with  plentiful  tears,  the  legs  being- 
drawn  up  toward  the  body  during 
pain,  and  stretched  out  as  it  subsides, 
is  evidence  of  spasm  in  the  bowels.  For 
examination,  the  child  should  not  lie 
down,  for  in  this  position  the  bowels 
become  perfectly  tense,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  whether  pressure  causes 
pain  or  Avhether  the  cries  are  not  from 
fretfulness.  The  best  plan  is  to  dis- 
tract the  child's  attention  by  some 
method,  and  then  pass  the  hand  be- 
neath its  clothing.  If  there  is  no  ten- 
derness on  pressure  the  child  will  not 
cry  out.  If  it  should  occasion  pain, 
gentle  friction  will  often  aid  the  in- 
testines to  free  themselves  of  gases, 
and  thus  afford  speedy  relief. 

Lung  trouble  is  indicated  when  a 
slight,  suppressed  cry,  without  tears, 
follows  a  dry,  hacking  cough,  or  effort 
to  breathe  deeply.     Mothers  should 
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familiarize  the  ear  with  the  natural 
breathing  sounds  of  their  children 
when  in  health,  by  listening  with  the 
ear  pressed  against  the  chest,  front  or 
back,  except  over  the  heart.  The 
slightest  deviation  from  the  healthy 
sounds,  as  wheezing,  whistling,  or 
gurgling,  she  will  then  be  enabled  to 
quickly  discover  while  the  difficulty  is 
amenable  to  treatment.  The  frequency 
of  the  breathing  also  furnishes  reliable 
information.  This  is  best  tested  when 
the  child  is  sleeping,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  breathing  is  slower  dur- 
ing sleep  than  in  the  waking  hours. 
The  warm,  open  hand  should  be  laid 
gently  on  the  lower  part  of  the  chest 
and  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  outsicle  of 
the  night-dress;  each  breath  can  then 
be  counted. 

Up  to  the  age  of  two  years  the 
breathing  is  from  30  to  40  times  in  a 
minute,  the  frequency  afterwards  de- 
clining. Therefore,  if  the  respiration 
of  a  child  of  two  is  more  than  30 
per  minute,  or  that  of  the  child  of  five 
more  than  25,  we  have  reason  to  fear 
some  ailment  of  the  chest,  and  the 
doctor  should  be  sent  for  at  once,  that 
he  may  ascertain  its  exact  nature. 

Of  all  diseases  among  children,  in- 
flammation is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
and  fatal.  A  few  hours  delay  in  pro- 
curing medical  aid  may  nullify  the  best 
efforts  of  the  doctor.  If  the  disease  is 
in  the  head,  the  child  utters  sharp, 
piercing  shrieks,  and  in  the  intervals 
low  moaning,  or  perhaps  no  sound  at 
all,  but  lies  quiet,  apparently  dozing, 
till  the  pain  again  causes  the  shrieks. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  fever 
should  in  every  ease  be  early  ascer- 
tained. The  rise  of  temperature  can- 
not be  accurately  judged  except  by  the 


use  of  the  clinical  thermometer.  In 
young  children  the  instrument  is  best 
placed  in  the  groin,  one  leg  being 
crossed  over  the  other  to  keep  the 
thermometer  in  place  the  requisite  five 
minutes. 

The  natural  temperature  of  the 
body  of  the  child  is  a  trifle  higher  than 
98.5°  Fahr.  Should  the  temperature 
register  above  99.5°  it  may  be  regard- 
ed as  evidence  that  something  is 
wrong.  A  rise  to  101°  and  upward, 
persisting  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  will  give  cause  for  a  suspicion  of 
the  existence  of  some  serious  inflamma- 
tion, or  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
eruptive  fevers.  It  is  possible  for  tem- 
porary causes  to  suddenly  raise  the  heat 
of  the  body — such  as  over-fatigue  or 
indigestion.  Needed  repose  in  the  first 
case,  and  a  mild  purgative  in  the  last, 
will  restore  the  system  to  its  natural 
standard. 

In  torpidity  of  the  liver  and  biliary 
organs,  not  by  any  means  infrequent 
in  children  over-fed  and  otherwise 
pampered,  the  white  of  the  eyes  be- 
comes yellow,  the  complexion  muddy 
or  sallow,  the  tongue  dry  and  coated, 
the  appetite  capricious  or  failing, 
the  urine  high-colored  and  scanty, 
and  there  is  irregularity  of  the  bowels, 
either  constipation  or  relaxation. 
These  symptoms  of  digestive  disorder 
are  usually  accompanied  with  fever- 
ishness,  heat  of  head  and  drowsiness. 

The  excretions  from  the  bowels 
should  never  escape  observation.  If 
they  are  light-colored,  curdly  and  of- 
fensive, or  dark,  slimy,  bloody,  or  if 
they  contain  worms,  there  is  a  trouble 
that  requires  correcting.  Attention 
should  also  be  paid  to  the  urine. 

If  worms  are  present  in  the  stomach 
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or  bowels,  the  usual  symptoms  are 
grating  of  the  teeth  during  sleep,  foul 
breath,  hollow  eyes,  itching  and  bleed- 
ing of  the  nose,  the  face  being  flushed, 
pale  or  ashy  looking  and  the  appetite 
capricious. 

In  teething  children  the  gums  are 
often  found  red,  swollen  and  hot. 
Some  ailments  are  caused,  others  aggra- 
vated, by  this  process  of  nature.  It  is 
well  to  examine  the  mouth  in  teething, 
and  ascertain  the  state  of  the  gums. 
If  they  are  cool  and  the  bowels  are 
regular,  but  the  child  refuses  to  take 
its  food,  or  takes  but  little,  instead  of 
coaxing  or  forcing  it  to  eat,  medical 
advice  should  be  obtained.  For  want 
of  appetite  in  children  means  much 
more  than  in  the  adult,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  promptly  attended  to. 

A  wise  mother  will  early  teach  her 
child  to  put  out  its  tongue,  and  open 


its  mouth  to  show  its  teeth  when  told 
to  do  so.  It  is  sometimes  exceedingly 
difficult  to  examine  the  mouth  and 
throat  of  a  sick  infant.  It  is  always 
desirable  that  the  child  should  not  be 
frightened  or  lose  confidence  in 
mother  or  nurse,  by  being  forced  to 
submit  to  that  which  the  doctor  may 
feel  obliged  to  do.  A  very  good  plan, 
however,  is  to  gently  touch  the  lips 
with  the  finger,  and  the  child  will  in- 
stinctively open  its  mouth;  you  can 
then  quickly  run  your  finger  over  its 
tongue  and  draw  it  slightly  forward, 
when  you  can  see  perfectly  the  condi- 
tion of  the  throat,  feel  the  gums  as  you 
withdraw  the  finger,  and  note  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tongue.  Thus  you  have 
ascertained  all  you  wish  to  know  be- 
fore the  little  one  has  recovered  from 
its  surprise. 


HE  most 

in  the  world,  but  the  one 
who  in  many  homes  is 
treated  as  the  most  un- 
reasonable, is  rolled  up  in  a  small  bun- 
dle of  flannel  and  called  "The  Baby." 

During  the  early  weeks  of  life,  such 
a  superfluous  amount  of  kissing  and 
cuddling,  of  rocking  and  tossing  is  lav- 
ished upon  this  wee  person,  that  the 
baby  grows  into  the  tyrant  of  the 
home;  and  daily,  as  his  unreasonable 
demands  are  yielded  to,  he  clamors  for 
yet  more  sacrifices  from  the  family,  un- 
til in  many  cases,  instead  of  being  a  joy 


PUTTING  BABY  TO  BED 

BY   CAROLINE   HARDY  PATON. 

reasonable  bein 


and  delight,  he  is,  in  spite  of  his  ex- 
ceeding preciousness,  a  burden  of  care 
and  trouble.  Of  late  many  a  mother 
has  revolted  against  this  condition  of 
affairs,  and  while  loving  dearly  the  tiny 
pink  and  white  darling  who  is  the  joy 
of  her  heart,  has  declared  enmity  to  the 
autocrat  of  the  midnight  hour,  and 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  baby 
trained  by  what  is  generally  known  as 
theory,  but  what  is  in  reality  the  sim- 
plest common-sense.  Through  a  few 
years  of  experimental  use,  many  meth- 
ods which  at  first  seemed  radically  un- 
motherly  have  so  proven  their  reason- 
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ableness  and  wisdom,  that  they  now  ob- 
tain even  among  the  most  conservative 
mothers.  The  only  new-woman  theory 
on  the  care  of  infants  about  which 
there  is  much  discussion  to-day  is  that 
of  putting  the  baby  to  bed  sensibly — 
putting  him  in  bed  from  the  first 
month  at  a  reasonable  hour  and  in  a 
reasonable  way. 

Within  the  past  two  years  so  many 
babies  have  come  within  my  acquaint- 
ance who  have  proved  the  wisdom  and 
benefit  of  this  early  development  in 
self-dependence,  that  I  cannot  but 
think  half  indignantly  of  the  thou- 
sands of  mothers  who  never  allow 
themselves  or  other  members  of  the 
family  an  evening's  enjoyment  or  a 
night's  rest  because  "Baby  doesn't  go  to 
bed  till  the  rest  do,  and  doesn't  rest 
well  when  he  does  go."  Baby  would 
go  to  bed  at  six  o'clock  each  evening  if 
taught  to  do  so,  and  would  rest  well  if 
only  made  to  realize  that  rest  is  invari- 
ably required  of  him  at  this  time. 

Xot  long  ago  I  read  an  article  advo- 
cating rocking  Baby  to  sleep  until  he  is 
a  year  old.  The  statement  was  made 
that,  though  a  breaking-in  time  must 
come,  it  was  better  delayed  until  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  since  by  that  time 
Baby  was  able  to  reason  a  little,  and  the 
trial  to  him  was  less  severe,  the  battle 
of  shorter  duration.  It  was  also  af- 
firmed that  there  was  justice  in  putting 
a  year-old  child  to  bed  alone,  and  injus- 
tice in  so  treating  the  babe  of  a  few 
weeks.  Would  it  not  be  a  greater  in- 
justice to  rock  a  child  during  the  first 
year  of  his  life,  and  then  begin  putting 
him  down  to  go  to  sleep  alone,  than  it 
would  be  to  teach  him  in  early  baby- 
hood that  sleepy  time  means  a  quiet 
cuddling  up.  in   a   comfortable  bed, 


alone,  in  a  darkened  room?  In  in- 
fancy this  breaking-in  means  only  a 
vague  physical  discomfort.  To  the 
year-old  child  who  has  always  been 
rocked,  who  has  learned  to  love  the 
mother's  cradling  arms  and  the  lullaby 
song,  the  breaking-in  brings  not  alone 
physical  discomfort,  but  mental  an- 
guish and  dread,  and  necessitates  an 
entire  re-adjustment  of  the  child's  con- 
ception of  his  relations  to  life. 

In  my  own  home  the  first  baby  was 
rocked  to  sleep  for  six  weeks.  This 
statement  is  literally  true,  for  the  child 
was  a  sensitive  little  being,  and  when 
laid  down  after  being  rocked,  he  im- 
mediately wakened  to  be  rocked  again. 
Xaturally,  the  mother  did  not  regain 
strength,  but  grew  nervous  and  ex- 
hausted, and  her  condition,  reacting 
upon  the  babe,  made  him  more  excit- 
able and  more  difficult  to  care  for  as 
each  week  passed.  At  last,  in  despera- 
tion, we  resorted  to  the  "Spartan  lulla- 
by system."  On  the  first  night,  the  baby 
cried  for  two  hours  before  going  to 
sleep;  on  the  second  his  rebellion 
lasted  only  an  hour;  while  on  the  third 
he  yielded  after  fifteen  minutes  of  pro- 
test. On  the  fourth  he  acknowledged 
himself  vanquished,  by  cuddling  down 
in  his  blankets,  with  his  own  contented 
cooing  for  a  good-night  song. 

With  the  second  baby,  the  nurse  was 
cautioned  to  refrain  from  rocking  as 
much  as  possible,  and  was  directed  to 
allow  the  babe  to  lie  undisturbed  dur- 
ing the  day,  unless,  in  some  way,  it  ex- 
pressed discomfort.  When  two  weeks 
old,  the  little  lady  was  put  cozily  to  bed 
alone,  and  went  to  sleep  after  having 
coaxed  twenty  minutes  and  having 
given  hardly  a  cry.  This  was  really 
the  greater  part  of  the  battle  with  Baby 
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II.  As  these  experiences  have  been 
repeated  by  friends  who  have  tried  the 
same  method  (an  older  child  always 
being  harder  to  teach),  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  younger  the 
hild  the  easier  the  breaking  in,  both 
for  child  and  mother. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which 
is  forgotten  by  many  who  wish  to  fol- 
low this  plan  of  putting  to  bed.  If 
the  child  is  to  be  put  to  bed  reasonably, 
he  must  be  treated  reasonably  during 
the  day.  You  cannot  hope  to  hold 
him  in  your  arms  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing until  six  at  night,  and  then  lay  him 
down  in  bed  without  rebellion  on  his 
part.  How  many  of  us  realize  that  we 
are  not  to  train  our  children,  but  to  de- 
velop them?  That  we  are  not  to  grow 
them  or  hinder  them,  but  just  to  let 
them  grow?  This  fussing  with  and 
tossing  of  the  baby  is  unnecessary,  and 
is  injurious  to  him,  is  untranquilizing, 
and  retards  his  rounded  development 
into  self-control  and  self-activity. 

When  very  young,  the  babe  will  lie 
perhaps  a  moment  awake  before  we 
hear  the  coaxing  cry.  "When  the  cry 
comes,  lift  him,  turn  him  on  his  pil- 
low, and  he  will  lie  a  moment  longer. 
By  a  daily  practice  in  lying  alone,  he 
will  learn  his  own  resources,  and  be- 
fore long  five  minutes  of  waking  rest 
will  be  a  natural  and  not  an  abnormal 
expectation,  and  Baby  will  be  the  hap- 
pier and  more  healthful  for  every  min- 
ute of  it.  He  becomes  accustomed  to 
but  little  tumbling  and  tossing,  and 
this  time  of  quiet  consciousness  is  a 
wonderful  help  to  a  nervous,  excitable 
child.  As  he  grows,  let  the  times  of 
self-care  grow,  but  do  not  fail  to  oc- 
cupy the  growing  mind.  Place  within 
the  line  of  the  child's  vision  a  picture, 


a  bright  flower,  a  singing  canary,  or  (as 
Froebel  suggests)  the  swinging  figure 
of  an  angel,  which  can  be  put  in  mo- 
tion and  left  swinging  for  Baby  to 
watch.  At  three  months  Baby  Donald, 
having  been  gradually  developed  in  this 
way,  would  lie  contentedly  two  or  three 
hours  in  his  broad  nest  of  pillows, 
studying  first  a  tall  stem  of  Easter  lilies 
at  one  side  of  his  carriage  and  then' 
a  softly-tinted  picture  on  the  other. 

Still  later,  when  the  child  attains 
the  sitting  position,  toys,  soft  balls 
and  rattles  may  be  placed  within  reach, 
and  he  will  be  happier  and  more  tran- 
quil with  his  rubber  doll  in  the  car- 
riage or  padded  basket  than  he  would 
be  on  your  knee.  The  baby  who  is 
self-dependent  during  the  day  feels 
no  injustice  in  being  put  quietly  to 
bed  at  night,  and  learns  the  habit  much 
more  easily  than  the  one  who  is  tossed 
and  tumbled  twelve  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four. 

A  point  much  discussed  by  people 
everywhere  who  love  the  welfare  of  the 
children,  is  that  of  the  dark  room  for 
Baby's  sleeping.  To  me  there  seems 
every  reason  for  regarding  the  darkness 
as  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary,  for 
the  youngest  infant's  rest  at  night. 
The  question  as  to  the  healthfulness 
of  any  artificial  light  in  the  sleeping 
room  was  settled  long  ago.  But  most 
kindergartners  and  psychologists  tell 
us  that  fear  of  the  dark  is  a  natural 
fear,  and  that  since  Baby  cries  for  a 
light,  he  should  be  allowed  to  have  it. 
Why,  Baby  would  cry  for  the  batcher 
knife,  not  because  fear  of  being  with- 
out it  is  a  natural  fear,  but  because  he 
wants  the  butcher  knife.  Neverthe- 
less we,  realizing  the  knife  to  be  uncon- 
ducive  to  Baby's  welfare,  refuse  to  bus- 
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pend  it  over  his. crib  in  order  to  keep 
him  from  crying  while  going  to  sleep. 

The  infant  enjoys  the  light,  but  on- 
ly in  very  exceptional  cases  is  he  afraid 
of  the  dark.  This  fear,  which  is  so 
common  with  children  of  three  or  four, 
is  not  inborn,  but  is  acquired  during 
babyhood,  and  is  induced  at  that  time 
by  improper  environment,  and  by  a 
false  idea  of  the  child's  relation  to  Na- 
ture, suggested  to  the  child  in  the  train- 
ing given  by  the  parents  or  nurse.  The 
child  is  not  at  first  afraid  of  the  dark, 
but  during  babyhood  he  is  never  left 
in  the  dark  room  alone,  and  even  if 
he  sleeps  in  the  dark  he  is  rocked  until 
unconscious  of  his  surroundings,  and 
so  never  realizes  that  "God  made  the 
night  that  we  might  sleep." 

Of  the  children  I  have  known 
trained  in  the  natural  way,  not  one  has 
been  afraid  of  the  dark,  and  one  wee 
two-year-old  boy  with  whom  I  am 
closely  associated  walks  fearlessly  into 
the  gloomiest  room  or  the  blackest 
corner,  remarking  calmly  to  himself, 
"pitty  dark  in  here."  To  him  the  dark- 
ness suggests  only  sleep  and  rest,  and 
he  has  already  learned  to  associate 
a  dark  room  with  sound  sleep. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  putting  Baby 
to  bed  in  this  way,  we  must  be  regular 
in  the  hour  for  naps  and  bedtime. 
With  most  babes  six  o'clock,  or  at  lat- 
est seven,  should  be  the  call  for  sleep, 
until  they  are  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
and  in  the  babies  I  have  observed  this 
bedtime  brings  naptime  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  and,  during  the  first  eight 
or  nine  months,  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon. People  object  to  putting  Baby 
to  bed  at  six,  because  "he's  so  cunning" 
then.  Better  to  resign  him  at  six  and 
be  sorry  to  see  him  go  than  to  lay  him 


down  at  nine  after  he  had  fretted  and 
wearied  every  member  of  the  family, 
going  to  bed  yourself  exhausted,  al- 
most unable  to  sleep,  and  rising  in  the 
morning  unrefreshed,  irritable  and  ill 
prepared  for  the  day  before  you.  Be- 
sides, Baby  needs  just  those  three  hours' 
extra  rest.  We  have  rocked  the  babies 
to  sleep  so  long  that  it  seems  almost 
barbarous  to  put  them  to  bed  in  a  rea- 
sonable way.  It  is,  however,  a  natural 
sleep  in  a  natural  dark,  sought  and 
won  in  a  natural  way,  that  will  do  Na- 
ture's restorative  work  and  cause  Baby 
to  waken  each  morning  fresh  and  sweet 
for  sunshine  and  play. 

Settle  the  baby  comfortably,  then, 
at  six  o'clock.  Make  sure  he  is  well 
and  that  his  hunger  and  thirst  are  sat- 
isfied. Leave  no  loose  end  of  blanket 
that  might  be  pulled  over  the 
little  face.  Darken  the  room  and  come 
away,  leaving  him  in  absolute  quiet. 
If  he  cries  so  hard  as  if  to  injure  him- 
self, go  to  him,  soothe  him,  and  then 
put  him  down  again,  and  leave  him. 
Under  no  consideration  bring  him  out 
again  to  the  light  and  gayety  of  the 
family.  Sometimes  the  battle  may  be 
long  and  hard,  but  when  won  it  means 
evenings  of  rest  and  recreation  for  fath- 
er and  mother,  some  time  for  considera- 
tion of  the  other  children  in  the  home, 
a  happier,  more  healthful  baby,  and  a 
preparation  for  the  next  day's  duties 
such  as  an  evening  spent  in  rocking 
Baby  to  sleep  could  never  have  given. 

Of  course,  this  mode  of  procedure 
applies  only  to  well  babies,  but  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  such  babies  are  pos- 
sible to  most  of  us  if  we  are  ready  to  de- 
vote ourselves  to  the  beautiful  labor  of 
motherhood  with  wisely  directed  en- 
ergy. 


THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 

CHILD. 


BY  IVANONA  BRTSON  STURDEVANT. 


an 


ANG-UAGE  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  child's 
development  at  an  early 
stage,  for  language  widens 
the  child's  range,  while  in 
turn  the  development  of  the  mind  by 
perception  and  memory  assists  in  the 
learning  of  language.  Ideas  and  no- 
tions are  formed  in  the  mind,  and  we 
call  this  conception,  which  is  the  first 
form  of  thought-knowledge.  The 
child  now  perceives,  remembers,  and 
thinks.  In  addition  to  memory,  anoth- 
er form  of  representative  knowledge 
now  begins  activity.  The  child  turns 
down  one  chair,  sets  another  chair  be- 
hind the  first,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
string  it  has  a  complete  equipment  of 
horse,  buggy  and  harness,  and  takes  a 
delightful  ride.  Or,  if  a  girl,  she  sets 
her  little  table  with  her  tiny  dishes, 
and  then  sits  down  and  feasts  daintily 
upon  cakes  and  pies  that  exist  only  in 
her  mind.  This  "make-believe,"  as  we 
call  it,  indicates  the  development  of 
the  imagination. 

The  three  divisions  of  intellectual 
faculties  develop  so  nearly  together, 
and  combine  so  closely  in  their  devel- 
opment, that  we  are  liable  to  get  them 
confused  in  our  thoughts  unless  we 
keep  an  outline  well  in  mind.  Briefly 
stated,  we  can  remember  them  as  per- 
ception, memory  and  conception.  Of 


the  three  divisions  the  third,  concep- 
tion or  thought-knowledge,  is  the 
highest  and  most  important,  yet  de- 
pendent largely,  if  not  wholly,  upon  the 
two  preceding  divisions.  Unless  a 
child  perceives — observes^accurately, 
it  follows  that  its  thoughts  cannot  be 
clear  or  well  defined.  Unless  the  mem- 
ory reproduces  what  has  already  been 
perceived  or  observed  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy  and  precision,  the  compari- 
sons and  the  deductions  which  the 
child  makes  will  be  of  no  value  to  him. 
Unless  the  young  infant  perceives  and 
remembers  similar  and  dissimilar  ap- 
pearances and  sounds,  it  would  never 
learn  to  know  its  mother  from  the 
other  members  of  the  household.  The 
observance  of  likeness  and  unlikeness 
leads  to  comparison  and  classification. 
two  of  the  earliest  forms  of  thought- 
knowledge;  judgment  and  reasoning  are 
forms  that  develop  later.  I  cannot 
take  time  to  discuss  here  to  what  ex- 
tent a  young  child  reasons.  I  can  only 
state  that  I  believe  all  authorities  agree 
that  the  reasoning  faculty  is  used  very 
little  in  comparison  with  the  other  fac- 
ulties in  early  childhood. 

Its  language  indicates  largely  the  ex- 
tent, the  quality,  and  the  definiteness 
of  a  child's  conception,  or  thought- 
knowledge.  Slowness  in  learning  to 
talk,  however,  does  not  always  neces- 
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sarily  mean  a  retarded  mental  develop- 
ment, though  it  may  mean  that.  In 
rare  cases,  defective  or  imperfect  vocal 
organs  prevent  the  proper  utterance  of 
the  thoughts  the  child  already  has  de- 
veloped. More  frequently,  when  a  child 
is  slow  to  learn  to  speak  with  some  de- 
gree of  plainness,  the  trouble  is  due  to 
lack  of  proper  assistance  and  training 
in  learning  to.  produce  the  sounds  of 
which  words  are  composed.  The  way, 
then,  to  determine  whether  a  child  is 
slow  in  learning  to  think,  or  only  slow 
in  learning  to  speak,  is  to  observe  care- 
fully the  character  and  quality  of  the 
few  thoughts  to  which  it  gives  some 
sort  of  expression.  If  these  are  accu- 
rate, and  show  a  proper  appreciation  of 
what  it  has  had  opportunity  to  observe, 
then  we  may  decide  that  it  is  only 
speech  that  is  slow  of  development,  and 
not  lack  of  proper  conception  that  ails 
the  child.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  child  may  have  a  large  vocabu- 
lary, and  utter  its  words  plainly  and 
fluently,  and  yet  not  be  making  satis- 
factory mental  headway.  It  is  still  es- 
sential that  the  parent  observe  the 
quality  and  accuracy  of  the  child's  no- 
tions and  concepts  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  has  a  correct 
mental  balance.  Of  course  the  most 
natural  way  is  for  the  child  to  develop 
speech,  language,  thought,  expression, 
all  in  harmony  together;  but  I  have 
noted  the  above  exceptions  to  make 
plain  the  situation  of  those  who  may 
not  develop  in  strictly  the  normal  way 
and  yet  not  be  far  wrong. 

While  the  intellect  of  the  young 
child  is  gaining  strength,  its  sensibili- 
ties are  also  being  educated.  It  is 
learning  to  love,  to  dislike,  to  fear,  to 
desire,  to  enjoy  the  beautiful,  and  it 


is  glad  and  sorry.  Along  with  the  sen- 
sibilities, the  will  is  learning  to  assert 
itself,  and  very  unmanageable  these  lit- 
tle wills  become  sometimes,  unless  very 
patiently  and  skilfully  trained  by  lov- 
ing parents.  But  I  must  not  attempt 
a  discussion  of  this  topic  here,  for  it  is 
sufficient  for  a  long  article  by  itself. 

But  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  a 
child's  life  are  very  important  years.  It 
is  accumulating  or  should  accumulate  a 
vast  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.  What  it  learns,  and  how 
it  learns  during  these  years,  are  matters 
of  the  utmost  importance  when  the 
child  comes  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
school-life.  Sense-perception  is  keen, 
memory  at  its  best,  and  the  imagina- 
tion strong,  disproportionately  strong 
to  its  strength  in  later  years.  Upon 
its  training  at  this  early  period  depend 
the  child's  conception,  its  judgments, 
its  reasonings,  in  fact,  all  its  think- 
ing powers  of  later  years.  The  culti- 
vation which  is  received  by  the  emo- 
tional nature  determines  whether,  when 
grown,  the  individual  will  be  selfish  and 
egoistic,  or  unselfish  and  altruistic; 
whether  he  will  be  a  lover  of  truth, 
justice  and  virtue,  or  of  untruth,  law- 
lessness, and  disorder.  Upon  the  train- 
ing which  the  will  receives  during  this 
early  period  depends  the  strength  of 
purpose  and  the  stability  of  conduct 
of  the  adult  life. 

We  accept  without  question  the  fact 
that  knowledge  of  physiology  and  hy- 
giene is  necessary  to  the  proper  care 
and  culture  of  the  bodies  of  children, 
and  the  preservation  of  health.  Sure- 
ly, if  this  knowledge  is  necessary  to  the 
mother  that  she  may  properly  care  for 
her  child's  body,  it  is  quite  as  essential 
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that  she  should  know  at  least  some- 
thing of  the  laws  that  govern  its  men- 
tal and  moral  development.  We  con- 
sider it  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
teacher  include  a  study  of  psychology 
in  her  preparation  and  training  for 
work  in  the  school-room.  And  if  this 
study  is  necessary  to  the  teacher,  I 
ask,  why  is  it  not  of  more  importance 
to  the  mother,  who  is  responsible  for 
her  child's  development  during  those 
earliest,  tenderest  years  when  its  wel- 
fare is  entirely  in  her  care?  I  would 
not  have  my  readers  infer  from  this  last 
sentence  that  I  would  excuse  the  father 
from  responsibility  in  his  child's  train- 
ing. His  counsel  and  advice,  if  he  is 
the  father  he  should  be,  will  be  invalu- 
able to  the  mother;  but  it  is  true  from 
the  very  nature  of  things  that  it  is  the 
mother  who  must  give  the  child  the 
greater  portion  of  its  training. 

I  believe  that  very  nearly  all  moth- 
ers endeavor  to  give  their  children 
what  they  consider  right  and  whole- 
some instruction.  But  years  of  experi- 
ence in  teaching  hundreds  of  mothers' 
children  lead  me  to  believe  that  few. 
very  few  there  be,  indeed,  who  study 
the  laws  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  then 
proceed  to  apply  their  knowledge  to 
the  systematic  training  of  their  own 


children.  A  large  number  instinct- 
ively follow  a  good  course,  and  arrive 
at  approximately  correct  results;  yet 
who  can  say  that  even  these  might  not 
have  done  better?  But  the  greater 
number  proceed,  with  the  worthiest  of 
intentions,  in  a  haphazard  manner 
that  results  in  their  children  being 
over-wrought  in  some  respects  and 
strikingly  deficient  in  others.  It  is  this 
unsystematic,  unthorough,  and  incom- 
petent home  training  that  causes  the 
most  of  the  teachers'  difficulties  when 
children  come  to  attend  school.  Striv- 
ing to  undo  the  work  of  years  and  to 
correct  the  deficiencies  from  which 
children  are  suffering,  this  is  the  work 
that  makes  teachers  nervous  and  worn 
out  long  before  their  time.  Of  course 
there  are  some  teachers  who  do  not  un- 
dertake this  responsibility,  but  where 
they  do  not  you  may  set  them  down 
as  not  being  true  teachers,  but  merely 
wage-earners. 

It  is  struggling  against  the  tide  on 
which  it  has  been  borne  during  the 
previous  years  that  so  often  renders 
the  school  work  so  difficult  and  dis- 
couraging to  a  child.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  rarely  hears  parents  who 
have  given  their  children  thoughtfui 
and  intelligent  training  during  the 
early  years  complain  that  they  do  not 
make  proper  progress  at  school. 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents  : — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  We 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  " Problems"  are 
inevitably  croioded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an 
inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Slight  Disturbance  of  Sleep;  Toeing  In. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  girl  is  twenty-one  months  old, 
has  sixteen  teeth,  is  tall  for  her  age,  »nd 
weighs  thirty-three  pounds.  She  sleeps 
from  two  to  three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  from  7.30  at  night  until  7.30  in  the 
morning.  She  has  three  bottles  a  day;  one 
when  she  awakens  in  the  morning,  one  at 
11.30,  and  the  other  when  she  goes  to  bed. 
The  fourth  meal,  which  she  has  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  consists  of  beef  juice  and 
rice  or  oatmeal.  She  also  has  the  juice  of 
an  orange  in  the  forenoon.  There  are  times 
when  she  sleeps  well  all  night,  but  occasion- 
ally she  will  be  wide  awake  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  for  an  hour  or  two.  Other 
times  she  seems  to  be  dreaming,  and  talks  in 
her  sleep  and  grits  her  teeth. 

(1.)  She  is  happy  and  looks  well,  but  can 
she  be  in  perfect  health  when  she  is  so  often 
restless  at  night?  Her  bottles  are  of  pure 
cow's  milk,  with  lime  water  in  one  and 
milk  of  magnesia  in  the  other  two.  That 
was  ordered  by  our  physician  to  relieve 
constipation.  I  dislike  giving  her  so  much 
of  the  magnesia,  but  find  I  cannot  get  along 
without  it.  Can  it  do  any  harm?  She  will 
not  take  enough  of  figs,  prunes,  etc.,  to  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  thpm. 

(2.)  What  causes  a  baby  to  "toe  in"  a  lit- 
tle when  walking,  and  what  will  overcome 
the  difficulty?  R.  A.  C. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

(1.)  This  question  answers  itself.  If 
health  were  perfect  there  would  be  no 
departure  from  ideal  manifestations, 
but  the  symptoms  you  describe,  occa- 
sional wakefulness  or  a  dream,  may 
arise  from  any  slight  departure  from 
perfect  health.    The  constipation  you 


speak  of,  for  instance,  would  be  quite 
enough  to  cause  them  in  an  impression- 
able child. 

(2.)  The  toeing  in  is  the  natural 
position  before  birth,  and  perhaps  in  a 
slight  degree  at  birth.  The  tendency 
to  rotate  the  foot  outward  is  retarded  in 
some  children,  hence  the  intoeing  con- 
tinues after. they  have  begun  to  walk. 
Coax  the  feet  out  with  your  hand 
whenever  the  child  is  in  your  lap,  and 
if  it  persists  too  long  teach  her  to  toe 
out  when  she  is  old  enough.  All  this 
assumes  that  the  foot  is  not  deformed 
in  any  way. 

Remedies  for  Earache— Old-Fashioned  and 

Scientific. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  find  the  following  remedies  for  earache 
in  the  columns  of  a  prominent  household 
paper: 

"When  baby  cries  so  that  earache  is  sus- 
pected, try  blowing  a  little  tobacco  smoke 
into  the  ear.  It  will  usually  relieve  the 
trouble  immediately.  Another  good  remedy 
is  to  take  a  thick  slice  of  potato  and  toast 
it  brown  on  top  the  stove;  then  wrap  it  in  a 
woolen  cloth  and  hold  it  to  the  ear.  Still 
another  remedy  is  to  put  a  live  coal  into  a 
small  tin  pill  box  and  wrap  around  it  a  cloth 
saturated  with  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and 
camphor.  This  is  held  to  the  ear  in  such  a 
way  that  the  steam  is  blown  into  it.  An- 
other remedy  is  to  dip  a  piece  of  cotton  into 
sweet  oil,  and  then  into  black  pepper;  heat 
it  hot,  and  insert  it  into  the  ear.  Cotton 
dipped  into  hot  laudanum  and  placed  in  the 
ear  will  often  afford  almost  instant  relief." 

Does  Babyhood  approve  of  these  reme- 
dies? N.  N. 
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All  the  recommendations  are  clumsy 
methods  of  doing  simple  things.  In 
most  of  them  the  element  of  heat  (a 
good  remedy)  is  prominent.  There  is 
to  many  a  great  charm  in  doing  any- 
thing in  a  mysterious  way.  The  to- 
bacco smoke  has  warmth  and  the  ano- 
dyne effect  of  tobacco,  a  drug  which  if 
strong  enough  to  be  effectual  is  hazard- 
ous. The  potato  and  the  tin  pill  box 
both  furnish  heat.  The  laudanum,  used 
with  the  latter  and  in  the  last  prescrip- 
tion, is  of  undoubted  efficacy.  The 
camphor  or  the  pepper  are  likely  to 
make  such  an  irritation  as  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Better  than  all  these 
is  a  little  warm  water  poured  into  the 
ear  with  a  teaspoon  and  kept  warm  by 
a  source  of  heat  outside.  A  hot-water 
bag  is  the  most  convenient  thing,  but 
a  phial  or  flask  of  water  will  do.  So 
will  a  small  bag  of  hot  salt,  not  hot 
enough  to  burn,  of  course.  The  lau- 
danum may  be  mixed  with  water  put 
into  the  ear. 


Protrusion  of  the  Navel  :  Adhesion  of  the 
Prepuce. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Another  troubled  mother  comes  to  you 
for  advice  and  help.  My  baby  boy's  navel 
has  never  been  right.  The  cord  did  not 
come  off  till  the  fourteenth  day.  At  about 
four  weeks  proud  flesh  grew  up  twice,  and 
was  tied  off  by  the  doctor.  He  said  it  was 
caused  by  the  unusual  size  of  the  veins  of 
the  cord.  Then  the  navel  seemed  pouchy, 
and  for  several  months  the  child  wore  a  piece 
of  heavy  cardboard  upon  it,  till  the  shape 
seemed  right.  But  the  flesh  never  looked 
quite  natural;  it  seemed  tender,  and  at 
times  inflamed. 

Some  time  since  I  noticed  a  protrusion  of 
the  upper  part  or  just  above  the  navel,  and 
when  away  from  home  called  in  a  phy- 
sician. He  called  it  partial  rupture,  and 
prescribed  a  liniment,  to  be  used  twice  a  day, 
and  straps  of  adhesive  plaster,  with  a  piece 


of  cotton  in  the  center.  After  nearly  two 
months,  there  seemed  but  little  change.  At 
that  time  our  physician  was  called  for 
another  matter,  and  shown  the  navel.  He 
pronounced  the  treatment  of  no  use,  and 
prescribed  half  a  marble  held  in  place  by 
a  bandage,  rounded  side  next  to  navel.  I 
have  seen  that  treatment  condemned  in 
Babyhood.    What  shall  I  doV 

Having  read  your  article  on  phimosis,  1 
feared  Baby  was  not  right  in  this  respect, 
and  the  doctor  agrees.  He  says,  however, 
that  it  is  not  phimosis,  but  adherence  of 
the  prepuce,  with  granulations.  He  ad- 
vises tearing  it  with  the  thumb-nail,  but 
thinks  it  as  well  to  wait  a  year  or  two,  un- 
less it  seems  to  irritate  the  child.  A  few 
times  he  has  put  his  hand  there,  saying 
that  it  hurt.  He  is  now  22  months  old,  and 
as  happy  a  baby  as  you  can  find,  except 
that  nearly  every  night  he  cries  out  three  or 
four  times,  sometimes  having  to  be  taken 
up  and  quieted.  Much  of  the  time  he  sleeps 
on  his  stomach  with  his  knees  drawn  up. 
Does  the  rupture  cause  him  discomfort  when 
lying  down? 

A  Perplexed  Mother. 

Connecticut. 

We  think  you  are  in  error  in  suppos- 
ing that  Babyhood  "condemned"  the 
use  of  a  half  marble  as  a  truss  pad. 
All  there  is  to  say  against  it  is  that  it 
is  not  always  successful,  but  it  is  useful 
if  you  cannot  get  a  better  support. 

As  to  the  adhesions  of  the  prepuce, 
the  physician  may  have  some  reason 
for  preferring  delay,  but  unless  he  has 
we  should  rather  have  this  source  of 
irritation  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as 
practicable.  We  cannot  tell  how  far 
the  child's  apparent  discomfort  is  due 
to  the  rupture. 

Slow    Teething;     Suggestions  for  Starchy 
Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  fifteen  months  old,  has  only 
seven  teeth,  and  weighs  twenty-seven 
pounds.  I  feed  her  on  broth  and  milk  only, 
diluted  with  oatmeal  gruel.  The  doctor  says 
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her  slow  teething  is  due  to  insufficient  nour- 
ishment, and  advises  me  to  put  soda  crack- 
ers in  her  milk,  and  give  her  grits,  biscuits 
and  meat  to  eat.  Do  you  think  she  should 
have  them?  Are  crackers  better  than  light 
bread?  A  Southern  Reader. 

You  put  us  in  the  dilemma  of  choos- 
ing between  our  own  opinion,  formed 
on  general  principles,  about  a  case 
which  we  have  not  seen,  and  the  opin- 
ion of  a  physician  on  the  spot  who  has 
seen  the  case.  It  is  usually  safer  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  man  near  by. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  harm  in  tell- 
ing you  the  general  principles  which 
would  guide  us.  First  of  all,  the 
weight,  twenty-seven  pounds,  is  good 
enough  for  a  child  of  fifteen  months. 
The  teething  is  slow.  One  would  ex- 
pect all  the  incisors  and  the  first 
molars  in  a  breast-fed  child  of  fifteen 
months;  a  bottle-fed  child  might  be 
less  forward.  The  weight  and  the  state 
of  teething  are  all  the  facts  concerning 
the  child  you  give  us.  Perhaps  the 
physician  based  his  judgment  on  many 
other  things  which  you  have  not  told 
us  or  have  not  noticed.  However,  pro- 
ceeding on  these  two  facts  as  a  basis,  we 
should  say  that  backward  teething 
alone  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  us  to 
make  a  diagnosis  of  rickets,  that  form 
of  malnutrition  which  particularly  re- 
tards the  development  of  the  teeth. 
But  assuming  that  we  did  consider  that 
such  a  child,  whose  weight  was  beyond 
the  average,  was  really  insufficiently 
nourished,  what  would  be  the  food  we 
should  add?  Would  it  be  starchy  food, 
like  bread  or  crackers,  cereals  or 
potatoes?  Now,  for  the  proper  diges- 
tion of  starchy  articles,  they  must  be 
well  chewed  and  mixed  with  saliva.  A 
child  without  chewing  teeth  cannot 
chew  well,  but  if   he   had  abundant 


saliva  we  might  let  him  try  some  of  the 
starchy  articles.  But  they  must  be 
given  in  such  a  way  that  the  saliva 
shall  be  mixed  with  them.  This  is  not 
by  mixing  them  with  milk  to  be  quick- 
ly swallowed,  but  by  giving  them  as  dry 
as  possible,  so  that  they  must  be  sucked 
and  chewed  a  great  deal  before  swallow- 
ing. For  instance,  giving  a  crust  of 
bread  from  which  the  soft  part  has  been 
scraped  away,  or  a  slice  of  stale  bread 
browned  slowly  in  the  oven,  buttered 
when  cold  if  butter  be  desired,  is  a  fa- 
vorite method  with  us  for  accomplish- 
ing this  purpose.  The  kinds  of  soda 
crackers  we  are  familiar  with  are  gen- 
erally crumbly  and  not  very  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose.  If  browned,  as  be- 
fore described,  slowly  in  the  oven  to  a 
golden  brown  tint,  they  will  do  better. 
There  are  many  things  that  may  be 
given,  but  we  have  confined  ourselves 
to  the  questions  propounded. 


Seborrhoea. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  or  the  cure 
for  the  scurf  which  sometimes  forms  on 
babies'  heads?  It  is  not  exactly  like  dan- 
druff, being  soft  and  yellow,  but  forms  in 
small  scales  about  the  size  of  dandruff. 
With  my  three  children  it  begins  to  appear 
when  the  new  hair  begins  to  come  off.  It 
scrapes  off  easily  when  rubbed  with  vaseline, 
but  forms  again  in  a  week  or  two.  My 
nurses  have  told  me  never  to  comb  or  scrape 
it  off,  but  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  tell 
me  of  any  other  way  of  getting  it  off  or  any 
way  of  preventing  its  coming.  After  the 
hair  gets  long  and  thick  it  seems  to  become 
dry,  more  like  dandruff,  though  still  yellow 
in  color.  C.  F.  R. 

Oak  Park,  III. 

The  trouble  is  doubtless  what  is 
known  as  seborrhoea.  It  has  a  greasy 
form  and  a  dry  form,  the  latter  being 
called  dandruff.    Your  child  appears  to 
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have  the  greasy  form,  as  is  usual  in  in- 
fancy. There  are  some  superstitions 
still  surviving  against  the  removal  of 
this  so-called  "cradle  cap;"  but  they 
are  only  superstitions.  The  cause  of 
the  disease  is  an  over-activity  of  the 
glands  which  normally  secrete  the 
sebaceous,  or  unctuous,  matter  of  the 
skin.  The  cure  of  it  lies  in  keeping 
the  skin  clean  by  shampooing  with  soap 
or  slightly  alkaline  solutions,  and  after- 
ward applying  stimulating  lotions. 
Various  practitioners  have  their  favor- 
ite formulas. 


Proper  Shoes  for  Children. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  give  me,  through  your 
columns,  your  opinion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  having  a  baby's  shoes  made  different 


for  the  right  and  left  foot?  All  of  the 
shoes  which  come  ready-made  are  alike  for 
both  feet.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  little 
child's  feet  are  as  different  in  that  line  as 
an  adult's.  1  made  a  tracing  of  my  little 
boy's  feet  (aged  16  months),  and  the  con- 
cave cur .  e  on  the  inside  line  seemed  so 
very  slight  that  one  would  suppose  the  same 
shoe  might  fit  either  foot.  N.  A. 

Chicago. 

If  a  shoe  fits  at  all  it  can  fit  only 
one  foot.  "Straight"  shoes,  i.  e.,  those 
alike  on  both  sides,  can  be  worn  with- 
out injury  to  the  shape  of  the  foot  only 
when  very  wide,  especially  across  the 
toes.  The  tracing  of  the  foot  you 
made  misled  you,  because  you  traced 
the  margin  of  the  foot,  not  its  walking 
surface.  Wet  the  sole  and  let  the  baby 
stand  on  a  smooth  board,  and  see  the 
difference  of  the  sides. 


THE  CZAR. 


gprgralOT  the  Czar  of  all  the  Rus- 
anJ^y  sias,  but  one  almost  as  po- 
iaF^Cll     tent  in  his  little  realm; 

K3ar&Bfl|]  hence  his  sobriquet.  He 
is  one  of  those  "remarkable  children," 
of  course.  Theoretically,  his  parents 
recognize  that  there  may  be  other  boys 
of  his  age  as  bright;  practically,  they 
don't  believe  it. 

Ask  the  Czar  how  old  he  is  and  he 
will  reply  "Two  and  a  half."  Begin- 
ning life  with  thirteen  pounds,  he  has 
always  had  considerable  physical  sol- 
idity. It  is  a  spice  of  the  imperious 
that  won  him  his  title,  though,  like  a 
royal  soldier,  he  is  obedient  to  com- 
mand. No  one  so  ready  to  do  a  little 
favor,  to  bring  papa's  slippers,  to  carry 
the  dishes  for  mother. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  deny  that  the  child 
who  makes  a  fuss,  and  cries  for  the 


things  he  wants,  gets  them  more  often 
than  the  unselfish,  yielding  one.  In 
spite  of  determination  to  the  contrary, 
the  most  strict  disciplinarian  will  avoid 
a  battle  if  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  compensation,  it  is  the  child 
who  will  not  take  a  "tantrum"  that  is 
the  chosen  companion  for  pleasant 
jaunts.  These  things,  however,  often 
go  by  ages.  There  is  the  tantrum  age, 
the  curious  age,  the  "smarty"  age,  the 
"manly"  age,  when  the  boy  does  not 
like  to  be  kissed  by  his  female  relatives, 
and  various  other  stages  well  known  to 
the  student  of  boys. 

Some  unusual  experiences  helped  to 
spoil  our  Czar  a  little  for  a  time.  When 
only  a  year  and  a  half  old  he  was  sep- 
arated from  his  mother  on  account  of 
the  other  children's  contagious  illness. 
Seriously  ill  himself  during  this  time, 
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from  teething  and  the  hot  weather,  the 
little  fellow  was  much  petted.  On  his 
return  home,  the  tendency  of  discipline 
was  lax;  for  the  loss  of  one  child  made 
the  family  fearful  for  the  rest.  A  few 
months  afterward  an  attack  of  brain 
fever  threatened  the  life  of  our  little 
man,  and  left  him  in  such  a  state  of 
nervous  exhaustion  for  several  weeks 
that  he  was  humored  in  every  way. 
Those  who  have  had  experience  with 
this  disease  know  how  "flat,  stale  and 
unprofitable"  everything  is  to  the  pa- 
tient. A  favorite  plaything  is  eagerly 
greeted  and  petulantly  thrown  aside. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Czar,  in 
his  fits  of  disgust  at  everything  and 
everybody,  used  some  naughty  words, 
exclamations  that  his  older  brother  had 
heard  among  the  boys  and  used  in  hear- 
ing of  this  wee  boy.  That  brother  was 
about  cured,  but  what  were  we  to  do 
with  the  Czar?  He  was  too  sick  to  be 
spanned.  His  mother  limited  her  pun- 
ishment to  reproof,  and  trusted  to  time 
to  show  the  little  fellow,  scarcely  more 
than  a  baby,  the  impropriety  of  these 
exclamations — fortunately  not  "swear 
words." 

Jealous  of  the  new  sister  who  came 
to  take  his  place  in  his  mother's  lap, 
the  Czar  raised  his  hand  to  strike,  with 
"Na-ow,  baby!"  but  the  mother's  ap- 
peal for  the  "poor  little  sister"  melted 
his  wrath,  and  he  assumed  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  her — that  of  protector. 
From  that  he  occasionally  lapses,  but 
not  often.  "I  got  a  baby!  have  you 
seen  my  baby?  come,  see  my  baby!" 
greets  the  visitor  at  the  door. 

Says  the  Czar's  father,  "That  boy 
will  get  along;  his  feelings  are  tough; 
he  will  get  mad  before  he  feels  hurt." 
Not  so,  his  mother  thinks.  The  grieved 


lip  and  brimming  eyes  are  often  hid- 
den by  two  plump  hands  as  the  cour- 
ageous little  Czar  runs  to  chair  or  sofa, 
in  manly  silence  or  with  a  heart-broken 
cry,  after  being  scolded. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  differ- 
ence of  taste  between  members  of  the 
same  family.  Some  time  ago  the  two 
small  .brothers  were  playing,  the  blocks 
divided.  The  elder  boy  built  a  gas 
factory  and  laid  long  pipes;  but  the 
Czar  had  a  barn  and  sheep-fold,  where 
he  collected  his  small  stock  of  china, 
rubber,  pewter,  and  plaster-of-paris 
fowls  and  animals.  The  Czar  has  great 
sources  of  entertainment  within  him- 
self. We  hear  him  rehearse  his  fancies 
to  his  marbles  or  buttons.  Everything 
must  be  arranged  in  very  orderly  fash- 
ion; we  often  come  upon  perfectly  even 
rows  of  spools,  animals,  or  soldiers,  sug- 
gestive of  the  patient  little  fingers. 

When  the  Czar  sees  something  desir- 
able, the  question  comes  plaintively, 
"Where's  my  candy  gone?"  or  "Where's 
my  birthday  gone?"  He  thinks  that 
there  certainly  must  be  a  duplicate 
somewhere  for  him. 

Photography  being  his  mother's  fad, 
the  Czar  is  her  favorite  model,  because 
he  likes  to  have  his  picture  taken.  If 
allowed  to  assume  his  own  pose,  it  is  a 
graceful  one;  but  when  his  mother  tries 
to  arrange  him,  so  anxious  is  he  to  do 
exactly  what  she  desires  that  he  is 
limp  in  her  hands,  leaving  hands  or 
arms  just  as  she  puts  them,  but  with- 
out life. 

It  is  always  the  Czar  who  says  "Sing 
the  pananna,  mamma,"  and  wants  some 
lively  tune  to  which  he  can  march  or 
beat  his  drum  or  clap  together  the 
blocks  in  perfect  time.    He  used  to 
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ask  for  "Anurr  some  kind  of  diffrunt 
song." 

Every  child  has  his  own  dialect,  his 
own  peculiar  adaptation  of  our  difficult 
language.  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  early  efforts  of  children.  Said 

a  friend,  "Of  my  two  children,  F  

naturally  seizes  the  correct  expression, 
and  E  just  as  naturally  gets  every- 
thing wrong."  The  Czar  makes  great 
effort  at  accuracy;  indeed,  so  anxious 
was  he  at  first  to  get  in  all  the  letters 
that  they  were  not  always  in  their 
proper  sequence;  for  instance,  toast  was 
"s-toat."  This  boy  is  the  "earliest"  of 
three  children  to  attempt  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  th — with  varying  suc- 
cess. "Z-z-zthat"  it  was  at  first.  The 
Czar  is  very  particular  to  pronounce 
r,  but  string  is  "ecring,"  and  train  is 
"cram." 

When  first  learning  to  talk,  the  Czar 
would  say  "Go  b-bed,"  "down  f-floor," 
evidently  using  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  as  article  or  preposition,  or  both. 
Next,  just  as  some  people  stutter,  the  Czar 
while  formulating  his  thought  would 
begin  with  "no,"  as  a  sort  of  introduc- 
tory word,  as  "No — no — no — papa  did 
get  me  a  grum"  (drum).  Another  little 
peculiarity  was  the  use  of  "dear"  as  an 
unaccented  prefix,  even  alluding  to 
himself  as  "dear  Eobert."  This  prefix 
was  still  used  even  if  he  had  a  "grief:" 
"Dear  mamma,  go  away!"  "Dear  H. 


hurt  me!"  "That's  all"  served  the 
purpose  for  a  while  as  a  sort  of  suffix, 
also  unaccented.  "Dinner's  ready, 
that's  all"  (with  rising  inflection).  The 
Czar's  first  attempt  at  a  story  was  this: 
"And  a  boy  fell  down  in — a — water  and 
pinched  his  nose!" 

The  Czar  has  known  his  letters  so 
long  that  he  will  be  like  the  little  girl 
who,  when  asked  at  school  when  she 
learned  her  letters,  replied,  "Oh,  I  al- 
ways knew  'em!"  But  he  has,  perhaps, 
forgotten  most  of  them,  for  we  do  not 
encourage  any  undue  activity  of  the 
baby  brain. 

Unconsciously,  the  Czar  absorbed 
something  from  all  the  talk  on  the  is- 
sue of  1896.  One  cold  evening  his 
mother,  despairing  of  keeping  him  cov- 
ered and  in  bed,  told  him  of  several 
spiders  which  she  had  seen  and  killed 
on  the  floor,  and  of  the  bites  that  Baby 
had  received.  She  advised  the  Czar  to 
stay  in  bed  and  keep  his  feet  covered 
Leaving  the  room,  the  mother  was 
called  back  to  hear  her  son  remark,  in 
his  deliberate,  forcible  way,  "If  any 
gold-bugs  deb  on  me-ee,  I'll  tend  to 
them!" 

Eesponsive,  affectionate,  and  teach- 
able is  the  household  merry-maker. 
We  hope  that  the  strong  will  may  be 
guided  into  right  paths,  and  that  a 
good,  self-reliant  man  may  come  of  our 
little  "Czar."  H.  G. 
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THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  FROEBEL. 


BY   SUSAN   H.  HINKXEY. 


HE  use  of  words  is  perhaps 
not  more  instructive  in 
its  study  than  the  misuse. 
When  several  meanings 
have  gradually  become  associated  with 
any  one  word,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
use  this  word  always  consistently.  For 
example,  among  many  words  heavily 
laden  with  varied  meanings  a  conspicu- 
ous one  is  "common-sense,"  meaning- 
pretty  much  what  the  speaker  chooses 
to  attribute  to  it  in  any  given  instance. 
It  may  mean  simply  common-place,  a 
very  common  common-sense,  or  prac- 
tical in  all  that  pertains  to  every-day 
life,  a  less  common  common-sense. 
Again,  it  often  is  lifted  far  above  either 
of  these  definitions  into  not  simply  an 
ability 'to  do  well  that  which  lies  about 
one,  but  a  far-seing  power  which  en- 
ables one  to  act  not  only  in  harmony 
with  the  present,  but  with  forecast  of 
the  future.  It  was  this  sublime  com- 
mon-sense which  made  Lincoln  great. 

When  a  word  is  already  so  heavily 
burdened,  one  shrinks  from  adding 
even  the  petty  weight  of  a  personal 
fancy.  Yet  it  has  often  pleased  me 
to  feel  that  a  deep  common-sense  lie> 
not  alone  in  all  that  leads  to  action: 
rather  in  what  we  strive  for  and  do  not 
attain,  in  what  we  feel  and  do  not  ex- 
press, in  what  we  believe  for  no  other 
earthly  reason  except  that  we  do  be- 
lieve it.  To  be  brief,  in  the  unattain- 
ed  ideal,  the  unexpressed  hope,  and  the 
unreasoning  belief  there  lurks  a  com- 
mon-sense deeper  and  higher  than  any 
ability  in  the  so-called  practical  issues 
of  life.      Trulv,  the  ideal   and  the 


practical  are  far  more  closely  allied 
than  we  are  wont  to  fancy. 

An  Englishman  tells  the  following 
story  of  a  visit  to  Mr.  Emerson.  When 
on  one  occasion  they  were  discussing 
"some  problem  of  life"  in  the  garden, 
Mrs.  Emerson  called  her  husband 
away,  to  bring  wood  from  the  wood- 
pile. On  returning,  Mr.  Emerson  said, 
with  his  wondrous  smile,  "now  we  will 
return  to  the  real  things."  This  abil- 
ity to  see  the  real  in  the  ideal  to  me  is 
the  highest  type  of  common-sense.  It 
is  this  common-sense  one  should  bring- 
to  bear  upon  the  study  of  Froebel. 
Just  as  it  is  not  prayer,  but  the  mood 
of  prayer,  that  regenerates  mankind,  so 
it  is  not  Froebel,  but  the  -spirit  of 
Froebel,  that  elevates  the  mother's  at- 
titude toward  her  children.  In  many 
cases  we  should  not  wish,  even  if  we 
could,  to  follow  Froebel  in  every  by- 
path of  his  fancy,  but  surely  we  must 
admit  that  the  main  highway  of  his 
teaching  is  ever  the  road  for  us  to  take. 
To  quote  from  "The  Education  of 
Man:" 

•'Shall  we,  men  and  fathers,  and  perhaps 
mothers,  too,  not  at  last  be  frank,  and  cease 
to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  never-healing 
wounds  and  the  permanently  callous  places 
in  our  disposition,  the  dark  spots  left  in  our 
souls  by  the  ruthless  extirpation  of  noble 
and  elevating  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the 
days  of  our  misguided  youth  and  boyhood? 
Shall  we  never  see  that  noble  germs  were 
at  that  time  broken  and  withered,  nay, 
killed,  in  our  souls?  And  shall  we  not  heed 
this  for  our  children's  sake? 

"We  may  fill  an  important  office  :  we  may 
have  an  extensive  professional  practice;  we 
may  have  a  lucrative  business;  we  may  be 
expert  and  energetic ;  we  may  possess  a  high 
degree  of  social  refinement,  but  can  all  this 
keep  us,  when  we  are  alone,  from  seeing  the 
flaws  and  faults  of  our  inner  culture?  Can 
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it  destroy  in  us  the  feeling  of  incomplete- 
ness and  imperfection  chiefly  due  to  our 
early  education?" 

Here,  then,  is  the  very  essence  of 
FroebeFs  teaching.  Now,  because  we 
cannot  always  follow  Froebel  in  the 
ultimate  conclusions  as  to  the  direful 
results  of  wrong  training,  we  should 
not  be  driven  in  the  opposite  direction, 
to  scepticism.  This  is  as  childish  as 
is  the  little  girl  who,  when  her  com- 
panion's method  of  playing  disagrees 
with  her  own,  cries,  "I  won't  play  with 
you  any  more."  I  admit  that  in  what 
I  have  quoted  hardly  any  one  of  us, 
unless  addicted  to  melancholia,  takes 
as  black  a  view  as  Froebel  of  the 
"never-healing  wounds  and  the  per- 
manently callous  places  in  our  dis- 
position, the  dark  spots  left  in  our 
souls.7'  It  would  imply  self-deprecia- 
tion hardly  compatible  with  the  un- 
dertaking of  maternal  responsibilities. 
Yet  because  we  do  not  go  with  Froebel 
the  full  length  in  these  conclusions, 
shall  we  throw  up  the  book  and  say: 
"This  is  all  nonsense,  my  mother  and 
father  were  superior  in  every  way  to 
me.  They  did  with  me  as  best  they 
could.  If  I  am  'incomplete  and  im- 
perfect' (as  of  course  I  am  ready  to 
admit)  it  is  not  because  they  left  some 
germs  to  wither  and  even  killed  others, 
but  because  those  germs  either  never 
existed  or  died  from  self-neglect." 

Briefly,  in  our  respect  for  our  pa- 
rents and  our  past,  we  are  inclined  to 
assume  the  personal  responsibility  of 
all  our  limitations.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  as  far  as  our  filial  attitude  is  con- 
cerned, but  as  far  as  our  parental — de- 
cidedly no.  Toward  our  parents,  I  be- 
lieve, we  cannot  feel  too  strongly  our 
indebtedness,  toward  our  children  too 
strongly  our  responsibility.    And  par- 


adoxical as  this  sounds,  the  two  atti- 
tudes are,  after  all,  in  harmony.  For 
our  parents  lived  as  best  they  knew  up 
to  the  lights  of  their  time,  as  have  all 
parents  worthy  of  consideration  since 
time  began.  It  would  be  as  absurd  for 
us  to  close  our  eyes  to  all  progress  about 
us  because  we  venerate  "our  parents/' 
as  to  dress  our  children  in  pantalettes 
because  our  mothers  wore  them.  Every 
method  has  its  faults,  its  possibilities 
of  perversion,  and  will  till  the  millen- 
nium comes.  When  we  have  realized 
perpetual  motion,  and  a  few  other 
dreams  of  deluded  men,  we  may  hope 
for  a  method  of  rearing  children  to  per- 
fection— success  guaranteed.  But  mean- 
time we  may  as  well  make  up  our 
minds  that  whatever  course  we  pursue 
will  develop  its  own  faults.  These 
faults  will  vary  with  every  child. 
It  is  a  spiritual  common-sense, 
if  I  may  so  call  it  and  convey  my 
meaning,  which  we  must  direct  upon 
the  study  of  our  children.  While  keep- 
ing the  practical  issues  of  life  well  in 
mind,  for  present  needs  of  training, 
always  just  ahead  of  us  should  shine 
the  light  of  the  ideal  toward  which  we 
turn.  This,  I  think,  is  what  Froebel 
means  when  he  says:  "We  claim  to  be 
practical  men,  and  we  fail  to  under- 
stand the  requirements  of  genuine, 
true,  practical  life.  We  claim  to  be 
business  men,  and  we  vaunt  our  pru- 
dence and  foresight,  yet  we  do  not  com- 
prehend the  business  that  concerns  us 
most,  and  prudence  and  foresight  fail 
us  where  they  are  of  so  much  impor- 
tance." 

This  "light"  shed  by  the  parents  of 
children  apparently  ill-regulated  in 
youth  is  often  the  fundamental  cause 
of  their  maturing  into  fine  men  and 
women.    Not  that  I  here  advocate 
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loose  methods;  yet  if  I  were  at  this  mo- 
ment obliged  to  give  up  my  own  chil- 
dren— and  more  than  this  I  cannot 
say — I  should  prefer  to  give  them  to 
the  woman  of  fine  nature  who,  to  speak 
in  FroebePs  own  language,  would  seek 
to  develop  the  divine  essence  of  the  in- 
dividual into  its  greatest  self-activity 
(sometimes  perhaps  at  the  expense  of 


apparent  good  discipline),  rather  than 
to  the  woman  whose  one  aim  would  be  a 
certain  surface  discipline.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  sure  that  it  is  possible  for 
every  mother  who  sets  her  face  in  the 
direction  Froebel  (with  such  religious 
enthusiasm)  leads,  to  attain,  if  not,  per- 
haps, her  dearest  hopes,  yet  at  least 
maternal  peace. 


CHILDREN  AS  FINANCIERS. 


BY  ALICE  B.  PERKINS. 


SUCCESSFUL  business  or 
professional  career  is  a 
very  desirable  attainment 
in  this  busy,  money-mak- 
ing, money-spending  age,  and  while 
such  success  should  not  be  the 
first  and  only  ambition,  it  certainly 
is  a  potent  factor  in  the  making  of 
a  useful  and  happy  life.  It  is  a 
deplorable  fact,  therefore,  that  we 
so  often  come  in  contact  with  peo- 
ple who  are  honest  and  industrious,  tal- 
ented, maybe,  yet  totally  unable  to 
manage  successfully  their  financial  af- 
fairs. Eepeated  failure  rewards  their 
patient  efforts  to  "get  ahead  a  little," 
and  they  often  come  at  last  to  abso- 
lute want  or  dependence  upon  others, 
after  long  lives  of  toil  and  hardship. 
Such  cases  are  pitiful  indeed,  and  can- 
not fail  to  arouse  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy; for  the  sole  cause  of  their  contin- 
ued misfortune  seems  to  be  incompe- 
tency or  ignorance  in  business  mat- 
ters. 

In  thinking  of  this  subject,  the  ques- 
tion has  occurred  to  me  whether  pa- 
rents are  not  in  some  measure  to  blame 
for  the  great  number  of  such  cases.  Is 
if  not  possible  that,  in  neglecting  this 
vital  point  in  the  training  of  their  chil- 


dren, they  are  paving  the  way  for  their 
future  distress  and  failure?  Of  course, 
there  are  individuals  who  have  a  nat- 
ural aptitude  in  this  direction,  and  will, 
indirectly  and  without  help,  pick  up  the 
knowledge  they  need,  and  succeed  any- 
way. For  such,  particular  training 
would  be  only  an  added  advantage, 
while  to  those  less  gifted  by  nature, 
the  benefit  would  be  immeasurable. 
Some  one  has  aptly  said  that  the  three 
great  principles  of  financial  success  are, 
how  to  get  money,  how  to  save  money, 
and  how  to  spend  money. 

Eegarding  the  first,  many  maintain 
that  the  only  way  to  teach  a  child  the 
value  of  money  is  to  make  him  earn 
it.  Accordingly,  since  he  is  too  young 
to  be  of  service  to  the  world  at  large, 
they  pay  him  cash  for  the  many  little 
services  performed  about  the  house. 
To  me,  this  seems  all  wrong.  Why 
should  we  go  on  doing  everything  pos- 
sible for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
our  children  and  demand  nothing  in 
return,  except  that  which  is  paid  for  in 
money?  How  can  we  truthfully  tell 
them  they  really  earn  what  they  re- 
ceive when  they  owe  an  ever-increasing 
debt  to  father,  mother,  and  the  home, 
greater  already  than  they  can  ever 
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repay?  Let  us  not  foster  the  spirit  of 
greed  and  selfishness  in  our  children 
by  paying  them  for  duties  that  should 
be  performed  for  love  and  conscience 
sake. 

However,  should  the  children  desire 
to  earn  a  little  money  outside  the  home 
duties,  and  concoct  some  harmless 
scheme  for  so  doing,  we  need  not  cloud 
their  bright,  eager  faces  by  frowning 
upon  their  small  efforts.  Eather  let  us 
encourage  them;  be  interested  and  as- 
sist them;  then,  if  they  succeed,  well 
and  good;  if  they  fail,  they  have  learned 
a  lesson  from  the  best  of  all  teachers — 
experience.  And  we  may  take  this  op- 
portunity to  impress  upon  their  young 
minds  the  necessity  of  waiting,  learn- 
ing and  growing;  trying  in  the  little 
work  given  them  to  do  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  work  of  men  and  women 
by  and  by. 

I  will  now  give,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  plan  which,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, we  have  adopted  in  our  home  for 
our  two  boys,  aged  eight  and  six  years, 
and  which,  after  following  it  for  nearly 
two  years,  I  can  heartily  recommend. 

The  first  day  of  every  month  each 
child  is  given  an  allowance  of  twenty- 
five  cents — not  as  a  reward,  or  in  pay- 
ment for  services,  but,  as  one  of  the 
children  puts  it.  "  'cause  papa  loves  us 
and  we're  his  little  boys."  Ten  cents  of 
this  amount  he  is  expected  to  deposit 
at  once  in  his  savings  bank  to  establish 
a  fund  from  which  he  may  draw  only 
in  cases  of  emergency,  at  holiday  or 
birthday  seasons,  or  for  the  purchase 
of  some  long-desired  article,  the  pos- 
session of  which  requires  long  and 
careful  saving.  Five  cents  goes  into 
his  "charity  box."  This  he  is  at  liberty 
to  give  as  he  chooses  to  any  charitable 


object.  Sometimes  it  is  given  in 
church  or  Sabbath  school  collections; 
or  it  may  be  saved  up  for  some  months 
and  used  to  give  a  poor  child  some  ex- 
tra pleasure  at  Thanksgiving  or  Christ- 
mas time.  The  remaining  ten  cents  of 
the  allowance  is  spending  money,  and 
this  the  child  places  in  his  pocket-book 
and  carries  with  him  "just  like  papa." 
He  may  spend  it  in  any  way  he  desires, 
or  save  it  if  he  is  able  to  resist  the 
many  temptations  to  spend;  and  here 
again,  experience  will  do  a  greater  and 
far  more  satisfactory  work  than  any 
amount  of  wise  talk.  Of  course  the 
sum  given  is  small,  but  it  will  for  that 
very  reason  encourage  carefulness  in 
spending. 

Many  children  are  very  annoying  be- 
cause of  their  constant  teasing  for 
money  or  sweets,  but  with  a  regular  al- 
lowance, and,  of  course,  the  firm  under- 
standing that  not  a  cent  more  is  to  be 
forthcoming  until  the  next  month, 
they  will  soon  accommodate  themselves 
to  that  amount,  and  will  govern  their 
buying  accordingly. 

Our  boys  never  think  of  asking  for 
money  with  which  to  buy  candy  or 
toys,  and  while  the  possession  of  their 
own  spending  money  gives  them  a  cer- 
tain independence  and  manliness,  they 
often  come  with  a  funny,  important  air 
and  ask  advice  about  the  wisdom  of 
some  contemplated  purchase.  Each 
child  is  also  provided  with  a  small 
account  book  in  which,  in  the  sim- 
plest manner  possible,  and  with  con- 
siderable assistance,  he  keeps  account  of 
all  the  money  he  receives  or  spends. 

Tt  is  our  desire  and  intention,  as  the 
children  grow  older,  to  increase,  grad- 
ually, the  allowance,  requiring  them, 
at  the  same  time,  to  provide  themselves 
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with  certain  small  articles  of  clothing, 
such  as  handkerchiefs,  neckties,  mit- 
tens, etc.;  also  the  pencils  and  tablets 
necessary  for  use  at  school.  This  will 
not  only  teach  thoughtful  buying,  but 
will  discourage  carelessness  and  waste- 
fulness with  their  belongings.  As  time 
goes  on,  the  amount  may  be  increased 
until  they  may  be  trusted  with  all  their 
own  buying—clothing,  books  and  per- 
sonal effects. 

It  seems  to  me  this  plan,  thought- 
fully and  wisely  carried  out,  cannot 
fail  to  teach  children,  as  they  grow  to 


manhood  and  womanhood,  the  true  val- 
ue of  money,  as  well  as  how  to  save 
and  to  spend  judiciously.  Then,  when 
the  time  comes  for  them  to  take  their 
places  among  the  busy  workers  of  the 
world,  taking  upon  their  young  shoul- 
ders the  -responsibility  of  their  own 
affairs  and  perhaps  those  of  others, 
they  may,  with  confidence  and  ability 
born  of  long  years  of  training,  conduct 
the  business  of  life,  and  thus  promote 
to  a  large  extent  the  comfort,  happiness 
and  usefulness  of  their  own  lives  and 
those  dependent  on  them. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Amielon  ~ 1      liaVe  C0Pied 

English  from  "Amiel's  Jour- 

Home  Life-      naF  (m  the  tmnsla. 

tion  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward)  an  arti- 
cle on  English  home  life  which  I  ven- 
ture to  send  you,  that  you  may  publish 
it  in  Babyhood  if  it  seems  to  you  suit- 
able. It  has  been  so  helpful  and  sug- 
gestive to  me  that  I  felt  a  strong  wish 
that  it  might  come  to  the  notice  of 
many  mothers. — L.  M.  N.,  Antwerp, 
Ohio. 

"9th  Oct.,  1872. — I  have  been  taking 
tea  at  the  M's.  These  English  homes 
are  very  attractive.  They  are  the  rec- 
ompense and  the  result  of  a  long-lived 
civilization  and  of  an  ideal  untiringly 
pursued.  What  ideal?  That  of  a 
moral  order  founded  on  respect  for 
self  and  for  others,  and  on  reverence 
for  duty — in  a  word,  upon  personal 
worth  and  dignity.    The  master  shows 


consideration  for  his  guests,  the  chil- 
dren are  deferential  to  their  parents, 
and  every  one  and  everything  has  its 
place.  They  understand  both  how  to 
command  and  how  to  obey.  The  little 
world  is  well  governed  and  seems  to  go 
of  itself;  duty  is  the  genius  loci,  but 
duty  tinged  with  a  reserve  and  self- 
control  which  is  the  English  charac- 
teristic. The  children  are  the  great 
test  of  this  domestic  system — they  are 
happy,  smiling,  trustful,  and  yet  no 
trouble.  One  feels  that  they  know 
themselves  to  be  loved,  but  that  they 
know  also  that  they  must  obey.  Our 
children  behave  like  masters  of  the 
house,  and  when  any  definite  order 
comes  to  limit  their  encroachments 
they  see  in  it  an  abuse  of  power,  an 
arbitrary  act.  Why?  Because  it  is 
their  principle  to  believe  that  every- 
thing turns  round  them.    Our  children 
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may  be  gentle  and  affectionate,  but 
they  are  not  grateful,  and  they  know 
nothing  of  self-control. 

"How  do  English  mothers  attain  this 
result?  By  a  rule  which  is  impersonal, 
invariable  and  firm;  in  other  words,  by 
law  which  forms  man  for  liberty,  while 
arbitrary  decree  only  leads  to  rebellion 
and  attempts  at  emancipation.  This 
method  has  the  immense  advantage  of 
forming  characters  which  are  restive 
under  arbitrary  authority  and  yet 
amenable  to  justice,  conscious  of  what 
is  due  to  them  and  what  they  are  to 
others,  watchful  over  conscience  and 
practised  in  self-government.  In  every 
English  child  one  feels  something  of 
the  national  motto,  'God  and  My 
Eight/  and  in  every  English  household 
one  has  a  sense  that  the  home  is  a 
citadel,  or,  better  still,  a  ship  in  which 
every  one  has  his  place.  Naturally  in 
such  a  world  the  value  set  on  family 
life  corresponds  with  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing it;  it  is  sweet  to  those  whose 
efforts  maintain  it." 


— In  a  recent  issue 

Another  Musical       f  BABTHOOD  a  let- 
Family. 

ter  by  "M.  A.  M.," 
on  the  musical  development  of  her 
bright  little  boy,  moves  me  to  tell  of  my 
own  babies'  progress  in  that  line. 
These  babies  are  four,  and  have  all 
shown  an  early  fondness  for  music. 

When  a  wee  baby,  our  first  daughter 
put  up  a  trembling  lip  and  cried  on  my 
singing  "Sweet  and  Low,"  as  I  rocked 
her  to  sleep.  I  tested  her  by  changing 
to  other  airs;  on  my  coming  back  to 
the  tender  strains  of  that  well-known 
lullaby  there  was  always  the  grieved 
look,  with  tears. 

When  about  eighteen  months  old, 


this  little  girl  sang  her  first  tune,  ''Lit- 
tle Boy  Blue,"  in  Mary's  version,  "Bah- 
b-boo,"  and  when  she  was  about  four 
years  old  she  could  carry  the  soprano  of 
any  tune  while  her  father  accompanied 
her  in  bass  or  tenor,  and  I  in  alto.  At 
this  time  also  she  picked  up  alto,  which 
she  sang  quite  well.  Later,  Mary 
worked  away  at  the  piano  until  she 
could  play  two  parts  of  her  favorite 
songs. 

A  great  feature  in  the  first  year  at 
school  was  the  singing,  and  on  our 
Sabbath  afternoon  family  gathering 
around  the  piano,  six-year-old  Mary 
always  selected  the  hymns  and  led  us 
all.  The  two  little  boys  who  are 
next  in  order  began  singing  before  a 
year  and  a  half  old.  But  the  fourth 
baby  is  of  all  the  earliest  in  musical  de- 
velopment. Like  her  sister  she  showed, 
when  very  small,  a  great  susceptibility  to 
plaintive  music.  At  eleven  months, 
before  she  could  walk,  she  would  beat 
on  the  boys'  drums  in  perfect  time. 
The  first  time  that  she  did  so  I  thought 
it  was  by  accident,  but  when  she  kept 
on  beating  with  both  drum  sticks, 
"Boom,  boom,  boom-boom-boom," 
again  and  again,  it  was  unmistakable. 
The  next  step  was  keeping  time  to 
"Bye,  0  Baby,"  as  I  rocked  her,  irHm, 
hm,  hm-hm-hm."  As  soon  as  she 
could  walk  (at  about  twelve  months), 
she  would  follow  her  brothers,  march- 
ing to  the  sound  of  the  piano,  and  keep 
time  with  her  voice,  as  the  feet  were 
too  toddling  and  her  steps  too  short. 
About  this  time  she  began  singing 
correctly.  The  first  tune  that  I  no- 
ticed was  the  chorus  of  "Marching 
Through  Georgia,"  sung  entirely 
through  as  Baby,  all  unconscious  of 
notice,  played  in  her  "pen."    Ruth  has 
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a  preference  for  choruses  and  usually 
sings  only  snatches,  breaking  forth  lus- 
tily sometimes,  or  humming  gently  to 
herself.  She  has,  however,  often  shown 
her  ability  to  carry  a  tune  through, 
every  note  correct.  Now  (at  sixteen 
months)  she  takes  up  new  tunes  quick- 
ly. The  words,  of  course,  she  does 
not  sing;  her  song  word  is  "ha-ha"  or 
"da-da."  Among  the  tunes  that  she 
sings  I  may  mentioD  "Stepping  in  the 
Light,"  "Boy  Blue,"  "Bo-Peep," 
"Ride  Away,"  "Bye,  0  Baby,"  "Throw 
Out  the  Life-line,"  "I  am  so  glad  that 


Jesus  loves  me,"  "0,  0,  0,  who 
wouldn't  go?"  One  lullaby  has  an  ac- 
companiment which  varies  from  the  air 
a  little,  but  Baby  carries  the  air  and 
follows  while  I  play. 

In  this  college  town  every  boy  has 
a  repertoire  of  college  "yells/3  Baby 
Ruth's  brothers  have  often  exercised 
their  lungs  in  this  way,  and  it  was 
much  to  our  amusement  the  other  day 
that  Baby  started  off  with 
"Booka-booka-booka-booka,  bah,  bah, 
bah, 

"Wah-wah,  wah-wah,  wah,  wall,  wah." 


or  lit 

1  A  BABY  § 

\|jf  may  struggle  along  on  a  food  that  is  unsuited  \|/ 

\fo  to  him,  but  how  rapid  the  change  and  how 

\|jf  quickly  nature  asserts  herself  when  a  proper  \|/ 

\|jf  food  is  given !      The  little  one  begins  to  in- 

crease  in  weight,  his  cheeks  grow  round  and  \|/ 

\|/  pink,  his  eyes  are  bright,  he  laughs  and  crows  \i/ 

\h  all  day  long;   he  is  no  longer  "hungry  all  \b 

to  the  time,"  but  seems  like  a  different  child.  \|> 

\li  Mellin's  Food  is  immediate  and  permanent 

to  in  its  effect,  because  it  is  fitted  to  the  infantile  \|/ 

\ii  digestion  and  contains  sufficient  and  proper  \|/ 

nourishment  for  the  baby.  \fa 

to  —  to 

m  One  of  our  babies  was  quite  sick  and  not  able  to  retain  to 

food  on  his  stomach.    I  commenced  giving  Mellin's  Food  il/ 

\k'  according  to  the  formula  in  your  book  and  the  result  has  -y- 

\9t  been  most  satisfactory.    The  child  is  now  doing  well  and  W 

\k't  gaining  flesh.  WAV 

^  Mrs-  A.  D.  PARY,  Matron,  T 

'ff  Florence  Crittenton  Mission,  High  and  Stiles  Sts.,  Baltimore.  \'J 

>*/    \i/ 

Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do j  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample 

w  of  Mel/in 's  Food  free  of  all  expense.  \l/ 

to  to 

yfr  DOLIBER-GOODALE  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  (ft 
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The  musical  development  of  chil- 
dren has  always  been  of  interest  in  our 
home,  and  I  have  often  wondered  how 
mothers  manage  to  amuse  their  chil- 
dren without  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of 
music  throughout  all  the  home  plavs. 
— H.  L.  G. 


— It  is  said,  "we  are 
EnncL  the  Soil.  known  by  the  com- 
pany we  keep."  Per- 
haps the  thought  does  not  often  en- 
ter mothers'  minds  that  the  little  ones 
entrusted  to  our  care  have  nothing  to 
do  with  choosing  the  one  who  is  to  be 
their  closest  companion  through  child- 
hood days — the  mother.  How  earnest- 
ly we  should  therefore  strive  to  mak<* 
ourselves  fit  companions  for  the  inno- 
cent ones! 


Mothers  are  anxious  for  their  odul- 
dren  to  be  good  in  every  way,  and,  ala#( 
so  often  look  for  budding  plants  in  soil 
that  has  never  been  enriched,  and  tke 
seed  of  that  which  we  purpose  to  have 
has  never  been  sown.  "It  is  as  dif- 
ficult to  put  a  full  grown  grace  into  a 
soul  as  it  is  to  transplant  a  full  grown 
tree."  Mothers,  enrich  the  soil;  see 
that  your  children  from  infancy 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  love,  gentle- 
ness, kindness,  politeness  and  firmness. 

"Thank  you,"  to  our  children  when 
they  have  waited  upon  us;  "Please/' 
when  a  request  is  made;  "Excuse  me," 
if  a  toy  is  accidentally  brushed  aside — 
these  are  seeds  which,  if  dropped  daily, 
will  soon  take  root,  and  great  is  the  re- 
ward, for  we  reap  that  which  we  sow. — 
M.  L.  E. 
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MIXED  FEEDING. 
I. 

BY  LEROY  If.   YALE,    M.  D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


HERE  is  a  belief  that  "mixed 
feeding,"  that  is  to  say, 
the  nourishing  of  an  in- 
fant partly  by  breast  milk 
ina  partly  by  artificial  food,  is  more 
harmful  than  is  artificial  feeding  alone. 
The  writer  is  so  often  questioned  as  to 
the  truth  of  this  belief  that  he  thinks 
it  to  be  one  quite  commonly  held.  The 
belief  is  not  a  correct  one  in  the  large 
way,  and  often  has  done  harm:  there- 
lore  n  seems  worth  while  to  inquire 
into  its  probable  origin,  and  to  point 
out  the  general  indications  of  mixed 
feeding  and  the  methods  of  carrying  it 
out. 

The  prevalence  of  the  belief  is  not 
easily  accounted  for,  but  its  occasional 
presence  doubtless  depends  upon  single 
instances  where  the  mixed  feeding  was 
not  successful,  and  was  charged  with 
causing  the  harm  done,  which  was  real- 
ly due  to  one  or  both  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  mixed  diet,  and  not  to 
their  mixing.  For  instance,  it  some- 
times occurs,  although  relatively  rare- 
ly, that  the  breast  milk  is  not  simply 
inadequate,  but  is  unsuitable,  and  dis- 
tinctly disagrees  with  the  child.  It  will, 
or  at  least  may,  continue  to  disagree 
alter  artificial  food  is  added,  and  in 
such  a  case  a  properly  selected  and  ad- 


justed artificial  food  would  be  better 
alone.  Again,  a  breast  milk  may  be 
simply  inadequate  by  reason  of  its  poor 
quality,  but  the  infant's  digestive  pow- 
er, partly,  at  least,  because  of  being  ac- 
customed to  such  inadequate  food,  may 
be  equally  weak,  and  by  so  much  unable 
to  deal  with  an  artificial  food  which 
would  agree  with  most  children  of  its 
age.  But  in  practice  the  cause  of  the 
failure  is  usually  the  improper  consti- 
tution of  the  artificial  food. 

The  means  of  determining  whether 
the  breast  milk  is  bad  in  quality  or  sim- 
ply inadequate  in  amount  cannot  be 
here  detailed.  So  far  as  the  mother 
can  by  herself  form  a  judgment,  she 
will  be  guided  by  the  following  test: 
If  the  child  is  not  ill,  digests  what  it 
gets,  but  does  not  gain  properly,  or 
seems  not  satisfied  after  suckling,  or  is 
again  too  soon  hungry,  the  supply  is 
presumably  inadequate.  If,  however, 
(and  especially  if  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  symptoms)  the  child  shows 
signs  of  indigestion,  vomits,  or  has  di- 
arrhoea, it  is  fair  to  suspect  that  the 
composition  of  the  milk  is  in  some  way 
faulty. 

But  it  is  assumed  that  a  conclusion 
has  been  readied.  If  the  milk  is 
unsuitable  and  cannot   be  improved, 
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then  it  is  to  be  abandoned.    If  it  be 
only  insufficient;,  it  would  better  be 
used  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  its  inade- 
quacy made  good   by   artificial  food. 
The  exact  number  of  feedings  neces- 
sary  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
degree  in  which  the  supply  of  breast 
milk  holds  out  either  in  quantity  or 
quality,    the  latter   especially  being 
judged  of,  in  the  absence  of  chemical 
analysis,  by  the  satisfaction  and  thriv- 
ing of  the  child.    It  is  better,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  give  food,  if  but 
few  feedings  are  needed,  at  evening,  in 
order  that  the  child  may  go  to  sleep 
well  satisfied,  and  be  more  likely  to  al- 
low its  mother  to  sleep,  which  again 
tends,  by  resting  her,  to  help  her  sup- 
ply of  milk.    The  great  advance  in  the 
nurture  of  children  in  our  times  is 
the  placing  of  infant  feeding  upon  a 
scientific  basis,  and  we  have  already 
sufficiently  advanced  in  that  direction 
to  have  in  a  great  degree  removed  arti- 
ficial feeding  from  the  realm  of  guess- 
work to  which  it  had  so  long  been  left. 
No  one  pretends  that  all  problems  are 
solved  or  all  difficulties  removed,  and 
we  know  that  long  ago  certain  acute 
observers  had  hit  experimentally  upon 
methods   of  modifying  milk  which, 
while  relatively  crude,  were  based  upon 
a   clinical   recognition   of   the  facts 
which  are  now  the  basis  of  the  scien- 
tific preparation  of  food  for  infants.  But 
it  is  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years 
that  the  work  has  been  done  by  physi- 
cians and  chemists  which  makes  the 
problems  in  most  cases  solvable  with 
certainty. 

The  principal  steps  toward  this  cer- 
tainty have  been:  the  recognition  of 
breast  milk  as  the  standard,  because 
the  natural,  food  for  infants;  the  ascer- 


taining the  average  composition  of 
breast  milk,  as  well  as  the  variation 
which  may  exist  within  the  range  of 
health;  similar  determinations  regard- 
ing cow's  milk,  since  it  is  the  nearest 
in  composition  to  breast  milk  of  all  the 
available  foods;  the  recognition  of  the 
causes  of  harm  which  may  exist  i:i 
cow's  milk;  and  lastly,  devising  meth- 
ods of  so  modifying  the  proportion 
of  the  constituents  of  cow's  milk 
as  to  make  a  food  closely  resembling, 
chemically  at  least,  breast  milk,  and  of 
varying  those  proportions  at  will  and 
with  precision.  By  first  working  up 
to  greater  scientific  exactness,  it  has 
been  possible  to  work  back  again  to 
the  application  of  this  exactness  to  do- 
mestic methods.  It  was  first  necessary 
to  know  what  to  do,  and  then  how  to 
easily  do  it. 

Old  readers  of  Babyhood  will  re- 
member that,  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
it  gave  its  readers  a  brief  account  of 
the  results  and  methods  of  Meigs, 
Rotch  and  others.  Persistent  work  m 
the  same  direction,  largely  by  Dr.Eotch 
and  Mr.  Gordon,  brought  the  milk  la- 
boratory into  existence.  With  the  pos- 
session of  food  mixtures  of  known  per- 
centage as  to  fat,  sugar,  proteids,  etc., 
it  became  possible  to  ascertain  as  never 
before  the  proportions  of  each  best 
suited  to  children  of  different  ages  and 
under  different  conditions.  And  it 
also  became  possible  to  make  modifica- 
tions at  home  in  accordance  with 
these  requirements. 

Milk  of  whatever  origin  is  mainly 
water,  but  contains  solid  constituents. 
The  proportion  of  water  is  nearly  the 
same  in  woman's  milk  and  cow's  milk, 
87.3  per  cent,  in  the  former,  87.5  p.  c. 
in  the  latter,  according  to  an  average 
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of  analyses.  But  the  solids,  while  near- 
ly the  same  in  total,  greatly  vary,  in 
the  proportions  of  fat,  sugar  and  pro- 
teids  and  salts.  Thus  the  same  aver- 
ages of  analyses  gives  4  p.  c.  of  fat  for 
human  milk,  3.5  p.  c.  for  cow's  milk; 
7  p.  c.  sugar  for  human  milk,  4.32  p.  c. 
for  cow's  milk;  1.5  p.  c.  proteids  for  hu- 
man milk,  4  p.  c.  for  cow's  milk;  while 
the  salts  are  respectively  two-tenths 
and  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  It 
will  at  once  be  seen  that,  while  cow's 
milk  is  deficient  slightly  in  fat  and 
considerably  in  sugar,  it  contains  an 
amount  of  proteids  (cheesy  matter) 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  mother's 
milk,  an  amount  quite  beyond  the  di- 
gestive powers  of  a  young  infant  and 
of  most  children  near  a  year  old.  Sim- 
ple dilution  of  the  milk  would  bring 
down  the  proportions  of  proteids,  but 
the  deficiency  of  fat  and  sugar  would 
be  proportionately  exaggerated.  The 
problem  is,  then,  how  to  diminish  the 
proteids  while  keeping  the  fat  and  su- 
gar. Sugar  we  can  add  in  the  form  of 
milk  sugar,  or,  in  its  absence,  purified 
cane  sugar  (white  sugar)  will  do  very 
well.  This  may  be  added  to  the  di- 
luted mixture,  or  the  dilution  may  be 
made  with  a  previously  prepared  sugar 
solution.  Fat,  however,  cannot  be 
added  as  such.  But,  fortunately,  the 
separation  of  fat  from  the  milk  emul- 
sion which  constitutes  the  rising  of  the 
cream  gives  us  just  what  we  need, 
namely,  a  liquid  in  which  the  propor- 
tions of  sugar,  proteids  and  salts  are 
but  slightly  changed  from  those  of 
>esh  milk  even  when  the  fat  per  cent- 
hge  is  three  or  four  times  greater;  a 
liquid,  therefore,  admirably  adapted  to 
such  a  dilution  as  is  desired.  Cream 
artificially  separated    may,    by  regu- 


lating the  speed  of  the  separating  ma- 
chine, be  made  thin  or  thick  at  will, 
and  in  the  milk  laboratories  a  cream  of 
the  desired  fatness  is  thus  obtained. 
The  milk  laboratory,  however,  exists 
in  but  few  cities,  and  even  in  those 
cities  many  are  unable  to  afford  milk 
modified  to  order,  and  must  modify  it 
at  home.  For  such  the  precise  results 
obtained  in  the  laboratories  are  a  safe 
guide. 

Now,  as  every  one  knows,  when 
cream  rises  naturally,  the  fat  is  not 
separated  from  the  milk  as  such,  else 
no  churning  would  be  needed  to  make 
butter.  The  fat  is  still  enveloped  by 
the  albuminous  substances  of  the  milk 
(proteids),  and  the  cream,  therefore,  as 
before  said,  still  keeps  nearly  its  orig- 
inal percentage  of  proteids  and  sugar 
that  the  milk  contained.  The  cream 
thus  obtained  does  not  have  the  greasy 
taste  of  the  heavy  creams  mechanically 
separated  for  butter  making  or  table 
use.  The  cream  should  be  set  to  rise 
in  a  thoroughly  clean  glass  jar  or  bot- 
tle. The  bottle  in  which  the  milk  is 
delivered  will  do  if  clean.  It  should 
stand  in  a  cold  or  cool  place.  The 
richness  of  the  cream,  of  course,  va- 
ries with  the  time  of  standing.  At  the 
end  of  six  hours,  for  instance,  about 
one-fifth  of  the  volume  of  the  whole 
milk  will  have  risen  as  cream,  but  it 
will  contain  about  three-fifths  of  the 
entire  fat,  and  will  therefore  be  about 
three  times  as  rich  in  fat  as  the  whole 
milk  was;  say,  about  12  per  cent.  If 
it  had  stood  but  four  hours,  the  cream 
would  probably  be  about  one-third  of 
the  volume  of  the  milk,  but  this 
third  would  probably  have  about 
two-thirds  of  the  fat,  and  hence  would 
be  double  the  milk  strength  as  to  fat,  or, 
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say,  eight  per  cent.  But  since  the  per- 
centage of  proteids  does  not  differ  much 
in  the  two  creams,  it  is  evident  that  if 
one  wished  for  a  child  a  high  percent- 
age of  proteids  the  weak  cream,  which 
is  to  be  diluted  with,  say,  its  own  hulk 
of  water,  would  hetter  be  used:  while 


the  stronger  cream  would  be  better,  -is 
bearing  more  dilution,  if  a  low  percent- 
age of  proteids  be  desired,  as  would  be 
the  case  in  earlier  infancy.  Of  course, 
in  later  infancy,  if  necessary,  the  pro- 
teids can  be  still  further  increased 
by  adding  milk. 


NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 


BY   CHARLES   H.   MAY.  M.  I). 


Chief  of  Clinic,  Eye  Department,  VanderbiU  Clinic,  and  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York;  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Eye  and  Ear,  College  of  Physician*  and  Surgeons,  Boston. 


N  a  previous  article  by  the 
writer,  published  in  this 
magazine,  the  difference 
between  the  popular  term 
"sore  eyesv  and  "weak  eyes'"  was 
pointed  out.  It  was  explained  that 
the  former  properly  referred  to  changes 
in  the  lids,  the  result  of  greater  or  les- 
ser degrees  of  inflammation,  the  latter 
to  visual  organs  presenting  some  devia- 
tion from  the  normal  shape. 

The  subject  which  this  article  and  a 
second  will  treat  of  is  an  important  one, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  inconveni- 
ence which  diminished  sight  causes, 
but  also  because  physicians  are  now- 
agreed  that  a  large  number  of  head- 
symptoms,  such  as  headaches,  dizziness, 
neuralgias,  etc.,  are  due  to  eye-strain. 

The  Normal  Eye- 

In  order  to  properly  understand  the 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
how  the  normal  eve  is  constituted:  how 


it  sees,  and  what  differences  exist  in  the 
weak  eye  which  prevent  perfect  sight. 
The  writer  will  endeavor  to  explain 
these  points  in  as  simple  a  manner  as 
possible,  so  as  to  enable  lay  readers  to 
understand  them.  The  normal  eye 
consists  of  a  spherical  body  measuring 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Most  of  the  en- 
velope of  the  eye  is  opaque,  and  we 
speak  of  it  as  "the  white  of  the  eye," 
but  a  portion  in  front  is  transparent 
and  is  called  the  "cornea."  Behind 
the  cornea  is  the  colored  ring  known 
as  the  "iris;"  it  varies  in  color  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  expands  when  the  light 
is  dim  or  in  the  dark,  and  contracts 
when  exposed  to  bright  light;  in  the 
former  state  the  pupil,  which  is  the 
opening  in  this  colored  ring,  is  large; 
in  the  latter  condition  it  becomes 
small. 

Further  back  there  is  another  trans- 
parent portion  of  the  eye  in  the  shape 
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of  a  flattened  sphere,  suspended  be- 
hind the  iris.  It  is  called  the  "lens/' 
The  rest  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  is 
rilled  by  transparent  material,  watery 
in  front  of  the  lens,  gelatinous  and 
semi-solid  behind  this  body. 

The  nerve  of  the  eye,  after  leaving 
the  brain,  passes  forward  a  short  dis- 
tance, pierces  the  eyeball  behind,  and 
then  spreads  out,  lining  the  interior  of 
the  eyeball  and  forming  its  nerve-layer 
or  "retina."  This,  in  brief,  is  the' 
structure  of  the  eyeball. 

Normal  Sight. 

Now  let  ns  attempt  an  equally  brief 
and  simple  explanation  of  the  physiolo- 
gy of  sight — how  the  eye  sees.  When 
at  rest,  the  normal  eye  is  so  constituted 
that  rays  emanating  from  a  distant  ob- 
ject (practically  this  means  an  object 
situated  twenty  feet  or  more  from  the 
eye)  are  concentrated,  or  "brought  to 
a  focus/7  upon  the  nerve-layer  of  the 
eye,  the  retina,  and  the  impression  thus 
received  is  carried  by  the  optic  nerve, 
the  nerve  of  the  eye,  to  the  bram: 
then  we  obtain  a  distinct  impres- 
sion of  the  object,  and  we  say  that 
we  see  clearly.  Now  suppose,  instead 
of  coming  from  a  distant  object,  the 
rays  come  from  a  near  one,  the  print  of 
book,  for  instance;  then  the  lens  in- 
creases its  thickness  and  hence  its  pow- 
er, and  the  rays  which  are  now  more 
spreading  are  again  brought  together 
(to  a  focus)  on  the  retina,  and  again  a 
clear,  distinct  image  is  conveyed  to 
the  brain. 

Accommodation . 

This  ability  to  change  the  curvature 
and  thickness  of  the  lens  is  known  as* 
"accommodation."  It  depends  upon 
the  action  of  a  small  muscle  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  eye,  called  the  "mus- 


cle of  accommodation.''  We  can  gaze 
at  distant  objects  indefinitely  and  suf- 
fer no  fatigue;  but  we  cannot  examine 
close  objects  or  read  for  too  great  a 
length  of  time,  for  this  requires  "ac- 
commodation," an  act  bringing  into  use 
the  muscle  of  accommodation.  This 
form  of  muscular  exertion,  like  every 
other,  becomes  fatiguing  after  a  certain 
time.  If  the  biceps  muscle  of  the  fore- 
arm were  in  constant  use  all  day  it 
would  tire:  similarly,  if  you  were  to 
use  the  muscle  of  accommodation  con- 
tinuously for  a  like  period,  the  organ 
which  contains  it,  even  though  healthy, 
would  become  tired.  So  much  for  nor- 
mal sight  in  a  condition  of  rest  (look- 
ing at  distant  objects),  and  in  a  state 
of  activity  (seeing  near  objects). 

Changes  in  the  Form  of  the  Eyeball  which 
Cause  Weak  Sight  and  Eyestrain. 

In  children  there  are  three  such 
changes: 

1 .  Xear-sightedness. 
'I.  Far-sightedness. 
'>>.  Astigmatism. 

We  shall  consider  the  first  only  in 
this  article,  and  reserve  far-sightedness 
and  astigmatism  for  another  paper. 

Xear-sightedness  is  due  to  a  length- 
ening of  the  eyeball  so  that  it  is  too 
long  from  before  backward.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  change  of  form,  the  rays 
from  the  distance  cross  before  they 
l  each  the  retina  and  a  blurred  and  con- 
fused image  results,  the  retina  is  "out 
of  focus,"  and  a  distorted  image  is  con- 
veyed to  the  brain.  In  seeing  near  ob- 
jects the  spreading  of  the  rays  before 
reaching  the  eye  is  an  advantage,  and 
now  the  subject  gets  a  perfect  image 
of  the  object,  but  is  compelled  to  bring 
the  print  nearer  the  eye  than  is  nat- 
ural.   The  greater  dispersion  of  the 
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rays  obtained  in  this  manner  neutral- 
izes the  increased  length  of  the  ^ye, 
and  enables  the  rays  to  be  brought  to 
a  focus  on  the  retina.  Hence,  for 
reading,  unless  the  trouble  is  very  pro- 
nounced, such  eyes  need  no  glasses. 

The  Correction  of  Near-sightedness. 

For  distant  objects  concave  glasses 
are  given — i.  e.,  glasses  which  are 
thicker  at  the  circumference  than  at 
the  center.  These  spread  out  the  rays 
before  they  reach  the  eye,  thus  remov- 
ing the  point  at  which  they  come  to- 
gether. They  are  in  this  way  brought 
to  a  proper  focus  on  the  retina,  and 
a  clear  image    results.  Xear-sighted 


persons  suffer  the  disadvantage  that 
they  require  glasses  to  enable  them  to 
see  distinctly  in  the  distance;  but  they 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
see  near  objects  distinctly  without  any 
strain  upon  the  eye  whatever,  with  less 
strain  often  than  the  person  with  nor- 
mal eyes  is  required  to  make  use  of. 
They  are  thus  frequently  able  to  read 
print  with  much  less  exertion  than  nor- 
mal cases.  This  advantage  does  not 
hold  good,  however,  in  very  high  de- 
grees of  near-sightedness,  but  applies 
only  to  the  cases  of  slight  and  moderate 
degrees. 


AN  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


BY   MRS.  W.   A.  KELLERMAN. 


UST  as  the  twig  is  bent  the 
jg&j  1  tree's  inclined,"  is  an  old 
saying  which  has  been 
dinned  into  our  ears  ever 
since  we  can  remember.  But  it  is  not 
an  unqualified  truth.  There  is  an  in- 
herent something  implanted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  individual  which,  not- 
withstanding the  impetus  and  power 
imparted  by  education,  is  bound  to  as- 
sert itself.  When  this  self-assertion  is 
extreme,  when  an  individual  is  able  to 
surmount  every  obstacle  which  besets 
his  way,  and  despite  all  opposition 
climbs  to  lofty  heights,  regardless  of 
early  education,  he  is  called  a  genius. 
In  him  the  inborn  power  is  undaunted 
by  the  common  process  of  education. 
All  the  weary  conning  of  dull  lessons, 
the  memorizing  of  rules  but  dimly  un- 
derstood, and  the  long  years  of  applica- 
tion, are  as  ineffectual  towards  over- 
coming this  natural  bent  of  mind  as 
the  various  contrivances  for  educating 


the  roots  of  plants  to  grow  upward  into 
the  air,  instead  of  downward  into  the 
soil. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  when  read- 
ing the  biographies  of  great  men,  the 
wide  difference  between  the  early  an- 
ticipations of  their  parents  concerning 
their  prospective  lifework  and  the  final 
goal  which  they  somehow  reach.  How 
often  the  idolized  son  has  been  des- 
tined by  his  parents  for  a  minister; 
how  often  he  has  been  trained  from  his 
earliest  years  to  look  forward  to  this 
calling  as  the  highest  possible  aim  in 
life;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this 
persuasion,  careful  direction  and  watch- 
ful oversight,  the  twig  will  unbend  and 
maintain  a  perpendicularity  of  its  own. 

Linnaeus's  parents  were  heartbroken 
because  he  could  not  conform  to  their 
wishes  by  succeeding  his  father  as  pas- 
tor of  the  village  church.  Disappointed 
in  their  efforts  to  make  a  minister  of 
him,  thev  sought  to  make  him  a  cob- 
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bier.  But  he  was  a  born  naturalist,  a 
botanist,  and  only  in  devoting  himself 
to  the  study  of  natural  objects  did  his 
inmost  nature  respond. 

In  our  own  day,  parents  are  inclined 
to  exercise  a  similar  supervision  over 
the  lifework  of  their  children;  they 
plan  for  them;  certain  professions  and 
careers  are  mapped  out  for  them;  but 
every  one  is  familiar  with  instances 
which  have  come  under  his  own  obser- 
vation in  which  the  child  has  been,  as 
it  were,  impelled  to  follow  a  particular 
line  of  work  regardless  of  opposing  in- 
fluences. One  of  the  most  prominent 
young  botanists  of  the  present  day  was 
urged  by  his  father  to  become  a  civil 
engineer.  The  father  had  high  hopes, 
and  was  ambitious  for  his  son.  He 
feared  the  narrowing  influence  of  the 
study  of  botany,  but  the  genius  of  this 
loyal  devotee  of  Nature  has  carried  him 
from  the  humble  rural  home  to  a  peer- 
ship  with  the  first  botanists  and  in- 
vestigators of  our  country. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  mind  of  the 
genius  which  shows  a  natural  bias.  In 
our  own  families  we  see  evidences  of  it 
in  our  children.  There  is  a  difference 
in  capabilities,  in  aptitudes,  which  is 
not  due  to  ordinary  education  or  train- 
ing. The  experience  of  a  certain  fam- 
ily which  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
may  serve  as  an  object  lesson  along  this 
line. 

The  husband  has  always  been  an  en- 
thusiastic botanist.  A  great  deal  of  his 
time  is  given  to  systematic  botany  and 
herbarium  work.  The  wife  of  any 
botanist  will  appreciate  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  family  life  is  decid- 
edly colored  by  botanical  work.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  herbarium  case 
formed  a  part  of  the  library  furniture. 


Plants  were  identified  and  pressed  at 
home.  Dryers  were  continually  scat- 
tered over  the  lawn  to  dry  in  the  sun, 
during  the  collecting  season;  or,  during 
rain,  dryers  were  omnipresent  in  the 
house.  They  were  spread  about  the 
kitchen  stove,  on  top  and  in  the  oven, 
over  the  floors,  and  sometimes  even 
over  the  beds.  The  plants  must  be 
cared  for  at  whatever  cost. 

The  young  mother  wrote  labels  for 
and  mounted  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  specimens.  The  children, 
seeing  this  work  going  on,  grati- 
fied their  imitative  faculties  by 
frequent  participation  in  the  work. 
They  were  given  specimens,  paper  and 
glue,  and  made  little  herbariums  of 
their  own.  As  they  grew  older,  they 
had  little  collecting  boxes  and  small 
plant  presses  of  their  own.  They  en- 
joyed going  about  over  the  fields  and 
hills,  through  the  woods,  and  climbing 
over  rocks  in  search  of  flowers.  They 
filled  their  collecting  boxes  with  eager- 
ness. Once,  while  on  a  collecting  trip, 
there  was  a  coveted  fern  discovered 
growing  midway  up  a  high  perpendicu- 
lar cliff.  This  fern  must  be  secured, 
but  how  to  obtain  it  was  the  question. 
The  long  rope  which  was  used  to  tether 
the  horse  was  placed  about  the  waist  of 
the  six-year-old  boy,  and  he  was  let 
down  from  above  to  where  the  fern 
grew,  and  there,  dangling  in  mid-air, 
he  eagerly  plucked  it. 

Sunday  afternoons,  whenever  the 
weather  was  pleasant,  the  whole  family 
took  long  drives  into  the  country.  They 
feasted  their  souls  with  the  beauties  of 
Xature.  They  delighted  in  the  first 
swelling  buds  of  spring,  and  gloried  in 
the  bright  tints  of  autumn.  And  not 
content  with  visiting  Nature,  and  en- 
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joying  the  wild  flowers  in  their  native 
haunts,  they  were  continually  trans- 
planting them  to  a  wild  flower  garden 
of  their  own. 

One  winter  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
spent  with  cuttings  or  slips  from  green- 
house plants.  Trays  were  made  for  all 
available  space  in  the  windows  and 
filled  with  clean  white  sand.  The  chil- 
dren took  great  interest  in  assisting  in 
this  fascinating  work.  They  helped  to 
place  the  cuttings  in  the  trays;  helped 
care  for  them;  helped  to  pot  and  repot 
them  as  they  increased  in  size  and 
vigor.  These  plants  were  of  far  more 
interest  to  the  children  than  the  large 
luxuriant  plants  in  the  greenhouse,  be- 
cause they  had,  as  it  were,  ushered  in 
their  individual  existence.  They  had 
watched  their  growth  from  day  to  day, 
and  a  certain  affection  was  thus  en- 
gendered for  their  welfare.  Xot  only 
were  flowering  plants  collected  and 
studied;  not  only  were  plants  brought 
into  the  home  life  constantly,  but 
mosses,  ferns  and  algae  were  not  wholly 
neglected.  When  the  children  were  so 
small  that  they  were  obliged  to  stand 
upon  a  chair  to  look  through  the  mi- 
croscope, they  often  clambered  up  with 
eagerness  to  look  through  the  magic 
glass  at  the  Darts  of  a  moss,  a  beautiful 
alga,  or  the  wonderfully  varied  forms 
of  desmids  or  diatoms. 

The  family  lived  at  this  time  quite  a 
distance  from  any  school,  and  the 
mother,  therefore,  taught  her  children 
at  home.  One  spring,  when  the  chil- 
dren were  seven  and  ten  years  old.  she 
invited  her  neighbor's  children  to  come 
every  morning  an  hour  or  so  to  join 
with  them  in  forming  a  little  class  in 
botany.  They  followed  more  or  less 
closely  Miss  Youmans's  "First  Book  in 


Botany.'7  With  the  aid  of  a  hecto- 
graph schedules  were  made  for  daily 
use.  A  delightful  time  was  had  in  this 
way  all  through  the  spring.  Some- 
times the  work  was  varied  by  taking- 
long  walks,  or  making  "excursions," 
like  the  botany  class  in  the  college.  It 
was  all  play  for  the  children,  for  they 
engaged  in  the  work  with  remarkable 
spontaneity. 

The  next  season,  the  little  daughter^ 
then  eleven  years  old.  organized  the 
class  on  her  own  responsibility.  The 
children  met  every  morning  in  a  little 
rustic  vine-covered  play-house  and  had 
their  lessons.  They  collected  and 
pressed  plants  and  worked  as  faithfully 
as  if  they  had  been  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  teacher.  Now  and  then  they 
were  all  taken  on  an  excursion,  where 
they  collected  plants,  fished,  waded  for 
clams,  and  had  good  times  generally. 

Another  summer  these  same  children 
decided  to  form  themselves  into  a 
miniature  Agassiz  Association.  Chil- 
dren are  born  collectors;  they  have  an 
instinctive  love  for  adding  to  their  pos- 
sessions. They  have  a  desire  to  retain 
every  pretty  object  they  can  put  their 
hands  on.  Sometimes  when  one  small 
child  visits  another  for  the  first  tinier 
this  desire  is  so  inordinate  that  the 
small  visitor  forthwith  begins  to  pocket 
for  his  own  every  plaything  which 
happens  to  please  his  fancy.  Hence, 
when  we  turn  children  loose  among 
Nature's  treasures,  sticks  and  stones, 
shells,  etc.,  are  collected  with  an  eager- 
ness and  enthusiasm  which  would  be 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a  natur- 
alistic tendency  in  the  mind. 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  this  new 
association  worked  prodigiously,  and 
that  the  collections  grew  apace.  The 
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young  would-be  naturalists  would  start 
of!  writh  collecting  boxes  to  a  near-by 
quarry  or  creek,  and  come  home  loaded 
down  with  trophies  and  treasures  they 
had  found.  Their  fever  for  collecting 
knew  no  bounds.  The  cupboard  or  set 
of  shelves  which  they  called  their  mu- 
seum was  soon  filled  with  curiosities 
of  every  sort,  and,  through  it  all,  bot- 
any was  not  lost  sight  of.  There  were 
collections  of  seeds  in  small  bottles; 
seed  pods,  specimens  of  wood,  and  nu- 
merous other  objects,  and  everything 
was  correctly  labeled. 

Another  summer  the  back-yard  was 
converted  into  a  sort  of  zoological  gar- 
den. There  were  butter-tubs  scattered 
about  everywhere,  filled  with  tadpoles 
in  all  stages  of  transformation,  from 
the  spawn  to  the  perfect  frog.  The 
development  of  the  forelegs  was 
watched  with  the  keenest  interest,  and 
not  frequently  helped  along  by  skil- 
ful surgical  operations.  Other  tubs 
contained  fish  of  different  kinds,  and 
there  were  several  cages  containing 
snakes.  These  attractions  served  to 
render  this  particular  back  yard  a  cov- 
eted rendezvous  for  all  the  children  in 
the  vicinity.  If  one  were  to  judge  by 
the  interest  manifested  in  these  com- 
mon live  creatures  by  the  children  all 
about,  they  would  certainly  be  pro- 
nounced incipient  naturalists. 

While  botanical  work  or  study  con- 
tinues part  and  parcel  of  the  home  life, 
there  has  been  no  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  children  to  induce  them 
to  take  up  the  work  themselves.  Their 
environment  has  been  such  that  one 
would  naturally  suppose  that  they 
would  develop  a  strong  bias  for  botany 
or  natural  history.  It  is  claimed  by 
psychologists  that  the  early  training  is 


important;  that  the  early  years  of  a 
child's  life  are  the  most  impression- 
able; that  the  impetus  given  by  early 
education  bends  the  twig  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  will  continue  to  grow. 
"When  these  children  were  eleven  and 
fourteen  they  were  placed  in  a  different 
environment.  Instead  of  a  quiet  rural 
district,  they  now  lived  in  a  city  of  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
children  were  now  placed  in  school,  the 
daughter  at  once  entering  the  high 
school,  the  son  a  grammar  grade.  Al- 
though from  this  time  on  the  home  in- 
fluences were  botanical  as  before,  their 
surroundings  as  a  whole  were  materially 
changed.  Outside  influences  were  now 
stronger,  and  the  time  was  mostly  taken 
up  with  regular  school  work. 

The  son,  now  freshman  in  a  promi- 
nent university,  is  developing  into  a 
naturalist;  he  has  at  present  no  strong 
bias  for  botany,  but  his  taste  is  in  the 
direction  of  natural  science.  His  uni- 
versity work  seems  mere  play  for  him, 
and  he  stands  among  the  first  in  all  his 
classes — in  natural  science,  physics  and 
the  languages.  The  daughter,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  shown  a  special  apti- 
tude for  the  languages.  She  enjoys  her 
Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  German, 
but  cares  nothing  whatever  for  any 
branch  of  natural  science.  She  has 
little  or  no  taste  for  house  plants,  and 
never  wishes  to  plant  a  seed  with  her 
own  han<^% 

Now,  these  two  children  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  influences,  but  each 
one  has  a  natural  bent  of  mind  which 
must  be  heeded  if  success  is  to  crown 
the  efforts  for  advancement.  To  the 
real  student  this  natural  bias  discovers 
itself  as  unerringly  as  the  magnet  turns 
to  the  pole.     Parents  should  seek  to 
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cultivate  this  individuality  in  their 
children. 

Recognizing  the  impossibility  of 
teaching  or  training  all  children  to  be- 
come ardent  lovers  of  nature  or  scien- 
tists, I  yet  hold  that  there  is  no  better 
training  that  can  be  given  them  than 
that  which  will  bring  them  into  inti- 
mate association  with  Nature.  What- 
ever course  of  life  may  be  the  ultimate 
choice,  nothing  is  superior  to  natural 
science  for  giving  breadth  and  grasp  of 
mind. 


"Natural  science  studies  are  as  exact  aa- 
mathematics  in  demanding  obedience  to 
their  own  laws.  Reflection  upon  these  con- 
siderations will  show  their  value  for  intel- 
lectual development  and  training.  The 
moral  and  spiritual  influence  of  these  studies 
is  no  less  great.  A  child  learns  to  be  truth- 
ful in  the  presence  of  truth  that  never 
swerves;  learns  to  be  gentle  when  at  work 
where  one  rude  touch  may  destroy  the  labor 
of  weeks;  to  be  brave  when  he  sees  the 
struggle  which  everything  in  Nature  makes 
for  its  own  development;  to  be  patient  in 
waiting  for  Nature's  slow  processes;  obe- 
dient when  he  sees  that  obedience  to  law 
brings  beauty,  pleasure  and  life;  reverent 
before  the  majesty  and  power  of  Nature: 
joyous,  because  above  all  her  struggle  and 
pain  rises  a  perpetual  paean  of  triumph." 


A  STUDY  OF  ONE  BABY'S  ENGLISH, 


BY  JULIA  L.  HUNGER. 


HE  nursery  is  fast  becom- 
ing the  "psychologist's 
laboratory."  In  his  "De- 
velopment of  the  Intel- 
lect," Preyer  has  applied  the  scientific 
method  to  a  child's  first  attempts  at 
speech.  In  spite  of  the  incomplete- 
ness of  my  own  records,  I  venture  to 
submit  them,  in  the  hope  of  making  a 
slight  contribution  to  an  interesting 
subject  and  perhaps  suggesting  similar 
observations  to  other  mothers. 

At  ten  months  my  little  Elizabeth 
used,  in  general,  only  one  vowel  sound, 
a,  as  in  "hat,"  but  combined  with  this 
several  consonants,  as  Na-Na,  Da-Da, 
Ya-Ya  and  La-La.  Na-Na  seemed  to 
be  a  generic  term  for  woman,  as  she 
used  it  for  "mamma"  and  "nurse,"  and 
even  seemed  to  associate  it  with  a 
bronze  figure  on  the  mantel. 

Da-Da  was  her  name  for  "Papa"  up 


to  eighteen  months.  At  a  year  she 
had  a  small  vocabulary  of  words,  in- 
cluding "Hannah,"  "Azista"  (Au- 
gusta), "Kitty,"  "mamma"  and  "yes" 
(pronounced  ess  or  esh).  At  twenty 
months,  with  a  few  dozen  words  at 
command,  three  were  always  repeated 
with  apparent  ecstacy,  "mama,"  "baby" 
and  "lolye"  (dolly).  "Papa"  was  now 
pronounced  Ba-Ba,  and  the  same  word 
was  used  for  apple  and  other  fruits. 
At  two  and  a  half  she  had  not  begun 
to  use  pronouns  or  auxiliary  verbs,  but 
a  little  later  introduced  "is,"  "was"  and 
"does"  into  her  sentences,  and  at  two 
years  and  eight  months  was  managing 
pronouns  fairly  well,  with  evident 
pleasure  in  the  new  accomplishment. 
At  this  time  I  think  her  vocabulary 
must  have  included  several  hundred 
words,  for  I  find  over  a  hundred  pecu- 
liar   Avords    grouped,    under  various- 
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heads,  in  my  note  book,  and  the  cor- 
rect words  were  probably  more  numer- 
ous than  these.  I  found  that  most  of 
the  words,  varying  from  grown-up  Eng- 
lish, fell  under  one  of  the  following- 
seven  classes:  I  put  first,  as  common, 
I  believe,  to  all  young  children,  those 
in  which  the  pronunciation  of  the  gut- 
tural (g,  k,  hard  c  and  q)  is  avoided. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  such  examples,  as 
tut  for  cut,  dot  for  got,  tat  for  cat,  ajen 
for  again,  and  pome  for  comb.  How- 
ever, as  an  interesting  exception,  at 
seventeen  months,  turkey  had  been 
called  "gookoo,"  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  the  name  "gookoo"  was  ex- 
tended to  all  meats  and  more  or  less  to 
food  in  general.  She  also  said  qua-qua 
for  quarter. 

Second — The  omission  of  th.  "In 
there,"  for  example,  was  in  'ere;  later 
zere  and  cess  was  used  for  "this."  But 
her  name  for  an  older  brother  was  "Ah, 
dere"  (Ah,  there),  from  his  most  usual 
salutation  to  her. 

Third — Contractions,  as  in  Bro7 
John,  Wash  Avert  for  Washington  Ave- 
nue, and  B  for  baby.  "Mama  can  take 
two  B's  on  her  lap,"  she  said  once. 

Fourth — Contrasting  with  this  ten- 
dency to  economy  of  effort  was  the  use 
of  such  words  as  oddodododa  for  bottle, 
leweave  for  leave,  and,  though  it  had 
been  dropped  by  this  time,  her  first 
name,  at  twenty  months,  for  brother 
might  have  been  represented  approxi- 
mately by  broddoduddle. 

Fifth — A  short  list  of  words  not  in 
the  least  resembling  those  for  which 
they  were  intended,  including  wang- 
wang  for  handkerchief,  na-na  for 
stockings,  Sons-sons  for  Florence,  and 
lac,  (later  life)  for  knife. 

Sixth — The  transposition  of  the  let- 


ters forming  a  word,  as  in  lains  (nails), 
stem  (smell),  pest  (step),  peets  (steep), 
peek  (keep),  and  tea-top  (tea-pot).  Put, 
curiously  enough,  stood  for  cup,  t  be- 
ing substituted  for  the  guttural  and 
then  transposed  to  the  end  of  the  word. 
At  four  years  Elizabeth  still  "whipsers" 
instead  of  whispering,  and  talks  of  the 
"evelated"  road  and  her  "deks"  (desk) 
and  "bastek"  (basket). 

The  seventh  class  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  I  think  the  most  unique. 
It  includes  the  words  formed  by  the 
reduplication  of  a  syllable  more  or  less 
like  the  initial  syllable  of  the  word 
aimed  at,  and  I  find  nearly  seventy 
words  in  this  list,  though  probably  far 
from  complete.  In  bonbon  (bonnet), 
penpen  (pencil),  finfin  (finger),  bubu 
(bureau),  lala  (lady)  launlaun  (laun- 
dry), dindin  (dinner),  popos  (posies), 
Florflor  (Florida),  Bubuland  for  Beu- 
lah  land,  and  many  similar  instances, 
the  principle  of  reduplication  of  the 
first  syllable  is  strictly  carried  out. 
Many  other  words  show  some  change  in 
addition  to  the  repetition  of  the  first 
syllable.  Dwadiua  (gravy)  results  from 
the  avoidance  of  the  guttural,  as  well 
as  tantan  (candy)  and  Ban-ban  for 
"Grandma."  Several  words  illustrate 
the  same  tendency  to  reduplication, 
with  a  less  correct  imitation  of  the  con- 
ventional word,  as  mi  mi  (money),  poo- 
poo,  which  was  long  used  for  pillow, 
pi-pi  (pretty)  and  gengen  (glycerine). 
In  potapota  (potato)  the  first  two  syl- 
lables are  repeated,  and  this  word  is 
at  four  years  not  entirely  supplanted 
by  the  correct  form,  though  it  is  the 
only  word  which  she  now  forms  by  re- 
duplication. Now,  am  I  right  in  think- 
ing this  an  unusual  form  of  baby  talk? 
The  only  word  of  the  sort  I  have  no- 
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ticed  in  other  children  is  "wawa"  for 
water.  But  "mama"  and  "papa"  are 
of  the  same  fashion.  I  should  be  glad 
if  I  might  hear  from  other  mothers 
on  this  point  through  the  kindly  me- 
dium of  Babyhood. 

On  reviewing  these  notes,  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  even  sounds 
avoided  as  a  rule  are  occasionally  used, 
and  that  no  letter  seems  to  have  been 
impossible  from  the  time  Elizabeth  was 
two  years  old.  In  addition  to  separate 
words  I  find  a  page  of  queer  phrases, 
among  which  are  "lilee  mutts"  (little 
much),  "too  move  away"  (of  her  high 
chair),  "wrong  side  down,"  and  "low 
up"  for  low  down.  There  was  a  ten- 
dency to  use  unnecessary  prefixes,  as  in 
"Ask  a-Mama  det"  (get),  "in  Mama's 
a-drawer,"  and  "be-game"  for  game. 
She  was  fond  of  playing  with  the  logo- 
machy cards,  and  used  to  ask  for 
the  "begombegombegame."  Her  own 
rather  difficult  name,  Elizabeth  Worth- 


ington  Hunger,  was  pronounced  "Beli- 
baleez  Worryin'  'er  Mummer,"  which 
I  hardly  know  how  to  classify,  except 
as  representing  a  tendency  in  the  first 
word  to  transposition  of  letters,  and 
in  the  last  to  the  usual  avoidance  of 
the  guttural.  At  this  age  I  considered 
Elizabeth  backward  in  language,  but 
after  a  mild  attack  of  scarlet  fever  in 
her  thirty-second  month  she  began  to 
make  rapid  progress.  We  have  never 
laughed  at  her  queer  words  before  her 
nor  corrected  them,  even  when  she 
dropped  her  h's  and  talked  of  her 
"ands"  and  her  "  'ed."  At  four  years 
her  command  of  English  seems  to  me 
unusually  good  for  her  age,  though  she 
has  a  few  words  quite  her  own. 
"While  the  nearer  waters  roll, 
While  the  humpus  still  is  high," 
is  a  fair  example  of  what  she  can  do 
in  the  way  of  throwing  new  light  on  a 
familiar  hymn. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  AT  HOME. 


CHILDREN  THEEE  AND  THEIR  STUDIES. 


I'T  is  wonderful  what  a  help 
the  kindergarten  is  to  the 
discipline  of  the  family. 
Often  a  song  or  game  will 
banish  frowns,  quell  a  riot,  and  woo 
gentle  and  unselfish  words  and  ways. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  which  of 
my  three  children  is  most  interested  in 
the  kindergarten:  Clarendon  (aged  five 
and  a  half)  or  Harriet  (aged  four), 
who  attend  on  Alice  (aged  two  and  a 
half),  the  interested  spectator.  Before 
Alice  could   walk   alone,  she  began 


playing  "Chickadee,  chickadee,  fly 
away" — flapping  her  arms  as  Claren- 
don and  Harriet  did — falling  after  the 
first  step  or  two,  but  "up  and  at  it" 
again. 

How  well  I  remember  one  especially 
gloomy  day  when  the  three  began  to 
sing:  "When  we're  playing  together 
we're  happy  and  glad.  We  don't  care 
for  the  weather,  we  never  grow  sad!" 
I  then  and  there  gave  three  cheers  for 
the  kindergarten. 

At  Christmas  time,  and  again  on  St. 
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Valentine's  day,  the  baby  fingers  made 
gifts  for  father  and  mother.  It  seems 
to  me  I  was  never  more  proud  and  hap  - 
py than  when  I  saw  the  pretty  remem- 
brances. "We  did  it  ourselves  for  you," 
and  the  shining  eyes  spoke  volumes  of 
satisfaction  on  seeing  our  pleasure  and 
surprise.  Clarendon,  ever  since  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  wishes  his  hair 
combed  a  la  Washington,  and  asks  me 
endless  questions  as  to  what  Washing- 
ton ate  when  he  was  small,  and  wonders 
if  any  other  man  could  be  so  brave  and 
good  as  was  our  first  President.  Some 
day  I  think  he  will  be  ready  for  hero 
worship. 

This  reminds  me  of  our  "Children's 
Hour"  for  reading,  singing,  gymnas- 
tics— one  or  all,  as  the  spirit  moves.  We 
have  no  cast-iron  rules.  It  has  always 
been  a  pet  theory  of  mine  that — after 
a  season  of  "Mother  Goose" — children 
might  just  as  well  be  told  stories  about 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Dickens,  Tenny- 
son and  others  as  to  be  read  to  from 
the  goody-goody  stories  about  impossi- 
ble Toms,  Dicks  and  Susans.  When 
Clarendon  was  four  and  Harriet  two 
and  a  half,  I  began  our  readings  with 
"The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade" 
and  the  "Bugle  Song"  (The  Princess), 
John  G.  Whittier's  "The  Barefoot 
Boy"  and  "Barbara  Fritchie."  I  read 
and  re-read  all  of  the  first,  second  and 
fourth  poems,  and  parts  of  the  third, 
until  I  was  almost  tired  of  them,  though 


the  children  never  were.  We  have  grad- 
ually added  to  our  collection,  "The  Old 
Clock  on  the  Stair,"  "Snowbound" 
(parts  of  it),  "Seven  Times  One,"  from 
"Songs  of  Seven,"  parts  from  "Rip  Van 
Winkle/5  selections  from  Dickens,  Eu- 
gene Field's  "Love  Songs  of  Child- 
hood," etc.  "The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade"  was  Clarendon's  first  favorite, 
possibly  because  I  had  had  special  drill 
in  reading  it.  Harriet  liked  "In  School 
Days"  and  the  "Bugle  Song,"  while 
Alice's  choice  is  "The  Ride  to  Bump- 
ville."  Experience  has  taught  me  that 
I  can't  answer  their  questions  and 
think  of  something  else.  For  instance, 
Clarendon  asked,  "Were  the  six  hun- 
dred all  killed  ?"  and  I — busy  with  sew- 
ing— said,  "Yes."  I  was  soon  startled 
from  my  reverie.  "No,  they  were  not! 
You  read,  'Then  they  rode  back,  but 
not  the  six  hundred.' " 

Ever  since  reading  them  an  article 
on  "J.  G.  Whittier  and  His  Pets,"  they 
have  been  especially  devoted  to  his 
poems  and — without  any  special  teach- 
ing, just  from  frequent  reading — they 
are  familiar  with  lines  of  several  of  the 
best  known  poems.  I  often  hear  them 
applying  parts  in  their  play.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  reading,  we  have  had  a 
set  of  authors  with  portraits — a  source 
of  great  enjoyment.  They  are  familiar 
with  many  of  the  faces,  recognizing 
them  elsewhere  and  treating  them  as 
one  does  family  portraits. 

Mary  Lewis  Campbell.  . 
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RELIEF  FOR  WEARY  MOTHERS. 


HEX  the  house  mother  is  a 
nervous  woman  the  chil- 
dren partake  of  her  nerv- 
ousness.   The  father  feels 


it;  in  fact,  it  gives  an  air  to  the  whole 
household,  and  every  one  who  enters 
therein  knows  that  there  is  an  unsteady 
hand  at  the  helm.  No  matter  how 
conscientious  the  mother  may  be,  nor 
how  earnestly  she  may  strive  to  per- 
form her  whole  duty,  with  head  and 
hands  a-tremble  she  cannot  possibly 
be  what  she  would  and  should  be — a 
guiding  star  in  the  home. 

To  the  mother  of  several  children, 
whose  resources  are  small  and  whose 
strength  is  inadequate,  the  daily  rout- 
ine of  duties  and  anxieties  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  very  wearing  both  to  body 
and  mind,  but  especially  to  the  mind. 
Obviously,  if  the  mother  is  to  remain 
the  center  of  the  household,  she  cannot 
shake  off  these  duties,  but  she  can  do 
a  great  deal  to  lessen  them.  In  our 
complex  city  life  how  much  there  is 
which  is  superfluous,  how  much  that 
is  done  for   mere   appearance  sake! 

Where  at  all  practicable,  a  home 
should  be  chosen  just  outside  the  city. 
Those  who  are  already  the  possessors  of 
quiet  country  homes  will  appreciate 
the  advantages  they  enjoy.  There  has 
always  been  a  prejudice  against  living 
out  of  town,  but  in  these  days  of  rapid 
transit  the  added  distance  of  a  mile 
or  two  is  barely  perceived,  and  the  as- 
sured freedom  from  frequent  interrup- 
tion means  a  great  deal.  Outside  the 
thickly  settled  portion  of  the  city, 
where  one  can  have  a  small  garden  or 
enclosure,  a  much  simpler  mode  of  liv- 
ing is  possible.    Instead  of  having  to 


dress  one's  children  for  a  daily  dress 
parade  or  promenade  j  u  the  park^  they 
can  be  turned  out  in  their  everyday 
gowns  to  enjoy  a  merry  romp,  and  if 
the  mother  likes  out-of-door  life,  she 
can  go  out  often  with  the  children  for 
a  walk  over  country  roads  or  for  a  little 
gardening,  if  it  be  summer  time,  and 
she  will  feel  much  the  better  for  her  re- 
spite from  sewing  or  other  confining 
work. 

About  sewing  a  great  deal  might  be 
said.  If  one  will  but  give  the  matter 
a  little  thought,  it  will  be  surprising 
to  see  how  much  may  be  eliminated 
from  the  children's  wardrobe.  In  the 
first  place,  have  only  those  articles 
made  which  are  .really  needed.  A  su- 
perfluous number  means  frequent  re- 
modeling, at  a  cost  of  time  and  money. 
Let  the  garments  required  be  simply 
made.  A  simple  gown  does  not  mean 
an  ugly  one  by  any  means;  on  the  con- 
trary, very  elaborate  costumes  are  often 
unsuitable  and  unbecoming.  Probably 
in  many  cases  at  least  one-third  of  the 
labor  of  the  family  sewing  might  very 
well  be  dispensed  with.  Try  to  teach 
the  children  to  help  themselves  and 
others.  Children  are  so  different,  even 
in  the  same  family,  that  while  one  will 
make  work  for  others,  another  will 
save  it  by  being  self-reliant  and  help- 
ful. Much  can  be  done  by  trying  to 
rouse  the  more  idle  ones  to  a  sense  of 
self-respect. 

An  hour's  rest  every  day  will  do 
wonders  for  the  weary  mother.  This, 
you  will  say,  is  very  hard  to  get.  The 
very  causes  which  make  it  difficult  to 
secure  make  it  all  the  more  needed. 
True,  it  takes  planning  to  make  time 
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for  rest,  but  many  a  mother  who  thinks 
it  impossible  can  do  so  if  she  reallv 
makes  the  effort,  and.  she  will  probably 
accomplish  more  work  during  the  day 
because  of  the  rest  which  she  at  first 
considers  as  so  much  lost  time.  In 
almost  every  household  there  comes 
some  time  during  the  day  when  there 
is  a  lull  in  its  activities.  I  find  that 
the  hour  after  luncheon  is  a  good  one. 
The  older  children  are  still  at  school, 
and  my  little  girl  of  three  and  a  half 
takes  her  rest  at  the  same  time.  We  lie 
down  together  in  a  quiet,  darkened 
room.  Sometimes  the  little  one  sleeps, 
but  if  she  does  not  we  both  keep  quiet 
for  an  hour. 

Another  help  to  an  even  frame  of 
mind  and  steadiness  of  nerve  is  some 
daily  communication  with  the  world 
outside,  even  if  it  is  only  for  a  short 
time.  Where  no  trustworthy  person 
can  be  found  to  care  for  the  children, 
this,  of  course,  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; but  a  patient  search  will  usually 
bring  to  light  some  reliable  woman  or 
young  girl  desiring  to  add  to  her  small 
income,  who  can  be  hired  for  a  moder- 
ate price,  for  a  short  time  each  day, 
if  one  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  nurse; 
or  the  maid-of -all-work  may  be  en- 
gaged with  a  view  to  her  suitability  as 
"mother's  help."  When  one  has  no 
servant  of  any  kind,  it  must  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  recreation,  but  often  a  sis- 
ter or  other  relative  will  come  to  the 
rescue. 

The  daily  coming  in  contact  with 
other  lives  brings  new  trains  of 
thought  into  weary  minds,  and  relieves 
the  tension  sure  to  follow  the  pur- 
suit of  only  one  kind  of  occupation, 
and  that  made  up  of  little  things.  At 
one  time,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 


remain  almost  constantly  with  my 
children;  now  I  find  that  I  am  fresher 
and  they  are  happier  in  consequence 
when  I  have  a  little  change  of  scene 
each  day.  And  the  evenings!  Don't 
bring  the  work-basket  downstairs  in 
the  evening,  but  relegate  it  to  the  tem- 
porary oblivion  where  it  belongs,  and 
have  the  time  after  the  children  are 
in  bed  to  spend  with  your  husband 
in  reading,  with  music,  if  possible,  or 
in  any  pleasant  way  that  fancy  dictates. 
Do  not,  however,  make  the  mistake  of 
sitting  up  late.  Plenty  of  rest  is  de- 
manded by  the  nervous  temperament, 
and  the  mother  who  has  been  up  until 
eleven  or  twelve  the  night  before  can- 
not possibly  get  up  to  see  her  husband 
off  to  his  business,  and  her  children  to 
school,  with  any  degree  of  cheerful- 
ness. Though  one  should  not  habitu- 
ally keep  late  hours,  one  ought  not  to 
give  up  going  to  hear  good  music  some- 
times, or,  if  one  can  afford  it,  to  see  a 
good  play.  Only,  such  diversions  for 
the  nervous,  tired  mother  should  be 
occasional,  not  frequent.  Plenty  of 
sleep  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Be  sure,  too,  that  you  are  taking  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nourishing  food. 
Physicians  tell  us  that  persons  of  nerv- 
ous temperament  require  to  eat  oftener 
than  persons  of  phlegmatic  constitu- 
tion, and  that  they  require  food  of  a 
different  character.  Therefore,  select 
your  food  with  special  reference  to  its 
nutritive  value,  and  let  it  be  taken  at 
regular  hours,  and  often  enough  to 
avoid  a  feeling  of  excessive  hunger  or 
faintness.  Xever  let  shopping  or 
home  duties  interfere  with  the  mid-day 
meal,  which,  whether  luncheon  or  din- 
ner, should  be  deliberately  taken. 

Finally,  try  to  cultivate  an  even  tern- 
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per,  and  do  not  be  anxious  about  trifles. 
This,  you  will  say,  is  not  so  easily  done 
as  said.  I  know  by  experience  how 
difficult  this  is  to  do,  but  I  also  know 
that  one  can  do  something  by  trying. 
Do  not  try  to  banish  care  from  your 
life,  or  turn  away  from  your  children, 
who  are  dependent  upon  you,  but  do 
try  to  leave  out  of  your  life  all  that 
which  causes  labor  and  expenditure  of 
strength  without  any  special  benefit. 

Having  myself  known  the  misery  of 
a  long  period  of  nervous  exhaustion, 


I  find  that  I  have  made  many  mistakes,, 
and  I  would  warn  others  to  do  dif- 
ferently. I  would  not  try  to  find  more 
time  for  rest  by  taking  away  from  any 
of  the  loving  little  attentions  to  one's 
children,  for  love  begets  love;  nor 
would  I  consign  the  children,  for  one 
moment  even,  to  the  care  of  irrespon- 
sible persons;  but  I  would  make  time 
for  rest  by  striking  out  the  useless  part 
of  the  daily  routine,  which  in  so  many 
households  absorbs  time  and  strength. 

E.  B.  L. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answek  to  Correspondents  : — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  We 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "Problems"  are 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an 
inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


"Washing  the  Infant's  Mouth. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Should  an  infant's  mouth  be  washed  be- 
fore he  is  six  weeks  old?  I  heard  of  a  case 
where  the  child's  mouth  was  not  washed 
from  the  time  of  birth,  and  I  thought  it  con- 
ducive to  thrush,  sprue  or  a  soreness  of  the 
mouth.  S. 

New  York  City. 

It  is  best  to  wash  the  mouth  after 
every  nursing  or  feeding  from  the  first, 
especially  if  the  bottle  is  used. 

Roughness  of  the  Voice. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

1  have  for  some  time  been  worried  about 
my  boy  of  six  months.  Ever  since  he  was  a 
few  months  old,  I  have  noticed  that  his  voice 
is  rough,  sometimes  very  little,  at  other  times, 
and  especially  after  crying,  so  much  so  that 
he  can  hardly  make  a  sound.  My  physi- 
cian seemed  to  attach  no  importance  to  it, 
but  it  worries  me  to  think  that  he  might 
keep  it,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  what  I 
might  do  for  it,  and  if  there  is  any  danger 


of  the  voice  remaining  rough.      The  boy 
is-  otherwise  perfectly  welj,  never  had  any 
trouble,  and  is  not  yet  teething.       C.  H. 
New  York. 

The  roughness  of  the  voice  is  prob- 
ably due  to  some  relaxation  of  the  vocal 
cords  or  some  congestion  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  The  latter  explana- 
tion would  more  likely  accord  with 
the  fact  of  the  roughness  coming  after 
crying.  As  to  the  probable  duration  of 
this  condition,  we  can  give  no  opinion 
which  would  be  more  than  a  guess. 

Hydrocephalus,  or  Water  on  the  Brain. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

How  can  one  recognize  early  enough  the 
distressing  disease  known  as  "water  on  the 
brain?"  What  is  the  proper  treatment  for 
it?  R. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

The  name  "water  on  the  brain"  is 
a  popular  one,  and  has  been  applied  to 
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more  than  one  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain  membranes  (meningitis) 
with  collection  of  liquid.  We  do  not 
know  which  you  have  in  mind  in  ask- 
ing your  question.  The  chronic  form, 
called  hydrocephalus,  is  most  readily 
recognized  by  the  increased  sized  of  the 
head,  which  is  a  pretty  constant  symp- 
tom. This  often  reaches  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  child  cannot  hold  up  its 
head.  If  the  enlargement  begins  early 
and  advances  rapidly,  the  functions  of 
the  brain  are  interfered  with,  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  intelligence  and  of  the  spe- 
cial senses  being  impaired,  with  other 
nervous  manifestations.  In  slowly  pro- 
gressing cases  this  is  often  not  so;  but 
in  any  case  death  usually  occurs  in  the 
early  years. 

There  is  another  and  more  frequent 
disease  called  "water  on  the  brain,"  or 
acute  hydrocephalus,  which  is  the 
tubercular  form  of  meningitis.  The 
early  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  not 
pronounced  and  uncertain,  and  are 
more  often  recollected  after  the  disease 
is  recognized  than  noticed  at  the  time. 
These  beginnings  may  be  mistaken  for 
some  other  disease,  or  the  reverse.  But 
after  a  time  distinct  brain  symptoms 
appear,  such  as  stupor,  convulsions, 
dread  of  light,  screaming,  etc.,  one  al- 
ternating with  another,  with  some 
fever.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  detail 
the  painful  sequence  of  symptoms 
that  conduct  to  the  fatal  end,  which 
comes  in  from  one  to  four  weeks,  as  a 
rule. 

As  to  the  treatment,  nothing  need 
be  said.  Many  years  ago  the  writer 
heard  a  distinguished  medical  lecturer 
say  "the  only  reason  we  have  for  treat- 
ment is  the  hope  that  we  have  made  an 
error  in  diagnosis."   If  recovery  from  a 


genuine  attack  of  the  disease  ever  oc- 
curs it  is  so  rare  that  the  most  experi- 
enced observers  express  their  doubts  of 
its  existence,'  and  many  frankly  say 
that  they  have  never  seen  it. 

Insufficiency  of  Breast  Milk  and  Its  Causes  ; 
Diet  During  Pregnancy. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Although  my  problem  deals  only  indi- 
rectly with  Baby's  welfare,  I  know  that 
many  women  are  deeply  interested  in  its 
solution,  and  I  venture  to  ask  your  advice 
on  that  account. 

I  am  twenty-three  years  of  age  and  un- 
usually strong  and  healthy  in  every  respect. 
My  first  baby  was  born  last  September,  after 
a  very  easy  labor,  and  with  the  best  of  care 
and  advice  before  and  after  her  advent.  She 
weighed  six  pounds,  and  at  first  did  very 
well.  In  a  very  short  time,  however,  she 
showed  plainly  that  she  was  insufficiently 
nourished,  and  after  a  month's  struggle  I 
consented  to  give  her  artificial  food,  first 
giving  the  bottle  at  every  other  nursing, 
but  after  a  few  days  only  the  bottle.  Her 
improvement  was  immediate  and  rapid,  and 
I  have  never  since  then  had  a  moment's 
anxiety  about  her.  My  milk  was  sufficient 
in  quantity,  but  the  quality  was  thin  and 
poor,  although  I  was  most  careful  about  my 
diet.  I  believe  firmly,  in  spite  of  my  own 
experience,  that  the  mother's  milk  should 
be  her  child's  sustenance,  and  wish  to  ask: 

(1)  .  Does  my  inability  to  nurse  my  first 
child  prove  that  I  am  constitutionally  un- 
fitted for  nursing? 

(2)  .  If  not,  is  there  any  diet  or  method 
of  procedure  during  pregnancy  which  would 
help? 

(3)  .  Why  am  I,  and  so  many  others,  de- 
ficient in  this  respect,  when  our  mothers 
nursed  their  babies  as  a  matter  of  course? 

Washington,  D.  G.  X. 

(1.)  Not  necessarily.  It  is  merely 
an  admonition  to  watch  the  nutrition 
of  your  children  while  you  are  nurs- 
ing. 

(2.)  There  is  no  special  diet  or 
method  of  procedure  during  pregnancy 
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which  we  can  recommend.  The  gen- 
eral rule  of  diet  and  regimen  is  this: 
Keep  the  health  of  the  expectant 
mother  as  good  as  possible;  see  that  she 
is  well  nourished,  but  not  overfed;  at- 
tend to  the  proper  performance  of  all 
the  functions,  and  as  far  as  possible 
keep  her  nervous  system  calm  and  her 
mind  cheerful.  The  same  rules  apply 
after  delivery. 

(3.)  This  question  has  awakened  so 
much  discussion  that  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  answer  it  off-hand. 
To  us  the  most  probable  cause  seems  to 
be  this:  Suckling,  although  one  of  the 
vegetative  functions,  is  very  subject  to 
nervous  conditions.  Imperfect  suckling 
is  not  new.  "Our  mothers  nursed  as 
a  matter  of  course,"  it  is  true,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  in  their  time  the  con- 
dition of  the  child  was  not  nearly  so 
much  considered,  or,  if  considered,  not 
in  so  intelligent  a  way  as  now.  The 
children  were  often  suckled  to  their 
detriment,  and  the  death  rate  from  nu- 
tritional diseases  we  believe  to  have 
been  much  higher  then  than  it  now  is 
in  the  same  social  rank.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  far  greater  drain  of  civil- 
ized and  hurried  life  upon  the  nervous 
system  interferes  with  lactation  in  the 
first  place,  and,  in  the  second  place,  we 
now  take  alarm  at  conditions  which  in 
the  writer's  memory  seemed  to  be  taken 
as  matters  of  course  or  considered  as 
trivial  ailments. 

The  Advisability  of  Going  Barefoot. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

What  is  your  opinion  of  letting  infants 
and  children  go  barefoot?  In  a  climate 
like  Texas,  where,  as  some  one  said,  it  is 
nine  months  summer  and  three  months 
very  late  spring,  children  seem  to  do  this 
with  impunity.  I  hesitate,  however,  and 
would  like  to  know  Babyhood's  opinion  as 


to  the  advisability  of  getting  near  to 
Mother  Earth.  L.  J.  S. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

The  climate  of  Texas  we  know  only 
by  hearsay.  The  feet,  if  exposed  per- 
sistent^, become  hardened  on  the  sole 
and  less  sensitive  than  if  covered.  Ap- 
parently, country  boys  suffer  but  little 
from  the  exposure  to  cold.  In  an 
equable,  warm  climate  it  is  probable 
that  there  would  be  less  risk  than  in 
colder  or  more  variable  ones.  One  of 
the  drawbacks  of  going  barefoot  is 
the  susceptibility  to  injury.  Any  one 
who  went  barefoot  in  his  childhood  will 
recall  the  painful  "stone  bruises,"  often 
suppurating,  from  which  he  suffered. 
If  the  plan  of  going  without  shoes  is 
adopted,  it  should  be  begun  after  the 
summer  has  really  begun.  It  is  easier 
and  safer  to  continue  as  the  weather 
grows  colder  than  to  begin  too  early. 

The  Cause  of  Drooling ;  Olive  Oil,  Internally 
and  Externally. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1.)  What  causes  a  baby,  six  months  old, 
to  drool? 

(2.)  How  much  should  a  baby  of  that  age 
sleep  ? 

(3.)  Is  it  advisable  to  rub  a  baby  of  that 
age  with  olive  oil  (pure)  after  a  bath,  and 
will  a  few  drops  of  diluted  syrup  of  white 
pine  in  olive  oil  three  times  a  day  help  his 
cold?  F.  W.  M. 

Pomona,  Cal. 

(1.)  The  development  of  the  sali- 
vary glands.  This  secretion  runs  out 
because  the  child  hasn't  learned  to 
swallow  it  as  do  old  children. 

(2.)  Probably  three-fourths  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  or  nearly  that. 

(3.)  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
oil,  and  sometimes  it  is  an  advantage. 
We  do  not  know  the  preparation  you 
speak  of,  but  on  general  principles  we 
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do  not  think  it  wise  to  dose  little 
babies. 


A  Good  Dietary ;    Digestibility  of  Various 
Kinds  of  Meat. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  eighteen  months  old,  and  has 
cut  only  eight  teeth,  as  follows:  on  the 
upper  jaw,  the  four  incisors  and  two  an- 
terior molars;  on  the  lower  jaw,  the  two 
central  incisors.  He  was  weaned  at  four- 
teen months,  and  since  that  time  his  diet  has 
consisted  chiefly  of  cow's  muK  (taken  from  a 
cup),  oatmeal,  boiled  two  hours,  strained 
and  mixed  with  milk;  bread  and  butter, 
with  occasionally  the  yolk  of  a  soft-boiled 
egg,  roasted  potato,  roasted  apple  and 
a  very  little  of  the  simplest  puddings,  such 
as  cornstarch,  tapioca,  farina,  etc.  Please 
advise  me,  through  your  columns,  if  this 
diet  is  coVrect,  and  if  it  would  be  ' proper 
to  give  him  occasionally  and  in  small  quan- 
tities minced  rare  roast  beef,  lamb,  white 
meat  of  turkey,  chicken  and  fish. 


He  is  a  perfectly  healthy  baby,  very 
strong,  weighs  twenty-six  pounds,  measures 
thirty-one  and  a  half  inches  in  height  and 
nineteen  and  a  half  inches  chest  circumfer- 
ence. L.  13.  13. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  diet  is  unobjectionable.  The 
meats  you  propose  to  give  him  are  very 
variable  in  their  digestibility.  The 
beef  with  white  meat  of  fowl  we  think 
best.  Mutton  (real  mutton,  not  lamb) 
well  fatted  is  best  of  all.  Get  a  chop, 
broil  it  to  the  juicy  stage;  scrape  the 
red  parts  to  fine  mince,  and  make  your 
first  experiment  with  it. 

The  white-fleshed  fishes  are  generally 
digestible  food,  but  they  should  be 
fresh;  therefore  you  would  better  delay 
until  the  proper  season  arrives.  Cold- 
storage  fish  we  do  not  think  advisable 
for  young  children.  Have  the  fish 
roasted  or  broiled. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 


THE  USES  OF  SEEDS. 


E  busy  mothers  are  ever 
searching  for  some  device 
by  which  to  keep  our  little 
folks  pleasantly  occupied 
and  quiet.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions 
for  autumn  work  in  connection  with 
seeds. 

(1.)  The  younger  children  are  fond 
of  stringing  beads.  Let  them  string 
seeds,  such  as  melon  or  citron,  which 
have  been  soaked  in  warm  water  for 
an  hour.  Give  each  child  a  needle, 
threaded  with  a  moderately  long  thread 
tied  into  the  eye  of  the  needle,  and 
let  them  string  as  many  seeds  as  they 
can,  piercing  them  at  the  centers.  It 
makes  a  pleasing  chain  to  alternate 
the  yellow  citron  seeds  with  the  black 
•sunflower    seeds.      Changes    in  the 


number  of  black  and  yellow  can  be  in- 
troduced as  the  child's  understanding 
of  number  enlarges. 

(2.)  Give  the  children  the  mixed 
seeds  to  sort  and  count.  This  is  help- 
ful when  the  mother  must  leave  them 
for  some  little  time  to  themselves. 

(3.)  Lay  seeds  to  outline  a  picture  of 
a  flower  or  a  plant.  If  necessary,  draw 
the  outline  with  chalk  on  the  table  or 
a  board,  and  allow  the  children  to  trace 
with  the  seeds,  using  more  than  one 
kind  if  they  feel  that  the  different  parts 
of  petals  and  stems  should  be  of  dif- 
ferent materials.  The  oat  makes  ex- 
cellent lines  for  stems.  Let  the  chil- 
dren make  a  second  outline  without  the 
chalk  mark. 
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(4.)  Make  forms  of  beauty,  radiat- 
ing from  the  center,  conventional  floral 
designs,  wheels  or  other  geometric  pat- 
terns, using  two  or  more  kinds  of 
seeds,  contrasting  in  color,  size  or 
form.  These  can  be  preserved  by  past- 
ing carefully  on  cards,  or  sewing  them 
on  a  piece  of  black  cloth. 

(5.)  Let  the  children  reproduce  the 
patterns  in  the  oilcloth,  carpets  or 
wall  papers.  This  emphasizes  the  re- 
production of  pleasing  and  accurate 
designs,  and  quickens  the  observation. 

(6.)  Give  directions  for  some  simple 
form,  such  as  a  daisy,  using  a  single 
lentil  or  a  circle  for  the  center,  and 
arranging  the  long  oval  melon  or 
pumpkin  seeds  for  the  petals.  Let 
the  children  repeat  this  simple  rosette 
in  a  border  around  the  table,  and,  if 
possible,  reproduce  it  in  free  cutting 
and  pasting. 

(7.)  The  following  seeds  are  very 
accessible  for  the  collection:  Lentils, 
corn  (both  red  and  white),  wheat,  bar- 
ley and  rye,  oats,  pease  and  beans — 
there  may  be  several  varieties  of  the 
latter — black,  red,  white  and  spotted. 
Fruit  seeds  may  be  gathered  by  the 
children,  such  as  apple,  grape,  citron, 


melon  and  pumpkin.  Of  the  flowers 
the  morning  glory  and  sunflower  are 
useful,  and  the  triangular  beechnuts 
and  varigated  sea  beans  are.  very  at- 
tractive. 

(8.)  Let  the  children  reproduce  or 
illustrate  the  stories  told  by  the  moth- 
er. 

(9.)  Older  children  can  learn  to 
write  their  names  with  the  seeds  or 
make  the  figures  they  are  learning  to 
form. 

(10.)  It  is  pleasing  and  valuable  to 
gather  the  children  of  different  ages 
at  the  table  to  lay  out  a  park,  with 
walks,  flowerbeds,  and  trees,  as  a  sur- 
prise for  papa  or  auntie.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  be  very  careful  of  the  seeds  and 
never  allow  them  to  be  scattered  or 
destroyed.  A  little  boy  once  said, 
when  the  lentils  were  produced,  "Pooh, 
only  little  seeds!"  His  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  table  he  was 
leaning  on  was  once  the  seed  of  an 
oak  tree.  This  led  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions about  seeds  on  the  part  of  the 
little  fellow,  and  awoke  such  an  inter- 
est in  the  study  that  for  days  he  was 
happy  only  when  he  was  playing  with 
seeds.  H. 


DO"  AND  "  DON'T." 


"WO  very  small  and  insignifi- 
cant words,  perhaps  you 
will  say;  but  let  us  think 
a  moment.  Are  they  so 
insignificant?  What  do  they  mean? 
And  is  there  any  preference  as  to  their 
use? 

Insignificant  they  cannot  be,  for  they 
are  probably  more  used  with  children, 
or,  at  least,  one  of  them  is,  than  most 
other  words,  and  used  in  a  way  meant 


to  be  very  effective.  Listen  some  time 
to  the  average  conversation  of  mother 
or  nurse  with  the  children  about  her, 
.  and  observe  if  you  do  not  frequently 
hear  such  expressions  as  these:  "Don't 
do  this;"  "No,  don't  go  there;"  "Now, 
don't  you  touch  that;"  "Oh,  don't  play 
that  way,"  and  many,  many  more  of  a 
like  nature.  One  would  almost  think 
that  the  little  word  "do"  was  very  diffi- 
cult   to    pronounce,    while  "don't," 
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"stop/5  "mustn't"  possess  some  peculiar 
charm. 

The  truth  is  that  "do"  is  a  little 
charmed  word  which  unlocks  all  the 
sweetness  and  beauty  of  a  child's  dispo- 
sition, while  the  excessive  use  of  "don't" 
seems  to  shut  it  all  up,  and  bring  out 
only  the  unpleasant,  irritating  quali- 
ties. We  mothers  only  need  to  wake  up 
and  realize  the  truth  about  it  a  little 
more  clearly,  and  just  as  soon  as  we  do 
that  we  shall  be  more  careful  about  the 
way  we  talk  to  our  children. 

Just  think  a  minute.  We  say  "Yes, 
you  can  do  that,"  "Come,  do  this  now," 
and  use  other  expressions  of  the  same 
sort,  and  a  child  has  employment  given 
him,  a  definite  something  which  he 
can  do,  and  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  he  will  do,  and  enjoy  doing.  In 
this  way  he  goes  through  a  constant  ac- 
tive character-forming  process,  while 
the  child  who  hears  the  almost  constant 
"Don't  do  this,"  "No,  don't  go  there," 
and  the  like,  is  left  listless  and  idle, 
with  no  definite  thought  to  follow, 
only  with  an  intense  desire  to  be  doing 
something.  So,  following  the  law  of 
his  being,  he  does  something  only  to 
hear  "Don't"  again,  and  so  on  it  goes 
till  the  child  is  dubbed  "cross,"  "mis- 
chievous," "a  hard  child  to  manage," 
etc.  More  than  this,  the  constant  neg- 
atives which  are  hurled  at  children 
soon  rob  them  of  their  spontaneity  and 
naturalness,  and  they  go  about  in  a 
frightened,  hopeless  sort  of  way,  hard- 
ly daring  to  breathe,  or  else  in  a  bold, 
daring  "don't-care"  manner  which  is 
pitiful  to  see. 

Not  that  I  would  never  use  the  neg- 
atives. Their  judicious  use  is  right, 
but  I  feel  sure  that  obedience  can  be 
taught  just  as  well,  yes  a  thousand 


times  better,  without  using  them  ex- 
tensively. Children  respond  so  quick- 
ly to  the  atmosphere  about  them,  and 
are  so  ready  to  do  the  right  thing,  if 
we  but  give  them  the  opportunity. 
They  are  not  bad,  as  a  rule,  and  we,  as 
parents  and  teachers,  must  look  upon 
them  as  rational,  active,  good  children, 
ready  to  do  the  right  so  far  as  they 
know  it.  Judicious  management  is  all 
that  is  needed. 

Suppose  your  one-year-old  baby 
seems  inclined  to  pull  your  plants  to 
pieces.  Instead  of  saying  "No,  no, 
don't  touch,  Baby,"  try  another  way. 
Go  yourself  with  the  baby  up  to  the 
plant,  and,  without  touching  it  your- 
self, say,  "Pretty,  pretty  plant,  Baby; 
we  will  just  look  at  it  so  carefully.  Oh, 
isn't  it  pretty?"  After  a  little  admir- 
ation you  can  say,  "By-by,  little  plant; 
sometime  we  will  come  again."  Per- 
haps simply  doing  this  once  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  teach  the  little  hands  not 
to  touch,  but  never  mind.  Do  it  again 
and  again,  until  the  lesson  is  learned, 
for  with  patience  on  your  part  I  know 
it  can  be  done.  And  is  it  not  far  bet- 
ter for  the  child  to  gain  the  victory  for 
himself  than  to  be  taken  away  forcibly 
with  a,  "Xo,  no,  don't  touch  that?" 

This  teaching  the  child  to  admire  can 
even  be  done  before  he  shows  any  de- 
sire to  demolish  things,  and  so,  by  a 
litle  thoughtful  care  on  our  part,  many 
of  the  occasions  where  we  might  be 
tempted  quickly  and  thoughtlessly  to 
say  "Don't,"  can  be  done  away  with. 

A  child,  perhaps,  is  throwing  around 
his  playthings.  Quickly  comes  in  a 
cheerful  voice  from  mamma:  "Oh, 
Johnnie,  do  run  and  get  pencil  and 
paper,  and  come,  write  a  letter  to  pa- 
pa," or  "Oh,  go  to  the  blackboard  and 
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draw  a  picture,  and  see  if  I  can  guess 
what  you  have  drawn." 

Often  I  have  quieted  very  noisy, 
romping  children  with  "Listen!  Can 
you  hear  the  clock  tick;  what  does  it 
say?"  or  "Now  we  will  all  listen  and  tell 
what  we  hear  out  of  doors."  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  numberless  ways  in 
which  we  can  avoid  the  frequent  use  of 
negatives.  Many  more  will  occur  to 
any  mother  who  thinks  there  is  a  posi- 
tive way  of  teaching  obedience.  Children 
brought  up  in  this  atmosphere  of  defin- 


ite doing  blossom  forth  as  flowers  in 
the  sunlight.  Then  their  every  move- 
ment will  show  a  definiteness  and  posi- 
tiveness  which,  in  this  age  of  indefinite 
"don't  knows,"  is  most  refreshing,  and 
is  a  happy  omen  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

Stronger  and  stronger  comes  to  me 
the  assurance  that  it  is  a  privilege  to 
be  with  little  children,  and  that  there 
is  no  nobler  work  than  to  really  live 
with  them. 

T.  H. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


The  Influence 
of  Books. 


— While  most  chil- 
dren like  to  be  read 
to,  the  interest  of 
some  wee  ones  amounts  almost  to  a 
passion.  Eead  what  you  will,  their 
little  pink  ears  seem  to  curl  out  to 
catch  your  every  word,  while  the  bright 
eyes  grow  big  during  the  rehearsal  of 
certain  important  passages,  and  the 
young  being  seems  to  drink  in  to  its 
very  fiber  the  message  of  the  written 
words.  Never  in  all  future  time  will 
this  intense  concentration  be  so 
strong.  What  you  read,  what  you  tell, 
what  you  talk  about,  during  these  ab- 
sorbing initial  years  of  life,  is  retained 
and  inbred  for  a  lifetime. 

Do  not,  then,  select  lightly  this  men- 
tal food  of  childhood.  Many  grown  peo- 
ple, unfamiliar  with  the  wondrous  pow- 
er of  the  child-mind  and  intellect,  as- 
.sume  that  this  reading  must  be  some- 


thing exceedingly  "simple,"  even  to  stu- 
pidity. They  get  "books  for  the 
young,"  filled  with  namby-pamby  stuff, 
with  about  as  much  vital  nutriment  as 
a  loaf  of  "bread"  made  of  chalk. 

Others  conceive  that  only  fairy  talea 
and  little  stories  can  be  read  to  grow- 
ing children — children  who  are  of- 
tentimes endowed  with  hungry  brains, 
seeking  the  satisfaction  of  real  knowl- 
edge, and  hungry  hearts  craving  the 
vitalizing  life-throbs  that  come  from 
the  touch  of  Nature's  hand,  even  by  the 
information  of  her  ways  and  her  crea- 
tions gained  from  printed  books. 

Eead  to  the  children  that  which  is 
good,  beautiful,  soul-filling,  and  which 
contains  the  heart  of  information  of 
some  kind.  To  an  audience  of  fash- 
ionable people  you  may  read  a  20th 
century  verse- jangle  which  has  feet  but 
no  heart,  flow  but  no  life.  Bead  empty 
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words  and  sentences  without  meaning 
to  the  elders  absorbed  in  occupation, 
but  reserve  for  the  child-mind  the  best 
things  in  all  the  literature  of  the 
world,  and  don't  think  because  your 
audience  is  a  child  it  lacks  apprecia- 
tion or  understanding.  "Except  ye 
believe  as  a  little  child" — do  you  re- 
member it?  Great  minds  treat  themes 
with  vast  simplicity.  The  master-mind 
retains  its  childlikeness,  and  a  child  - 
mind  is  in  full  sympathy  with  it. 
Read  with  more  than  intent  to  pass  a 
quiet  hour  or  to  amuse.  The  mind  of 
your  little  one  maf  be  thus  educated, 
his  opinions  formed,  his  impressions 
made  of  good  and  evil. 

In  a  few  words,  then:  Instruct  while 
you  amuse.  Give  something  of  value 
when  you  have  gained  the  attention  of 
an  absorbed  mind.  Parental  instinct 
ought  to  help  you  to  methods  in  this 
direction.  An  earnest  desire  to  mould 
the  character  to  high  ideals  is  the  first 
necessity.  This  opportunity  of  the  par- 
ent, if  neglected,  leads  to  heart  blows 
later  in  life  when  the  child,  grown  to 
be  a  man  or  a  woman,  sends  you  deep 
reproaches  in  the  words,  "You  didn't 
tell  me."— Y. 

— The  quiet  boy  is 

Quiet  Boys.  gome  wavs  a  grea£ 

comfort  to  his  fam- 
ily. He  is  not  noisy,  he  is  not  bois- 
terous, he  is  seldom,  if  ever,  mischiev- 
ous, and  he  does  not  destroy  his  own 
clothes  nor  the  family  furniture.  He 
generally  is  self -centered,  requiring  lit- 
tle amusement  from  others,  because 
from  his  earliest  childhood  he  amuses 
himself  quietly  and  unobtrusively  with- 
out needing,  and  often  without  want- 
ing, companions.  He  is  generally  easy 
to  manage,  disliking  all  scenes,  and 


therefore  avoiding  punishment  and 
blame  by  behaving  as  well  as  he  can. 
He  is  generally  fond  of  reading,  is  oft- 
en an  excellent  scholar,  and  is  also  oft- 
en absorbed  in  some  one  especial  taste 
or  pursuit.  So  far,  the  quiet  boy  is  a 
great  comfort  to  his  parents.  Is  there 
any  other  side  to  the  picture? 

Unfortunately,  parents  of  quiet  boys 
are  by  no  means  always  satisfied  with 
their  sons.  In  the  first  place,  the  boy 
who  does  not  of  his  own  accord  run  and 
romp  and  rush  and  climb,  like  other 
boys,  must  be  constantly  watched,  to 
see  that  he  gets  enough  exercise  for  his 
health,  and  he  sometimes  is  as  much 
trouble  in  this  way  as  other  boys  who 
are  too  active  and  noisy.  Then,  wheth- 
er rightly  or  wrongly,  the  impression 
exists  that  boyish  manliness  consists 
in  great  physical  activity,  a  love  of 
athletic  sports  and  games,  a  constant 
desire  for  the  society  of  other  active 
boys,  and  in  that  sort  of  temperament 
which  we  hear  sometimes  described  as 
"stirring."  Parents  of  self-asserting, 
noisy  boys  often  find  them  very  troub- 
lesome, but  at  the  same  time  generally 
consider  them  absolutely  and  undeni- 
ably Superior  to  the  quiet  boys  of  their 
neighbors.  This  feeling  is  almost  al- 
ways shown  quite  distinctly,  and  the 
parents  of  a  quiet  boy  often  have  an 
unpleasant  consciousness  that  many 
people  regard  him  as  an  uninteresting, 
spiritless,  unmanly  fellow;  and  some- 
times they  are  influenced  by  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  and  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard their  boy  in  somewhat  the  same 
light  themselves. 

Now,  parents  who  are  tempted  to 
take  this  view  of  their  sons  ought  to 
remember  that,  attractive  as  are  the 
manly,  athletic,  active  boys  of  their 
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friends,  and  great  as  is  the  physical 
advantage  of  great  activity,  no  parent 
has  a  right  to  expect  all  desirable 
qualities  in  one  boy,  for  different  de- 
sirable qualities  belong  to  opposite 
temperaments,  and  relations  and 
friends  who  drop  little  disparaging 
hints  to  parents  about  their  boys'  want 
of  active  tastes  ought  to  remember  the 
same  truth. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  temperament  of 
the  quiet  boy  is  the  temperament  of 
most  of  the  literary  men  of  the  world, 
and  of  most  artists  of  different  kinds. 
The  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  boyhood  of  those  who 
have  had  from  the  first  either  the  men- 
tal or  artistic  temperament,  show  al- 
most always  that  they  have  been  very 
different  from  their  young  compan- 
ions, and  that  they  were  generally  to 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  quiet 
boys.  Shall  we,  then,  conclude  that  every 
boy  who  is  especially  inactive  and  dis- 
inclined to  manly  and  athletic  sports 
is  therefore  a  genius?  Hardly.  Is  it 
not  Lowell  who  describes  the  number 
of  geniuses  who,  according  to  their  ad- 
miring relatives,  exist  in  every  town 
and  village? 

All  that  I  mean  to  suggest  is,  that 
we  should  all  remember  that  there  are 
two  distinctly  different  temperaments 
among  men  and  boys,  and  that  there- 
fore the  active  type  is  not  the  only 
one  that  can  be  considered  manly.  The 
fact  that  it  is  generally  so  consid- 
ered is  perhaps  owing  to  the  long  cen- 
turies and  ages  when  war  was  con- 
sidered an  absolute  necessity,  and  the 
men  whose  temperaments  fitted  them 
to  lead  their  fellow  men  in  their  coun- 
try's cause  were  naturally  looked  upon 
as  the  highest  type  of  manly  per- 


fection. Yet,  after  all,  one  tempera- 
ment is  just  as  likely  to  bring  forth 
good  fruit  as  the  other,  although 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  quiet  tem- 
perament in  some  boys  may  mean 
simply  poor  health,  weakness  of  char- 
acter, or  entire  absence  of  mental  or 
physical  activity. 

I  can  recall  at  this  moment  five  very 
marked  cases  of  this  temperament 
which  I  have  described,  in  five  men  and 
boys  whom  I  have  known.  The  first, 
whose  boyhood  I  have  only  heard  de- 
scribed, was  so  little  addicted  to  boy- 
ish sports  and  tastes  as  never  even  to 
have  learned  to  skate.  He  grew  up  one 
of  the  most  famous,  most  respected  and 
most  influential  men  in  this  country. 
The  second,  still  young,  has  won  hon- 
ors in  high  places  for  his  marked  intel- 
lectual powers.  The  third  is  just  enter- 
ing manhood  with  exceptional  talents 
in  a  special  direction.  The  fourth  is 
apparently  rather  a  nonentity,  and  the 
fifth  must  be  pronounced  quite  em- 
phatically a  man  of  the  very  weakest 
description. 

The  parents  of  the  quiet  boy  should 
neither  decide  that  because  he  is  quiet 
he  must  be  superior,  nor  harass  him 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  consider 
him  a  failure,  nor  torment  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  their  son  is  a  weak- 
ling because  he  is  different  from  his 
fellows.  They  should  especially  strive 
to  develop  those  qualities  in  which  he 
is  deficient;  see  that  he  does  not  injure 
his  health  by  want  of  activity,  and  en- 
courage him  to  seek  the  healthy  com- 
panionship of  other  boys,  without 
which,  whether  he  has  talents  or  not, 
he  will  be  apt  to  grow  one-sided  in 
character  and  unfit  to  take  his  place 
among  men. — J.  P. 
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Kindness 
to 

Animals 


— I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle upon  "Moral 
Training,"  and  wish  more  parents  and 
teachers  felt  the  necessity  of  children 
being  good  before  they  are  learned. 
The  article  made  me  wonder  how  many 
of  the  Babyhood  mothers  require  of 
their  children  kindness  and  considera- 
tion towards  animals,  or  how  many, 
even,  have  given  the  subject  a  mo- 
ment's serious  attention. 

We  have  taught  our  little  daughter 


of  two  years  that  all  the  household  pets 
are  "little  brothers  and  sisters."  We 
do  not  even  kill  flies  in  her  presence, 
and  the  result  thus  far  is  very  satis- 
factory. 

An  intelligent  and  painstaking 
father  related  to  me,  as  a  joke,  how  his 
son  of  three  years  "cuffed,  kicked  and 
punched"  the  cat,  and  ended  with,  "We 
cannot  stop  him."  I  could  not  refrain 
from  remarking:  "I  think  a  few  good 
spanks  would  stop  him."  I  then  en- 
deavored to  explain  the  serious  light 


|  An  Important  Point 

Q  in  the  selection  of  a  food  for  your  baby  is  that 

0  of  adaptability  ;  can  the  food  be  adapted  to  the 

0  wants  of  your  baby  ?    Different  children  have 

0  different   requirements  the  same  as  adults,  and 

0  a  perfect  food  for  infants  must  meet  the  needs 

0  of  each  individual  child. 

0       Adding  water  to  a  food  is  only  dilution  — 

0  more  water  —  less  food;  less  water — more  food, 

0  that's  all.    Dilution  does  not  vary  the  con- 

0  stituents. 


MELLIN'S  FOOD 

can  be  prepared  so  as  to  give  any  desired  pro- 
portion of  constituents  and  can  be  adapted  to 
each  individual  case. 

Mrs.  Tillotson  tried  other  foods  but  they  could  not 
be  adapted  to  her  child. 

"  We  tried  everything  for  our  baby  and  were 
discouraged,  but  the  doctor  told  us  to  get  Mellin's  Food. 
We  got  it  and  the  baby  has  improved  very  much  ;  he 
has  had  no  colic  since  using  Mellin's  Food  and  his  bowels 
are  in  fine  condition." 

Mrs.  S.  Tillotson,  Providence,  R.I. 

Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  will  send 
you  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food  free  of  expense, 

DOLIBER=GOODALE  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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in  which  I  viewed  the  matter.  The 
only  reply  to  my  plea,  however,  was 
a  look  of  mingled  amazement  and  con- 
tempt. 

I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  talk 
upon  this  subject  with  three  children, 
all  of  more  than  average  home  train- 
ing, and  the  astonishment  betrayed 
was  conclusive  evidence  that  the  sub- 
ject was  a  new  one  in  each  instance. 

Five  minutes  per  day  of  intelligent 
instruction  in  school  would  save  our 
dumb  friends  much  suffering.  It  is 
not  altogether  cruelty  among  children, 
but  thoughtlessness  and  ignorance. 
Let  us  welcome  the  "nature  readers" 
and  everything  that  awakens  and 
stimulates  interest  in  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals. It  is  only  a  step  further  to  real 
love  for  them.    We  are  quite  too  much 


inclined  to  regard  ourselves  as  all-im- 
portant upon  mother  earth.  And, 
really,  are  we  more  than  advanced  ani- 
mals, perhaps  not  filling  our  niches  as 
acceptably  to  the  great  Father  as  are 
the  lower  creatures  we  depreciate? 

I  well  remember,  when  quite  a  small 
girl,  the  impression  produced  upon  me 
by  reading: 

"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  good  Lord  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

Afterwards,  when  a  teacher,  I  in- 
cluded it  in  the  gems  my  pupils  com- 
mitted to  memory.  Will  not  the 
Babyhood  mothers  add  "teaching 
kindness  to  animals"  to  their  already 
long  list  of  duties  towards  their  chil- 
dren?—C.  I.  B. 
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AR  -  SIGHTEDNESS  is 
caused  by  a  flattening  or 
shortening  of  the  eyeball 
from  before  backward. 
As  a  result  of  this  change  in  form,  the 
rays  from  distant  objects,  if  the  lens  re- 
mains at  rest,  have  not  yet  come  to- 
gether or  been  brought  to  a  focus  when 
they  reach  the  retina,  hence  a  blurred 
image  results  or  would  result  were 
we  not  able  to  adopt  means  for  remedy- 
ing the  trouble.  The  far-sighted  person 
brings  his  muscle  of  accommodation  in- 
to action,  increasing  the  thickness  and 
hence  the  power  of  his  lens;  this  brings 
the  rays  to  a  focus  at  a  shorter  distance 
than  in  the  normal  eye,  but  this  dis- 
tance corresponds  to  the  position  of  the 
retina  in  such  far-sighted  organs. 

The  Cost  of  Distinct  Vision  in  the  Far-Sighted 
Eye. 

Thus  the  far-sighted  subject  obtains 
a  good  and  clear  image  of  distant  ob- 
jects; but  he  gets  this  only  at  the  cost 
of  constant  muscular  exertion.  If  he 
allows  the  little  muscle  in  the  eye  to 
cease  its  action  even  for  the  shortest 
period,  the  lens  flattens  out,  and  he 


no  longer  sees  distinctly.  When  he 
looks  at  near  objects  he  has  still  more 
work  to  ask  of  his  muscle  of  accommo- 
dation; it  must  exert  itself  to  counter- 
act the  far-sightedness  and  again  to 
make  up  for  the  nearness  of  the  ob- 
ject. 

The  Action  of  Belladonna. 

This  influence  of  the  muscle  of  ac- 
commodation in  neutralizing  and  mak- 
ing up  for  the  defect  in  far-sighted 
eyes  is  shown  very  well  by  the  use  of 
belladonna.  This  drug  is  the  one 
which,  as  probably  most  of  the  readers 
know,  the  oculist  often  instils  into  the 
eye  when  examining  the  sight,  especial- 
ly in  children.  It  causes  a  temporary 
paralysis  (loss  of  power)  of  the  little 
muscle  of  the  eye,  and  also  causes  the 
pupil  to  become  widely  dilated.  As  a 
result  of  this  paralysis,  the  muscle  of 
accommodation  cannot  be  used,  and 
now  the  far-sighted  patient  is  com- 
pelled to  keep  his  eye  in  a  condition  of' 
absolute  rest,  for  the  muscle  of  accom- 
modation being  temporarily  paralyzed 
or  disabled,  he  is  unable  to  bring  it  i% 
his  aid,  no  matter  how  hard  he  tries. 
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In  this  condition  he  is  unable  to  see 
clearly  in  the  distance;  he  is  in  the 
same  condition  that  he  would  be  were 
there  no  muscle  of  accommodation.  In 
other  words,  he  is  prevented  from 
straining  by  the  action  of  the  belladon- 
na, and  as  a  result  he  cannot  see  well 
in  the  distance. 

His  ability  to  see  near  objects,  such 
as  print,  is  also  interfered  with;  but 
the  drug  exercises  this  effect  upon  all 
eyes,  whether  normal  or  abnormal.  Iso 
one  is  able  to  read  after  belladonna  is 
instilled  into  the  eyes.  But  if  the  eye 
be  normal,  sight  for  distant  objects  is 
preserved  after  the  use  of  belladonna, 
for  such  sight  does  not  depend  upon 
the  aid  of  the  muscle  of  accommoda- 
tion. It  is  only  in  far-sighted  eyes 
that  this  interference  for  distant  vision 
takes  place. 

The  Symptoms  of  Far-Sightedness. 

Many  children  are  far-sighted,  but 
give  no  symptoms  of  the  trouble,  and 
grow  to  adult  age  without  ever  having 
the  fault  discovered.  Iv  is  undoubted- 
ly true  that  some  cases  of  far-sighted- 
ness never  give  the  patient  the  slightest 
inconvenience.  In  such  cases  the  child 
is  in  very  robust  health,  and  is  not  an- 
noyed by  the  extra  strain  put  upon  the 
eye,  and  the  degree  of  change  is  a  slight 
one.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases 
there  are  symptoms  sufficiently  marked 
to  have  the  child  complainv  The  most 
common  symptom  is  a  complaint  that 
after  reading  a  short  time  there  is  blur- 
ring of  the  sight  and  the  letters  of  the 
page  become  indistinct  and  fade  away. 
"If  the  child  perseveres  and  makes  an 
extra  effort  to  see  well,  notwithstand- 
ing this  dimness  of  vision,  he  is  very 
apt  to  suffer  from  a  burning  sensation 
of  the  lids,  an  excessive  flow  of  tears, 


and  from  headache,  and  finally  he  is 
compelled  to  put  the  book  aside.  In 
some  cases  these  symptoms  come  on 
after  the  child  has  read  for  the  short 
period  of  a  quarter  or  half  of  an  hour; 
in  others,  they  will  not  occur  until  the 
child  has  read  for  an  hour  or  so.  All 
these  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  more  pro- 
nounced at  night,  when  artificial  illum- 
ination is  used,  than  when  the  reading 
is  done  in  daylight. 

The  Correction  of  Far-Sightedness. 

Far-sightedness  is  corrected  by 
glasses  which  are  thicker  at  the  center 
than  at  the  circumference  (convex 
glasses).  The  effect  of  these  is  to  make 
the  rays  coming  from  objects,  whether 
near  or  far,  less  spreading.  They  are 
thus  capable  of  being  brought  to  a  fo- 
cus on  the  retina  without  the  fatiguing 
action  of  the  muscle  of  accommodation. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  get  far-sighted 
children  to  wear  glasses,  because  they 
reason  that  their  sight  is  just  as  good 
without  glasses  as  with  them.  This  is 
often  true,  but  parents  should  remem- 
ber that  glasses  are  prescribed  in  these 
cases  not  to  increase  the  acuteness  of 
vision,  but  to .  enable  the  child  to  use 
the  eyes  with  no  more  muscular  fatigue 
than  the  normal  eye  is  exposed  to.  In 
other  words,  we  take  from  the  far- 
sighted  eye  an  excessive  amount  of 
work,  and  by  the  use  of  the  glass  put 
the  eye  in  the  same  condition  as 
though  it  were  normal. 

Astigmatism. 

This  is  a  third  condition  which 
causes  weak  sight  in  children.  Astig- 
matism is  caused  by  a  change  in  the 
convexity  of  the  cornea,  so  that  one 
meridian  is  more  curved  than  another, 
"similarly  as  the  back  of  the  bowl  of  a 
spoon  is  more  convex  from  side  to  side 
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than  from  heel  to  point."  If  we  were 
to  make  a  section  of  the  cornea  in  the 
vertical  plane  and  found  this  section 
normal,  then  made  a  section  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane  and  found  this  too  much 
curved  (too  bulging),  or  too  little 
curved  (too  flat),  we  would  have  an  ex- 
ample of  a  case  of  astigmatism.  In 
the  former  case  (too  much  curvature 
in  one  meridian)  it  would  present  an 
example  of  near-sighted  astigmatism; 
in  the  later  case  (too  little  curvature, 
too  flat),  an  instance  of  far-sighted  as- 
tigmatism. 

[Symptoms  of  As  igmatism. 

Besides  the  head  symptoms  which  as- 
tigmatism causes,  about  which  more 
will  be  said  later,  it  shows  itself  by 
causing  a  difference  in  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  horizontal  and  vertical 
lines  are  seen.  According  to  the  kind 
of  astigmatism,  or  rather  according  to 
the  axis  which  is  at  fault,  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines  are  seen  with  dilferent 
degrees  of  distinctness;  there  may  be 
ability  to  see  all  the  horizontal  portions 
of  letters  distinctly  and  inability  to  see 
the  vertical  parts  plainly,  or  vice  ver- 
sa. The  normal  meridian  and  the  as- 
tigmatic one  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  are  most  frequently 
vertical  and  horizontal.  The  patient 
sees  indistinctly,  but  naturally  makes 
an  effort  to  obtain  better  sight. 
The  many  symptoms  of  eye-strain 
result  from  this  exertion.  The  fatigu- 
ing symptoms  of  astigmastism  are 
usually  more  pronounced  than  those 
due  to  far-sightedness. 

The  Correction  of  Astigmatism. 

Astigmatism  is  corrected  by  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  a  glass — a  cylinder— which 
corrects  the  two  axes  separately,  and 


thus  adds  to  or  takes  from  the  unequal 
curvature  of  the  cornea  and  tends  to 
make  it  a  perfectly  spherical  part  of 
the  eye. 

Eye  Strain. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  eye-strain,  a 
term  now  used  very  frequently  by  ocu- 
lists, general  practitioners  and  the  la- 
ity. We  can  dismiss  near-sightedness 
as  a  factor  in  causing  eye-strain,  be- 
cause, as  a  rule,  it  is  only  when  glasses 
are  faulty  or  incorrectly  used  that  near- 
sighted subjects  complain  of  eye- 
strain and  its  many  results.  As  al- 
ready stated,  such  patients  are  rather 
favored  in  being  able  to  see  distant  ob- 
jects with  no  more,  and  near  objects 
with  rather  less,  strain  upon  their  eyes 
than  if  they  were  normal.  They  are 
inconvenienced  in  being  dependent 
upon  a  glass  for  good  sight  in  the  dis- 
tance; but  there,  unless  the  eye  be 
structurally  diseased,  their  disadvan- 
tage ends. 

Far-sightedness  and  astigmatism  are 
the  causes  of  eye-strain,  because  these 
conditions  favor  abuse  of  the  muscle  of 
accommodation;  the  greater  the  defect 
the  greater  the  exertion  required,  if  the 
person  wishes  to  see  fairly  distinctly. 
In  the  case  of  astigmatism,  patients  nev- 
er see  as  well  as  those  who  have  perfect 
sight,  unless  they  wear  glasses;  it  is 
the  straining  after  better  sight  that 
causes  eye-strain.  Among  far-sighted 
persons  the  muscle  of  accommodation 
is  never  relaxed  as  long  as  the  subject 
sees  distinctly. 

Eye-strain  is  really  muscle-strain. 
The  small  muscle  in  the  eye  is  kept 
under  constant  tension;  it  is  compelled 
to  work  incessantly  during  the  time 
that  the  person  is  awake.  Naturally, 
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it  rebels,  and  then  the  various  results 
of  eye-strain  manifest  themselves. 

The  Results  of  Eye  Strain. 

.  On  account  of  the  intimate  relation- 
ship between  the  nerves  and  muscles  of 
the  eye  and  the  nerves  of  the  neighbor- 
ing parts  of  the  face  and  head,  there 
results  not  merely  pain  in  the  eye  of 
varying  sorts — sticking,  grinding,  dull, 
throbbing,  etc. — but  also  an  extension 
of  the  pain  to  neighboring  parts. 
There  will  be  various  neuralgias,  head- 
aches corresponding  to  the  front,  the 
top  and  the  back  of  the  head,  dizziness, 
twitching,  etc.;  there  may  even  be 
symptoms  referred  to  parts  more  wide- 
ly removed  from  the  organ  of  vision, 
but  still  due  to  the  abuse  of  the  eye. 

Locally,  the  eye  is  apt  to  show  symp- 
toms as  a  result  of  the  congestion  or 
fullness  of  the  blood  vessels  which  at- 
tends unusual  exertion  or  abuse  of  any 
muscle  or  set  of  muscles  in  the  body. 
There  will  frequently  be  a  bloodshot 
condition,  which  varies  from  day  to 
day,  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
the  eye  has  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form. After  a  while  this  constant 
overfilling  of  the  blood  vessels  gives 
rise  to  actual  changes  in  the  lids,  such 
as  thickening  and  inflammation; 
changes  which  disappear  soon  after  the 
patient  has  been  correctly  fitted  with 
glasses,  providing  the  abuse  has  not 
been  persisted  in  for  too  long  a  time. 

Frequently  the  first  appearance  of 
symptoms  of  eye-strain  in  a  child  will 
date  from  the  time  of  convalescence 
from  some  severe  illness,  or  from  some 
period  of  unusual  application  at  school, 
or  from  the  time  at  which  the  child's 
general    health  has  begun  to  suffer. 


The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  pre- 
viously the  child  has  been  able  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  abuse  of  the 
muscle  of  accommodation,  but  now, 
with  the  general  depreciation  in  health 
and  secondary  weakness  of  the  muscles 
all  over  the  body,  exertion  of  any  sort 
becomes  more  fatiguing  than  it  was  be- 
fore. The  eye,  then,  merely  presents 
local  example  of  a  general  inability  to 
indulge  in  excessive  use. 

The  Increased  Use  of  Glasses  in  Children. 

It  is  often  remarked  and  wondered  at 
that  glasses  are  now  worn  so  much 
more  frequently  by  children  than  in 
former  years.  The  preceding  lines  ex- 
plain why  this  is  so.  The  dependence 
of  headaches  and  various  other  forms 
of  nervous  symptoms  upon  eye-strain 
was  not  recognized  formerly  to  the 
same  extent  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  not  likely  that  there  is  really  very 
much  more  eye  trouble  among  the  chil- 
dren of  to-day  than  there  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  but  we  have  learned  to 
recognize  it  more  readily,  and  in  this 
way  we  are  now  frequently  able  to  re- 
lieve symptoms  for  which  formerly 
nothing  could  be  done. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  make  the  laity 
understand  why  glasses  should  be  worn 
when  the  sight  is  perfect.  This  should 
now  be  understood,  if  the  writer  has 
succeeded  in  making  the  subject  of  this 
article  sufficiently  clear  and  simple  for 
lay  readers.  It  is  to  relieve  eye-strain, 
to  put  at  rest  the  small  muscle  of  ac- 
commodation in  the  interior  of  the  eye; 
in  short,  it  is  to  make  the  glass  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work  which  other- 
wise the  eye  would  have  to  do. 
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LTHOUGH  Babyhood  de- 
votes its  pages  to  the  con- 
sideration of  babies  and 
their  requirements,  still  an 
article  pointing  out  a  grave  danger  to 
children  of  larger  growth  will  not  be 
entirely  beyond  its  province.  The 
mother  of  a  boy  surely  does  not  lose  in- 
terest in.  his  welfare  when  he  crosses 
the  boundary  of  babyland,  nor  is  she 
less  anxious  to  protect  him  from  mis- 
chance. It  is  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  call  attention  to  the  danger  of  the  to- 
bacco habit,  a  danger  the  more  real  be- 
cause partially  concealed.  If  parents 
fully  realized  the  havoc  which  the 
cigarette  may  work  to  the  mental,  phy- 
sical, and  moral  well-being  of  growing 
boys,  even  the  most  indulgent  and  easy- 
going would  strive  to  prevent  their  sons 
from  running  such  a  risk. 

It  has  long  been  an  accepted  fact 
that  tobacco  is  injurious  to  growing 
boys,  but  the  exact  knowledge  obtained 
by  a  scientific  study  of  carefully  pre- 
pared statistics  is,  nevertheless,  start- 
ling. t  It  is  quite  proper  that  these  facts, 
published  in  the  scientific  journals, 
should  also  be  placed  before  those  who 
are  most  of  all  interested. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Olson,  principal  of  one 
of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  ad- 
dressed to  the  principals  of  other  public 
schools  of  that  city  a  circular  letter  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  statistics  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  the  tobacco  habit 
on  the  mental  and  moral  powers  of 
boys.    Of  a  large  number  of  principals 


who  replied  one  only  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  a  smoker  could  perhaps  make 
a  grade  a  year.  Forty-five  said  that  it 
took  a  boy  who  smoked  regularly  two 
years  or  longer.  Several  said  that  a 
confirmed  smoker  never  really  made  a 
grade,  but  after  two  or  three  years  he 
was  passed  along  because  something 
had  to  be  done  with  him.  It  rarely  hap- 
pened that  such  a  boy  ever  graduated 
from  the  grammar  schools.  This  cer- 
tainly seems  convincing  so  far  as  the 
dulling  effect  of  tobacco  on  the  mental 
powers  is  concerned. 

As  to  the  moral  effect,  it  was  stated 
that  these  boys  frequently  stole  pennies 
or  overcharged  their  mothers  for  arti- 
cles purchased  in  order  to  obtain  money 
for  tobacco.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  an  old 
story,  but  with  a  new  and  most  unwel- 
come variation.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  victim  of  any  drug  habit  will  stop 
at  nothing  in  order  to  satisfy  his  crav- 
ing for  the  drug.  The  tobacco  habit  is 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  a  drug 
habit,  and  the  craving  for  tobacco  is 
quite  different  from  the  child's  natural 
desire  for  fruit  or  sweets.  A  boy  who 
has  formed  that  habit,  therefore,  will 
resort  to  almost  any  means  to  obtain  his 
tobacco  or  cigarettes. 

The  principals  of  the  Chicago  schools 
have  furnished  another  most  convinc- 
ing proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the 
harmful  influence  of  tobacco.  Some  of 
them,  grown  wise  by  experience  in  the 
management  of  boys,  organized  anti- 
tobacco  clubs  among  their  pupils,  and 
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thus  induced  some  to  stop  smoking, 
whereupon  some  of  these  smokers  who 
had  been  classed  with  the  dull  boys  of 
their  grade  soon  changed  their  status 
and  became  the  rivals  of  the  bright 
boys.  On  being  questioned  concerning 
the  change,  they  gave  various  answers, 
of  which  the  following  are  types:  "It  is 
easy  to  remember  now,"  "I  do  not  feel 
tired  all  the  time  now,"  or  "My  knees 
do  not  feel  weak  when  I  stand  up  to  re- 
cite." So  many  factors  influence  the 
development  of  both  the  mental  and 
physical  character  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  estimate,  even  approximate- 
ly, the  part  which  any  one  of  them 
plays  in  producing  the  final  result;  yet 
in  the  case  of  these  boys  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  their  lack  of 
success  in  school  was  due  directly  to  the 
effect  of  tobacco. 

Dr.  Seaver,  the  physical  director  of 
Yale  College,  has  just  published  the  re- 
sults of  a  careful  study  of  the  effects  of 
the  tobacco  habit  among  the  young 
men  of  that  institution.  Of  the  men 
attaining  the  highest  scholarship  at 


Yale  only  5  per  cent,  are  users  of  to- 
bacco, while  60  per  cent,  of  those  fail- 
ing to  receive  such  distinction  do  use 
that  drug.  These  figures  cover  the 
membership  of  classes  graduated  dur- 
ing the  last  nine  years.  The  average 
age  of  the  tobacco-using  freshman  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
freshman  who  has  refrained  from  its 
use.  Notwithstanding  this  advantage 
of  age,  by  the  careful  measurements 
and  tests  used  in  the  gymnasium  the 
smokers  were  found  to  be  less  well  de- 
veloped than  the  non-smokers.  Similar 
studies  at  Amherst,  by  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
have  resulted  in  practically  the  same 
conclusions.  These  observations  are 
the  more  valuable  as  the  colleges 
named  draw  their  students  from  nearly 
every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union, 
and  the  results  cannot  be  due  to  local 
influences. 

These  facts  are  so  convincing  that  a 
knowledge  of  them  must  certainly 
strengthen  the  parents'  determination 
to  prevent  their  boys  from  contracting 
so  dangerous  a  habit. 


MIXED  FEEDING. 
II 

BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.  D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  traditional  measures  of  the 
kitchen  are  the  "cup"  and  the  "spoon- 
ful," irrespective  of  the  (at  present,  at 
least)  extreme  variations  in  the  size  of 
these  measures.  Old-time  cooks  gained 
precision  by  having  a  particular  cup  or 
spoon  which  they  always  used,  and 
which  they  always  filled  to  the  same 
degree  of  fullness.  It  is  wiser,  how- 
ever, when  practicable,  to  have  more 
accurate  measuring  utensils.  A  grad- 
uated glass,  either  the  druggist's  or  one 


of  the  still  cheaper  imitations,  costs  but 
little  and  is  easily  kept  clean.  The 
ounces  are  marked  upon  it.  The  old- 
fashioned  standard  tablespoon  used  to 
hold  half  an  ounce,  but  actually  now  of- 
ten holds  a  quarter  or  a  third  more.  For 
measuring  sugar  of  milk  a  tablespoon 
will  do,  if  we  remember  that  one  of 
average  capacity  holds  about  two 
drams  of  the  sugar  heaped  up,  and  if 
the  excess  be  struck  off  with  the  edge 
of  a  knife;  but  it  will  hold  about  three 
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drams  if  the  sugar  be  packed  into  the 
bowl  of  the  spoon  with  a  knife-blade. 
It  is  better  to  have  a  measure  which 
will  hold  just  an  ounce.  It  is  easily 
gotten  by  having  the  druggist  weigli 
an  ounce  of  milk  sugar  and  pack  it  in- 
to a  wooden  pill  box  or  some  similar 
box,  and  then  trim  away  with  a  pen- 
knife so  much  of  the  box  as  projects 
above  the  level  of  the  sugar.  This 
packed  will  then  remain  a  sufficiently 
accurate  measure. 

These  are  the  only  special  imple- 
ments called  for,  except  that,  to  re- 
move the  cream  from  the  milk, 
it  is  easier  to  siphon  off  the  milk 
from  below  the  cream  than  to  skim  the 
latter.  The  siphon  should  be  made  of 
glass  tubing,  and  the  shorter  arm  be 
long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  jar  or  vessel  in  which  the  milk  is 
cooled.  To  use  the  siphon,  fill  it  with 
pure  water  (boiled  water  is  best),  put 
the  finger  upon  the  open  end  of  the 
long  arm  and  insert  the  short 
end  into  the  milk  jar,  carrying 
it  well  down  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  the  jar;  take  off  the 
finger  and  the  milk  will  run  out,  leav- 
ing finally  only  the  cream. 

The  cream,  as  we  have  already 
said,  will  vary  in  richness  accord- 
ing to  the  time  the  milk  has 
stood  in  the  ice-box,  and  also  ac- 
cording to  how  much  is  left  after  si- 
phoning. Thus  (speaking  approxi- 
mately), if  an  ordinary  quart  bottle  of 
milk  be  used,  after  four  hours  the  up- 
per third,  say  ten  ounces,  will  prob- 
ably contain  about  8  per  cent,  of  fat; 
after  six  hours  the  upper  fourth,  eight 
•ounces,  about  10  per  cent,  of  fat,  or  the 
upper  fifth,  say  six  ounces,  about  12 
per  cent.    Still  richer    cream  can  be 


had  by  setting  the  milk  in  a  vessel 
suitable  for  skimming.  Different  per- 
sons will  take  cream  of  different  fat 
value  from  the  same  bowl  of  milk,  but 
it  is  usual  to  estimate  it  at  an  average 
of  15  or  16  per  cent.  Centrifugal 
cream  is  richer  still,  varying  as  sold  in 
cities  from  20  per  cent  up  to  35  per 
cent,  or  more.  If  any  one  prefers 
skimming  to  siphoning,  the  cream  can 
be  reduced  to  the  desired  strength  by 
the  addition  of  some  pure  milk,  the 
amount  of  each  being  previously  cal- 
culated, and  the  fat,  which  is  in  the 
milk  itself,  being  borne  in  mind. 

The  materials  for  making  the  food, 
then,  are  cream,  milk,  sugar  of  milk, 
water,  which  has  been  boiled  and  fil- 
tered, and  limewater.  The  exact  de- 
tails of  combining  them  vary  with  cir- 
cumstances, and,  in  fact,  different  prac- 
titioners have  slightly  different  meth- 
ods. Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
method  of  preparing  the  whole  day's 
food  at  once,  when  a  child  is  wholly 
fed.  When  it  is  only  partially  fed  it 
is  sometimes  doubtful  whether  it  be 
better  to  prepare  the  few  bottles  re- 
quired at  once  or  as  they  are  called  for. 
We  prefer  the  former  method,  as  safer. 
The  milk  has  fewer  chances  of  con- 
tamination, and  it  is  easier  to  observe 
the  details  of  sterile  cleanliness  once 
than  several  times  a  day. 

The  mixtures  desired,  of  course,  will 
vary  with  the  age  of  the  child,  and  for 
other  reasons,  and  all  we  can  here  do 
is  to  give  one  or  two  examples  of  the 
method  of  mixing.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  baby  of  two  months  seems  to 
need  more  food  than  the  breast  yields, 
and  that  it  is  thought  three  of  its  eight 
daily  meals  must  be  artificial.  A 
child  of  this  age  usually  takes  from 
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three  to  three  and  a  half  ounces  of  food 
at  a  meal.  Now,  for  various  reasons, 
some  of  which  have  been  suggested 
above,  it  is  found  practically  advisable 
to  begin  with  a  mixture  which,  so  far 
as  chemistry  shows,  is  not  so  rich  as  au 
average  breast  milk.  We  should  take 
as  our  formula,  fat  3  per  cent.,  sugar  6 
per  cent.,  proteids  1  per  cent.,  knowing 
that  it  is  far  easier  to  increase  this 
'strength  than  to  correct  any  digestive 
disorder  due  to  too  rich  food.  For  the 
three  meals  ten  ounces  of  food  will  be 
needed.  Set  a  pint  of  milk  in  a  jar  in 
the  ice  for  six  hours.  Siphon  off  thir- 
teen ounces,  leaving  three  ounces  of 
cream,  containing  presumably  12  per 
cent,  of  fat.  Take  of  it  two  and  a  half 
ounces.  Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of 
milk  sugar  in  seven  and  a  half  ounces 
of  boiled  water,  and  mix  with  the 
cream,  and  we  have  a  '  mixture  very 
near  to  the  proportions  aimed  at,  the 
slight  error  being  on  the  side  of  safety; 
that  is,  of  thinness  rather  than  rich- 
ness. This  mixture  is  to  be  divided 
between  three  bottles,  pasteurized  in 
the  usual  way.  To  each  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  and  a  half  of  lime  water,  stop 
the  bottles,  cool  at  once,  and  place  in 
the  ice  until  needed.  If  one  bottle 
only  of  this  mixture  were  to  be  made 
for  immediate  use,  the  proportion  of 
water  is  so  large  that  if  used  at  a  boil- 
ing heat  it  would  pasteurize  the  mix- 
ture sufficient^  for  most  cases. 

Suppose,  again,  the  child  to  be  four 
Months  old,  and  four  artificial  feedings 
to  be  required.  These  should  be  about 
four  and  a  half  ounces  each,  or 
eighteen  ounces  in  all.  Taking 
as  before  the  safe  side  in  mixing  we 
should  aim  at,  fat  3 J  per  cent.,  sugar  G 
per  cent.,  proteids      per  cent.  Dilut- 


ing the  12  per  cent,  cream,  obtained  as 
before,  with  two  and  a  half  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  brings  the  mixture  very 
nearly  right.  Five  and  a  half  ounces 
of  cream  (from  a  quart  of  milk),  diluted 
with  thirteen  ounces  of  water  in  which 
an  ounce  of  milk  sugar  is  dissolved, 
meets  the  requirement,  the  sugar  being 
slightly  in  excess.  Pasteurize  and  add 
lime  water,  as  before. 

The  above  are  examples  of  the  way 
in  which  mixtures  may  be  made.  In 
each  instance  the  mixture  has  been  in- 
tentionally made  rather  weaker  in  the 
solid  constituents  than  standard  breast 
milk.  If  the  food  be  well  borne  the 
amount  may  be  cautiously  increased, 
and  the  proportions  of  solids  likewise, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  proteids  are 
the  elements  which  usually  give  most 
trouble.  By  the  age  of  six  months  th6 
full  4  per  cent,  of  fat  is  generally  well 
borne,  and  the  sugar  rate  may  be  7  per 
cent.,  while  the  proteids  may  go  up  to  2- 
per  cent.  Thereafter  the  proportion  of 
proteids  is  gradually  increased  toward 
the  percentage  of  cow's  milk,  and  later 
the  fat  and  sugar  percentage  decreases 
toward  the  same.  Some  children  seem 
to  be  able  to  take  whole  milk  at  the  age 
of  one  year,  but  as  readers  of  Baby- 
hood know,  the  writer  believes  that  this 
is  not  the  rule,  and  that  a  year  and  a 
half  is  young  enough  f  or  a  child  to  take 
milk  without  any  modification. 

As  to  quantity,  a  child  of  six  months 
should  have  six  meals  in  twenty-four 
hours;  after  nine  months,  one  less.  The 
amount  at  each  feeding  should  be  at  six 
months  about  6  ounces  on  an  average, 
increasing  from  time  to  time,  until  at 
nine  months  to  8  ounces  at  a  time- 
are  taken,  which  is  large  enough  a  meal 
for  most  children  under  a  year. 


-THERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME." 


BY  MARGARET  H.  BODEN. 


T  was  the  first  summer  I 
had  taken  the  babies  to  a 
hotel,  and  it  proved  to  be 
the  last.  This  particular 
hotel  had  been  highly  recommended, 
and  indeed  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, and  yet  remained  unmistakably 
a  hotel. 

Blossom  was  then  barely  three  year.-; 
old,  and  Cyril's  big  brown  eyes  had 
only  seen  a  few  months  of  life.  Our 
rooms  were  charming — for  hotel 
rooms,  but  the  parlor  piano  kept  up  a 
constant  tinkle,  loud  voices  broke  the 
baby  slumbers,  harsh  tones  and  angry 
words  reached  my  little  daughter's 
ears,  and  as  week  after  week  moved 
noisily  along  the  calendar  there  came 
to  me  a  wish,  which  grew  into  a  fixed 
determination,  to  have  a  quiet  place  to 
take  my  babies  through  the  torrid  heat 
of  July  and  the  August  dog-days. 

I  felt  convinced  that  the  dear  father 
who  had  not  lived  to  see  his  baby  son 
M  ould  approve  my  resolution,  and  in 
some  way  help  me  to  carry  it  out,  and 
I  trusted  that  my  tangled  plans  might 
unravel  themselves  by  the  light  of  the 
winter  fire.  When  I  went  back  to  the 
brick  walls  and  dusty  streets  of  my 
city  home  I  called  a  family  council, 
and  made  known  my  new  project,  to 
somewhere  and  somehow  have  a  home 
of  my  own  in  the  summer-time. 

Grandpa  frowned  slightly  at  first. 
^'But  you  promised  you  would  never 


take  the  babies  away  from  us,"  he  said. 
I  had  my  answer  prepared  for  this 
question:  "Why,  yes,  dear,  I  hope  to 
keep  my  word.  But  you  know  sum- 
mer in  the  city  is  so  very  trying,  and 
you  cannot  be  away  for  any  length  of 
time.  Now,  I  shall  have  to  take  the 
children  out  of  town  in  summer  for 
years  to  come,  and  wouldn't  it  be  much 
pleasanter  for  me  to  have  a  little  home 
of  my  own  where  you  could  often  come 
and  see  us  than  live  in  one  or  two 
stuffy  hotel  rooms?  And  besides,"  I 
added,  with  a  little  break  in  my  voice, 
"it  would  seem  so  good  to  have  my  own 
home  again." 

"So  you  shall,  dear,"  grandma  broke 
in  impulsively;  "there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  do  as  you  wish,  and  I 
shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
help  you." 

I  smiled  at  her  gratefully,  and  turned 
for  further  advice  to  Aunt  Polly,  who 
sat  with  Blossom  in  her  lap,  alter- 
nately winking  back  the  sympathetic 
tears  and  smiling  at  my  new  idea. 

"The  very  thing,  Nan,"  she  said;  "go 
ahead,  I'll  be  your  adviser-in-chief,  if 
your  plans  only  include  a  room  for 


me. 


The  two  younger  aunties  supported 
me  enthusiastically,  promising  to  lay 
carpets,  hang  curtains,  varnish  wood- 
work, and  do  anything  short  of  build- 
ing the  house.  In  fact,  the  family 
tongues  were  loosened,  and  such  a 
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Babel  arose  that  Blossom  covered  her 
ears,  and  brother  crowed  and  laughed 
in  appreciation. 

When  at  last  I  had  a  chance  to  speak, 
I  calmly  brushed  aside  the  marvelous 
castles  that  had  sprung  up  on  every 
mountain  peak,  on  Jersey  shore  and 
Massachusetts'  coast,  in  the  Berkshire 
hills,  and  all  over  our  own  pretty 
suburbs. 

"Now,  don't  soar,  girls,"  said  I.  "I 
have  only  two  thousand  dollars  to  de- 
vote to  this  scheme,  and  out  of  this 
enormous  sum  I  propose  to  buy  some 
land,  build  my  house  and  furnish  it, 
I  have  spent  over  three  hundred  dol- 
lars this  summer  in  railroad  fare  and 
boarding,  to  say  nothing  of  nurse's 
wages  and  the  laundry  bills,  and  for 
that  sum  I  can  surely  keep  house  for 
three  months  at  least.  I  can,  perhaps, 
afford  an  extra  month  on  what  I  shall 
save  in  doctors'  fees." 

The  girls'  faces  fell,  as  their  imagina- 
tions dropped  from  a  palace  to  a  tent, 
Father  looked  doubtful,  mother  still 
hoped,,  and  finally  asked  timidly: 
"Aren't  you  limiting  yourself  to  rather 
a  small  sum?" 

"Not  for  me,"  I  said.  "I  want  such 
a  small  house — a  furnished  hall,  din- 
ing-room and  kitchen  on  the  first  floor, 
three  bedrooms  and  a  room  for  my 
maid  on  the  second.  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  try  a  bath-room  at  first,  unless  I 
can  put  it  in  at  a  small  expense.  Be- 
sides, I  have  some  furniture  left  from 
my  own  home,  and  all  my  china  and 
linen,  so  the  furnishing  will  not 
amount  to  much.  The  great  question 
to  me  is,  where  shall  I  go?" 

Now,  in  my  first  burst  of  enthusi- 
asm I  considered  the  world  before  me, 
and  all  that  I  needed  was  to  choose. 


As  the  months  passed  by  I  grew  wiser,, 
but  no  sadder,  for  my  purpose  became 
more  and  more  fixed  with  each  new 
week.  I  had  promised  to  take  the 
babies  to  spend  the  next  summer  with 
my  sister-in-law,  and  I  was  rather  glad 
of  the  opportunity  given  me  for  better 
considering  a  place  for  my  summer 
home.  Many  were  the  excursions 
made  for  twenty  miles  surrounding  the 
city.  In  the  suburbs,  whither  my 
fancy  had  first  soared,  and  where  my 
friends  were  many,  I  was  dismayed  to 
find  that  land  was  held  at  an  extremely 
high  figure,  and  that  the  rules  of  the 
real  estate  agents  required  the  building 
of  a  house  whose  cost  would  far  exceed 
the  small  sum  I  intended  to  devote  to 
the  purpose. 

In  another  direction  the  land  was 
much  lower  in  price,  but  the  neighbor- 
hood did  not  suit  me  nearly  so  well, 
and  with  the  air  of  a  Gould  or  an  Astor 
I  spoke  of  that  location  as  being  "en- 
tirely too  cheap." 

The  mountains  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  were  too  far  from  my 
home,  and  the  trip  in  itself  would  be 
too  great  an  expense.  All  this  time  I 
almost  drove  my  family  crazy  with 
plans;  quires  of  paper  were  covered 
with  charming  dwellings,  which,  in 
turn,  lacked  doors,  windows,  stairs, 
closets  or  any  other  minor  conveni- 
ences the  architect  was  prone  to  neg- 
lect. Finally,  in  my  search  through 
the  city  libraries,  I  came  upon  a  bound 
copy  of  an  "Architects'  Magazine."  I 
rushed  home  with  my  prize,  and  soon 
had  a  number  of  eyes  to  aid  mine  in 
the  search  through  its  pages.  An  in- 
terested observer  would  have  noticed 
that  I  always  looked  at  the  cost  of  the 
house  before  I  decided  to  admire  its 
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style.  At  last  we  hit  upon  a  perfect 
little  gem  of  a  cottage  after  the  plan  of 
one  built  at  Diamond  Beach,  Maine. 

The  porch  was  in  itself  a  delight — 
nearly  surrounding  the  house.  Open- 
ing out  of  it  was  a  cosy  living-room, 
with — joy  of  joys — an  open  fireplace! 
The  stairs  went  up  modestly  from  the 
extreme  end  of  the  room,  and  the  din- 
ing-room opened  out  of  it,  with  win- 
dows also  on  the  porch.  A  small  pan- 
try, a  kitchen,  and  a  good-sized  shed 
completed  my  first-floor  plan.  On  the 
second  floor  there  were  two  large  bed- 
rooms with  sumptuous  closets,  and  two 
smaller  rooms.  An  enclosed  porch  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs  gave  a  promise 
of  what  might  become  a  bath-room  at 
some  future  day.  The  house  was  ad- 
vertised as  costing  only  nine  hundred 
dollars,  but  I  made  allowances  with 
myself  for  a  good  margin. 

The  summer  I  spent  by  the  sea  my 
babies  grew  like  little  wild  flowers. 
Colds,  sore  throats,  croup  and  bilious 
attacks  were  unknown.  As  the  days 
passed  in  the  lovely  salt  air,  I  became 
convinced  that  the  sandy  beach  was 
kind  Mother  Nature's  own  nursery 
playground,  and  that  somewhere  on 
the  Jersey  coast  was  hidden  my  "home, 
sweet  home." 

Many  were  the  places  visited,  many 
were  the  calls  made  on  real  estate  agents 
and  land  dealers.  At  last  one  bright 
day  dawned  to  crown  my  hopes  by  the 
purchase  of  a  little  strip  of  neutral 
ground  just  on  the  borders  of  one  of 
our  prettiest  seashore  settlements.  My 
land  was  covered  with  a  close  growth 
of  pine  trees,  and  was  about  five  min- 
utes' walk  from  old  .ocean.  I  decided 
to  keep  as  many  trees  standing  as  prac- 
ticable, only  clearing  away  enough  to 


give  me  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine. The  plan  which  had  so  pleased 
me  I  kept,  with  few  alterations,  and  I 
signed  the  contract  to  put  it  into  the 
builder's  hands  with  fingers  that  trem- 
bled for  joy. 

Trials  and  vexations  I  had,  of  course, 
in  plenty  before  my  house  was  com- 
plete. If  my  plan  had  been  on  a  larger 
or  more  magnificent  scale,  my  hair 
would  have  turned  white  with  care. 
As  it  was,  I  escaped  with  a  few  wrinkles 
and  an  added  sense  of  responsibility. 
My  nurse-maid,  who  had  lived  with  me 
for  'several  years,  was  a  very  fair  cook, 
and  devoted  to  my  bairns.  It  required 
very  little  coaxing  to  make  her  assume 
the  few  duties  of  our  small  palace. 
Dainty  fabrics  and  gorgeous  costumes 
were  alike  out  of  place  there.  Soft 
wash-flannel  suits  kept  the  babies  well 
and  comfortable,  and  plenty  of  shirt 
waists  and  a  few  plain  skirts  made  my 
wardrobe  all  that  I  desired. 

Of  our  first  meal  in  our  tiny  home, 
with  father  and  mother  as  guests,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  much.  The 
summers  have  slipped  by  since  that 
time,  and  I  love  my  little  home  more 
with  each  succeeding  year.  My  babies 
have  grown  into  a  rosy,  healthy  boy 
and  girl.  We  close  our  school  books, 
and  leave  the  noisy  cit}r,  with  its  varie- 
gated odors  and  dusty  streets,  by  the 
last  of  May,  and  do  not  talk  of  a  return 
until  October  is  well  along  its  way. 
The  children  are  never  sick  and  their 
minds  are  kept  as  healthy  as  their 
bodies.  The  summer  hotel,  which  must 
have  been  built  before  babies  became 
the  fashion,  is  an  unknown  factor  in 
our  happy  life.  My  children  enjoy  to 
the  full  their  privilege  as  host  and 
hostess,  and  always  have  one  or  two  of 
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their  friends  visiting  at  their  seashore 
home,  and  sharing  the  fresh  salt  breezes 
with  them.  We  bring  plenty  of  charm- 
ing books  with  ns,  so  oivr  brains  do  not 
have  a  chance  to  become  rusty.  And 


now  Blossom  and  brother  are  saving  up 
their  dimes  and  dollars  to  buy  a  shaggy 
pony  and  a  light,  serviceable  cart, 
which  a  little  bird  tells  me  is  to  be 
theirs  before  another  summer  begins. 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES, 


A  Cot  for  Baby's  Thumb. 

Some  one  has  said: 

"The  baby  that's  sure  to  make  things  hum 
The  day  he  has  reached  man's  size 

Is  the  baby  that  sits  and  sucks  his  thumb 
When  the  other  baby  cries." 

I  do  not  know  how  true  this  is,  but 
I  do  know  that  a  baby  of  the  kind 
described  in  the  rhyme  is  a  dear,  satis- 
factory little  fellow  in  his  babyhood, 
and  endures  many  a  trial  and  disap- 
pointment without  so  much  as  a  whim- 
per, solaced  by  his  ever-ready  comfort- 
er, his  tiny,  dimpled  thumb.  But  even 
this  comfortable  habit  has  its  draw- 
backs. Of  course,  there  are  some  ba- 
bies who  outgrow  the  thumb-sucking 
habit  without  difficulty,  and  at  a  prop- 
er age,  but  frequently  the  thumb  be- 
comes sore,  often  causing  the  loss  of 
the  nail,  sometimes  more  than  once. 
In  many  cases  the  thumb  is  permanent- 
ly disfigured.  Usually,  too,  like  other 
habits,  it  is  a  stubborn  thing  to  con- 
quer. 

■.  My  little  son's  habit  of  sucking  his 
thumb  gave  us  no  trouble  or  uneasi- 


ness until  some  months  after  he  Was 
weaned,  when  in  his  sleep  he  com- 
menced to  suck  it  very  hard  and  we 
soon  noticed  that  the  flesh  was  be- 
coming inflamed,  and  it  looked  as  if  he 
would  lose  the  tiny  nail.  Then  some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  We  showed  him 
the  poor,  sore  little  thumb  and  by  coax- 
ing and  reminding  soon  broke  him  of 
the  habit,  as  we  supposed,  but  after  the 
lapse  of  a  good  many  months — it  is 
strange  how  a  habit  of  any  kind  clings 
— he  commenced  sucking  again  at 
night,  and  with  the  same  effect  upon 
the  tender  flesh  and  nail.  # 

This  time  I  bethought  me  and  made 
some  tiny,  white  muslin  cots.  Any 
farmers  wife  knows  how  to  make  them 
better  than  I  can  tell  you  here.  He 
resisted  them  a  little  at  first  and  was 
uneasy  for  the  first  night  or  two  that 
he  wore  them,  as  it  roused  him  each 
time  he  put  his  thumb  in  his  mouth 
and  found  it  covered,  but  he  soon  be- 
came accustomed  to  them,  calling  them 
his  thumb's  "little  night  caps,"  and 
considering  them  as  much  a  part  of  his 
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nightly  attire  as  the  little  cap  we  tied 
over  his  golden  hair  to  prevent  its 
"pulling"  when  combed  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

That  remedied  the  evil  whenever  he 
wears  the  cot,  though  even  yet — and 
he  is  within  a  few  days  of  three  years 
old  now — almost  any  night  the  cot  is 
left  off  in  goes  the  little  thumb  again. 
Even  if  it  should  take  a  long  while 
to  have  him  outgrow  the  habit  with- 
out his  cot,  I  consider  it  a  very  satisfac- 
tory way  out  of  the  difficulty,  as  a  cot 
is  so  easily  made,  and  no  trouble  at  all 
afterwards,  except  the  moment  re- 
quired to  tie  it  on  at  night  and  remove 
it  in  the  morning. 

Gazelle  Stevens  Suae  p. 


The  Honor  Line. 

Having  only  curtains  between  my 
dining  room  and  parlor,  I  found  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  keeping  my  little 
ones  out  of  the  parlor  at  times  when 
their  muddy  feet  made  a  visit  to  that 


room  disastrous.  The  remedy  could  not 
be  a  closed  door,  because  there  were 
no  doors  here.  I  daily  warned  them, 
but  they  "forgot"  as  fast  as  I  told  them, 
and  finally  I  hit  upon  a  scheme  which 
has  proven  so  eminently  satisfactory 
and  effective  that  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
publish  the  method. 

I  simply  suspended  a  large-sized  cur- 
tain cord  across  the  doorway,  breast- 
high  to  the  children.  I  call  it  the  "hon- 
or line,"  as  they  will  not  intentionally 
enter  the  parlor  when  it  is  in  place, 
mere  thoughtlessness  causing  them  to 
do  so  in  the  absence  of  the  suggestive 
rope  hanging  in  mute  warning  across 
the  path. 

Since  I  adopted  this  plan  I  have 
saved  many  a  weary  hour  of  carpet- 
cleaning.  Readers  who  may  be  sit- 
uated as  I  was  may  profit  by  this  hint. 
While  simple,  it  is  most  effective  with 
children  who  intend  to  do  right,  but 
whose  "forget"  is  stronger  than  their 
''remember.'*  C.  S.  W. 


THE  CONFIDENCES  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


BY  ALICE   P.  CARTER. 


N  article  in  a  recent  Baby- 
hood says,  "Not  even  the 
wisest  mother  knows  the 
bugbear    of    her  child's 
life." 

How  that  sentence  comes  home  to  me 
when  I  think  of  my  own  childhood! 
Three  times  before  I  could  have  been 
ten  or  eleven  years  old  I  suffered  a 
great  shock  to  my  nerves  and  feelings, 
without  ever  saying  a  word  about  it 
to  any  human  being,  excepting  when, 
in  one  case,  I  was  questioned  and 
obliged  to  confess.    Yet  in  none  of 


these  three  cases  was  there  the  least 
question  of  any  blame  attaching  to  my- 
self. 

The  first  experience  was  certainly  a 
terrible  one  for  a  little  girl.  A  wo- 
man's body  had  been  found  floating  in 
the  water  and  had  been  laid  on  the 
bank,  covered  with  a  piece  of  sail  cloth, 
and  with  one  foot  protruding.  Most 
unfortunately,  I  saw  this  vague  outline 
of  a  human  form  and  suffered  terribly 
in  consequence,  yet  my  own  mother 
never  knew  what  I  had  seen.  The  sec- 
ond dreadful  experience  was  that  while 
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spending  the  day  with  some  friends, 
I  heard  that  a  man  had  hanged  himself 
from  the  window  of  a  neighboring 
house.  I  only  saw  the  crowd  collected, 
but  that  was  enough  for  my  childish 
nerves,  and  the  whole  world  seemed  to 
have  turned  black  as  I  walked  home, 
but  I  said  not  a  word  about  it  till 
asked,  hours  after,  if  I  had  heard  of  the 
occurrence.  My  third  shock  was  an 
improper  speech  made  to  me  by  a  boy- 
playmate. 

This  remembrance  of  childhood  seems 
to  me  to  offer  both  instruction  and 
discouragement  to  mothers.  The  curi- 
ous thing  about  the  remembrance  is 
that  I  have  grown  up  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  sensitive.  I  never  care  to  have 
any  secrets  about  myself,  and  depend 
more  than  most  people  upon  sympathy 
in  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I  could  not, 
therefore,  have  been  any  more  secretive 
naturally  than  are  most  children.  My 
recollection  of  my  own  feelings  at  the 
time  referred  to  is  that  I  simply  could 
not  speak  of  the  things  that  had 
troubled  me^  They  were  dreadful  to 
think  of.  How,  then,  could  I  make 
them  all  the  more  vivid  to  my  mind  by 
putting  them  into  words?  Yet  I  was 
all  the  time  rendered  unhappy  by  the 
thought  that  I  was  concealing  some- 
thing from  my  mother,  whom  I  wor- 
shiped, who  always  encouraged 
my  confidences,  and  who,  in  after  life, 
shared  every  thought  and  feeling  which 
I  was  myself  conscious  of. 

What  can  parents  do  to  prevent  this 
sad  secretiveness  of  childhood?  Ap- 
parently it  never  can  be  entirely  pre- 
vented or  overcome,  but  we  can  at  least 
do  something  to  modify  it.  In  the  first 
place,  we  can  take  the  utmost  care  to 
prevent  a  child  from  ever  regretting  a 


confidence.  We  must  be  extremely 
careful  never  to  laugh  at  him  for  any- 
thing, no  matter  how  absurd,  that  is 
told  to  us  by  him.  Children  are,  I 
believe,  even  more  sensitive  to  ridi- 
cule than  grown  people,  and  wiiat 
adult  likes  to  be  laughed  at?  Yet  well- 
meaning  parents  often  forget  this. 
Then  we  must  be  careful,  if  possible, 
never  to  let  our  reproof  follow  a  child's 
own  description  of  its  actions.  Often 
a  child  will  accidentally  mention  some- 
thing that  it  has  never  occurred  to  him 
was  wrong,  and  at  once  draw  forth  a 
reproof.  The  effect,  of  course,  is  to 
make  him  careful  in  future  not  to  men- 
tion what  he  has  been  doing.  In  such 
a  case  a  parent  can  kindly  and  pleas- 
antly explain  to  him  that  the  wrong 
or  dangerous  thing  must  not  be  done 
again,  but  must  beware  of  actual  re- 
proof, using  the  greatest  care  and  tact 
in  the  explanation.  Indeed,  it  is  tact 
that  is  needed  in  governing  our  chil- 
dren, quite  as  mueh  as  wisdom.  Let  us 
keep  their  confidences  as  far  as  we  pos- 
sibly can,  trying  with  all  our  might  to 
be  as  intimate  as  possible,  and  knowing 
that  we  must  not  expect  always  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Another  duty  of  parents  is  to  try 
to  keep  the  horrible  facts  of  life  away 
from  their  children.  Uneducated 
people  are  extremely  thoughtless  in  this 
way,  and  the  kindest  and  best-inten- 
tioned  servants  often  cause  great  men- 
tal suffering  to  the  children  in  their 
charge  by  talking  before  them,  or  even 
to  them,  of  murders,  burglaries,  dread- 
ful accidents,  or  indeed  of  anything 
and  everything  which  is  exciting  their 
own  love  of  the  horrible  or  the  mar- 
velous.   Every  servant  should  be  care- 
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fully  cautioned  about  this  by  every 
mother  of  children. 

In  my  own  childhood  it  was  much 
easier  than  it  is  now  for  mothers  to 
keep  their  children  from  being  troubled 
by  the  dreadful  things  of  life,  which, 
new  as  they  are  to  the  experience  of 
children,  take  often  a  strong  hold  upon 
their  vivid  imaginations,  especially 
after  they  are  alone  at  night.  In  our 
childhood  we  did  not  see  life-sized  col- 
ored pictures  of  murders  in  the  most 
conspicuous  places  in  the  streets, 
posted  up  as  advertisements  of  plays, 
nor  did  the  daily  papers  give  illus- 
trations of  every  murder  or  horrible 
accident  and  crime  that  occurred.  We 
parents  of  the  present  day  cannot  pre- 


vent our  children  from  seeing  the  ad- 
vertising horrors  of  the  streets,  but  we 
can,  at  least,  keep  the  illustrated  papers 
from  their  sight. 

The  article  referred  to,  by  Rhodes 
Campbell,  spoke  of  Eugene  Field's 
poem,  "Seem'  Things  at  Night."  I 
had  lately  heard  that  piece  read  at  a 
party  by  a  professional  reader.  It  was 
read  very  quaintly,  and  seemed  in- 
tended to  amuse  the  audience,  which 
responded  merrily  to  the  effort,  but 
to  me  the  laughter  struck  a  false  note, 
and  made  my  nerves  quiver,  for  it  was  a 
description  of  a  child's  sufferings. 

Truly,  few  there  are  who  know  the 
real  secrets  of  childlife. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 


PLAYTHINGS  AND  PLAYMATES. 


If  all  the  toys  that  are  worthless  and 
harmful  in  their  influence  upon  the 
children,  into  whose  hands  they  have 
fallen  during  the  last  year,  were  piled 
up  to-day  and  burned,  the  flames  would 
light  up  the  heavens  in  magnificent 
splendor. 

I  have  seen  boys  to  whom  the 
gift  of  a  doll  would  have  been  more 
ennobling  and  beneficial  than  the  same 
gift  would  be  to  thousands  of  girls;  and 
yet  who  ever  thinks  of  giving  a  boy  a 
doll?  I  know  of  a  boy  who  has  an  ex- 
pensive little  riding  wagon  and  a  pair 


of  goats  that  he  could  drive  out  with  at 
his  pleasure,  yet  only  three  times  has 
he  voluntarily  made  the  exertion.  He 
prefers  to  spend  his  time  in  the  attic 
of  a  playmate  who  is  an  embryo  in- 
ventor. Another  boy,  not  far  away  from 
me,  has  every  possible  mechanical  appli- 
ance for  his  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment, and  all  these  are  in  turn  neglect- 
fully cast  aside,  while  their  owner 
yearns  wistfully  for  the  unused  turnout 
of  the  little  goats  and  wagon. 

A  wealthy  gentleman  is  thoroughly 
averse  to  purchasing  inexpensive  and 
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trifling  toys  for  his  three  little  girls. 
He  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  Goethe  and 
much  interested  in  the  manner  in 
which  a  little  toy  theatre  had  impressed 
and  improved  his  favorite  author  in  his 
childhood,  so  for  a  Christmas  present 
the  little  daughters  received  an  elegant 
theatre,  with  three  sets  of  shifting 
scenes  and  with  figures  in  costume. 
There  were  the  villain,  the  comedians, 
the  father  and  mother,  servants,  the 
hero  and  the  heroine,  each  in  the 
proper  costume.  One  of  the  little  girls 
had  yearned  for  a  yard  of  calico  and 
some  pieces  of  old  kid  gloves  with 
which  to  make  clothes  and  shoes  for 
her  doll;  another  had  longed  for  a  rock- 
ing horse,  like  her  boy  cousin's;  the 
third  had  always  wanted  a  pet  dog. 
But,  no,  "the  dog  could  not  be  endured 
under  any  circumstances,  the  rocking 
horse  was  'boyish'  and  the  calico  and 
pieces  of  kid  leather  did  not  represent 
enough  to  show  friends  as  Christmas 
gifts."  Christmas  eve  came,  and  with 
it  the  fifty-dollar  theatre.  The  little 
girls  tried  with  all  their  hearts  to  en- 
joy their  joint  Christmas  gift,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  hide  their  disappoint- 
ment. The  parents  had  no  talent  what- 
ever in  the  theatrical  line,  and  the  little 
girls  therefore  had  inherited  none;  con- 
sequently the  expensive  toy  holds  now 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  garret  of 
that  home. 

Parents  often  give  children  expensive 
toys,  and  then  punish  them  for  break- 
ing the  gifts.  The  mother  of  little 
five-year-old  Marie  Louise  gives  her  a 
fine  Paris  doll,  with  complete  outfit. 
Poor  little  Marie!  This  fine  doll  won't 
requite  your  love  as  much  as  would  a 
clothes  pin  dressed  up  in  a  piece  of 
cloth,  for  the  sermons  that  mamma 


and  nurse  will  give  you  on  the  care  of 
fine  toys  will  make  her  appear  less  at- 
tractive in  your  eyes.  Your  little  play- 
mates won't  love  you  so  much,  for  they 
will  envy  you.  Your  life  is  a  trial  dur- 
ing play  hours.  Soon  the  doll  is  left 
lying  around  on  the  floor.  Little  Fido 
comes  and  drags  it  around  and  tears 
off  its  beautiful  hair  and  clothes.  The 
next  time  Marie  sees  her  mother  there 
is  a  climax. 

We  claim  to  please  the  children,  but, 
in  truth,  think  more  of  pleasing  our- 
selves. We  systematically  train  our 
children  to  false  notions  of  pleasure. 
Our  homes  are  not  planned  for  com- 
fort, they  are  too  luxurious;  our  fur- 
niture, our  very  food,  have  become  so 
complex  that  the  machinery  called 
"home"  takes  every  atom  of  our  time 
and  our  strength.  If  we  delay  a  minute 
for  a  pleasant  visit  with  a  friend,  all 
the  housework  falls  behind.  We  can 
count  the  mothers  in  the  land  who 
have  time  to  play  with  their  children. 
They  are  few  in  number.  We  find  still 
fewer  that  feel  they  have  the  leisure  to 
take  full  charge  of  their  little  ones. 

Simplicity!  simplicity!  should  be  our 
watchword.  Let  the  homes  be  arranged 
so  simply  that  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  might  do  every  detail  of 
the  work  connected  with  it.  As  it  is, 
children  hinder  us,  while  their  strength 
and  experience  are  still  insufficient, 
and  when  we  deem  them  mature  it  is 
too  late;  for  in  the  meantime  their  sym- 
pathies have  been  turned  into  another 
channel. 

Little  three-year-old  Eose  wants  to 
help  her  mother  sweep.  The  mother 
is  in  haste,  the  brooms  are  too  heavy; 
she  tells  the  child  to  be  good,  to  sit 
down  and  play  with  her  doll  and  not 
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trouble  mamma.  Kose  would  like  to 
help  cook,  but  Bridget  does  not  care  for 
children;  besides,  Rose's  dainty  gown 
would  be  stained.  To  pacify  the  clam- 
orous little  workwoman  a  pretty 
kitchen  outfit  is  promised  her  for  her 
birthday.  The  outfit  comes;  it  costs 
several  dollars,  but  it  does  not  please 
Rose  as  much  as  a  cheap  little  stew- 
pan  would,  given  with  the  permission 
to  use  it  on  the  "really,  truly  big  stove." 
The  natural  desire  of  the  child  is  to  be 
where  its  elders  are,  where  real  things 
are  done.  Children  imitate  their  pa- 
rents, as  all  know  who  have  watched 
them  at  play. 

Little  three-year-old  Mildred  is  sit- 
ting by  her  mother,  who  is  reading. 
The  child  has  her  picture  book  "to  read 
like  mamma/'  but  she  is  too  active  to 
sit  still  long,  and  soon  three  small 
chairs  are  piled  up  in  imitation  of  the 


cook  stove.  Two  sticks  of  wood  are 
placed  under  the  second  chair  "for  a 
fire,"  and  her  three-quart  pail  in  which 
she  is  allowed  to  cany  water,  and  in 
which  she  now  cooks  the  imaginary 
water,  is  placed  on  the  third  chair. 
After  all  these  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted, she  takes  up  her  story  book  and 
reads  from  it  as  if  it  were  a  cook  book: 
"Take  three  cups  of  beans  for  five  peo- 
ple, three  cups  of  water,  two  spoons  of 
salt,  and  when  it  boils  put  on  some 
more  water,  and  when  it  boils  hard 
three  times  and  looks  soft,  it  will  taste 
good  to  five  people." 

Toys  that  do  not  foster  mental  or 
physical  activity  are  doomed.  As  a  rule, 
parents  may  safely  follow  the  natural 
inclination  of  their  children.  With  a 
little  observation  this  may  be  soon  dis- 
covered. 

T.  H. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents  : — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions  concerning 
ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any  particular  case.  We 
simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to 
us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more  or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are 
inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of  space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed 
in  our  columns.  We  try  to  answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an 
inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


The  Diet  of  a  Nursing  Mother. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  suggest  the  best  diet  for 
a  nursing  mother? 

My  baby  is  three  months  old  and  has 
gained  from  birth.  Until  the  past  two 
weeks  I  have  had  an  abundance  of  milk  for 
her,  and  part  of  the  time  now  have  a  suf- 
ficiency, while  on  other  days  the  secretion 
is  so  scant  as  to  scarcely  satisfy  her,  al- 
though I  tried  to  keep  an  even  diet  of  plain 
nourishing  food.  As  I  cannot  take  milk,  I 
have  drunk  a  good  deal  of  weak  tea,  whic*i, 
with  light  beer,  seemed  to  increase  the  se- 
cretion when  nursing  my  first  child.    As  it 


seems  best  not  to  have  the  latter  article  in 
the  house  at  present,  I  want  to  try  some- 
thing else,  and  have  hesitated  about  drink- 
ing much  cocoa  or  chocolate,  because  I  have 
been  told  that  it  causes  one  to  become 
bilious  if  taken  every  day. 

Chicago,  III.  S. 

There  is  no  specific  diet  for  a  nurs- 
ing mother.  It  must  be  made  to  suit 
each  mother,  but  this  is  a  good  general 
rule:  the  food  must  be  nutritious  and 
easily  digested.  Xitrogenous  food, 
meat,  milk,  eggs,  etc.,  make  rich  milk; 
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plenty  of  liquid  makes  also  abundant 
milk,  but  the  milk  may  fail  in  spite  of 
all  food.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  no  food  is  of  use  unless  it  be  suit- 
ed to  the  digestion  of  the  eater.  You 
do  not  say  why  you  cannot  take  milk. 
If  it  be  because  you  cannot  digest  it, 
that  is  sufficient.  If  for  any  other  rea- 
son, it  can  be  managed.  For  instance, 
the  constipating  tendency  which  some 
persons  complain  of  can  be  obviated  by 
a  proper  arrangement  of  other  food  or 
by  remedies.  If  the  taste  is  disagree- 
able, the  chocolate  will  cover  it,  and  so 
on.  As  we  know  nothing  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  your  digestion,  we  can  givo 
you  only  these  general  hints. 

How  to  Bake  Bananas;  Oatmeal  Gruel. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood. 

Please  send  directions  for  baking  bananas 
properly  for  children;  also  the  correct  man- 
ner to  make  oatmeal  gruel  to  use  as  a  laxa- 
tive. E.  H.  A. 

Wiscasset,  Maine. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  bak- 
ing bananas.  They  are  baked  in  any 
proper  dish  with  the  skins  on,  as  are 
potatoes.  The  time  required  for  thor- 
ough cooking  varies  with  the  ripeness 
of  the  fruit  and  heat  of  fire.  Twenty 
minutes  we  find  to  be  a  fair  average. 
They  should  be  thoroughly  soft,  and 
have  a  consistency  not  unlike  stewed 
apple  sauce. 

Oatmeal  gruel  is  made  in  many  ways 
to  suit  taste,  i.  e.,  with  or  without  mil):, 
with  or  without  sugar,  etc.  It  should 
always  be  salted.  When  used  as  a  lax- 
ative diluent  of  milk  it  should  be  made 
only  of  oatmeal,  boiling  water  and  salt. 
Four  tablespoonfuls  of  the  meal  will 
be  enough  for  a  quart  of  water.  Add 
salt,  say  half  a  teaspoonful,  to  the  oat- 
meal in  the  cooking  vessel;  pour  on  the 


quart  of  water.  The  precise  method 
and  time  of  cooking  will  depend  upon 
whether  you  use  a  double  "farina" 
kettle  or  a  simple  saucepan.  In  the 
latter  case  it  must  be  stirred  to  prevent 
burning,  and  the  evaporated  water 
made  good  from  time  to  time.  An 
hour's  boiling  is  usually  enough. 


Injudicious  Use  of  Drugs;  Eruption  I*rob 
ably  Caused  by  Indigestion. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  want  to  join  your  question  club  and 
seek  information,  as  I  have  my  first  baby 
and  feel  very  green  on  the  subject,  though 
I  am  42  years  of  age.  My  baby  weighed  at 
birth  8-1  pounds,  and  seemed  strong  and 
fat,  but  we  very  soon  found  he  was  troubled 
with  wind  gripe  and  indigestion.  Now  he 
is  four  months  old,  and  though  he  gains  in 
flesh  and  strength,  he  does  not  get  rid  of 
those  troubles.  He  is  good  at  nights,  no  mat- 
ter how  bad  the  days.  I  mirse  him  and 
have  more  than  enough  for  him  all  the 
time,  though  he  eats  well.  His  complexion 
does  not  come  clear  and  fair;  there  is  an 
eruption  on  his  forehead  which  I  do  not 
like,  and  a  red  streak  between  the  eye- 
brows. I  am  giving  him  lactopeptine  and 
Mrs.  Winslow's  soothing  syrup,  and  they 
seem  to  agree  with  him.  His  hands  are 
in  constant  motion,  excepting  when  asleep; 
then  they  are  clasped  close  together  on  his 
chest.  Is  it  any  sign  he  is  in  distress,  and 
what  can  1  do  to  clear  up  his  forehead? 
With  the  use  of  suppositories  his  bowels 
move  once  a  day.  When  he  is  comfortable 
he  is  bright,  active  and  playful;  when  he 
isn't  he  seems  very  nervous  and  fretful  and 
cries  often.  I  am  as  well  and  strong  as  the 
average  woman,  and  try  not  to  eat  any- 
thing to  aggravate  his  trouble.  My  stom- 
ach is  my  weak  spot,  and  I  am  a  little  ner- 
vous. Baby  has  grown  6  inches  in  length, 
and  weighs  about  15  pounds  now. 

E.  M.  C. 

The  problem  restated  is  this:  A  moth- 
er of  forty-two  years,  fairly  strong,  has 
a  child,  also  strong,  growing  well,  both 
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in  length  and  weight,  and  whose  only 
•ailments  are  some  constipation,  wind 
colics,  and  an  eruption  upon  his  fore- 
head. It  is  probable  that  the  constipa- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  the  whole. 
The  condition  at  present  is  not  serious, 
and  probably  will  not  become  so.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  tendency  to  flatulent 
colic,  so  often  seen  in  early  infancy, 
is  apt  to  disappear  after  a  few  months. 
"Whether  drugs  are  called  for  at  all  we 
doubt,  and  all  "soothing  syrups"  we 
consider  injudicious,  if  not  harmful. 
Read  the  articles  in  your  recent  num- 
'ters  on  constipation,  and  we  think  you 
will  find  some  hints  which  will  help 


He-ipes  and  Its  Cure  ;  A  Query  About 
Soda  and  Borax- 

To  tiie  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(I.)  Can  you  tell  me  something  about 
the  skin  disease,  herpes,  also  the  most  ef- 
fectual remedy,  and  if  it  Is  likely  to 
return  when  occurring  in  a  child  of  nearly 
two  years  who  has  still  to  get  her  eye  and 
flfconiiich  teeth;  and  if  there  is  any  preven- 
tive measure  to  be  taken. 

(2.)  I  would  also  be  glad  to  know  if  any 
harm  can  come  from  the  amount  of  soda  and 
borax  a  child  gets  into  the  system,  through 
tke  nose,  from  following  the  advice  in  the 
March  number  of  Babyhood  as  a  cure  and 
preventive  for  catarrh. 

Fletcher,  N.  G.  A  Subscriber. 

(1.)  The  name  herpes  is  an  old 
*me,  and  was  applied  to  a  number  of 
quite  diverse  ailments.  The  ailments 
t»  which  it  is  now  restricted  by  most 
writers  are  of  small  importance.  One 
<af  these  is  the  eruption  called  "cold 
sores,"  occurring  about  the  lips. 
Cleanliness  and  a  soothing  salve  like 
•cold  cream  generally  end  the  matter. 
Possibly  you  may  mean  some  other 
disease  of  the  skin;  zoster,  or  shingles, 


for  instance,  was  once  classed  as  a 
herpes. 

(2.)  If  you  use  it  as  directed  in  the 
article,  none  will  get  into  the  system 
nor  even  into  the  stomach,  but  no  par- 
ticular harm  would  arise  if  some  were 
swallowed. 

Erroneous  Idea  as  to  the  Effect  of 
Lime  Water 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

We  have  been  giving  our  nine-months- 
old  baby  a  milk  preparation  containing 
milk,  cream,  water,  salt,  sugar  and  a  table- 
spoonful  or  two  of  lime  water.  He  is  fat 
and  healthy  and  does  not  walk,  has  six 
teeth,  but  we  were  told  that  the  lime 
water  made  the  bones  soft.  I  should  like 
to  have  your  opinion.  F.  W.  F. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

It  would  be  surprising,  indeed,  if  he 
did  walk  at  nine  months  of  age.  He 
apparently  is  doing  well.  Lime  water 
does  not  soften  the  bones.  It  is  a  pop- 
ular remedy  "to  make  bone,"  i.  e.,  to 
give  strength  to  the  bones.  Whether 
it  does  this  or  not,  it  is  certainly  harm- 
less in  the  quantity  you  are  using. 

The  Communicability  of  Catarrh. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  there  ia 
any  danger  in  a  person  caring  for  an  in- 
fant who  has  catarrh  of  the  head? 

F.  W.  B. 

We  suppose  you  mean  is  there  dan- 
ger to  the  attendant,  and  that  by  ca- 
tarrh you  mean  an  ordinary  chronic 
catarrhal  discharge  from  the  nose.  We 
particularize  because  the  popular  use 
of  the  word  catarrh  covers  a  variety  of 
disorders,  from  an  ordinary  fresh  "cold 
in  the  head"  to  special  diseases  of  the 
nasal  cavities.  But  taking  the  ques- 
tion to  mean  what  we  have  above  sup- 
posed, we  should  say  that  there  was 
no  danger  to  the  attendant.    If  you 
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mean,  Is  there  danger  to  the  infant  if 
the  attendant  has  nasal  catarrh?  we 
should  say  that  it  would  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  "catarrh."  These  acute 
colds  in  the  head  seem  to  be  commun- 
icable. Ordinary  chronic  nasal  catarrhs 
seem  not  to  be,while  there  are  occasion- 
al cases  of  quite  another  kind  which 
should  be  guarded  against. 

Rupture  of  the  Navel. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  boy,  aged  three  years,  has  a  slight 
rupture,  his  navel  protruding  when  in  a 
standing  position  about  one-half  inch.  The 
rupture  was  first  noticed,  and  bandaging  ad- 
vised, when  he  was  about  thirteen  months 
old,  by  our  physician,  we  then  living  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  child,  being  very 
delicate  and  suffering  much  from  stomach 
and  bowel  troubles,  I  have  always  been  un- 
willing to  fasten  the  bandages  very  tight, 
and  fear  I  am  in  part  responsible  for  the 
failure  to  cure  the  trouble.  During  warm 
weather  I  have  used,  most  of  the  time,  a 
button  fastened  on  with  adhesive  plaster, 
the  band  being  left  off.  At  one  time  I 
used  flannel  bands  with  pockets,  in  which 
were  slipped  pieces  of  lead  somewhat  larger 
than  a  dollar. 

At  present  I  am  using  a  band  of  cotton 
cloth  fastened  in  the  back  with  strips  of 
garter  elastic,  and  have  sewed  on  the  front 
a  pad  made  of  lamb's  wool  sewed  to  a  two- 
inch  circle  of  light  cardboard.  I  find  that 
the  last  device  stays  in  place  better  than 
any  other  I  have  tried. 

(1.)  What  hope  is  there  of  effecting  a 
cure  by  this  means? 

(2.)  Will  it  injure  the  child  to  draw  the 
band  so  tight  as  to  force  the  naval  entirely 
in  when  he  is  standing? 

(3.)  Is  there  any  serious  danger  from  the 
rupture  so  long  as  the  bands  prevent  its  be- 
coming worse? 

(4.)  Should  the  bands  be  kept  on  night 
and  day,  and  when  in  the  bath,  and  at  all 
other  times? 

(5.)  If  a  cure  is  possible  by  persistent  and 
tight  bandaging,  how  long  should  it  take  to 
effect  it? 

Auburn,  Ala.  N. 


(1.)  We  cannot  give  an  accurate  es- 
timate of  the  chances.  We  think  the 
probability  is  that  the  rupture  will 
persist  if  not  radically  cured  by  an  op- 
eratoin.  Fortunately,  the  latter  has 
become  safe  and  pretty  efficient 
through  the  improvements  in  surgery. 

(2.)  A  better  way  is  to  have  a  pad 
which  is  not  flat,  but  more  nearly  hemi- 
spherical in  shape.  The  rounded  side- 
entering  the  navel  will  keep  back  the 
protrusion  without  tight  girdling. 

(3.)  Not  so  long  as  it  is  kept  entirely 
within  the  abdominal  wall,  but  this 
requires  constant  care  and  the  wearing 
of  bands  in  a  bandage. 

(4.)  It  may  be  taken  off  during  the 
bath  and  the  rupture  kept  in  place  by 
the  fingers.  At  other  times  the  band- 
age should  be  worn. 

(5.)  This  is  practically  answered 
in  (1.).   

The  Use  of  the  Sprirjg  Heel;  Clearing  the 
Complexion ;  the  M  ethod  of  Wearing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1.)  Is  it  advisable  to  permit  a  baby  of 
20  months  to  wear  spring  heels  on  shoes? 

(2.)  I  would  ask  a  remedy  for  clearing 
the  complexion  and  keeping  it  so. 

(3.)  What  method  is  best  to  wean  & 
baby  ?  Subscribed. 

Effinyham,  III. 

(1.)  The  spring  heel  being  simply  a 
thickening  of  the  sole  of  the  shoe  at 
the  heel,  we  do  not  think  it  important 
whether  or  not  it  be  used.  If  the 
child  is  steady  and  firm  upon  its  feet, 
the  spring  heel  is  safe  enough;  if  he  is 
clumsy,  delay  their  use. 

(2.)  There  is  no  remedy,  in  a  medic- 
inal sense.  A  clear  complexion  is 
partly  a  natural  peculiarity,  but  one 
that  is  not  clear  may  be  improved  by 
care  as  to  habits  of  eating  and  hygiene, 
attention  to  toilet,  avoidance  of  irri- 
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bating  exposure,  etc.  All  that  tends 
to  good  health  helps  to  clear  the  com- 
plexion. 

(3.)  Give  the  child  first  one  meal  of 
artificial  food  per  day,  the  meal  taking 
the  place  of  a  nursing.  Soon  give  two 
meals,  each  in  place  of  the  breast. 
Gradually  increase  until  the  meals  are 
all  artificial  and  the  breast  is  abandoned. 


Difficulty  of  Accounting  for  Failing  Appe- 
tite. 

#©  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

When  my  baby  was  two  weeks  old  I  was 
^abliged  to  wean  him  and  feed  him  entirely 
«a  artificial  food.  For  three  months  I  tried 
many  different  preparations,  none  of  which 
suited  him,  until  at  last,  by  careful  experi- 
menting to  get  exactly  the  right  propor- 
tions, he  began  to  properly  digest  and  thrive 
*<m  a  preparation  of  diluted  cream  and  Mel- 
on's Food.  Since  then,  by  exercising  the  ut- 
most care  in  every  particular,  he  ha3  gained 
steadily  and  been  perfectly  well,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  tendency  to  constipation.  He  is 
■ow  fifteen  months  old,  weighs  twenty-sev- 
*■  pounds  and  is  quite  tall  for  his  age.  He 
has  twelve  teeth,  eight  incisors  and  four 
molars.  As  he  grew  older,  I  gradually 
<ribanged  the  proportions  of  his  food,  adding 
more  milk  and  cream  and  Mellin's  Food  and 
less  water,  but  feeding  him  at  longer  inter- 
vals. For  two  months  past  I  have  been 
feeding  him  five  times  during  the  day — at 
six,  nine,  twelve,  three  and  six.  Of  late, 
however,  his  appetite  has  failed,  so  that  it  is 
with  great  difficulty  that  I  can  induce  him  to 
*at  oftener  than  once  in  four  or  five  hours, 
and  sometimes  he  refuses  to  eat  anything 
from  his  second  morning  bottle  until  six  in 
the  evening.  I  have  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  eat  oatmeal  jelly  and  soft  boiled  eggs, 
both  of  which  he  ate  with  relish  two  months 
ago,  but  he  will  not  touch  anything  solid 
■ow.  In  order  to  obviate  his  constipation,  I 
have  used  a  greater  proportion  of  cream 
than  I  should  otherwise  use  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  food,  but  I  find  when  I  use 
«nough  cream  to  affect  his  bowels  it  gives 
him  a  tendency  to  an  eruption  of  the  skin. 


Is  there  any  simple  medicine  I  could  use 
to  give  him  an  appetite  or  affect  his  bowels? 
I  have  been  advised  to  put  a  little  mag- 
nesia in  his  food,  but  have  not  done  so  as  yet. 
1  know  that  his  food  is  properly  prepared 
and  kept  scrupulously  sweet  and  pure,  and 
that  the  milk  is  good.  The  quantity  my 
baby  usually  took  at  a  feeding  when  his 
appetite  was  good  was  at  most  six  ounces 
and  often  less  of  the  prepared  food,  of  which 
about  one-fourth  is  water. 

I  live  in  the  country  and  we  keep  a  herd 
of  cows.  I  can  see  that  the  baby  is 
growing  thin  from  his  loss  of  appetite, 
though  otherwise  he  seems  well. 

P.  W.  N. 

Sayej'S,  Texas. 

The  condition  seems  to  be  this:  the 
child  had  a  somewhat  delicate  digestion 
after  weaning  at  two  weeks  of  age,  but 
after  a  suitable  food  was  found  he 
throve,  as  evidenced  by  good  weight 
for  his  age,  and  by  his  general 
good  health  and  his  prompt  teething. 
He  was  not  apparently  ever  a  large 
eater.  Then  follows  a  period  of  loss  of 
appetite,  scanty  eating,  and  consequent 
loss  of  flesh. 

Your  question  is,  what  can  you  give 
the  child  to  increase  appetite  and  re- 
lieve the  constipation?  It  is  probable 
that  the  digestion  is  somewhat  out  of  or- 
der, and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  loss 
of  appetite  as  well  as,  in  part  perhaps, 
the  constipation.  If  you  are  in  reach  of 
a  physician  you  would  far  better  ask 
his  advice,  because  he  could  quickly 
determine  as  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  various  symptoms  and  signs  which 
are  the  physician's  guide,  but  none  of 
which  you  allude  to.  It  is  probable 
that  a  laxative  would  be  of  use  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  magnesia  would  be  a 
judicious  one.  But  it  would  be  quite 
improper  for  Babyhood  to  try  to  pre- 
scribe on  so  little  information. 
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The  Value  of  Cor- 


— Dr.  Henson,  one 
of  Chicago's  wisest, 
wittiest  pulpit  ora- 
tors, gives  some  good  points  on  the 
training  of  children  in  his  popular 
lecture  on  "Backbone."  He  deplores 
the  old  idea  of  breaking  the  will. 
"That  is  the  trouble  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  men  and  bo)Ts  to-day. 
Their  wills  are  broken,  and  they  are  the 
defenseless  victims  of  every  tempter 
and  every  temptation  that  assails 
them. 

"I  don't  set  myself  up  as  a  model 
father,  but  I  have  some  awful  good 
streaks.  My  boy  Paul  loved  more  than 
anything  else  to  go  to  a  fire,  and  I 
wouldn't  give  much  for  a  boy  that 
didn't  want  to  see  a  fire.  But  Paul 
would  break  away  at  the  first  sound  of 
the  fire  bell,  and  be  gone  before  any 
one  could  know  it.  Then  all  was  anx- 
iety until  he  was  found  and  brought 
home.  One  day,  after  an  unusually 
long  and  anxious  search,  I  said  to  him: 
'Now  Paul;  talking  to  you  seems  to  do 
no  good.  Next  time  you  run  off  to  a 
fire  I  am  going  to  thrash  you.  Do  you 
understand?'    He  thought  he  did. 

"A  few  days  later  there  was  a  great 
fire  and  intense  excitement.  Some  one 
soon  discovered  that  Paul  was  missing. 
Could  it  be  that  he  had  gone  to  the 
fire  this  time?  It  must  be,  for  he  could 
nowhere  be  found.  Why,  the  child 
would  surely  be  trampled  down  in  such 
an  excited  crowd. 

"I  started  in  hot  haste  after  him. 
When  I  reached  the  thick  of  the  crowd 
I  thought  I  should  have  to  give  it  up. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  find  him,  and 
surely  no  boy  of  his  age  could  have 


gone  to  the  front  in  such  a  panic,  Bui: 
desperation  drove  me  on,  and  I  worked 
my  way  through  to  the  inner  circle. 
There,  seated  on  a  curbstone,  nearest  to 
the  engine,  perfectly  oblivious  to  all 
else,  sat  Paul.  I  stood  close  to  him 
and  spoke  twice  before  he  heard  me. 
When  he  saw  who  spoke  he  looked 
rapturously  into  my  face  and  said, 
'Say,  Pop;  it's  the  biggest  fire!  and 
this  is  a  splendid  engine!  Just  see? 
And  he  was  going  on,  when  I  laid  my 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  with  no  un- 
certain tone  said:  'But,  Paul,  your 
mother  is  very  anxious  about  yon.  We 
must  go.' 

"His  countenance  fell.  He  remem- 
bered my  promise.  We  walked  home  in 
silence,  and  I  led  the  boy  to  an  upper 
room,  where  I  kept  some  instruments 
of  torture.  Then  I  said,  taking  down 
a  whip  and  trying  it,  'Paul,  my  boy,, 
you  remember  my  promise?' 

"  'What,  Pop;  you  ain't  a-going  to 
thrash  me?' 

"  'Did  I  ever  break  a  promise  to  yon, 
my  son?' 

"  'But,  Pop;  John  Evans  asked  me 
to  go  with  him.  He  said  it  was  the 
biggest  fire  ever  was  or  ever  would  be,, 
and  I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind  if  I 
went  with  him,  for  he's  a  big  boy." 

"  'But  it  was  a  boy  just  about  yonr 
size  to  whom  I  talked  of  this  matter 
the  other  day.  No,  my  son;  I  must  do 
as  I  said.    Take  off  your  jacket/ 

"For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
took  off  his  jacket  for  that  purpose. 
His  chin  quivered,  and  the  big  tear 
drops  stole  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  gaxe 
me  an  appealing  look  and  stood  ready. 
You  may  be  sure  I  brought  no  "blood.. 
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1  whipped  him  a  little,  then  told  him 
not  to  go  with  John  Evans  for  a  while. 
When  all  was  over  he  climhed  up  on 
my  knee,  put  his  arms  around  my  neck 
and  said,  Top,  I  deserved  it  all.  I 
knew  I  ought  not  go  with  J ohn  Evans/ 
For  a  while  he  seemed  uneasy,  as  if  he 
had  something  on  his  mind.  Finally 
he  sidled  up  to  me  and  said,  'Say,  Pop; 
next  time  there's  a  fire  won't  you  go 
and  take  me?'" 

A  week  later  Paul  and  his  father 
hurried  off  together  to  the  scene  of  a 
big  fire. 

I  have  quoted  so  much  from  Dr. 
Henson's  lecture  because  it  opens  up 
the  subject  of  the  wisdom  of  corporal 
punishment. 

The  question  may  arise,  would  Dr. 
Henson  advise  parents  to  keep  "in- 
struments of  torture,"  as  he  expresses 
it,  laid  up  for  convenience?  And  does 
he  approve  of  threatening  children? 
These  questions  we  cannot  answer,  but 
Dr.  Henson  included  these  things  in 
his  experience  with  children,  and  he  is 
a  wise  man.  The  results  have  been 
very  good,  too,  as  he  gives  reason  to 
believe.  It  sometimes  seems  there  is 
danger  that  public  sentiment  may  go 
to  a  perilous  extreme  in  the  other  di- 
rection, and  family  government  be  in- 
deed turned  over  to  the  children. 

A  Christian  preacher,  remonstrated 
with  as  to  his  very  unwise  indulgence 
of  a  young  daughter,  said:  "Oh,  well, 
we  love  her  so  we  just  want  to  favor 
and  .  indulge  her  all  we  can  and  make 
her  have  a  good  time  while  she's 
young."  Fathers,  mothers,  if  this  be 
the  highest  love  of  which  you  are  cap- 
able, go  lavish  it  on  a  poodle  or  a 
parrot,  *a  canary  or  a  kitten,  but  don't, 
don't,  curse  posterity  with  it.  Bind 


your  children  out,  as  do  some  of  the 
Japanese,  to  those  who  have  a  higher 
conception  of  love  and  duty. 

A  writer  in  a  religious  paper  some 
months  ago  (a  preacher,  too,  I  think), 
expressed  himself  very  strongly  against 
corporal  punishment,  treating  it  as  a 
mere  exhibition  of  superior  physical 
strength  on  the  part  of  the  parent. 
"If  you  will  whip  your  boy,"  said  he, 
"wait  till  he  is  as  big  and  strong  as 
you  are;  then  take  him  out  behind  the 
barn  and  give  him  a  fair  chance."  We 
scarcely  know  whether  to  pity  or  fear 
the  man  with  such  a  conception  of  dis- 
cipline. We  are  very  certain,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  not  among  the  men 
from  whom  we  would  choose  guardians 
for  our  children.  The  wise,  thought- 
ful parent  will  nearly  always  find  some 
way  to  direct  or  control  the  conduct  of 
the  little  one,  but  there  are  times  in  the 
lives  of  many  children  when  physical 
punishment,  wisely  administered,  is 
productive  of  undoubted  good. — L. 

— A  recent  article  on 
Baby  Talk.  "Teaching  Baby  to 
Talk"  attracted  my  at- 
tention for  the  very  good  advice  it  gives 
in  regard  to  using  correct  language  to 
and  before  the  child.  What  a  blessing 
it  would  be  to  teachers  if  parents  would 
heed  this  advice!  Of  course,  many  par- 
ents are  not  capable  of  using  strictly 
correct  English,  but  if  all  would  do  as 
well  as  they  know,  there  would  be  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  coming 
generation. 

On  another  point — phonetic  drills 
for  Baby — I  cannot  agree  with  the 
writer.  I  must  confess  to  a  weakness 
for  "baby  talk,"  natural  baby  talk,  not 
that  which  is  acquired  from  the  sense- 
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less  gibberish  often  dinned  into  Baby's 
ears  by  fond  and  foolish  friends.  I 
think  there's  nothing  "cuter"  than  the 
staggering  attempts  of  a  little  tongue 
to  catch  elusive  sounds.  Some  children 
articulate  much  more  readily  than 
others;  but  unless  there  is  some  natural 
impediment  in  speech,  they  will  all 
talk  plainly  when  the  time  comes.  I 
never  hurry  the  time  either.  I  know  I 
enjoy  my  babies  better  as  babies  than 
I  would  if  they"  were  precise  little  old 
folks.  I  dread  to  have  the  little  ones 
slip  away  from  me,  and  I  almost  shrink 
from  the  lengthening  and  expanding 
which  their  garments  so  surely  require, 
year  by  year. 

Oh!  let  them  be  real  babies  while 
they  will.  My  baby — seven-year-old 
Olive — still  fails  to  twist  her  tongue 
around  final  tli,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  neighbor.  Phonetic 
drills?  No,  indeed.  She's  a  little  mite 
of  a  thing  and  it  still  sounds  "cute."  I 
was  actually  sorry  when  I  began  to  slip 
off  the  little  tongue  and  I  lost  my 
"Oddie"  in  Ollie. 

And,  aside  from  a  matter  of  taste,  I 
think  there  is  danger  in  forcing  the 
vocal  organs.  Nature  may  safely  be 
trusted  to  develop  them  gradually  as 
she  develops  every  other  organ. 

In  proof:  Olive  began  to  talk  when 
only  seven  months  old,  and  could  say 
many  words  quite  plainly  at  eleven 
months.  She  was  considered  a  phenom- 
enal infant  (being  very  small  for  her 
age),  and  she  was  kept  talking  on  all 
possible  occasions.  At  last  nature  re- 
belled, and  for  half  a  year  she  never 
attempted  to  say  a  word.  When  she 
did  talk  again,  the  liquid  baby  prattle 
had  grown  harsh  and  awkward.  Papa, 
one  of  the  first  words  she  had  ever  said, 


was  "baba"  at  two  years  old;  and  not 
until  she  was  five  could  she  sound  the 
k  and  /  in  "kitty"  and  "Jack  "  as  when 
she  was  a  mere  baby.  When  she  was 
four,  I  took  her  to  a  doctor  for  exam- 
ination, and  explained  the  case  to  him. 
He  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
vocal  organs  had  been  overtaxed,  and 
were  injured  in  consequence.  He  told 
us  to  let  her  alone,  and  thought  she 
would  come  out  all  right.  And  she  did, 
gradually  picking  up  the  difficult 
sounds;  but  the  very  ones  she  had  said 
earliest  were  hardest  to  regain. 

Never  would  I  attempt  to  force  or 
change  a  child's  articulation,  unless  as- 
sured that  the  incorrect  sound  is  only 
a  habit.  Let  the  little  ones  prattle  at 
their  own  sweet  will,  for  all  too  soon 
shall  we  hunger  for  the  "baby  talk"  that 
is  only  a  sweet  memory. — Ida  Kays. 


— Many  a  woman, 
"Tir^d  °lUt*A       mother  of  an  exact- 

and  the  Remedy. 

ing  family,  has 
reached  the  stage  of  physical  degen- 
eration where  she  exclaims,  mentally 
if  not  vocally,  "Fm  tired  of  this  life!" 
There  are  so  many  little  worries,  so 
many  vexations,  so  many  endless 
threads  to  untangle,  such  a  gigantic 
pettiness  (so  to  put  it)  about  daily  ex- 
istence and  its  duties,  that  she  cornea 
to  feel,  after  a  time,  that  life  holds 
but  little  that  is  pleasant  or  profitable 
for  her. 

And  what  is  the  real  cause  of  all  the 
trouble?  Life  is  intended  to  be  filled 
with  work;  work  does  not  kill.  The 
normal  mind  and  body  delights  in  it, 
finds  inspiration,  health  and  joy  in  do- 
ing. Something  is  wrong,  though. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  it  is— 
"Nerves!"    That's   what  we  call  the 
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oloud  which,  appearing  first  only  as 
large  as  a  man's  hand,  steadily  grows 
and  spreads  until  it  covers  the  sky  ot 
the  home-life  and  darkens  existence  for 
all  who  dwell  in  the  house  above  which 
the  gloomy  sign  hovers. 

The  mother  "gets  in  a  rut"  in  the 
performance  of  her  duties,  narrows  her 
sphere  of  existence,  cuts  off  many 
sources  of  social  intercourse  and  pleas- 
ure, pens  herself  up  in  the  house  from 
one  end  of  the  week  to  the  other,  and 
inally  isolates  herself  from  the  bright, 
energizing  influences  which  formerly 


went  to  hold  her  up  to  right  conditions, 
mental  and  physical.  What  she  large- 
ly lacks  is  ambition — an  object  in  life, 
we  say,  even  though  it  be  trifling  and 

renewed  each  day,  an  interest  in  some- 
thing definite.  This  would  draw  her 
thoughts  away  from  lines  which  have 
become  mere  drudgery,  awaken  her 
energies  and  attract  her  pleased  atten- 
tion. She  must  get  "out  of  herself 
more  and  meet  others,  against  whom 
she  may  brush,  exchange  ideas  and 
opinions,  and  absorb  new  impulses. 
Quite  as  important  as  anything,  too, 
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FRESH  MILK 

for  the  baby  is  the  best.  You  are  very  particular  to  have 
your  own  milk  fresh  every  day,  then  why  give  the  baby 
milk  that  has  been  dried  or  partly  dried  and  kept  for 
weeks  or  months,  and  perhaps  for  years? 

Fresh  milk  contains  a  vital  principle  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  an  infant  and  which  is  destroyed  by 
heat. 

MELLIN'S  FOOD 

is  to  be  used  with  fresh  milk  and  so  prepared,  furnishes 
that  vital  principle — called  antiscorbutic — which  the 
child  must  have. 

,kIn  no  instance  have  I  seen  scurvy  arise  in  an  infant  at  the 
breast,  or  when  fed  on  an  ample  supply  of  good  cow's  milk." 

W.  B.  CHEADLE,  M.D. 
Physician  to  the  London  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children. 

Write  to  us  (a  postal  will  do)  and  we  will  send 
you  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food  free  of  expense. 

DOLIBER=GOODALE  COMPANY,  Boston,  M?ss. 
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she  must  seek  the  open  air,  and  spend 
much  time  "near  to  Nature's  heart." 
The  story  Nature  drones  in  your  ears 
in  summer  is  a  soothing,  smoothing 
rhythm  that  kills  fret  as  a  drop  kills  a 
buzzing  insect.  The  new  vitality  which 
rises  from  Mother  Earth  towards  those 
who  will  come  in  contact  with  her 
green  freshness  is  medicine  beyond  the 
ken  of  mortal  physicians.  There  is 
hope  and  courage  and  laughter  and 
life  in  every  atom  of  sunshine  sifted 
down  through  gently  waving  tree- 
leaves,  and  a  special  message  in  each 
note  of  the  song  bird  gayly  pouring 
forth  in  delighted  thrills  praises  to*  the 
Maker  of  days. 

And  the  baby? — take  it  with  you. 
Children? — carry  them.  Where?  On 
a  trip  by  street-car,  if  nothing  more, 
or  a  walk  to  the  nearest  public  park 


where  trees  grow,  or  water  runs  and  ; 
grass  springs.    Get   away   from  the 
scenes  of  your  every-hour  dwelling,.  , 
Take  your  thoughts  from  yourself  and 
yours  for  a  time,  no  matter  how  brief. 
Lift   your  minds  to  higher  things,:  « 
which  are  sometimes  lower  things,  as 
when  we  "go  to  the  ant." 

"Nerves"  is  a  condition  or  combina- 
tion of  physical  tiredness  and  mental 
depression.  Absolute  rest — the  body 
lying  straight  on  the  bed — will  do 
wonders,  in  one  way.  A  determination 
"not  to  worry,"  followed  up  iaa  real  earn- 
est, and  accomplished  with  a  distinct 
attempt  to  be  social  to  others,  and  to 
do  something  to  help  another,  is  cer- 
tain to  result  in  a  better  now  of  bleod, 
a  brighter  outlook  on  life,  i  clearer  ap- 
prehension of  duty  and  personal  re- 
sponsibilities.— C.  8.  Wady. 
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Cbarles  H.  May.  M.  D.,  New  York. 
C.  B  Meding.  M.  D.  New  York. 
Arthur  V.  Meigs.  M.  D..  Philadelphia. 
Walter  Mi  ndPlson  M.  D.,  New  York. 
L.  M   Michaelis,  M.  D.  New  York. 
J.  Milton  Miller,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
J.  M.  Mills.  M  D  ,  New  York. 
Nelson  L.  North,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn. 
Nathan  Oppenheim.  M.  D. .  New  York. 
Edward  L.  Par.'ridge,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
J.  H.  Wallace  Khein,  M.  D.,  PI  iladelphia. 
John  n.  Ripley.  M.  IX,  New  York. 
Ahce  L  Hoot,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Andrew  H.  Smith,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
J.  Lewis  Smith,  M.  D. ,  New  Y..rk. 
Louis  Starr,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
M.  Allen  Starr,  uf  O.,  New  York. 
Alired  Stengel  M  D.,  Philadelrhia. 
George  C.  Stout,  M.  IX,  Philadelphia. 
Charles  W.  Townsend,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Maria  M.  Vinton,  M.  D  ,  New  York. 
Jerome  Walker,  M  D.  Brooklyn. 
David  Warman,  M  D. ,  Trenton  N.  J 
Halsey  L  Wood,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
James  H.  Young,  M.  D..  Philadelphia. 
Leroy  M.  Yale,  M.  D.,  New  York. 


